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STANDARD  PAVING   CONSTRUCTION 
SOME  CRITICISMS  AND  PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS 

By  WALTER  N.  FRICKSTAD,  Assistant  Superintendent   of   Streets,  Oakland 


]\Ir.  President  and  Gentlemen :     I  had  a  dis.satisfaetion  with  standard  constnic- 

exi)ected  that  thi.s  would  be  merely    one  tion  or  else  a  strong  belief  that  better 

paper  of  a  number  on  this  subject.    It  is,  types  of  pavement  can  be  developed.    In 

of  course,   a  subject  that  cannot  be  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  money 

any  way  completed,  and  I  simply  con-  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  other  inter- 

sider  one  phase  of  it  that  I  think  will  be  ests,  it  might  be  well  to  take  the  time 

of  considerable  interest  at  this  time.  allotted  to  me  to  examine  some  of  the 

Along  with  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  sources  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  stand- 
pavements  of  certain  standardized  types  ardized  pavements  and  discuss  some  of 
that  are  now  being  constructed  in  Call-  the  most  prominent  possibilities  of  find- 
fornia,  are  other  miles  that  must  be  des-  ing  better  types, 
ignated  "experimental."    This  indicates  In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  stand- 
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ardized  pavements?  This  presents  some 
room  for  argument.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  I  take  the  view  that  in  a 
standardized  pavement  the  method  of 
construction  is  similar  all  over  the 
country,  variations  being  minor  or  for 
well  defined  purposes :  defects  and  crudi- 
ties have  been  eliminated  by  experiment; 
and  the  pavement  has  been  known  and 
used  long  enough  to  determine  approxi- 
mately its  life,  whether  that  be  ten, 
twenty  or  more  years. 

Standardized  pavements,  therefore, 
may  be  listed  as  follows : 

(1)  Plain  macadam, 

(2)  Stone  blocks  of  various  types, 

(3)  Standard  sheet  asphalt,  consist- 
ing of  concrete  base, 'binder  and 
surface, 

(4)  Various  types  of  wood  blocks, 

(5)  Vitrified  brick. 

The  foregoing  list  of  five  standard 
pavements  need  only  be  read  to  bring  to 
your  mind  pictures  of  good  pavements. 
Nevertheless,  dissatisfaction  exists,  and 
nobody  seems  to  believe  that  any  of  them 
is  the  ideal  pavement  of  the  future. 

The  criticism  is  of  three  kinds.  The 
fir.st  ari.ses  from  cases  of  failure.  There 
is  much  justification  in  this  count.  As 
for  macadam,  it  was  never  suitable  for 
paving  a  business  district  in  even  a  city 
of  medium  size,  and  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  has  relegated  it  to  side  roads 
in  the  country  district.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  a  useful  pavement. 
Poor  maintenance  has  done  almost  as 
much  as  the  automobile  towards  giving 
it  a  bad  name,  and  careless  construction 
has  sometimes  been  at  fault. 

As  to  the  other  four  pavements,  sheet 
asphalt,  stone  blocks,  wood  blocks  and 
brick,  lack  of  knowledge  and  care  in  con- 
struction, and  lack  of  proper  mainten- 
ance are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
failures.  It  is  only  within  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  in  this  country  at  least, 
that  practice  has  crystalized,  and  we 
have  adopted  the  methods  that  proved 
themselves  out  of  the  mass  of  crude  and 
conflicting  methods  used  in  earlier  years. 
For  example,  asphaltic  or  bituminous 
sand  mixtures  were  laid  for  years  with- 
out any  real  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
Successes  were  abundant,  so  were  fail- 
Tires.     We  have  very  good  examples  of 


that  in  our  own  California  cities.  After 
many  years,  analyzing  successful  and 
unsuccessful  pavements  showed  that  the 
sand  grading  is  the  key  to  success:  fur- 
ther study  has  gradually  taught  us 
things  about  the  nature  of  suitable  sand, 
the  action  of  stone  dust,  considerable 
about  asphalt,  and  much  about  the 
proper  manipulation  of  materials.  There 
have  been  fewer  failures  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment of  late  years,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  yet  in  the  years  to  come,  as  engi- 
neers and  chemists  gradually  learn  more 
about  the  materials,  and  the  authorities 
in  charge  learn  to  appreciate  sound  tech- 
nical advice. 

What  has  been  said  about  asphalt 
pavements  is  illustrative  of  stone  l)lock, 
wood  block  and  brick  pavements.  Most 
of  the  failures  have  been  due  to  causes 
that  have  been  discovered  by  research 
and  expei'ience,  and  eliminated  by  later 
methods  of  construction.  An  engineer 
who  follows  the  recognized  standard 
practices,  modified  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions of  climate,  soil  and  materials,  will 
have  few  failures  with  his  standard  pave- 
ments. None  of  these  pavements  are 
fool-proof,  however,  and  there  are  all 
sorts  of  opportunities  for  failure,  if  the  1 
supervision  is  incompetent  or  careless. 
Of  course,  I  am  assuming  honest  and 
intelligent  supervision.  Many  failures 
have  been  and  are  perhaps  now  due  to 
incompetence  and  dishonesty. 

There  is  another  interesting  and  very 
annoying  feature  about  poor  pavements. 
It  freciuently  takes  some  >ears  for  the 
defects  to  develop.  In  the  meantime 
a  large  area  has  perhaps  been  con- 
structed of  the  same  type.  Construc- 
tion methods  may  be  changed,  but  for 
the  succeeding  j'ears  the  pavements  laid 
in  the  past  years  furnish  a  continuous 
crop  of  failures.  This  makes  that  type 
of  pavement  unpopular,  for  to  most 
people  asphalt  is  asphalt,  brick  is  brick 
and  wood  is  wood,  and  a  little  detail 
like  an  unbalanced  sand  mixture  or  the 
wrong  species  of  wood  does  not  eoiint 
for  much. 

A  second  class  of  criticism  is  levied  at 
the  standardized  types  of  pavements 
because  of  certain  inherent  defects  of 
.service.  For  example,  macadam  is  fre- 
<iuently  dusty  in  sunnner  and  muddy  in 
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winter;  asphalt  and  wood  are  slippery; 
stone  blocks  are  noisy,  etc.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  admit  the  accusation 
in  many  eases,  and  avoid  the  pavement 
that  is  especially  objectionable  under 
the  circumstances.  For  example,  we 
should  never  have  used  macadam 
among  a  lot  of  retail  stores,  where  the 
dust  would  ruin  the  stock  and  the  mud 
annoy  the  patrons;  nor  asphalt  or  wood 
on  a  steep  grade;  nor  stone  block  or 
even  brick  among  high  office  buildings. 
Another  severe  indictment  is  that  they 
all  need  attention  and  money  for  main- 
tenance. i\Iaintenance  is  a  large  subject 
by  itself  and  all  that  need  be  said  here 
is  that  all  jiavements  require  attention 
in  some  degree  after  construction.  It 
is  a  grave  mistake  to  leave  any  jjave- 
ment  to  its  fate  after  construction,  and 
rank  folly  to  suppose  that  any  pave- 
ment is  permanent. 

Probably  the  most  prolific  source  of 
criticism  of  the  pavements  listed,  ex- 
cepting macadam,  is  still  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  is,  their  cost.  Pavements 
are  paid  for  by  special  assessment  or 
direct  tax;  hence  the  property  owner 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  cost,  wants 
to  know  Avhy  a  "just  as  good"  pave- 
ment cannot  be  built  for  half  or  a  third 
of  the  money,  and  believes  on  general 
principles  that  it  can.  Further,  it  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  nature  for 
the  average  American  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  the  millions  expended  for  pave- 
ments without  coveting  some  of  it  or  at 
least  trying  to  invent  something  better 
that  can  be  built  for  less  money.  Hence 
a  steady  flow  of  new  ideas  begging  for 
approval,  and  the  accompanying  chorus 
of  criticisms  of  everything  old.  New 
pavements  are  suggested  by  experts  and 
by  amateurs,  by  engineers,  chemists, 
road  foremen,  supervisors,  contractors, 
sometimes  by  grand  juries,  frequently 
by  blue-sky  promoters.  Altogether, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  they  make 
a  formidable  showing. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said,  we 
liave  certain  standardized  pavements 
that  are  criticized  for  three  groups  of 
reasons:  (1)  They  sometimes  fail  com- 
pletely to  render  satisfactory  service. 
This  charge  is  generally  unfounded,  if 
the  respective  pavements  be  constructed 


in  their  legitimate  field,  under  compe- 
tent supervision.  (2)  They  have  certain 
inherent  deficiencies.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  must  be  considered 
in  choosing  the  pavement  to  be  laid  in 
any  particular  case.  (3)  The  pavements 
cost  more  than  we  sometimes  feel  they 
are  worth.  This  is  the  real  meat  of  the 
question.  It  opens  the  way  for  experi- 
menting with  new  methods  and  new 
materials.  The  desire  to  find  something 
cheaper,  with  a  market  in  sight  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  the  product, 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  human  ingen- 
uity. 

The  most  promising  fields  for  im- 
provement, then,  are:  (1)  a  new  pave- 
ment corresponding  to  macadam;  (2), 
cheaper  methods  of  constructing  sheet 
asphalt,  stone  blocks,  wood  blocks  and 
vitrified  brick  pavements,  or  else 
cheaper  substitutes  for  these. 

To  replace  plain  macadam,  many  en- 
gineers are  recommending  oil  or  tar 
macadam,  or  else  surface  oil  or  tar  on 
water-bound  macadam. 

To  protect  existing  water-bound  ma- 
cadam against  automobile  traffic,  to 
alleviate  the  dust  and  mud  nuisance  and 
to  make  the  pavements  more  easily 
cleaned,  surfacing  with  oil  or  tar  seems 
to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
This  is  certainly  true,  as  heavy  oils  are 
used  in  California.  This  type  of  pave- 
ment is  not  listed  among  the  standard 
types,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  not 
known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  in- 
sure that  it  is  a  lasting  type.  Although 
some  favor  deliberately  building  a 
water-bound  macadam  and  adding  a 
light  surface  treatment,  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  type  that  will  disappear  with 
the  causes  that  brought  it  into  being, 
i.  e.,  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  existing 
plain  macadam  that  needed  a  protective 
coating. 

Oil  or  tar  macadam  is  the  pavement 
nearest  plain  macadam  that  is  built  to 
stand  the  new  ti-affic  conditions.  By 
the  new  traffic  conditions  I  mean  the 
present  mixture  of  automobiles  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  together  with  a 
tendency  to  increase  wheel  loads  and 
speed.  Oil  macadam,  like  all  pavements, 
has  suffered  from  wrong  .specifications 
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and  poor  workmanship.  The  name  has 
been  applied  to  so  many  forms  of  con- 
struction that  it  means  nothing  definite, 
which  has  added  to  its  discredit.  The 
type  now  in  use  in  Oakland  consists  of 
a  base  of  four  to  five  inches  of  rock 
compacted  as  water-bound  macadam. 
On  this  is  spread  three  inches  of  smaller, 
hard  rock  which  is  treated  with  three 
applications  of  heavy  road  oil,  each 
being  one-half  gallon  to  the  square 
yard.  This  is  screened  and  rolled  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  application, 
and  again  after  the  third,  until  the 
street  is  fairly  hard  and  firm.  This 
pavement  is  intended  to  partially  meet 
the  situation  created  by  heavier  wheel 
loads,  in  that  we  use  one-half  inch  more 
rock  than  in  our  old  water-bound  ma- 
cadam streets  and  place  it  in  two  layers. 
By  the  use  of  oil  we  try  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  introduction  of 
automobiles.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  have  developed  a  pavement 
that  will  be  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  plain  macadam  on  residence  streets. 
It  will  be  another  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  we  can  say  with  finality.  It  may 
be  longer  if  better  methods  are  devel- 
oped. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  about  ten 
cents  per  square  foot,  being  one-third 
more  than  water-bound  macadam.  This 
includes  the  additional  rock,  construc- 
tion in  two  courses,  oiling,  and  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  cost  of  work  during 
foiir  years.  We  have  built,  and  are 
building,  a  large  mileage  of  oil- 
macadam.  We  are  taking  some  ri.sk. 
of  course,  in  \ising  a  pavement  that  has 
no  twenty-year  record  to  prove  its 
worth.  We  can  only  do  like  most  cities, 
plead  the  necessities  of  the  ease,  as  our 
excuse. 

Before  passing  this  subject,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  many  capable 
engineers  that  oil-macadam  is  a  mis- 
take. They  say  that  oil  is  not  a  binder 
but  a  lubricant,  and  point  to  the  many 
failvires  that  have  occurred.  As  to  the 
failures,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  one  street 
in  ten  is  a  thorough  success,  that  the 
pavement  has  promise;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  why  the  one  succeeded 
and  the  other  nine  failed  to  make  the 


succeeding  jobs  successful.  We  have 
had  some  failures  in  Oakland,  although 
the  proportion  is  nearer  one  in  ten  than 
nine  out  of  ten.  We  believe,  however, 
that  we  are  finding  the  causes  of  failure 
and  eliminating  them.  As  to  oil  not 
being  a  binder,  our  oldest  street  is  the 
best  answer  to  that  charge.  It  was 
built  in  1908  and,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  nearlj-  everything  was 
done  wrong.  Nevertheless,  excavations 
opened  in  that  street  give  the  workmen 
almost  as  much  trouble  as  if  the  pave- 
ment were  asphaltic  concrete.  The 
pavement  is  as  dense  as  carefully 
graded  asphaltic  concrete,  for  thous- 
ands of  hoofs  and  steel  tires  have  ham- 
mered it  together  far  more  effectively 
tlian  any  road  roller. 

The  other  large  field  for  improvement 
has  been  stated  to  be  cheaper  methods 
of  constructing  sheet  asphalt,  blocks 
and  brick,  or  a  cheaper  substitute  for 
these.  As  it  may  be  noted  that  these 
pavements  consist  of  distinct  founda- 
tion and  wearing  surface,  it  might  be 
well  to  discuss  these  parts  separately. 

The  usual  foundation  is  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete  about  six  inches  thick. 
This  gives  a  foundation  that  will  bridge 
weak  spots  in  the  subgrade,  caused  by 
backfilled  trenches  or  poor  soil.  If  laid 
with  ordinarj^  care,  it  will  outlast  any 
type  of  wearing  surface.  Assuming  a 
cost  of  twenty  cents  per  square  foot  for 
sheet  asphalt,  complete,  the  foundation 
costs  about  nine  cents  in  Oakland. 

The  substitutes  suggested  are  water- 
bound  macadam  and  asphaltic  concrete. 
Five  or  six  inches  of  water-bound  ma- 
cadam, measured  after  rolling,  formerly 
cost  us  seven  cents  to  eight  cents  per 
square  foot.  For  the  sake  of  resolving 
all  doubts  in  favor  of  the  macadam,  let 
us  assume  that,  as  a  foundation,  six 
inches  of  macadam  can  be  produced 
for  six  and  one-half  cents.  Asphaltic 
concrete  six  inches  thick  would  cost  us 
about  fourteen  cents.  Therefore,  the 
only  choice  seems  to  be  between  hy- 
draulic concrete  and  water-bound  ma- 
cadam, the  latter  ordinarily  costing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  former. 

Water-bound  macadam,  thoroughly 
compacted  by  months  or  years  of  traffic, 
placed  on  a  perfect  subgrade,  makes  a 
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strong  foundation.  But  if  compacted 
only  by  rollers,  and  placed  on  the  ordi- 
nary surface  soil,  ranging  through  all 
varieties  of  poorly  drained  sand,  gravel, 
clay,  loam,  adobe  and  mixtures  thereof, 
on  a  street  with  three  or  more  main  pipe 
trenches  throughout  its  length,  and 
three  service  trenches  to  each  lot,  it  is 
a  poor  foundation  for  an  expensive  sur- 
face. 

If  the  macadam  base  already  exists, 
of  course,  the  financial  estimate  has  a 
different  complexion.  Instead  of  cost- 
ing six  and  one-half  cents,  or  any  other 
amount,  it  may  seem  to  cost  less  than 
nothing  in  that  it  need  not  be  renewed. 
But  trouble  begins  with  the  construc- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  macadam  will 
be  found  irregular,  with  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  have  a  crown  too  steep  for  an 
asphaltie  surface.  Then,  about  that 
time,  if  the  gas  eompan.v  and  water 
company  are  enterprising,  or  the  coun- 
cil insistent,  each  service  pipe  will  be 
inspected  and  renewed.  Perhaps  a 
larger  main  will  be  laid  by  one  or  both 
companies.  Perhaps  the  council  will  be 
possessed  of  real  forethought  and  order 
side  sewers  run  to  every  vacant  lot.  At 
any  rate,  when  it  comes  to  laying  "hot 
stuff,"  the  foundation  is  not  the  foun- 
dation that  entered  into  the  discussion 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  specifica- 
tions. 

Oakland  has  had  experience  with  ma- 
cadam bases  covering  twent.v  or  more 
years.  Most  of  the  heaviest  travel  sec- 
tions have  long  since  worn  oi;t.  Others 
are  being  gradually  replaced.  Still 
others  have  given  fairly  good  service. 
"Whenever  we  make  a  repair  of  the  sur- 
face or  replace  the  pavement  over  a 
trench,  we  put  in  concrete  base.  This 
temporary  expedient  is  increasing  the 
cost  of  repairs,  but  it  staves  off  the  cost 
of  reconstruction. 

And.  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  over- 
come that  difficulty,  it  takes  care  of 
the  settlement  or  prevents  the  settle- 
ment which  almost  always  occurs  when 
you  repair  a  macadam  pavement. 

Of  course,  there  ma.v  be  cases  where 
it  is  proper  to  la.y  asphaltie  surface  on 
macadam  base,  as  on  country  roads,  or 
in  cities  that  have  an  alley  system, 
where  there  is  small  occasion  to  break 


into  the  pavement.  But  it  nuist  always 
be  remembered  that  macadam  depends 
for  its  strength  essentially  upon  the 
character  of  the  subgrade. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  decrease  the 
thickness  of  the  base  to  five  inches  or 
even  to  four.  On  the  basis  of  nine  cents 
for  six  inches  of  concrete,  four  inches 
would  cost  about  six  and  one-half  cents. 
Four  inches  of  macadam  would  cost 
about  four  and  one-half  cents,  on  the 
basis  of  six  and  one-half  cents  for  six 
inches.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
conclusive  reasons  for  adopting  any 
certain  thickness  of  base.  Pavements 
with  thin  bases  have  successfully  with- 
stood traffic  for  many  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  wheel  loads  and  speeds  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  some  of  the 
large  cities  have  already  adopted  eight 
or  nine  inches  as  the  proper  thickness 
for  concrete  base.  Thinking  of  the  base 
as  the  element  that  gives  strength  to 
withstand  heavy  loads,  essential  to  the 
vei"y  existence  of  the  pavement,  and  if 
we  expect  it  to  outlast  several  renewals 
of  the  wearing  surface,  it  seems  wise  to 
be  conservative  on  this  question.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  surface  is  to  be 
of  an  expensive  type.  It  is  surely  un- 
wi.se  to  economize  on  the  base  if  the 
surface  is  to  cost  five  or  ten  times  the 
possible  saving. 

In  the  matter  of  finding  substitutes 
for  the  wearing  surface  of  sheet  asphalt, 
block  and  brick  pavements,  a  few  words 
will  sufficiently  cover  the  subject  as 
to  block  pavements,  both  stone  and 
wood.  These  pavements  are  necessary 
for  the  heaviest  traffic  only,  with  the 
addition  that  stone  blocks  are  fre- 
quentl.v  used  because  of  steep  grades. 
Fortunately  most  of  us  need  these  sel- 
dom. The  only  possibility  of  cheapen- 
ing these  pavements  is  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  blocks,  either  in  the  pro- 
cesses or  in  the  requirements.  There  is 
perhaps  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  but 
not  marked  as  yet. 

As  to  brick,  this  has  proved  very  ser- 
viceable in  the  East  and  in  the  IMissis- 
sippi  Valley,  where  it  is  laid  in  eomi)e- 
tition  with  asphalt.  It  has  decided 
advantages  in  towns  that  are  too  small 
to  .justify  the  construction  of  an  asphalt 
j)lant.     Such   towns  are   sometimes    in 
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hard  straits  to  secure  repair  work.  In 
California  the  brick  has  either  been  of 
poor  quality  or  the  price  too  high  to 
make  this  pavement  a  serious  con- 
tender. It  seems  unlikely  that  this  con- 
dition will  last  indefinitely,  but  until 
good  brick  is  produced  cheaply  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  its 
use. 

The  .subject,  therefore,  narrows  to  a 
discussion  of  possible  cheaper  or  better 
substitutes  for  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
asphalt  pavement.  This  surface,  in  its 
most  expensive  foi'm,  consists  of  one 
and  one-half  or  two  inches  of  asphaltic 
concrete  binder  and  an  inch  and  one- 
haJf  or  two  inches  of  asphaltic  wearing 
surface.  Usually  it  is  three  and  one- 
half  inches  thick.  In  Oakland  we  make 
the  thickness  of  the  binder  two  inches 
and  the  wearing  surface  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  which  is  slightly  cheaper 
than  reversing  these  dimensions. 

This  three  and  one-half  inches  of  ex- 
pensive bituminous  material  is  a  fair 
mark  for  everyone  interested  in  pave- 
ments. A  wide  variety  of  substitutes  is 
being  tried.  In  some  cases  the  surface 
is  omitted  entirel.y,  and  we  have  the 
concrete  pavement.  Others  advocate  a 
thin  protection  of  oil  and  screenings, 
the  so-called  DoUaway  pavement. 
Others  omit  the  binder  and  lay  the 
wearing  .surface  directly  upon  the  con- 
crete, with  or  without  a  paint  coat. 
Others  would  grade  and  mix  the  binder 
carefully  and  leave  off  the  wearing  sur- 
face. 

Concrete  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  so  slippery  as  an  asphaltic  sand 
surface,  but  does  not  stand  the  abrasion 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  and  steel  tires.  The 
contraction  cracks  present  an  annoying 
problem,  and  the  cost  as  now  built  is 
not  much  less  than  sheet  asphalt. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  art  of  building 
these  pavements  develops,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  rubber-tired  vehicles  in- 
creases, it  is  probable  that  this  type  of 
pavement  will  find  a  large  place. 

A  thin  protective  coating  of  oil  and 
screenings  on  concrete  is  a  temporary 
expedient  only.  The  screenings  crush 
under  steel  tires  and  horse  shoes  and 
form  a  brown  dust.  This  action  is.  of 
course,  deferred  if  the  horse  traffic  is 


light.  It  would  seem  that  this  type  of 
pavement  is  a  promising  field  for  ex- 
periment. A  thin  coating,  a  quarter 
inch  in  thickness,  should  be  sufficient 
to  relieve  concrete  of  direct  abrasion. 
If  this  could  be  constructed  of  a  tough 
nuiterial.  as  asphalt  and  stone  dust,  per- 
liaps  it  would  serve  the  purpose  and  be 
more  lasting. 

The  omission  of  the  binder  is  a  prac- 
tice freciuently  followed,  and  much  de- 
bated. It  means  a  reduction  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  sheet 
asphalt.  The  first  asphalt  pavements 
were  built  without  binder.  It  was  in- 
troduced to  give  greater  stability  to  the 
surface  and  to  prevent  creeping  and 
waving.  There  is  no  recent  impi-ove- 
ment  in  laying  surface  mixture  that  re- 
moves the  causes  that  led  to  its  intro- 
duction, excepting  perhaps  the  greater 
attention  given  to  the  sand  grading. 
Its  omission,  therefore,  seems  a  doubt- 
ful practice,  though  justifiable  as  an 
experiment  where  traffic  is  light. 

The  omission  of  the  asphaltic  sand 
wearing  surface  is  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  most  exploited  patented  pavements. 
The  plan  is  to  form  a  carefully  graded 
asphaltic  concrete  and  to  spread  this 
about  two  inches  thick  as  a  wearing 
surface.  As  a  finishing  touch,  a  flush 
coat  of  pure  asphalt  is  usually  spread, 
into  which  stone  chips  are  rolled.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  mixture  is  more 
stable  than  the  sand  mixture,  and  less 
slippery.  It  should  certainly  be  cheaper. 
However,  it  is  not  much,  if  any,  cheaper, 
and  it  has  one  defect  that  injures  it  for 
heavy  traffic.  The  individual  stones 
are  hammered  to  pieces  wherever  ex- 
posed to  steel  tires  or  horseshoes  and 
the  broken  fragments  are  gradually 
torn  out,  forming  pits.  A  flush  coat  de- 
lays this  action,  but  the  stones  rolled 
into  the  flush  coat  are  subject  to  it  and 
need  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
For  auto  traffic  this  type  of  pavement 
should  give  good  service,  provided  that 
it  is  as  stable  as  claimed,  and  the  cost 
be  reduced. 

One  ather  attempted  modification  of 
asphaltic  wearing  sui'faces  deserves 
mention :  the  Topeka  mixture.  This  is 
really  an  ordinary  asphaltic  wearing 
surface,    composed   of  sand,   dust    and 
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asphaltic  cement,  into  which  a  eonsid- 
erable  proportion  of  ten-mesh  to  two- 
mesh  material  is  introduced.  This 
coarser  material  virtually  tloats  in  the 
finer  material.  The  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  asphalt  required  to  coat  all 
of  the  particles,  and  to  make  a  pave- 
ment of  a  slightly  rougher  texture. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  I  believe  there  is  more  real 
merit,  inehiding  economy,  under  exist- 
ing conditions  in  the  listed  standard 
pavements  than  in  any  of  the  substi- 
tutes suggested,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  plain  macadam  has  become  out  of 
date  for  city  purposes.  We  have  not 
yet  found  a  pavement  with  all  the  vir- 
tues of  sheet  asphalt  or  stone  l)loek 
that  can  be  built  for  the  cost  of  jna- 
cadam. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  folly 
to  predict  that  these  will  be  the  only 
or  most  common  types  of  pavement 
built  twenty  years  hence.  It  is  fre- 
quently, and  well,  said  that  the  science 
of  paving  is  in  its  early  days.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  engineers  to  ex- 
amine every  new  idea  and  suggestion  for 
traces  of  merit,  applying  all  the  tests 
of  theory  and  experiment.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  bases  and  sur- 
faces that  have  been  mentioned  as  ex- 
perimental will  replace  some  of  the 
types  designated  as  standardized. 

Finally,  a  few  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject of  experimental  pavements.  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  large 
cities,  could  well  afford  to  spend  con- 
siderable money  on  systematic  experi- 
ments. As  it  is.  we  are  spending  enor- 
mous sums  exiierimentally,  but  not  sys- 
tematically. Therefore,  it  might  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  principles  that 
might  increase  results  and  decrease  cost 
if  generally  followed. 

We  should  limit  the  area  of  any  one 
kind  of  exiieriment,  not  plunging  until 
sure.  Jlany  pavements  have  suffered 
years  of  disrepute  because  they  were 
"built  extensively  before  they  were 
understood  and  the  details  perfected. 
Furtheniiorc.  experiments  cost  money 
if  they  fail. 

All  of  the  standardized  types  men- 
tioned have  been  in  use  long  enough  for 


us  to  know  approximately  their  life, 
annual  cost  and  the  kind  of  service  that 
they  render.  Although  improvements 
are" being  made  from  time  to  time,  their 
essentialform  is  well  known.  It  would 
seem  wise  to  adhere  to  them  tuitil  other 
types  and  until  essential  moditicatitnis 
prove  their  worth  through  the  service 
test.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
should  adopt  standard  specifications  for 
use  throughout  California  or  the  United 
States.  Far  from  it.  Conditions  of  cli- 
mate, drainage,  rock,  sand  and  other 
nuiterials.  character  of  traffic,  grades 
and  labor  make  it  desirable  that  each 
community  work  out  its  own  details. 

We  should  not  .judge  a  pavement  en- 
tirely by  one  failure  when  the  cause  is 
clearly  "explainable,  nor  should  we  pro- 
claim it  successful  if  it  withstands  traf- 
fic for  one,  two  or  three  years  if  the  ex- 
pected life  is  twenty  years.  Nor  should 
we  permit  the  public  to  judge  by  these 
faulty  standards.  Laymen  are  prone  to 
judge  a  pavement  after  a  very  short 
interval. 

■  We  should  be  cautious  about  experi- 
menting with  the  base.  True,  a  serious 
defect  in  the  base  will  arouse  less  criti- 
cism from  the  public  than  a  minor  fiaw 
in  the  surface,  but  a  weak  base  gener- 
ally means  a  short-lived  pavement, 
wliile  a  defect  in  the  surface  can  usu- 
ally be  easily  repaired. 

We  should  not  indiscriminately  re- 
peat experiments  that  have  been  made 
and  abandoned  by  others.  Repetition 
is  frequently  legitimate,  but  too  often 
it  is  done  through  ignorance  that  the 
other  has  been  made.  We  should  follow 
the  literature  of  pavements,  discuss 
matters  with  our  fellows  and  rei^u't 
freely  the  results  of  our  experience. 
Herein  lies  the  value  of  these  annual 
meetings,  and  particularly  the  value  of 
the  discussions  that  follow  the  papers. 
(Applause.) 

llr.  .lessuj):  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
been  very  greatly  interested  in  this 
very  excellent  paper  that  has  so  well 
and  thoroughly  covered  tiie  ground.  It 
has  certainly  laid  a  good  foiuidation  for 
all  the  discussion  that  we  may  put  upon 
the  subject  in  this  convention.  Since 
we  are  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
City  PlaiHiing  Section  today.  1  think  we 
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may  take  the  liberty  of  holding  our  ses- 
sion until  half  past  twelve.  Will  there 
be  any  objection  to  that  ?  If  we  do  that, 
I  think  we  can  divide  oiir  time  so  that 
we  can  give  at  least  twenty  minutes  now 
for  discussion  of  this  paper,  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  then  give  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
outlined  in  the  City  Planning  program. 
If  there  is  no  objection  to  that,  we  will 
take  tliat  for  the  order  of  the  morning. 
That  being  the  order,  we  are  open  now 
for  discussion  of  Mr.  Frickstad's  paper. 
I  would  like  to  elicit  discussion,  and  I 
would  particularly  like  to  request,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stenographer,  that 
anyone  rising  will  give  his  name  and 
the  name  of  the  town  he  represents. 

Mayor  E.  J.  Garrard,  of  Richmond : 
There  are  some  specifications  that  we 
have  adopted  in  Richmond  that  I  would 
like,  a  little  later  on,  to  make  the  dele- 
gates present  acquainted  with,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Jessup :  We  will  certainly  find 
time  for  that.  As  no  one  chooses  to 
enter  this  discussion  voluntarily,  per- 
haps the  chair  will  have  to  direct  the 
discussion  somewhat.  I  would  like  to 
hear  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bromfield, 
of  San  j\Iateo,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  work  along  this  line — 
not  necessarily  discussing  the  paper,  but 
simply  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  pavements,  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  Davenport  Bromfield,  City  Engi- 
neer, San  Mateo :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  in 
a  position  to  discuss  this  paper.  I  do 
not  know  that  any  of  us  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  discuss  a  valuable  contribution 
of  the  sort  that  has  just  been  presented 
to  us,  because  it  is  very  general  in  its 
statements,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information  for  us  to  meditate 
upon  and  study  out.  In  other  words.  I 
think  the  statements  therein  contained 
are  not  suffieientl.v  definite  for  us  to 
discuss.  But  I  will  be  very  glad  to  tell 
you  what  an  experience  I  have  had  as 
an  engineer  in  a  town  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  people,  in  engineering  the 
street  work  there,  and  also  doing  other 
street  work  under  private  practice  on 
the  peninsula  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Most  of  our  street  work  in  that  sec- 


tion has  been  laid  upon  a  very  good 
base  or  foundation.  Mo.st  of  the  nat- 
ural foundation  there  is  of  a  heavy  scili- 
ment  gravell.y  soil  base  or  clay,  whii-li 
I  think  is  a  verj^  important  thing,  as  we 
all  know,  in  the  building  of  street  pa\  r- 
ment  or  anj^  other  form  of  engineeriiiir 
construction.  We  started  in  with  onr 
street  work  on  the  peninsida  aboiit  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  perhaps  a  little 
previous  to  that,  but  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood,  by  building  what  we 
called  our  standard  suburban  strnt 
pavement,  which  consisted  of  a  four  nr 
five  inch  concrete  base  with  an  inch  of 
binder  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  of  sheet  asphalt  surface.  We 
have  no  criticism  to  offer  on  that  kind 
of  pavement.  We  find  it  has  given  us 
excellent  service,  and  those  streets 
which  we  built  along  those  lines  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  show  no  signs  of  deeay 
whatever.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
in  other  words,  with  that  form  of  ciui- 
struetion. 

That  form  of  street  pavement  costs 
us  from  20  to  22  cents  a  square  foot. 
When  we  began  paving  the  streets  in 
the  outskirts  of  our  cit.v.  we  endeavored 
to  find  a  cheaper  form  of  pavement,  and 
we  adopted  what  we  call  a  private  form 
of  pavement,  which  is  more  or  less  an 
asphalt  macadam  or  asphaltic  concrete. 
We  put  down  a  five-inch  asphaltic  con- 
crete. That  cost  us  from  16  to  17  cents 
a  square  foot.  That  also  has  been  giv- 
ing us  very  good  sati.sfaetion.  We  have 
no  criticism  whatever  to  make  of  that ; 
we  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  it  so 
far. 

But  the  tendency  has  been  to  try  and 
cheapen  the  form  of  construction  of  our 
street  pavement,  and  latel.v  we  have  im- 
ported into  our  little  town  a  pavement 
known  as  the  Topeka  specification,  or 
Topeka  pavement,  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism. 
As  I  understand  the  Topeka  pavement 
specification,  it  has  been  got  up  with 
the  sole  purpose  and  idea  of  giving  us 
something  as  near  an  approach  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Warrenite  pavement  as 
possible  without  encroaching  upon  the 
patent  or  infringing  that  right.  My 
idea  is,  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
with  that  pavement,  that  we  would  per- 
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liaps  do  a  good  deal  better  if  we 
adopted  the  Warrenite  pavement.  I  am 
line  of  those  who  believe  that  it  pays  a 
city  or  an  individual  to^use  a  patented 
or  a  copyrighted  thing,  provided  it  has 
merit.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  pre,jndiced  against  a  thing 
because  we  have  to  pay  a  royalty  on  it. 
I  have  .iust  had  a  little  experience  along 
that  line  myself,  in  the  construction  of 
some  concrete  bridges  in  San  Mateo 
county.  We  voted  a  matter  of  some 
$50,000  to  construct  some  bridges,  and 
when  I  .began  to  investigate  the  best 
method  of  construction.  I  found  that 
the  most  suitable  form  of  construction 
for  our  purpose  in  those  bridges  was  by 
the  use  of  a  patented  system  of  placing 
steel  bars  and  steel  rods  in  a  concrete 
slab.  I  immediately  recommended  to 
the  board  in  control  that  they  adopt 
this  system,  and  as  quickly  met  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  very  bitter  oppo- 
sition towards  paying  a  royalty  to  any- 
body, it  being  the  thought  that  there 
must  be  some  graft  or  something  in  a 
proposition  where  an  engineer  recom- 
mends the  paying  of  a  royalty.  How- 
ever, we  carried  the  thing  through  after 
a  strenuous  fight,  and  we  built  our 
bridges,  and  then  received  the  com- 
mendation of  not  only  those  who  fought 
us  at  the  beginning,  but  the  general 
public,  and  our  lowest  bid  on  the 
bridges  was  something  like  $32,000, 
whereas  my  own  estimate  was  about 
$50,000.  We  saved  about  $18,000.  after 
paying  a  royalty  of  four  cents  a  square 
foot  for  the  use  of  this  patent  in  the 
construction  of  those  bridges.  I  simply 
mention  that  to  show  my  view.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  be  preju- 
diced at  the  very  outset  against  paying 
a  royalty  for  something  that  has  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  this  so-called 
Warrenite  pavement. 

The  criticism  I  have  to  make  in  this 
so-called  Topeka  pavement,  which  we 
have  used  extensively  in  our  town — and 
the  principal  reason  we  have  used  it  was 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and,  as  I 
say,  it  was  an  importation  from  some 
of  our  neighboring  States.  We  have 
.just  lately  paved  one  of  our  little  su- 
burbs and  done  some  nine  or  ten  miles 


of  streets  with  this  Topeka  pavement, 
which  consists  of  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
so-called  Topeka  mixture  surface  laid 
on  top  of  a  four-inch  concrete  base,  and 
that  pavement,  although  it  has  only 
been  down  some  sixty  or  ninety  days, 
is  alread.v  showing  a  mass  of  small 
cracks,  which  it  seems  to  me  are  due 
to  undue  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  surface  mixture.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  that  mixture  has  not  the 
proper  amount  of  bitumen  in  it,  or  the 
proper  amount  of  rock  filling.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  poor  mixture.  But,  as  in 
everything  else  in  this  life  that  we  deal 
with,  street  paving  does  not  differ  from 
it  very  much  ;  the  important  thing  in  it, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get  the  best  result 
at  the  lowest  cost.  That  is  what  we  are 
after — all  of  us — is  to  get  the  best  pave- 
ment we  can  for  the  least  expenditure, 
and  the  great  tendency  now  in  all  of 
our  suburban  towns  is  to  get  something- 
cheap.  But  I  think  we  err  in  that  re- 
gard, and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  engi- 
neers to  endeavor  to  produce  quality  in 
street  pavement  rather  than  to  endeavor 
to  get  something  cheap,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  property  owners  at  the  initial 
point. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  go  much  fur- 
ther in  telling  you  what  we  have  done 
in  our  town,  or  to  talk  generally  along 
this  line  of  street  pavements.  I  have 
endeavored  to  be  brief  in  going  over 
what  we  have  done  in  San  Mateo  and 
our  neighborhood.  I  might  say  that  my 
own  experience  is  that  I  favor,  wher- 
ever possible,  a  sheet  asphalt  surface  of 
pavement.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
meets  •  with  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
from  the  users  of  automobiles  and  the 
automobile  traffic,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  are  governed  very 
largely  today,  and  we  have  to  be  in  the 
construction  of  our  street  surfaces,  and 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
growing  automobile  traffic.  But  I 
think  in  at  least  some  of  our  streets 
which  we  have  laid  the  last  few  years, 
particularly  those  where  we  have  laid 
this  asphaltic  concrete  surface  and  not 
the  sheet  asphalt,  vehicle  traffic  and 
horse  traffic  is  taking  the  sides  of  the 
road.  Take  it  on  our  State  highway 
construction   through   our  cities,    where 
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only  a  strip  of  1.")  or  :^l)  feet  has  been 
paved  with  asi)lialtic-  pavement,  and  the 
horse  traftie  and  vehicnlar  traffic  is 
takini;-  the  side  of  the  street.  They  com- 
plain that  is  extremely  hard  for  their 
horses'  feet,  and  they  are  going  on  the 
sides  of  the  road.  I  simply  mention  this 
to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  onr  jndg- 
ment  has  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  street  pavements,  according-  to  the 
kind  of  traffic  that  is  to  go  over  a  pave- 
ment, and  the  kind  that  we  have  under 
construction.  But  my  own  private 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
endeavor  to  build  something  cheap, 
simply  because  the  property  owners  are 
howling  for  something  cheap.  They 
claim  it  is  going  to  confiscate  their 
property  to  give  them  a  more  expen- 
sive pavement,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  correct. 

5Ir.  George  L.  Dillman.  of  Alameda: 
What  are  the  points  covered  by  the 
^Yarrenite  pavement  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Bromfield:  The  Warrenite  pave- 
ment is  a  patented  system,  and  is  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  mixture  and  rock  and 
sand  is  ])roportioned  in  a  certain  way. 
and  the  courts  have  pa.ssed  upon  this 
system  or  method  of  mixing,  and  the 
Warren  people  have  a  patent  right  on 
that  particular  mixture.  This  Topeka 
form  of  jiavement  that  we  have  been 
using  lately,  and  of  which  I  speak,  is  a 
certain  mixture  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  get  around  the  Warren  patent. 
But  my  own  view  in  the  matter  is  tliat 
it  is  not  a  good  mixture,  that  there  is 
not  enough  bitumen  put  in  the  Topeka 
mixture,  nor  is  there  the  projjcr  propor- 
tion and  sizes  of  rock  placed  in  the  mix- 
ture. On  roads  of  easy  grade.  I  myself 
favor  the  sheet  a.sphalt   surface. 

'Sir.  W.  L.  Thompson,  City  Engineer 
of  Chula  Vista  :  You  speak  of  cracks 
that  come  in  this  pavement.  One  of  the 
claims  of  the  Topeka  pavement  is  that 
it  is  self-healing.     Do  you  find  it  so? 

Mr.  Bromfield :  No.  I  have  not  found 
it  so.    That  is  not  my  experience. 

ilr.  Thompson :  A  paper  recently 
published  in  Burlingame.  or  giving  the 
reports  of  the  work  done  in  Burlingame. 
makes  this  statement,  that  this  Tojieka 
win-k  has  been   fullv   self-healing,   and 


that  is  one  of  the  claims  they  make 
for  it. 

Mr.  Bromfield:  1  have  not  found 
it  so. 

Sir.  Thompson :  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  there  is  any  gentleman  here  familiar 
with  this  class  of  work  in  Burlingame 
who  will  give  his  experience,  because 
this  paper  that  was  recently  sent  to  my 
office  gave  quite  a  long  treatise,  and 
I  think  it  is  from  one  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco engineers,  of  the  results  they  had 
at  Burlingame  upon  that  experiment, 
covering  a  period  of  at  least  two  or 
three  years  on  these  various  styles  of 
pavement,  and  it  spoke  very  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  Topeka  classification. 
The  gentleman  from  San  ]Mateo  says 
that  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  (|ual- 
ity  for  the  sake  of  the  property  owner. 
But  I  have  to  repeat,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  others  here  will  say  the  same 
thing,  that  I  represent  a  community 
where  the  money  end  of  it  is  absolutely 
the  necessary  end.  W^e  want  pavements. 
but  we  haven't  the  money  to  go  into 
high-class  work.  Therefore,  we  have 
got  to  get  something  of  an  economical 
nature  or  of  a  cheap  nature,  as  you  call 
it.  and  I  am  very  much  interested,  and  I 
am  sure  others  will  be.  in  finding  out 
the  results  that  have  come  from  the  use 
of  this  Topeka  pavement. 

Mr.  August  Berg,  of  Burlingame :  I 
must  take  issue.  ^Mr.  Chairman,  with  my 
friend  Bromfield  of  San  ]\Iateo.  We  are 
the  ones  that  put  in  the  To]ieka  specifi- 
cation first,  and  we  claim  that  we  have 
as  good  streets  as  there  are  in  the  State. 
I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  as  good 
streets  as  some  particular  man,  but  I 
put  it  flatly  that  we  have  as  good  streets 
as  there  are  anywhere  in  the  State. 
You  take  the  road,  call  it  the  county 
road,  that  you  go  along  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  going  to  San  Jose,  and  the 
.stretch  in  Burlingame  is  the  best  road 
there  is  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose. 
Automobile  people  who  go  over  that 
street  will  bear  me  out.  and  tell  you 
that  what  I  say  is  right. 

Mr.  Jessup:  What  is  that  pave- 
ment ? 

Sir.  Berg  :     Tlie  Topeka  specification. 

Sir.  Jessup:  Four  inches  of  con- 
crete? 
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.Mr.  Berg:     Four  inches  of  concrete. 

Mr.  Jessnp :  And  two  inches  of  siir- 
fai-e  •! 

:\Ir.  Bern-:  I  think  it  is  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inches — ah)ns;-  the  coimty 
road  it  is  two  inches,  but  where  we  are 
using  it  now.  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half. 

;\Ir.  Thompson:  Yon"  have  used  a 
five-inch  base.  also,  on  some  of  your 
streets'.' 

;\Ir.  Berg:  Yes,  but  that  was  with 
other  specifications,  and  we  find  it  is 
just  as  good — we  have  got  streets  now 
where  we  paid  23  cents  per  foot,  and  a 
gentleman  the  other  day  said  to  me : 
"Why,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  I  have  been  paying  23  cents  for 
a  bitumen  surface,  and  it  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  this  one  that  cost  15  cents." 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yon  have  had  some 
as  low  as  12  cents  a  foot,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Berg :  In  all  of  our  streets,  with 
the  grading  and  everything,  it  runs 
about  that — that  is,  we  understand  that 
is  all.  Of  course,  the  other  is  all  right,, 
but  M'hen  you  get  incidentals  and  every- 
thing in.  we  alwa.vs  hold  it  down  to  15 
cents  or  over — if  it  was  over  that,  with 
everything  complete,  we  confine  their 
bids  to  it.  and  it  is  for  them  to  keep 
within  it.  But  we  are  laying  now.  I 
think,  about  four  miles  of  what  we  call 
the  east  side  of  Burlingame.  and  are 
la.ving  it  in  the  same  way.  We  were 
talking  about  paying  23  cents  on  one  of 
our  avenues,  the  way  it  was  put  on  with 
a  binder  and  everything  else,  and  it  has 
cracked  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
other.  In  one  block,  I  can  see  over  a 
dozen  cracks,  and  it  is  cracked  a  good 
deal  more.  Another  thing  is,  the  sheet 
asphalt,  and  I  am  not  saying  anything 
against  the  sheet  asphalt,  but  the  auto- 
mobiles will  skid  on  it,  and  on  the  To- 
peka  specifications  they  do  not,  and 
automobile  people  like  it  better,  and  the 
more  autos  use  it,  the  better  the  streets 
are — that  is.  for  automobiles.  As  I  say. 
if  you  ever  go  through  our  city,  and 
yon  go  from  one  end  of  Burlingame  to 
the  other,  you  will  find  it  is  as  good  a 
street  as  the  State  put  in  anywhere,  or 
as  you  can  find  anywhere  in  the  State. 
even  in  the  cities.  We  are  glad  that  the 
people  from  the  East  came  out  with  the 


Topeka  specification.  And,  as  to  W^ar- 
renite,  we  like  it  better  than  we  do  the 
Warrenite.     And  we  have  all  kinds. 

;Mr.  Thompson:  As  long  as  you  are 
on  this  specification,  I  will  state  that 
in  1898,  this  Topeka  specification  was 
first  put  on  in  Pittsburg,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  the  report  that  was  sent 
from  other  States  was  that  it  was  in 
exceptionally  good  condition  at  the 
present  time.  It  may  be,  of  course,  due 
to  climatic  or  some  other  conditions 
that  we  find  here,  but  it  strikes  me,  as 
an  engineer,  that  the  value  of  it  is  high 
as  compared  with  the  Warrenite  pave- 
ment. There  is  only  a  difference  of 
about  2()7c  of  bitumen  and  the  grading 
of  the  stones,  or  rather  stone  is  half 
inch  rock,  and  is  similar,  although  it  is 
not  within  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  Jessup :  San  Mateo  has  given 
this  class  of  pavement  a  very  good  trial, 
and  I  think  the  matter  is  worthy  of  very 
careful  consideration.  We  will  have  to 
arrange  a  time  to  complete  this  discus- 
sion, gentlemen.  Mr.  Friekstad  has  not 
been  plied  with  any  questions  yet.  and 
he  cannot  get  off  so  easily.  I  think  we 
may  try  to  arrange  a  time  later  when  we 
can  go  on  with  this  discussion.  It  is  one 
to  which  there  is  no  end.  of  course. 
There  are  a  good  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  spent  on  pavements  in  Cali- 
iornia,  and  this  is  the  great  item  of 
expense  in  all  cities — not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  first  cost,  but  the  question  of 
maintenance,  and  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant (luestion,  so  far  as  the  money  end 
of  it  is  concerned,  that  we  have.  I 
think  we  will  tiirn  the  mc^'ting  over  to 
the  City  Planning  section,  and  Dr.  IIow- 
erth  will  take  charge. 

]Mr.  Turner:  Before  we  ad.journ.  I 
would  like  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
;Mr.  Friekstad  for  his  very  valuable 
paper. 

^Ir.  Bromfield  :     I  second  the  motion. 

Jlr.  Jessnp:  You  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion, gentlemen,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  I\Ir.  Friekstad  for  his 
very  valuable  jiaper.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

The  motion  prevailed  unanimously. 

ilr.  Jessup:     The  motion  is  carried. 
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and  it  is  so  ordered.  Dr.  Howerth  will 
now  assume  the  chair. 

Professor  I.  W.  Howerth,  of  Berkeley, 
presiding:  We  will  now  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  city  plannino-. 
Three  papers  are  schediiled  for  this 
morning.  Before  those  papers  are  read, 
there  is  some  business  to  transact.  We 
are,  first,  to  hear  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization. 

Mr.  Murdoch:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  was  appointed  last  evening, 
and  the  time  between  a  late  breakfast 
and  nine  o'clock  was  too  short  to  com- 
plete our  labors.  We  have  had  a  very 
interesting  meeting,  and  have  practic- 
ally agreed,  and  have  called  for  another 
meeting  with  the  officers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  co-ordination,  etc..  and  we  would 
like  to  ask  further  time  until  tomorrow 
morning  to  make  our  complete  report. 

Dr.  Howerth :  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  time  asked  for  will  be  granted. 
What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
meeting?  Is  there  anything  in  the  way 
of  business  to  be  transacted? 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Chene.y.  Secretary 
City  Planning  Section.  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California :  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on 
Resolutions.  There  are  several  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  prepared,  and  they 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
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I  Needing  WATER  PIPEj 

jwill  find  it  economy  to  let  us  know  what  they  want « 
i      Our  Second  Hind  Pipe  stands  any  reasonable  use.  i 

•  It  is  selected  and  guaranteed.     Sterilized,  hot  asphal-  \ 

•  turn  dipped.     Health  to  the  community.  ! 

•  Let  us  figure  on  your  next  lot  of  service  pipe.     All  1 

•  kinds  and  sizes  of  fittings  and  valves  1 

I  LARGEST  PIPE  WORKS  IN  THE  WEST  • 

I    WEISSBAUM    PIPE    WORKS    j 

;  143  ELEVENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCOj 


Engineer  Wants  Position. 

An  engineer  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence, who  has  devoted  the  past  nine 
years  to  municipal  work,  including 
street  and  road  construction,  sewers, 
etc.,  wants  position.  Has  been  engineer 
for  four  Eastern  municipalities  and  one 
in  California.  Highest  references  fur- 
nished.    Address  "T,"  this  office. 


this  conference,  and,  before  they  are 
spoken  of,  thej'  ought  to  be  worked  over 
by  a  committee,  I  think.  I  move  that 
the  chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  such 
a  committee,  to  report  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Murdock:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried 
unanimoitsly. 

Mr.  Cheney:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
here  two  resolutions  which  might  be  re- 
ferred to  that  committee  without  tak- 
ing the  time  at  this  meeting  to  read 
them.  I  believe  Mr.  Murdoch  has  one, 
and  if  there  are  any  others,  they  might 
be  turned  in  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  after  this  meeting.  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  them  and  see  that  they  get  to 
the  committee. 

Dr.  Howerth :  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  chair  will  appoint  the  commit- 
tee now,  and  as  such  committee  the 
chair  appoints  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Mur- 
doch and  Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  Murdock:  I  have  two  resolu- 
tions I  would  like  to  offer  to  submit  to 
the  committee.  I  think  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  take  the  time  to  read  them. 
One  is  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to 
make  city  planning  commissions  manda- 
tory in  all  unchartered  cities  of  the 
State;  and  the  second  one  is  to  further 
criticize  and  make  possible  the  study  of 
city  planning.  I  merely  submit  those 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions. 

Dr.  Howerth :  Hand  them,  Mr.  Mur- 
dock, to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
just  appointed.  Are  there  any  other 
resolutions  to  be  stibmitted  now  to  this 
committee,  If  there  are  any  later,  they 
may  be  submitted  directly.  Mr.  Cheney 
is  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is  there 
any  further  business  before  the  confer- 
ence? If  not.  the  first  paper  will  be 
"What  Cit.v  Planning  Commissions  in 
California  May  Accomplish,"  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Dillman,  president  of  the  Ala- 
meda City  Planning  Commission.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dillman.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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WHAT  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
MAY  ACCOMPLISH 

By  GEORGE  L.  DILLMAN,  President  of  the  Alameda  City  Planning  Commission 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  When 
this  subject  was  assigned  and  accepted, 
I  sat  down  one  evening  and  wrote  a 
very  satisfactory  address.  I  went  to 
sleep  very  well  satisfied.  The  next 
morning,  on  reviewing  it.  I  found  I  had 
given  very  good  expression  to  what  I 
did  not  know,  so  destroyed  it. 

I  called  up  the  boss,  plead  the  baby 
act,  suggested  somebody  else  or  a 
change  of  subject.  Well,  he  said:  "The 
main  thing  is  to  bring  something  up  for 
discussion.  None  of  us  know  as  much 
as  we  will  on  the  subject."  So  I  am 
like  McGinnis,  meeting  McCarth.v : 
"Good  morning,  McCarthy.  How  are 
ye  this  morning — not  as  I  cares  a  damn, 
but  just  to  start  the  argument." 

As  my  contribution,  I  will  discuss 
foundation  principles  that  seem  to 
apply.  Having  had  more  to  do  with 
foundations  than  superstructures,  I  will 
be  more  at  home  than  in  discussing 
other  phases  of  the  subject. 

When  property  rights  came  into 
vogue,  witli  the  advent  of  civilization, 
they  grew  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
general  principle  that  a  man  could  do 
as  he  liked  with  his  own.  That  founda- 
tion was  built  on  largely  in  the  early 
days,  and  it  even  extended  to  the  right 
to  do  as  a  man  pleased  with  his  wife 
and  his  children,  and  I  believe  there 
was  a  time  when  killing  one's  wife  was 
not  considered  murder.  Things  are  dif- 
ferent now.  and  the  right  of  the  prop- 
erty owner  today  is  not  what  it  was 
then.  His  right,  in  other  words,  to  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  own  has  been  very 
much  curtailed.  And  city  planning  is 
simply  the  culmination  of  that  curtail- 
ment. 

City  planning  is  not  entirely  new.  The 
right  to  do  with  one's  own  as  he  pleases 
has  been  curtailed  in  many  directions. 
Foundation  principles  have  changed  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  a  man  must 
consider  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  in  everything  he  does  with  his 
own.    He  can't  keep  chickens  in  certain 


sections  of  the  country;  he  can't  build 
buildings  be.yond  a  certain  height,  as 
to  which  examples  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  have  resulted  in  an  ordinance 
almost  everywhere  limiting  the  height 
of  buildings;  he  can't  build  the  kind  of 
a  building  he  wants  to.  but  must  con- 
form to  certain  ordinances;  he  can't 
dig  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  he  used  to, 
because  the  courts  have  said  he  cannot 
alienate  the  lateral  support  of  his  neigh- 
bor's land,  and  there  are  laws  recently 
passed  which  say  the  flowing  water  is 
for  the  public,  and  man  has  not  a  right 
to  stop  flowing  streams  across  his  land 
or  under  his  land — perhaps  the  most 
recent  thing  along  this  line.  Take  it  all 
around,  the  advent  of  Citj'  Planning 
commissions  is  simply  a  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  affairs  in  that  line. 

If  one  knew  at  the  outset  how  large 
it  would  grow  and  what  industries 
would  thrive  and  be  desirable,  city  plan- 
ning would  be  much  easier.  But  condi- 
tions change.  The  only  towns  I  know 
that  were  started  "de  novo"  are  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Lincoln,  Neb,,  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

When  Washington  was  planned,  the 
Great  Union  Railway  Terminal,  which 
was  shown  on  the  screen  last  night,  was 
impossible.  Railroads  were  not.  The 
first  locomotive  had  yet  to  be  built. 
Washington  was  well  planned,  but  its 
future  was  entirely  misunderstood.  It 
has  had  to  be  replanned  twice  since, 
with  radical  changes,  and  the  future 
will  necessitate  other  changes  and  fur- 
ther extensions.  Washington  has  out- 
grown the  original  conception  enor- 
mously. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  planned  for  a 
much  greater  city  that  it  has  become. 
This  was  done  to  avoid  real  estate  spec- 
ulation in  this  new  capital  of  a  new 
State.  Whether  wisely  planned  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Maj'be  the  fu- 
ture will  develop  that  the  original  con- 
ception was  good. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  laid  out   on   so- 
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called  liberal  lines.  They  were.  There 
was  so  much  room  that  each  block  was 
ten  chains  square,  with  no  alleys.  The 
result  is  a  great  center  in  each  block  of 
no  special  use. 

So,  city  commissions,  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  times,  nuist 
consider  to  a  certain  extent  the  future. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  do  that,  because 
things  are  changing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  I  am  not  sure  but  what,  in  a  few 
years,  we  will  have  to  have  public  land- 
ing places  for  flying  machines,  and 
starting  places,  with  just  as  great  im- 
provements as  playgrounds  and  boule- 
vards are  today. 

In  our  little  City  of  Alameda,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  variety  of  questions. 
Those  questions  are  not  different  in 
kind,  but  in  degree,  from  ({uestions  aris- 
ing in  other  cities.  We  have  a  water 
front,  largely  unimproved,  which  will 
be  a  very  considerable  element  in  our 
future  development.  We  have  a  large 
area  of  ground  whch  has  recently  been 
reclaimed  —  three  or  four  thousand 
acres,  I  think;  I  am  not  quite  certain 
about  the  area — whieh  has  absolutely 
no  buildings  and  no  improvements  upon 
it.  There  we  have  some  little  chance  to 
do  something,  if  we  know  what  we  want 
to  do.  And  we  are  here  at  this  confer- 
ence to  try  and  learn  something.  We 
haven't  much  information,  and  if  I  had 
to  talk  to  the  original  (juestion  strictly, 
all  that  I  could  do  would  be  to  say  :  ' "  I 
don't  know:  I  don't  know  definitely 
what  City  Planning  Commissions  can 
do."  But  we  are  studying  it.  and  we 
would  like  to  know.  We  think  we  see 
great  possibilties  in  better  housing,  bet- 
ter transportation,  and  in  generally  bet- 
ter conditions  for  living — for  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  We  would  like  to 
have  information  that  others  have  for 
the  benefit  of  our  city.     I  thank  you. 

Prof.  Ilowerth  :  This  time  is  at  o\ir 
disposal  for  the  discussion  of  the  sul)- 
ject  thus  presented.  Has  anyone  any 
remarks  to  make? 

Mr.  F.  T.  Robson,  of  the  Berkeley 
Cit.v  Planning  Commission :  Sir,  Chair- 
man, the  efficiency  engineer  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  in  vogue,  so  far 
as  manufacturing  and  industrial  jilants 
are  concerned,  and.  as  I  understand  it, 


the  city  planning  work  lies,  you  might 
.say,  along  identical  lines.  We  all  know, 
and  we  all  have  seen  in  our  lifetimes, 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
some  factories,  the  jiossibilities  of  the 
moving  of  machines  or  the  changing  or 
grouping  of  buildings,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  in  order  to  eliminate  one 
handling  of  the  product,  or  two  hand- 
lings, or  anything  which  means  more 
efficiency  in  getting  the  product  to 
market.  This  same  idea  apijlies,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  to  the  municipality.  The 
municipality,  in  its  best  sense,  is  simply 
a  corporation,  of  whom  the  stockholders 
or  owners  are  the  citizens  of  that  munic- 
ipality, and  any  benefit  to  the  commnn- 
it,v  as  a  whole  will  benefit  directly  or 
indirectly  every  inhal)itant  of  that  com- 
munity. 

City  planning,  in  its  first  aspect,  is 
probably  largely  a  question  of  trans- 
portation of  one  kind  or  another.  No 
community  that  has  grown  rapidly, 
such  as  have  the  California  communi- 
ties, and  has  reached  a  size  of  2;j,0fl0 
or  more  inhabitants,  but  what  has  al- 
ready some  kind  of  a  problem  of  either 
distribution  or  congestion,  or  some  other 
phase  of  the  transportation  problem  to 
deal  with.  The  cities  in  the  valleys  of 
the  State  have  one  phase  of  the  ([ues- 
tion ;  the  cities  along  the  Coast,  .such 
as  Berkeley,  have  a  very  different  prob- 
lem to  deal  with.  When  the  cit.y  was 
first  laid  out,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  tell  in  what  direction  it  would  go. 
And.  as  a  result,  the  lines  of  transjiorta- 
tion  are  not  well  defined,  and  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  future.  Jlost 
cities  have  grown  far  out  of  the  thought 
of  the  original  founders,  and  vviiiit  to 
do  now  is  a  great  problem. 

The  matter  that  M'as  spoken  of  last 
evening — the  question  of  excess  condem- 
nation— is  something  that  must  of 
necessity  come  as  one  of  the  very  first 
steps  for  efficient  city  plainiing.  We 
were  here  last  evening  and  heard  what 
excess  condemnation  is,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  voted  on  November  3rd, 
so  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
But,  as  our  city  governments  are  now 
constituted,  it  is  almost  impossible  ft)r 
the  city  officials  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem  of  city   planning,   or  the   mana!:;e- 
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iiu'iit  of  the  eity  on  a  l>road  scale. 
Either  it  is  so  taken  up  with  details, 
and  in  most  eases  they  have  their  own 
business  to  care  for,  or  the  more  general 
jiroblenis  have  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked, unless  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal some  commission  of  public-spir- 
ited citizens  to  assist  and  advise  them 
on  the  larger  questions.  Every  city  offi- 
cial knows  the  difficulty  they  have  with 
Niuall  subdivisions  or  additions  that  are 
made  to  the  eity.  The  property  owner 
lil<es  to  cut  up  his  subdivision  so  that  it 
will  give  him  the  most  available  selling 
area,  and  very,  very  frequently  little 
attention  is  paid  to  connecting  the 
streets  of  the  new  subdivision  with  ex- 
isting streets.  Or,  he  may  have  an  idea 
that  he  wants  it  so  subdivided  as  te 
throw  the  business  or  throw  the  traffic 
to  a  certain  street  for  private  reasons, 
when  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
ci'al  jjublic  to  have  it  done  that  way. 

Herkeley.  in  general,  has  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  much  larger  communities  of 
the  south.  It  has  its  water  plant,  it  has 
the  manufacturing  district,  it  has  the 
residential  district,  and  how  best  to 
overcome  the  problem  that  even  now 
has  become  rather  acute,  the  tran.spor- 
tation  problem,  and  the  housing  prob- 
lem, has  to  be  determined  by  some  body 
other  than  the  city  council,  who  have, 
as  I  said  before,  the  details  of  the  city 
management,  and  cannot  have  the  time 
to  devote  to  the  general  plan.  (Ap- 
jilause.) 

I\Ir.  Ijong:  Jlr.  Chairman.  I  don't 
think  there  is  anyone  here  but  appreci- 
ates the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the 
matter  of  laying  out  cities  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs.  I  was 
rather  disappointed  in  IMr.  Dillman's 
talk.  I  know  liis  ability  and  I  know  his 
capacity,  and  I  think  he  could  make 
suggestions  here  that  wonld  have  bcMi 
very  useful.  As  I  said  at  the  outset. 
we  all  admit  the  necessity  for  proper 
city  planning,  and  we  all  know  it,  and  it 
behooves  men  of  our  intelligence  to 
come  here  and  grapple  with  the  fact 
that  cities  have  not  been  j)roperly  plan- 
ned. There  are  suggestions  that  can  be 
made  in  the  line  of  Avhat  has  been  done 
in  other  cities  that  will  bring  a  great 
deal  before  this  body  here  this  morning 


and  help  us  in  this  State  to  do  big 
things.  We  have  two  ways  of  assisting 
ourselves,  first,  through  the  medium  of 
the  city  government,  and  next,  through 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Other  States,  notably  New  Jer- 
sey and  Massachusetts,  have  on  their 
statute  books  laws  which  require  munic- 
ipalities of  10.000  inhabitants  or  over 
to  have  City  Planning  Commissions. 
They  do  not  leave  it  to  a  few  civic 
bodies  and  a  few  public-spirited  citizens 
to  organize,  dig  into  their  pockets,  and 
l)rei)are  plans,  and  then  have  the  com- 
nuinity  wait  for  a  period  of  years  be- 
fore anything  is  done.  They  require 
that  sort  of  work  to  be  done,  and  after 
those  commissions  are  appointed,  they 
hold  conferences  on  city  planning,  ex- 
change ideas,  and  co-operate  in  the 
work. 

Now,  what  .shouhl  be  done  first  before 
this  body  finally  ad.iourns  is  to  pass  a 
resolution  asking  the  next  Legislature, 
which  will  convene  in-  January  coming, 
to  adopt  such  a  statute  in  California,  re- 
quiring eity  planning  commissions  in 
unchartered  cities,  and  then  agitate 
during  the  year  for  amendments  to 
charters  of  those  communities  whose 
charters  do  not  make  provision  for  a 
city  planning  commission,  and  then  ask 
the  Legislature  to  give  the  State  of 
California,  for  its  universit.v  extension 
work,  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  aecunndate  a  library  and 
to  do  research  work,  and  to  advise  and 
assist  the  smaller  municipalities  who 
cannot  stand  the  financial  drain,  in 
making  the  plans  necessary  for  their 
future  growth.  We  can  at  least  adopt 
plans  which  will  permit  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  city  to  be  along  certain 
definite  lines,  and  which  will  advise  the 
city  how  it  can  reehange  its  street  lines, 
and  advise  the  municipalities  as  to  what 
laws  they  can  adopt  which  will  be  for 
the  community  beiu'fit. 

Now,  that  is  the  Cducrete  pui-pose  for 
which  this  meeting  was  called.  And  we 
won't  accomplish,  by  bewailing  the  fact 
that  we  have  planned  badly  in  the  past, 
anything  whatever.  We  want  to  set  our 
faces  to  the  future,  and  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  correct  those  errors.  We 
cannot  expect  to  revolutionize  things  in 
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a  day  or  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  a 
half  dozen  years.  But  we  can  advise 
mimicipalities  that  they  can  plan  for 
their  future  growth,  and  they  will 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made, 
the  artistic  and  the  business  mistakes. 
]Mr.  Ransom,  who  will  talk  to  you  in 
a  few  moments,  after  I  finish,  will  tell 
you  how  matters  have  come  under  his 
notice  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  could 
have  saved  many  millions  of  dollars,  if 
we  had  had  a  definite  plan  in  the  past. 
And  that  saving  can  be  made  by  not 
doing  temporary  work,  which  must  ulti- 
mately come  up.  The  saving  can  be 
made  by  not  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
l>roperty  owners  for  street  extensions 
which  will  serve  but  a  limited  period, 
four  or  five  years,  and  then,  as  the 
growth  of  the  munieipalit.y  comes,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  good 
.judgment  to  establish  certain  streets 
and  then  eventually  have  to  either  give 
them  up  or  have  a  new  artery  started. 
There  are  problems  of  that  sort  which 
will  show  that  it  is  real  economy  to 
l)lan  along  definite  lines.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why  a  municipality  should 
not  have  a  definite  plan  for  its  growth, 
any  more  than  there  is  for  a  property 
owner  not  having  a  definite  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  building.  The 
trouble  is  that  municipalities  have  been 
governed  haphazard.  Each  individual 
has  thought  of  his  own  material  benefit, 
and  never  thought  that  the  value  of 
treating  the  community  as  one  individ- 
ual, and  planning  for  that  community's 
benefit  as  one  individual  would  plan 
for  himself  and  his  own  benefit.  There 
is  what  we  want  to  do.  And  when  these 
resolutions  come  before  you,  the  reso- 
lution that  Mr.  Murdock  presented  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  think  you  will  find 
them  worthy  of  immediate  action  and 
worthy  of  your  support  after  they  go 
to  the  Legislature.     (Applause.) 


Prof.  Howerth :  Any  further  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  Thompson  :  The  gentleman  spoke 
of  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
ception of  that  law  in  New  Jersey  I  was 
a  resident  of  a  small  municipality  there, 
where  the  idea  was  conceived.  And 
while  I  am  not  able  to  give  you,  in  just 
a  few  minutes,  the  results  of  that  law 
which  was  finally  passed,  I  will  state 
this  for  your  guidance,  that,  where  the 
idea  was  conceived,  among  a  few  men 
in  one  municipality,  and  carried  suc- 
cessfully through,  certainly  you  gentle- 
men here  who  represent  the  whole  State 
of  California,  should  be  able  to  carry 
•it  through  successfully.  It  was  on  that 
one  theme  that  it  started,  the  fact  that 
our  city  streets  began  nowhere  and 
ended  nowhere.  There  was  no  eontinu- 
it.y  to  them.  There  was  no  idea  of  a 
direct  route  for  our  business  or  for  our 
pleasure  travel,  unless  they  went 
around  Robin  Hood's  barn  to  get  into 
some  man's  dooryard.  Therefore,  the 
scheme  was  laid  out  to  have  those 
streets  laid  over.  The  proposition  was, 
not  that  we  would  need  them  toda.y  and 
use  them  today,  but  we  needed  them 
for  possibly  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
hence.  And,  under  that  process,  you 
could  not  build  buildings,  you  could  not 
erect  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  im- 
provement where  that  street  was  defi- 
nitely laid  out.  And  the  style  of  the 
subdivisions,  and  everything  of  that 
sort,  of  course,  had  to  conform  to  those 
laid  out  plans.  That  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  whole  thing  started, 
and  I  am  told  since  my  departure  from 
that  State  that  it  has  worked  out  very 
harmoniously.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Howerth :  Is  there  any  further 
discussion  ?  If  not,  we  will  listen  to  the 
second  paper  for  the  morning's  session, 
to  be  read  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Mullgardt, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Society 
of  Architects.     (Applause.) 
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PAYING  THE  BILLS  FOR  CITY  PLANNING 

By  T.  W.  RANSOM,  Consulting  Engineer,  City  Engineer's  Office,  San  Francisco 


^Fr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  There 
-  (ine  thing  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
I  discussing  this  question  of  city  plan- 
ning, and  that  is  that  it  does  not  mean 
the  immediate  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money,  and  it  does  not  mean 
the  placing  of  any  additional  financial 
burden  upon  the  community.  On  the 
contrary,  it  means  a  saving,  eithei-  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  very  large  sums 
of  money,  much  larger  than  are  in- 
volved in  the  cost  of  the  work.  It  is 
merely  spending  money  in  an  intelli- 
gent plan,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
money  later  on. 

Whether  we  plan,  or  not.  most  Ameri- 
can cities  are  going  to  continue  to  grow 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Possibly,  if  you 
do  not  plan,  they  won't  grow  quite  so 
fast  as  if  you  do  plan.  And  as  they 
grow,  problems  are  continually  coming 
before  us.  If  you  do  not  make  plans 
now,  as  you  go  along,  we  will  discover 
defects  which  will  have  to  be  remedied 
at  a  very  large  cost. 

We  have  to  build  pul)lic  buildings 
from  time  to  time.  If  those  buildings 
are  properly  planned,  they  won't  cost 
any  more  than  the.v  do  when  they  are 
improperly  planned.  Of  course,  the 
planning  and  getting  ready  to  do  this 
work  costs  money.  But  the  work  does 
not  have  to  be  done  all  at  once.  And 
when  we  make  a  plan  for  a  cit.v.  it  prob- 
ably is  not  desirable  that  the  work 
should  be  carried  out  all  at  once.  We 
should  libiel<  in  our  main  outlying  dis- 
tricts, possibly  our  main  traffic  thor- 
oughfares, and,  as  the  necessit.y  arises, 
the  details  can  be  worked  in  from 
time  to  time.  You  cannot  make  a  plan 
of  a  city  in  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year. 
In  fact,  the  plan  for  a  growing  city  will 
never  b(>  finished.  But.  if  we  start  in 
to  do  this  work  in  an  efficient  manner, 
for  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  this 
audience  that  it  is  going  to  co.st  very 
much  less  than  if  we  do  it  in  an  ineffi- 
cient mannei'. 

Now,  I  think  of  just  a  few  instances 


of  that,  which  are  not  especially  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  which  will 
probably  suggest  to  you  many  other  in- 
stances. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  was  employed 
by  a  real  estate  firm  who  owned  about 
100  city  blocks  in  the  westerly  part  of 
San  Francisco.  They  desired  to  de- 
velop and  put  on  the  market  immedi- 
ately about  20  blocks,  which  contain 
about  1.000  building  lots.  The  streets 
had  all  been  delegated  in  that  district, 
but  the  propert.y  had  not  been  improved 
and  streets  were  merel.v  laid  out  on  the 
map.  We  went  to  the  city  engineer's 
office  and  requested  him  to  give  us  the 
line  and  grade  of  street,  and  establish 
the  grade.  That  was  done  in  the  usual 
manner — the  city  engineer  ran  profiles 
from  the  center  of  the  street  on  each 
side,  and  then  determined  the  official 
grades  of  the  street,  so  as  to  make  that 
grading  of  the  street  in  as  economical 
a  manner  as  possible.  We  surveyed  the 
entire  propert.y,  ran  contour  lines  over 
it,  made  estimates  of  the  cost  of  grad- 
ing, and  found  that,  in  order  to  grade 
the  streets  and  the  property,  both  would 
recpiire  the  removal  of  about  800,000 
cubic  yards  of  sand,  and  that  seems  to 
be  exceptionally  large.  So  we  went 
over  the  thing  carefully  by  experiment, 
raising  the  corners  of  some  streets  np 
and  lowering  others,  making  the  grades 
a  little  bit  lighter,  getting  grades  of 
10%  down  to  a  grade  of  8%,  and  modi- 
fying the  streets  up  and  down  to  suit 
the  property,  not  merely  to  grade  the 
streets  economicall.y,  but  also  to  grade 
the  propertv,  and  in  that  way  we  cut 
that  800,000  yards  down  to  200.000 
yards.  The  contract  price  for  grading 
sand  was  14  cents  a  yard.  So  we  saved 
by  rearranging  the  grade  $28,000.  The 
streets,  when  they  were  finished,  were 
better  streets  for  traffic  than  they 
would  have  been  on  the  original  grade. 
The  cost  of  doiilg  that  work  was  less 
than  $5,000.  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
less     than     $5,000—1  forget  the  exact 
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figure  because  this  work  was  done  ten 
years  ago — we  made  a  saving  of  $28,000 
to  tlie  jn'operty  owiu'rs,  or  net  saving 
of  $23,000. 

Now.  that  was  eity  (planning  in  one 
direction.  If  that  worlv  could  be  done, 
and  if  the  city  engineer  had  power  and 
money,  when  propert.v  is  to  be  graded, 
to  lay  out  his  plans,  not  onl.v  to  grade 
the  streets,  but  to  grade  all  the  property 
in  between  in  the  most  economical  wa.\'. 
he  eoiild  make  very  large  savings  to  the 
property  owners.  Where  the  property 
is  owned  by  one  large  owner,  of  course, 
the  owner  can  employ  his  own  engineers 
and  do  it.  But  where  the  property  is 
owned  b.v  a  large  number  of  small  own- 
ers, he  can't  do  that,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  property  owurr  pays  ver\-  nnich 
more  for  his  work. 

The  cost  of  doing  this  work  of  city 
planning  and  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  doing  the  improvements,  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  city  planning  as 
the  laying  out  of  the  streets  or  deciding 
upon  a  plan  for  a  public  b\iilding.  We 
have  got  to  finance  this  work  in  some 
way. 

Now.  no  improvenient  should  lie  made 
in  the  city,  and  improvements  are  very 
rarely  made  in  a  city  which  do  not 
benefit  some  portion  of  the  community 
very  greatly.  The  distribution  of  the 
benefit,  however,  is  not  always  etpial  to 
the  entire  community,  and  a  part  of 
eity  planning  is  distributing  that  cost, 
so  that  the  people  who  are  benefited 
shall  pay  the  bills.  We  cannot  very 
well,  with  the  demands  that  are  placed 
upon  city  government  at  the  present 
time,  and  at  which  time  these  demands 
are  increasing,  do  all  the  improvement 
of  our  cities  by  means  of  a  tax  levy  that 
it  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  be 
done.  The  tax  levy  of  most  cities  is 
limited  by  law,  and  there  are  many  de- 
mands which  have  a  tendency  to  use  np 
all  of  the  funds  available. 

A  very  popular  way  of  raising  the 
money  to  oi>en  new  streets,  or  doing 
new  work,  is  by  means  of  the  city  issu- 
ing bonds.  The  burden  on  any  one 
property  owner  is  not  very  great,  and 
if  enough  enthusiasm  is  excited  by 
means  of  this,  it  is  not  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  electorate  of  a   eity  to 


autliorize  the  issuance  of  the  bonds. 
But  those  bonds  eventiially  have  to  be 
jiaid.  and  while  one  improvement  does 
not  make  very  much  difl'erence  to  the 
taxpayer,  a  larger  number  of  improve- 
ments, which  many  of  our  cities  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  make,  are  greatly 
increasin.g  the  tax  rate,  and  are  making- 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  money 
for  the  work.  Furthermore,  we  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  limit  of  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  unless  we  find  some 
better  way  of  distributing  the  cost  than 
has  hitherto  been  used,  we  are  very 
soini  going  to  reach  the  point  where  we 
will  have  to  stop  our  city  planning,  sim- 
ply because,  when  we  get  our  plans 
made,  there  is  no  mone.v  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

For  the  constriu'tion  of  a  sewer  sys- 
tem or  a  water  suppl.v  system,  for  pub- 
lic buildings  that  are  very  uniforml.v 
distributed  over  the  city,  such  as  school 
houses  (u-  fire  houses,  the  issuance  of 
lionds  to  pay  for  the  work  seems  to  be 
sensible.  It  has  one  disadvantage :  it 
does  not  distribute  the  cost  on  the  basis 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  but  the 
cost  is  distrilmted  more  in  accordance 
with  the  abilit.v  of  the  taxpayer  to  pay. 
But  that  is  not  always  the  best  way  to 
do  the  Avork. 

In  developing  unoccupied  territory, 
part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  equit- 
able manner.  On  opening  streets  and 
building  sewers,  it  is  generall.v  recog- 
nized that  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
street  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  prop- 
erties directly  benefited,  and  in  a  city 
laid  out  on  a  rectangular  plan,  with  the 
streets  all  of  the  same  width,  that  is  a 
very  fair  method  of  doing  the  work, 
and  the  burden  is  evenly  distributed. 
The  minute  you  come  to  divide  a  cit\- 
on  contour  plans,  with  streets  of  dif- 
ferent widths,  and  main  thoroughfares 
going  through,  the  cost  is  not  distrib- 
uted in  an  even  manner. 

Since  we  have  been  going  into  munic- 
ipal ownership,  and  cities  are  ac(iuiring 
street  railroads,  water  supply  systems, 
with  a  discussion  as  to  the  acquisition 
of  electric  light  and  gas  systems,  the 
problem  becomes  unfair  again.  Take, 
for  instance,  an  undeveloped  district, 
property  w(n-th  about  $.iOO  a  lot.     The 
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city  goes  in  and  expends  in  that  district 
$200,000  to  build  a  street  railroad,  and 
ex[)ends  .$50,000  to  build  a  water  s.vs- 
teni.  The  propert.v  owners  in  the  dis- 
trict, without  having'  eontributed  any- 
tliiiii;-  exi-e|)t  jiossihly  a  loiid  noise  at 
the  ineetini;-  of  the  city  council,  turned 
around  and  sold  those  same  lots  for 
from  $800  to  $1,000  a  lot,  merely  because 
they  are  more  convenient  of  access  and 
ari'  provided  with  water  supply,  so  that 
tiiey  represent  a  profit  of  considerably 
over  a  half  million  dollars,  without  hav- 
ing' done  a  single  thing  to  earn  that 
jirofit.  Hut  the  city  has  i)ut  a  lien  upon 
the  property,  ])Ut  a  burden  upon  tlie 
taxpayer  of '$206,000,  which  the  taxpay- 
ers will  eventually  have  to  pa.^'.  It 
seems  reasonable  that,  in  eases  of  that 
Idnd.  tlie  property  that  is  directly  bene- 
fited should  pay  a  part  of  the  cost,  at 
least.  The  i)i-operty  should  at  least  pay 
the  cost  of  laying  car  tracks  in  the 
streets,  Iniilding  the  overhead  electric 
con.struction,  and  possibl.v  it  might  be 
reasonable  that  the  city  should  fnrni.sh 
the  equipnu^nt  and  build  the  car  barns' 
and  power  houses. 

In  a  water  supply  system,  the  eit.v 
might  supply  the  primary  source  of  sup- 
ply ;  that  is.  the  distributing  reservoirs 
and  main  ]iipe  lines.  The  property  cer- 
tainl.v  should  pay  the  cost  of  laying  the 
|)ipes  in  the  streets  directly  in  front  of 
their  property.  If  the  cit.y  pays  these 
costs,  the  city  is  going  to  get  its  money 
back  ))y  charging  higher  water  rates 
throughout  the  city,  and  to  do  that, 
they  malce  the  fellow  downtown  in  a 
thickly  po{)ulated  part  of  the  city  pay 
a  higher  rate  in  order  to  pa.v  interest 
on  the  cost  of  building  pipes  in  an  out- 
lying district,  which  benefits  tlie  lu-oji- 
erty  ownei-  downtown  only  very  indi- 
rectly. 

Now.  when  you  come  to  occupied  ter- 
rit(n-y.  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to 
find  a  means  of  financing  improvements. 
As  our  cities  grow,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  provide  more  space,  more  room  for 
our  street  traffic,  for  our  cars,  and  our 
foot  passengers  and  our  vehicles,  and 
the  streets  have  to  be  widened.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  heavy  charge  to  open  new 
sti-eets.  And  the  property  owners,  hav- 
ing alread.v  paid  for  the  street  work  by 


the  method  I  have  already  described, 
ob,ject  very  seriously  to  pa.ving  furtlier 
for  that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade 
the  property  owners  to  consent  to  an 
assessment  for  the  improvement  of  the 
street.  And.  .still,  there  can  be  no  i|ues- 
tion  but  that  some  districts  are  very 
much  more  benefited  by  opening  a 
.street  than  other  districts.  Of  course, 
anything  that  is  an  improvement  to  the 
cit.y,  that  tends  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion, make  the  population  larger,  is  a 
benefit  indirectly  to  every  person  living 
in  the  city.  But  it  is  very  directly  a 
benefit  to  the  people  in  the  immediate 
district  of  the  street  which  is  widened, 
or  of  a  new  street  which  is  built,  to 
have  that  street  built.  In  fact,  if  it  is 
not  very  directly  to  their  benefit,  the 
street  should  not  be  built  at  ;dl.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  a  i)art 
of  the  eo.st  of  opening  streets  or  widen- 
ing streets,  and  the  larger  part,  sliould 
be  paid  by  an  assessment  on  a  district. 
It  seems  equally  reasonable  that  the 
city  should  also  pay  a  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  that,  because  the  city  itself  does, 
as  a  whole,  benefit. 

In  regard  tiv  public  buildings,  school 
buildings,  fire  houses,  possibl.y  branch 
libraries,  should  be  properly  distributed 
throughout  a  city,  and  if  we  build  those 
school  buildings  under  a  bond  issue, 
and  the  fire  houses,  that  can  be  excused 
as  being  perhaps  the  best  wa.v  to  dis- 
tribute the  cost  over  the  entire  com- 
munity. But,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
cities  are  going  to  continue  to  grow, 
the.y  are  going  to  continue  to  have  to 
build  more  school  buildings,  and.  as  our 
population  becomes  more  congested,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  build  more  fire 
houses.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
it  would  be  fairer  and  lietter  if.  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  was  found  necessary, 
a  sufficient  amount  was  included  in  the 
annual  tax  levy  for  such  buildings. 

Then  comes  the  different  class  of 
buildings,  your  ci.vie  center,  such  as  San 
Francisco  is  now  building.  That  is  ])ri- 
niarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  city. 
But.  incidentally,  it  is  going  to  afit'ect 
property  values  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Is  it 
fair  that  jiroperfy  so  situated  should 
profit     l).v    the     (:ity"s   determination    to 
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build  a  civic  center  there?  Again,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  a  part  of  that, 
perhaps  a  small  part  only,  should  be 
assessed  directly  against  the  property 
which  would  be  most  benefited  by  the 
construction  of  that  civic  center. 

And  so,  in  all  of  these  cit.y  improve- 
ments, a  part,  at  least,  of  all  improve- 
ments should  be  assessed  the  propert.v 
more  directly  benefited.  In  some  cases 
that  would  be  very  much  larger  than  in 
others.  It  would  have  to  be  determined 
and  should  be  determined  by  a  commis- 
sion, using  very  excellent  judgment, 
and  it  would  be  advantageous  if  that 
commission  could  be  continuing,  that 
the  members  of  the  commissions  at  all 
times,  or  rather  that  at  no  time  sliould 
the  members  of  the  commission  all  be 
changed,  in  order  that  the  policy  fath- 
ered by  the  commission  shall  be  contin- 
uous from  year  to  year. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  tax- 
payer, the  property  owner,  when  an  im- 
provement is  under  way,  should  know 
about  what  to  expect,  and  that  all 
should  be  treated  alike.  It  is  a  much 
more  important  factor  that  all  of  the 
propert.v  owners  should  be  treated 
alike,  in  fact,  than  that  they  should  all 
be  treated  with  absolute  .justice.  It 
probably  would  be  found  impossible  to 
treat  them  all  with  aljsolute  justice. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  not 
so  much  to  do  with  the  paying  of  the 
costs  of  city  planning,  and  it  has  not 
been  brought  out,  and  I  would  like  to 
mention  it.  and  that  is  in  reference  to 
the  laying  of  streets  in  districts  which 
are  not  occupied  and  where  the  streets 
have  not  yet  been  laid  out.  The  ques- 
tion very  frequently  is  left  to  the  prop- 
erty owner  to  lay  out  his  streets  as  he 
considers  his  own  best  advantage  dic- 
tates, without  regard  to  the  adjoining 
property  owners.  Those  plans  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  city  engineer's  office,  and 
the  city  engineer  has  a  veto  power  over 
that.  He  has  not  always  sufficient  in- 
formation about  the  property,  and 
hasn't  the  funds. at  his  disposal  to  get 
sufficient  information,  to  be  certain  that 
the  propert.v  is  being  laid  out  in  the 
wisest  manner,  or  in  the  manner  which 
will  be  eventually  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  owners  of  the  property.       The 


provision  of  thoroughfares  for  through 
traffic  is  very  important.  If  the  prop- 
erty owner  divides  up  his  property,  his 
one  particular  piece  of  property,  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  lots 
out  of  it,  as  time  goes  on,  it  would  be 
found  necessary  to  open  up  other  streets 
in  this  propert.v  alread.y  svibdivided,  and 
the  cost  of  that  will  have  to  be  assessed, 
probably,  on  the  district  beyond  the  dis- 
tricts opened  up.  Now,  that  is  not  right. 
and  a  city  planning  commission  should 
have  the  power  to  make  very  complete 
contour  surveys,  especially  in  a  rolliui; 
country,  should  have  the  power  to  make 
complete  contour  surveys  and  decide 
before  anything  is  done  about  dividing 
up  the  properties,  where  the  main  traf- 
fic thoroughfare  shall  go.  This  thor- 
oughfare may  have  been  built  for  a 
great  many  years.  But  the  individual 
property  owner  who  wishes  to  subdi- 
vide his  property  can  be  told:  "You 
can  subdivide  your  property,  provided 
.you  lay  out  your  streets  in  this  loca- 
tion, and  until  you  are  ready  to  lay 
those  streets  out  in  this  location,  you 
won't  be  allowed  to  subdivide  your 
propert.v  and  place  it  on  the  nuirket." 
The  injustice  to  the  property  owner  is 
not  great  in  that  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  is  not  done,  an  injustice 
to  future  property  owners  beyond  may 
be  very  great,  and  an  expense  is  put 
upon  them  that  is  entirely  unjust  and 
unwarranted. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Howerth :  We  have  gotten 
along  with  the  program  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  expected  at  the  begin- 
ning that  it  is  not  yet  12  o'clock.  We 
have  some  time  for  discussion  of  this 
subject,  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Allin.  of  Pasadena :  There 
is  one  point  I  wi.sh  to  state,  ilr.  Chair- 
man. Cit.v  planning  is  broader  than  the 
name  indicates.  Southern  California, 
Avhere  matters  have  gone  so  rapidly, 
in  a  very,  very  great  many  cases  streets 
have  been  laid  out,  graded,  sidewalked, 
curbed,  guttered,  and  a  considerable 
community  has  sprung  up,  and  yet  the.v 
would  not  be  within  the  municipalit.v, 
but  outside  the  municipalit.v  in  the 
county.  As  the  cities  have  grown,  the 
towns  have   pushed   out   and   enclosed 
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tlii'in.  But,  you  see  the  position  of  the 
I  iiy  engineer,  or  anyone  making  plans 
ill  having  to  make  plans  for  a  commiin- 
it.\  that  has  already  been  laid  out  with- 
out plan.  So.  I  say,  in  planning  you 
must  take  into  consideration  that  your 
City  plan  must  extend  out  further  than 
the  jilan  of  the  individual  city.  It  must 
push  out  and  include  territory  not 
within  the  citj-. 

The  last  speaker  spoke  of  how  differ- 
ent improvements  .should  be  talcen  care 
of.  I  will  touch  upon  one  feature  only. 
In  soutlu'rn  California,  generall.y,  and 
especially  in  Pasadena,  all  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  assessment — - 
assessment  of  the  property  fronting,  or 
in  districts.  When  the  present  charter 
of  Pasadena  was  made,  some  thirteen 
years  ago,  I  was  instrumental  in  having 
jput  into  that  charter  a  provision  that 
the  citj',  out  of  its  general  fund,  should 
I  pay  for  all  street  assessments.  I  don't 
know  that  any  other  city  has  that  in  its 
charter.  But  since  that  time  the  city 
has  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for  all 
j  street  improvements.  I  maintain  that 
it  was  .just,  both  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, and  I  think  it  has  worked  out  so. 
If  Mr.  So-and-so  owns  a  certain  lot,  and 
his  street  is  being  paved,  he  pays  for 
the  improvement  in  front  of  his  lot,  and 
the  next  man  does  the  same.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  street  crossing,  who' 
owns  tliat  frontage?  The  city.  Who 
should  pay  for  the  improvement  of 
that  ?  The  city.  The  city  should  pay 
for  work  done  on  the  intersection.  It 
is  true  that  does  make  quite  a  heavj' 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  city, 
but.  although  it  does,  we  have  always 
taken  care  of  it  in  that  way,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  people  like  it. 
When  we  tell  them  that  we  are  ready 
to  take  care  of  their  street,  that  is,  that 
we  are  ready  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
sections, if  they  will  take  care  of  the 
street  in  front  of  their  property,  it 
pleases  them.  And  not  only  that,  but  I 
have  always  found  that  the  people  who 
are  assessed  back  a  quarter  of  a  block, 
called  upon  to  pay  an  assessment  for 
the  intersection  work,  when  they  are 
not  upon  the  street,  very  generally  pay 
under  protest.     (Applause.) 


Prof.  Howerth :  Is  there  anything 
further?  I  will  ask  you  to  wait  just 
one-moment  for  announcements.  There 
will  be  an  informal  discussion  here  this 
evening  at  7 :30,  in  this  room,  on  the 
general  sub,iect  of  housing  and  garden- 
ing of  cities.  Illu.strations  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  Your  atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  city 
planning  exhibit  in  the  room  near  the 
lobby.  Perhaps  you  have  alread.v  been 
in  that  room.  If  yoi;  have  not.  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is 
there  presented.  This  exhibit  is  an  in- 
fant. A  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
it  will  grow  very  rapidly,  with  the  en- 
couragement which  I  am  sure  it  will 
receive  from  the  League  and  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  city  planning. 
City  planning  necessarily  reduces  itself 
to  whatever  maj'  be  the  practical  steps 
to  be  taken  by  a  conference  and  by  the 
League,  as  a  matter  of  education.  We 
have  to  educate  ourselves  and  educate 
the  people,  and  this  is  one  means  of 
achieving  that  result.  We  have  got  to 
develop  the  civic  conscience,  and  we 
hope  to  utilize  an  exhibit  to  that  effect 
— not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  attend  the  League,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic generally.  It  is  our  purpose,  after 
we  have  assembled  the  necessary  rha- 
terial,  to  put  this  exhibit  at  the  disposal 
of  the  cities  of  the  State,  merely  asking 
the  city  that  wishes  to  use  the  exhibit 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  its  citi- 
zens to  pay  the  small  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Are  there  an,y  further  an- 
nouncements? 

Mr.  Chenej^:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr, 
Murdock  has  suggested  that,  on  account 
of  the  late  dinner  hour,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  have  our  meeting  at  8  o'clock 
tonight,  our  informal  discussion.  So, 
unless  there  is  an  ob.jection,  may  we  not 
change  it  to  8  o'clock  in  this  room? 

Prof.  Howerth :  It  will  be  in  this 
room,  M'ill  it? 

Mr.  Cheney:     Yes. 

Prof.  Howerth :  Where  do  you  meet 
tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Chene.y:  Tomorrow  we  meet  in 
the  room  of  the  exhibit.  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting 
will  be  held  where  the  exhibit  is  tomor- 
row, morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  that  at 
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this  meeting  Vyf  shall  have  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  tluit. 
I  take  it.  will  lie  a  very  important  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Jessup :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  engineers  to  further  discuss  street 
|)avements  and  other  topics  that  will 
arise  tomorrow  night  in  this  room.  I 
notice  the  regular  appointment  for  to- 
morrow night  is  that  we  go  to  Monterey 
and  witness  a  moving-picture  lecture 
concerning  the  work  of  certain  cities. 
If  that  is  very  good.  I  do  not  wish  to 
keep  anyone  from  going  who  desires  to 
see  that.  That  is  in  connection  with 
liu'  Health  Ofticers'  meeting.  Other 
than  that,  there  is  no  program  for  to- 
morrow night.  It  seems  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  engineers  get  more  time 
than  we  have  allotted  to  us.  and  if  this 
j)lau  is  adopted,  we  can  then  get   some 


of  tiiesf  dthiM'  disenssioMS  and  pa|iirs 
in  that  wl-  must  have  tinu-  for.  Is  that 
satisfactory,  or  is  that  assuming  Ion 
much  ? 

Mr.  Sutten :  We  meet  with  the  attor- 
neys tomorrow  morning.  Could  wc  not 
iiici't  here  tcnight  some  time,  or  tins 
afternoon,  or  arrange  another  mei'tui',;' 
witii  the  attorneys? 

^Ir.  Jessup:  l^nless  tliere  is  smne 
sid)sequent  auiiouncement.  it  will  In- 
understood  that  we  meet  lici-e  touioii'nw 
night. 

Prof.  Howerth  :  If  there  is  nothing 
further,  the  .ioint  meeting  of  the  Knui- 
neers'  Department  and  the  City  Plan- 
ning conference  will  stand  adjourned, 
the  engineers,  as  I  understand,  to  nii'it 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  the 
City  Planning  conference  to  meet  this 
evening  at  S  o'clock. 


PROPOSED  CITY  PLANNING  ACT 


(Submitted  by  a  oommiltoe  ot  the  City  Attorneys'    Club    of    tlie    Bay    Citii 
Ijcague  of  California  Municipalities,  and  indorsedat  the  Monterey  convention.) 


Brand!     of 


All  Act  to  I'nivldi  for  tlir  EstalilislniK  iil . 
(Idvt  rnmeiit .  diid  M(iiiit(  uaiui  of  Citi/ 
J'laiuiing  Coiuinissions  in  and  for  Mu- 
nicipalities, and  Prescribing  the  I'oic- 
ers  and  Duties  of  Said  Commissions. 

Tile  jieople  of  the  State  of  California 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1. — Every  incorporated  city  or 
town  in  the  State  of  California  may,  and 
when  petitioned  by  one-fourth  of  the 
voters  of  such  municipality,  must  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  City  Planning  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  Said  commission  shall 
consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  mayor  or  other  executive  head  of 
the  municipality,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent and  api)roval  of  the  legislative 
body  thereof.  They  shall  hold  office 
for  three  years  or  until  their  successors 
are  duly  appointed  and  qualified ;  pro- 
vided, the  members  of  the  first  commis- 
sion appointed  hereunder  shall  so  clas- 


sify themselves  by  lot  that  one  of  thrir 
number  shall  go  out  of  office  at  tlw  cud 
of  the  current  calendar  year,  and  an- 
other member  each  year  thereafter; 
non-residents  shall  be  eligible  to  aji- 
]iointment  on  the  commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  appointees  aforeinm- 
ti(uied.  the  mayor  or  executive  head  "f 
the  municipality,  the  city  engineer  and 
the  city  attorney  shall  be  ex-offiein 
members  of  the  (_'it.v  Planning  Comnns 
sion.  Exeejiting  the  secretary,  tin' 
members  of  the  commission  shall  imt 
receive  any  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  case  of  vacancies  occurring 
on  the  commissi(ni.  the  unexpired  term 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
appointments  are  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  commission  shall  fix  the 
compensation,  if  any.  to  be  paid  the  sec- 
retary. 

Section  2. — The  members  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a  month  at  such  times  and  plaics 
as   thev   mav   fix    bv   resolnti(Ui.      'i'hev 
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shall  st'li'ct  (lur  of  their  luimber  as 
liresident  ami  another  as  secretary,  both 
of  whom  shall  serve  for  one  year  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed; 
in  ease  of  their  absence,  the  members 
of  the  commission  shall  select  a  presi- 
dent or  secretary  pro  tern,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  jn-esident  or  three 
members,  by  written  notice  served  upon 
each  member  of  the  commission  at  least 
three  hours  before  the  time  specified  for 
the  proposed  meeting.  Three  members 
of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a 
finorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  commission  shall  cause  a  proper 
record  to  be  kept  of  its  proceedings. 

Section    3.— City    Planning    Commis- 
.sions  shall  have  the  power: 

First:  To  provide  for  regulating  the 
future  growth,  development  and  beauti- 
tication  of  the  municipality  in  its  public 
and  private  buildings  and  works, 
streets,  parks,  grounds,  and  vacant  lots; 
Second:  To  provide  plans,  consistent 
with  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  municipality  in  order  to 
secure  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
sanitation,  proper  service  of  all  pulilic 
utilities,  harbor,  shipping  and  transpor- 
tation facilities; 

Third:  To  make  recommendations 
to  any  public  authorities  or  any  cor- 
porations or  individuals  of  such  city 
with  reference  to  the  location  of  any 
proposed  buildings,  structures  or 
works ; 

Fourth :  To  aiiprove  or  disapprove 
of  maps,  plats  or  subdivisions  of  lands 
laid  out  in  building  lots,  with  streets. 
highways,  parks,  or  |)arkways.  desig- 
nated thereon  and  offered  for  dedica- 
tion to  public  use.  or  for  the  use  of  pur- 
chasers or  owners  of  lots  fronting 
thereon  or  ad.iacent  thereto,  without 
which  approval  no  such  map  or  plat 
may  be  recorded. 

Fifth  :  To  employ  city  planning  ex- 
p(!rts  and  other  persons,  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  their  ser- 
vices are  deemed  advisable. 

Sixth:  To  do  and  perform  any  and 
all  other  acts  and  things  necessary  or 
proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 


Section  4.— The  City  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made. 
at  its  discretion  or  by  direction  of  the 
city  council,  a  map  or  maps  of  the  cit.v 
or  any  portion  thereof,  including  ad,ia- 
cent  territory  lying  outside  of  the  cor- 
l)orate  boundaries  thereof,  showing  the 
streets,  highways  and  other  natural  or 
artificial  features  therein;  also  the  loca- 
tions or  relocations  proposed  for  any 
new  public  buildings,  civic  center, 
street,  parkway,  boulevard,  park,  play- 
ground, or  other  public  ground  or  im- 
provement; also  any  proposed  widen- 
ing, extension,  closing,  or  relocation  of 
any  street  or  highway,  or  any  change  in 
the  plan  of  the  city  that  it  may  deem 
advisable. 

It  shall  make  suggestions  or  recom- 
nu'udations  to  the  city  council  from 
time  to  time,  concerning  any  of  the  mat- 
ters and  things  aforesaid  for  action  by 
the  council  thereon,  having  due  regard 
for  the  i)resent  conditions  and  the 
future  needs  and  growth  of  the  city, 
inchuling  the  distribution  and  relative 
location  of  all  public  buildings,  grounds 
and  open  spaces  devoted  to  public  use; 
also  the  planning  and  laying  out  for 
urban  uses  all  private  grounds  brought 
into  the  market  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  division  of  the  city  into  zones  or 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
and  protecting  the  i)ublic  health,  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

Section  5. — The  city  clerk  shall,  ujion 
introduction,  furnish  to  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  for  its  consideration, 
a  copy  of  all  ordinances  and  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  location  of  any 
public  building  of  the  city,  or  location, 
extension,  widening,  enlargement,  orna- 
mentation, or  parking  of  any  street, 
boulevard,  alley,  parkway,  park,  play- 
ground, or  other  ])ublic  grounds,  or  of 
the  vacation  of  any  street,  or  other 
altei'ation  of  the  city  plan  of  streets  and 
highways,  or  the  location  of  any  bridge, 
tuiuiel.  or  subway,  or  of  any  surface, 
underground  or  elevated  railwa.v  or 
pid)lic  utility ;  also  all  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  housing,  building  codes  or  zones. 
The  city  council  .shall  refer  all  ordi- 
nances or  I'esolutions  relating  to  any  of 
the  foregoing  matters  to  the  (!ity  IMan- 
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ning  Commission  for  its  siiggestioris, 
recommendations  or  approval  thereof 
before  taking  final  action  thereon,  ex- 
cept in  ease  such  reference  or  procedure 
would  conflict  with  the  provisions  or 
recjuirements  of  existing  laws. 

Section  6. — The  city  council  of  each 
municipality  may,  in  making  its  annual 
tax  levy  and  as  a  part  thereof,  levy  and 
collect  a  tax  for  the  i)urpose  of  defray- 


ing the  lawful  expenses  incurred  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  of  such  mu- 
nicipality not  to  exceed  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  expense  of  any 
kind  shall  be  incurred  by  the  commis- 
sion unless  first  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  city  council. 

Section  7. — This  act  shall  take  effect 
immediatelv. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DEL  MONTE  MEETING-Continued 


THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  IN  SMALL  CITIES 

By  GEORGE  M.  ROBERTSON,  Engineer,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  feel 
that  the  discussion  of  a  prosaic  subject 
like  the  organization  and  management 
of  a  fire  department  in  a  small  town  is 
really  a  teri'ible  drop  after  the  oratory 
to  which  we  have  listened  this  after- 
noon. But  it  appears  to  be  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  program,  and  I  will  pre- 
sent it  to  you  as  briefly  as  possible. 

There  is  not  ver}'  much  to  be  said 
about  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it 
is  an  extremely  important  matter, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good 
many  more  small  cities  than  there  are 
large  ones  in  the  State,  and  the  people 
usually  depend  a  greiat  deal  more  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  the  putting  out  of 
fires  and  the  safeguarding  of  their 
propert.y  in  .small  cities  than  they  do  in 
large  cities,  where  it  is  attended  to  for 
them  by  other  people. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  can  be 
perhaps  determined  from  the  attention 
given  in  the  schedule  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  in  establishing  fig- 
ures from  which  the  rate  of  a  city  is 
made.  They  begin  by  assuming  certain 
conditions  which  are  standard,  and  that 
would  give  the  city  a  key  rate,  a  certain 
rate  from  which  everything  else  flows. 
If  there  is  no  fire  department  organiza- 
tion, they  add  six  points.  When  you 
consider  that  there  is  only  one  other 
thing  for  which  they  add  more,  and 
that  is  the  absence  of  steam  fire  engines, 


for  which  they  add  seven,  and  that  the 
addition  for  the  other  elements  are  2, 
3.  1,  you  will  see  that  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  proper  fire  department 
organization. 

You  must  not,  however,  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  fire  department 
is  the  only  thing  you  need,  because  if 
you  do  not  have  any  water,  the  fire  de- 
partment would  be  of  no  earthly  use. 

Again,  the  topography  of  our  cities 
varies  so,  the  geographic  extent  varies 
so.  that  what  would  be  suited  to  one 
place,  would  not  be  at  all  suited  to  an- 
other. One  hose  cart  or  one  engine  or 
one  anything  might  do  for  one  town, 
and  it  might  reach  every  part  of  the 
eit.y,  and  a  small  city  of  1,000  or  1,500 
inhabitants  is  the  size  of  city  I  am  gen- 
erally considering  at  the  present  time. 
What  would  do  in  one  city  might  be 
entirel}^  inadequate  in  another,  because 
of  the  widely  distributed  portions  of 
the  latter.  Consequently,  I  say  the 
topography  of  the  city  has  a  great 
effect  upon  deciding  what  kind  of  an 
organization  is  needed.  The  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  does 
not  specify  any  particular  organization. 
For  a  small  place,  they  are  satisfied  to 
have  results — ^they  only  make  sugges- 
tions. Those  suggestions  are  contained, 
among  other  places,  in  the  Fire  Under- 
writers Standard  Town  Fire  Depart- 
ment by  Underwriter  Uniformity  Asso- 
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ciation.  They  are  merely  sugfrestions. 
and  I  shall  touch  upon  some  of  them, 
so  that  the  matter  may  be  properly 
illustrated  to  you. 

For  instance,  fifth  class  towns  are 
those  having  a  population  of  1.501)  to 
2,000.  and  this  is  what  the  publication 
says  under  these  different  heads : 

"Part  or  wholly  paid  chief.  Regii- 
larly  controlled  volunteer  tire  depart- 
ment paid  for  services  rendered. 
(Should  include  quarters  or  club  rooms 
to  create  interest.)  Sleeping  quarters 
for  single  men.  Apparatus  to  include 
one  hook  and  ladder  truck  with  exten- 
sion ladders  long  enougli  to  reach  the 
roof  of  the  highest  building.  One  hose 
reel  with  at  least  1.000  feet  of  hose  for 
each  1.000  of  population,  for  standard 
hydrant  spacing.  Apparatus  to  be  kept 
at  central  station  and  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  drawn  by  horses.  At  least 
two  men  should  sleep  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment quarters. 

For  populations  above  4.000.  have 
full-paid  driver  with  either  auto  or 
horse-drawn  combination  hose-wagon, 
to  carry  at  least  2.000  feet  of  standard 
fire  hose.  If  pressure  is  not  standard, 
apparatus  should  include  fire  engines  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  size  to  give  the 
following  flows: 

Population.  Fire  Flow. 

1.000_ 1.010  aallons 

2.000 1,420       " 

3.000 1,730       " 

4.000 2.000       " 

0,000 2,230       " 

.\uml>er  of  fire  stations  should  de- 
pend upon  the  topography  of  the  town, 
congestion,  and  construction  of  build- 
ings, whether  apparatus  is  auto  and/or 
horse-drawn.  Fire  stations  should  be 
free  from  serious  exposures,  should 
have  such  minor  apparatus  as  hand 
standards,  .shut-off  nozzles,  axes,  picks, 
play  pipes  for  lines,  lanterns,  etc.  If 
hand-drawn  apparatus  is  used,  it  is 
better  to  have  it  distributed  over  the 
town  in  at  least  four  stations,  so  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  draw  the  apparatus 
any  great  distance. 

ilembership. — Engines  and  hose  com- 
panies should  have  6  men ;  hose  com- 
pany. 5  men;  ladder  company,  5  men: 
chemical  comiiany,  3  men.    Assuming  4 


hose  companies,  a  ladder  company  and 
a  chemical  engine  company,  the  depart- 
ment should  consist  of  a  chief  and  28 
mi  n. 

In  this  organization  the  men  are  upon 
call.  Any  man  who  actually  attends  a 
fire  and  renders  service  should  be  given 
a  small  amount — $2,  or  $2.50 — for  ser- 
vice actually  rendered,  in  response  to  a 
call  actually  given.  Of  course,  false 
alarms,  or  times  when  they  go  and  find 
there  is  no  fire,  they  should  not  be  com- 
pensated for.  The  idea  of  this  small  pay 
for  compensation  for  spoiling  the  cloth- 
ing of  a  man  who  goes  to  a  fire,  and 
devotes  his  energies  to  its  suppression, 
and  so  on. 

As  shown  in  the  Uniform  Association 
schedules. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  apparatus 
to  be  drawn  b,v  horses — it  may  be  drawn 
by  men.  If  the  distances  are  short  and 
the  grades  not  prohibitive,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  it  drawn  by  horses — the 
men  can  get  there  just  exactly  as 
quickly  as  you  can  get  a  horse  harnessed 
and  drive  to  the  fire.  Horses  are  not 
kept  ready,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
have  to  be  impressed  into  the  service 
from  the  nearest  available  place.  The 
men  should  not  have  to  run  more  than  a 
short  distance,  depending  upon  the 
topography  of  the  town,  so  that  they 
will  be  exhausted  upon  arriving  at  the 
fire. 

Those  are  the  specifications,  if  you 
can  call  them,  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Uniformity  Association  for  a  small  town 
of  from  1.500  to  3.000  population. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  in  a  small 
town  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
belong  to  the  organization  and  those 
who  do  not.  In  a  small  town,  every- 
body belongs  to  the  fire  department,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  When  there  is  a  fire 
everybod.v  turns  out.  and  people  who 
are  not  known  to  belong  to  the  organi- 
zation may  render  quite  as  good  service 
as  those  who  do  belong  to  it.  It  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  have  a  fire  department 
where  a  certain  number  are  known  as 
belonging  to  it,  and  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  answer  and  to  render  service, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  better  to  have  a 
chief — he  may  be  paid  a  small  sum  of 
money,  anywhere  from  $25  to  $50  a 
month,  to  give  his  time  entirely  to  that 
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— no,  I  won't  say  that,  because  he  eonld 
not  give  his  time  entirely  to  that,  but 
he  can  give  the  major  part  of  his  time 
to  that,  and  he  should  be  in  readiness  at 
all  times. 

There  is  eonsideralile  di.scussion  very 
frequently  as  between  the  merits  of 
horse-drawn  and  automobile  chemical 
and  hose  wagons.  At  the  present  time 
a  great  many  small  towns  are  getting 
the  latter,  although  they  are  not  .strictly 
necessary.  The  care  and  upkeep  and 
management  of  an  automobile  engine  is 
something  that  cannot  be  done  by 
everybody,  and  if  the  engine  can't  be 
started  immediately  upon  an  alarm  and 
go'at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  it  is 
of  no  earthly  use.  The  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  give  no  credit  for  automo- 
bile chemicals,  unless  they  are  in  charge 
of  a  paid  man  always  on  duty.  So  the 
hand-drawn  apparatus  is  probably  .just 
about  as  good  as  tluit.  for  ordinary 
occasions. 

Society  organizations,  and  society 
social  rivalries  in  small  towns  have  a 
good  deal  of  effect  upon  a  fire  depart- 
ment, in  the  direction  of  making  it  effi- 
cient or  otherwise.  The  little  town  of 
Roseville  Junction  had  at  one  time  a 
pretty  good  fire  department,  which  took 
very  good  care  of  the  town.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  number,  but  there  were  some 
thirty  to  forty  members.  I  think.  They 
got  into  a  dispute  about  which  side  of 
the  town — the  cit.y  being  divided  by  the 
railroad — was  entitled  to  the  honors 
and  location  of  the  fire  house,  and  the 
organization  went  to  pieces,  and  what- 
ever credit  they  had  for  that  matter  dis- 
appeared also.  After  that,  however, 
they  had  a  lucid  interval,  and  elected 
a  chief,  a  good  man.  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  form  one  company  on  each 
side  of  the  track.  Those  companies  are 
now  engaged  in  a  generous  rivalry  as 
to  which  shall  be  the  most  efficient,  and 
that  seems  to  work  out  very  well  in  that 
town.  So.  that  may  be  a  hint  for  towns 
situated  as  is  Roseville  Junction. 

The  points  of  value  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  fire  department  and  its  provi- 
sion with  fire-fighting  apparatus,  con- 
sidered in  relative  values  by  the  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  are  approxi- 
mately these:  In  the  first  place,  there 
should  be   a  water  supply,    a     gravity 


water  supply,  if  possible — not  a  direct 
pumping  supply,  but  a  gravity  water 
supply,  as  gravity  is  always  on  the  job. 
and  when  you  open  the  hydi'ant.  tin- 
water  will  riow.  But.  if  you  haven't 
got  your  pump  started,  it  won't  flow,  in 
a  pumping  plant.  The  pressure  to  lie 
kept  in  the  main  should  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  general  height  of  the 
buildings  in  town.  You  may  have  a 
town  in  which  there  is  not  a  building 
more  than  25  or  M)  feet  high,  and  in 
that  ease  if  you  have  50  pounds  pres- 
sure on  a  main,  you  would  have  a  fairly 
good  supply  of  water',  providing  ymi 
had  enough  of  it.  aiul  the  mains  were 
not  too  small.  But  if  you  had  a  three- 
.story  or  four-story  building,  even  if  that 
were  the  only  one  in  town,  you  might 
burn  up  the  greater  portion  of  your 
business  section  of  town,  just  because 
you  could  not  reach  to  the  top  of  that 
building,  which  might  contain  a  store 
and  hall  or  offices  or  something  of  that 
kind.  So.  there  you  see  also  the  kind 
of  improvement  you  have  in  your  town 
making  a  difference  in  the  kind  of 
water  supply  and  the  kind  of  apparatus 
the  city  should  have. 

The  next  thing  is.  providing  you  have 
the  gravity  water  supply,  you  should 
have  hose  carts,  and  should  have  four 
in  the  ordinary  town,  and  there  should 
not  be  less  than  2.000  feet  of  hose  to 
each  cart.  Ordinarily  they  start  out 
with  not  less  than  1.000  feet  and  add 
from  500  to  1.000  feet,  according  to  the 
distance  apart  of  the  hydrants,  and  here 
again  the  general  topography  of  the 
town  would  have  to  be  considered.  If 
you  have  been  generous  in  the  first 
place  and  p\it  your  hydrants  close  to- 
gether, say  150  feet  apart  in  the  main 
street,  covering  the  business  area,  you 
won't  need  much  hose.  But  if  you  put 
them  300  or  400  feet  apart,  you  won't 
get  the  best  results  from  your  gravity; 
you  would  have  to  have  a  long  hose,  and 
that  eats  up  your  pressure.  In  the  town 
of  Sisson.  one  night  I  happened  to  be 
there,  and  there  was  a  fire  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  I  got  up  and  went 
down  to  it.  and  after  they  had  got  a 
stream  through  450  feet  of  hose,  ihey 
could  not  get  it  to  the  top  of  a  story 
and  a  half  structure,  and  they  had  to 
put  up  a  ladder  and  a  nuiu  went  up  and 
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poured   it   cm   the   fire.     Tliat   is   of  no 
areat  use.  of  course. 

Now.  the  amount  of  equipment.    Cer- 
tain thinss  are  required,     as     already 
stati'd.     You  want  a  hook  and  bidder 
jilant.    or   at    least   some   ladders    on    a 
wau-on  or  mi  a  truck  that  yon  can  take 
to  tlie  fire.    Those  ladders  should  not  be 
verv  elaborate  affairs,  if  you  don't  want 
to  iiave   them  so.  but   there   should  be 
enou>rh    ladders  to  have  two   or  three 
reach  the  second-story  windows  and  go 
up  on  a  roof  and  accomplish  fire-fight- 
iiiu-  of  that    description,   and   also    the 
saving  of  life,  as  occasion  may  recjuire. 
We"  advise  not  to  have  less  than  25 
111. Ml  in  the  fire  department.   That  would 
uivf   a   ciiief  and  four  or  five   men   for 
each    of   the   hose    carts,    and    some    to 
spare.     I  assume  that  you  will  not  have 
a  steam  fire  engine.    If  you  do.  you  will 
liave  to  have  a  paid  man  to  operate  it. 
and  I  assume  that  a  town  of  3,000  peo- 
ple- won'l  have  it.    Still,  if  you  haven't 
the   pressure  in  your  mains,  you  must 
have  some   kind  of  a  pump  to  get  the 
water  out  and  give  it  pressure  enough 
to  get  it   to  the  fire,  and  in  that   ease 
you  have  to  have  a  steam  or  gas  driver 
engine,  in  which  ease  you  must  have  10 
or  n  men.     If  you 'have  a  gasoline  en- 
gini — and  some  of  tho.se  are  very  good 
— tlicy  may  be  self-propelled,  in  which 
case  you  will  want  a  man  always  on  the 
job  who  has  charge  of  that  and  who  is 
there  at  all  times  to  run  it. 

The  society  feature  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment can  be  made  use  of  to  a  very  valu- 
able extent  in  this  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion. You  ought  to  have  a  hall  where 
the  men  can  meet  for  some  social  recre- 
ation, where  they  may  have  a  pool  table 
and  perhaps  card  tables,  any  kind  of 
thinas  they  can  amuse  themselves  with, 
and  there  should  be  accommodations 
for  two  oi-  three  or  four  men,  maybe,  to 
sleep  on  the  premises.  That  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  consideration  for  their 
joining  the  fire  department,  that  they 
shall  be  there  all  the  time.  Y^ou  will 
find  that  a  very  valuable  adjunct. 

Now,  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  what  the 
town  must  have,  the  town  of  Taft.  for 
instance,  with  3.000  jiopulation.  has  14 
men  and  1  think  they  pay  them  !|!2.50 
apiece,  and  there  are  four  men  who 
sleei)   in   the   fire  house,  -one   fire   chief. 


a  40-gallon  chemical,  with  1,400  feet  of 
hose.  I  do  not  know  what  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  town  is.  I  imagine  it  is 
flat.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  get  from  one 
place  to  the  other. 

In  Tracy,  with  l.!.")!!  papulation,  the 
fire  department  has  4ii  members  and 
two  hand-drawn  hose  carts.  1,000  feet 
of  hose.  That  is  not  quite  enough  hose. 
They  have  a  60-gallon  chemical,  and 
then — which  is  very  much  better  than 
all  the  rest— they  have  got  a  100.000 
gallon  steel  water  tank  on  a  steel  struc- 
ture, the  bottom  of  the  tank  being  100 
feet  from  the  ground  and  the  top  13!! 
feet,  which  gives  them  a  pressure  of  43 
or  45  pounds,  and  starts  up  with  55  or 
60  pounds  when  the  tank  is  full,  and 
pressure  is  a  very  fine  thing.  So.  while 
they  are  shy  of  hose,  they  are  Umg  on 
water  pressure. 

The  town  of  Newman  has  1,000  poi)U- 
lation.  They  have  one  hose  cart  with 
ladder  and  reel,  with  1.600  feet  of  hose. 
and  a  60-gallon  hand-drawn  chemical. 
The  volunteer  fire  department  there 
they  pay  .^12  a  year,  -^l  a  month.  1  suj)- 
pose  that  covers  the  actual  service. 

Those  are  fair  samples  of  the  smaller 
communities  in  California,  and  I  think, 
if  they  succeed  there,  it  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  you  sliould  have.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  i  have  said.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  say.  Y''on  have  now 
all  the  ideas  that  we  have  on  the  sub- 
ject. Yon  have  that  which  we  require 
and  that  which  we  accept.  I  trust  that 
it  will  enable  yon  to  do  something  when 
you  come  to  consider  it.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

ilr.  John  M.  Hoesch.  chief  of  fire  de- 
partment, Gilroy:  I  will  give  you  an- 
other idea  of  a  fire  department.  I  was 
raised  in  one.  almost.  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cilroy  fire  department 
for  27  years.  I  will  tell  you.  before  I 
get  through,  something  we  have  got. 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  a  fire  depart- 
ment ought  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  a 
volunteer  fire  department  of  a  small 
town — Gilroy  being  between  2,000  and 
2.500 — the  first  con.sideration  is  the 
water  pipes.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the 
small  towns  to  put  in  small  water  pii)es. 
All  the  mains  on  the  main  street  with 
us  are.  and  none  of  them  should  be  less 
than.   6   inches.     You   know,  the   faster 
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water  flows,  the  greater  the  friction, 
and  every  time  you  double  the  velocity, 
you  quadruple  the  friction,  and  reduce 
your  output  proportionately.  So,  in 
considering-  your  fire  department  ques- 
tion, when  you  put  in  your  water  mains, 
put  in  as  the  smallest  6  inches  on  the 
main  street,  and  let  the  laterals  be  4, 
and  cut  out  the  3-inch  main  as  much  as 
you  can.  Place  your  water  hydrants,  as 
was  said  here,  about  150  feet  apart. 
But  here  is  one  thing  I.  want  to  bring 
out :  In  a  small  town  with  a  volunteer 
department,  segregate  your  hose  carts — 
have  a  half  dozen  hose  carts — with 
about  600  feet  of  hose  on  each  cart,  and 
put  them  out  in  the  different  portions 
of  the  town,  where  they  can  be  got  at, 
so  that  when  there  is  a  fire — an  outl.ving 
fire — the  men  do  not  have  to  run  over 
1000  feet.  or.  if  they  do,  you  will  find 
them  pretty  well  exhausted  before  they 
get  to  the  fire. 

We  have  been  very  successful  with 
our  volunteer  fire  department.    There  is 
one  paid  man  in  our  department,  and 
that   is   the   engineer,   who   is   also   the 
water  superintendent,  who  is  also  the 
plumbing   inspector   and  the   sewer  in- 
spector, and  he  has  been  with  the  de- 
partment for  twenty-seven  years,   and 
his  salary  is  divided  up  into  .$30  for  fire 
department,  and  he  sleeps  with  the  en- 
gine,   and.   with   the   exception    of  one 
week,  he  has  slept  there  and  he  has  not 
been  out   of  town  for  ten  years.     The 
•i<30  for  the  fire  department   is  only   a 
liortion  of  his  salary,  and  he  is  paid  $40 
for  the  water  department  and  $30  for 
other  services,  with  an  assistant  such  as 
is  needed.    The  chief  gets  $50  a  year — 
he  pays  attention  only  to  the  apparatus, 
and  only  when  there  is  a  fire.    The  engi- 
neer takes  care  and  looks  after  all  the 
apparatus  and  sees  that  everything  is  in 
order,  and  looks  after  the  hydrants,  and 
during  all  this  time  during  the  existence 
of  the  town,  which  was  an  old  Spanish 
town  before    my    time,    we    have    never 
had    a    disastrous    conflagration.       We 
liave  one  distinction  in  the  case  of  any 
fire — no  matter  what  the  fire  is,  we  al- 
ways save  the  lot.      (Laughter.)     We 
have  a  volunteer  department  of  about 
90  men.  and  there  is  no  one  stays  at  the 
lieadquartcrs — they    play    cards    there 


sometimes  in   the   evening,     but     they 
don't  make  it  a  point  to  stay  there.     I 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  very  much  im- 
proved upon.    The  men  feel  an  interest, 
they  feel  that  the  department  is  their 
own.     There  is  a  feeling  of  fraternity 
among  them  and  among  volunteer  fire 
departments     they     have   one   thought 
that  no  organization  in  civilization  has. 
and  that  is -this  distinctive  feature  of 
fraternity,  that  they  will  protect  every- 
body— they  will  go  to  their  enemies  as 
well  as  to  their  friends,  and  give  them 
credit  wherever  they  are — that  is  some- 
thing you  will  find  nowhere  else.     We 
have  a  steam  fire  engine  that  is  able  to 
put  on  two  streams  at  110  pounds  pres- 
sure.   We  have  in  this  small  town  about 
— I  can't  give  you  the  exact    number 
now.  it  has  slipped  my  mind — but  about 
50  hydrants,  distributed  nicely  over  the 
town.     I  put  in   myself  about  half  of 
them,  and  the  other  half  were  in  when 
I  got  there.    The  main  point  that  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  is:  distribute 
your  hose   carts   over  your  town,   and 
then  you  can  reach  a  fire  very  quickly, 
and  you  will  have  good  success  in  put- 
ting out  the  fire.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Robertson:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late my  friend  here  upon  his  excellent 
ideas  as  to  fire  departments,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  size  of  the  mains  and 
apparatus,  and  congratulate  Gilroy 
also  upon  its  fire  department,  which 
shows  what  can  be  done. 

The  President :  Is  there  any  other 
discussion,  gentlemen,  on  the  subject? 
If  not,  we  will  pass  to  the  next  number 
on  the  program.  It  is  "The  Springfield, 
Ohio,  Charter  as  Adapted  to  the  Needs 
of  California  Cities."  by  ]\fr.  Frederick 
Baker  of  Los  Angeles.      (Applause.) 

(The  Springfield,  Ohio,  Charter,  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Baker  of  Los  Angeles,  was  published  in 
December  issue.) 

The  President :  I  will  ask  you  to  re- 
tain your  seats  for  a  little  while  longer, 
gentlemen.  There  is  a  number  on  the 
program  for  tomorrow,  as  to  which  the 
speaker  unfortunately  will  have  to 
leave  us  before  it  is  reached,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  inserted  in  today's  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  paper  on  "The  State's 
Tax  S.vsteni."  by  Mr.  John  S.  Chambers, 
State  Controller. 
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THE  STATE'S  TAX  SYSTEM,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE   BOND   REFUND  PROVISION 

By  JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS,  State  Controller,  Sacramento 


:\Ir.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  was 
on  the  prosram  to  talk  tomorrow  after- 
noon. I  did  not  reach  here  until  this 
afternoon,  and  upon  my  arrival  I  find  a 
message  calling  me  back  to  Sacramento, 
whicirmeans  that  I  must  leave  in  the 
morning.  So  I  have  asked  the  privilege 
of  talking  to  you  this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  discuss,  briefly,  the  State's 
present  tax  system  and  its  limitations, 
and  then  take  up  its  bond  refund  provi- 
sion as  a  feature  that  should  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  all  of  you  as  city  offi- 
cials. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  count- 
ies, cities,  towns  and  districts  are  not 
directlv  concerned  as  to  State  revenue 
matters  as  long  as  they  levy  taxes  on 
general  property  and  the  latter  on  cor- 
porations, it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
nevertheless,  that  the  State's  new  sys- 
tem mav  not  prove  adequate  and  that, 
should  "it  ever  fail  to  meet  require- 
ments, the  burden  of  making  up  the 
deficit  may  fall  upon  general  property. 
That  is  to  say.  the  individual  taxpayer, 
as  well  as  the  corporations,  will  have 
to  pay  just  that  much  more. 

So,  you  will  see  from  this  that  you  as 
official  representatives  of  the  cities  have 
an  especial  interest  in  all  things  that 
affect  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
conceded  that,  after  four  years'  trial, 
the  State's  new  system,  which  has  done 
fairly  well  to  date,  is  not  elastic  enough 
to  meet  the  conditions  confronting  it. 
In  other  words,  a  deficit  threatens. 
And,  unless  the  coming  Legislature — if 
the  deficit  becomes  certain — raises  the 
rates  on  corporations  or  provides  one  or 
more  side  sources  of  revenue,  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  will  be  forced  to 
levy  a  general  property  tax,  as  empow- 
ered by  law  to  do,  to  supplement  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  col- 
lected from  public  iitility  and  other  cor- 
porations. 


RE\-ENUE  UNDER  NEW  SYSTEM. 

The  new  system — that  is,  separation 
of  State  and  local  tax  sources — ^\vas 
adopted  in  1910.  In  1911,  the  State  tax 
upon  corporations  amounted  to  $10,- 
454  21.5  ;  in  1912,  to  $10,922,405  ;  in  1913, 
to  12,971.541.  and  in  1914  to  $13,580,- 
773.  ^      , 

In  addition,  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  it  was  estimated  at  the  time  the 
Board  of  Equalization  concluded  its 
labors  that  the  State's  revenue  from 
other  sources  would  be  about  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  giving  a  total  of 
over  $15,000,000.  which,  it  was  figured, 
would  exceed  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  year  by  $200,000.  The  proba- 
bilities are.  however,  that  the  excess 
will  be  over  $500,000. 

WHY    THERE    IS    APPREHENSION. 

On  the  surface  of  things  this  would 
not  indicate  there  was  cause  for  alarm. 
But.  nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be 
ground  for  apprehension. 

By  legislative  enactment,  the  license 
tax  "levied  upon  corporations  by  the 
State  was  done  away  with  at  the  close 
of  the  past  fiscal  year,  on  June  30th  last. 
This  meant  a  loss  of  revenue  at  one 
blast  of  $800,000  annually.  And  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  people  in 
November  will  vote  out  the  poll  tax. 
which  will  mean  the  loss  of  at  least 
$800,000  more. 

All  this  in  addition  to  exemptions, 
and  new  and  large  expenditures,  such 
as  half  a  million  a  year  for  free  school 
books  authorized  by  the  voters  since 
the  new  system  of  taxation  went  into 
effect. 

CUTTING    OFF GI\TNG    MORE. 

In  short,  the  people  are  cutting  off 
sources  of  revenue  at  one  end  while  ap- 
proving greater  expenditures  at  the 
other. 

And.  on  top  of  it  all.  California  as  a 
growing  State  necessarily  requires  more 
money  each  year  for  development  and 
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the  miiiiitenancc  of  her  State  ooverii- 
iiieiit.  To  meet  siieh  a  situation  will 
rc(|uire  a  iiincli  more  elastic  system  than 
is  att'orded  liy  the  i)resent  one  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  State. 

It  stands  to  reason  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  rates  that  can  be  placed  upon 
corporations.  They  must  be  permitted 
to  earn  legitimate  returns  or  else  they 
will  go  out  of  business.  Consequently, 
when  what  may  be  called  an  extraordi- 
nary situation  develops,  one  demanding 
largely  increased  revenues  for  the  State, 
the  limitations  of  the  present  sy.stem  at 
once  becinne  apparent. 

THEORY    OF    RATE    FIXING. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  Kevenue 
Commission  and  the  Legislature  in  fix- 
ing the  rates  on  corporations  in  1910 
that  the  rates  would  average  or  equal 
$1  per  $100  of  actual  property  value. 
Hut  the  Legislature  of  1913,  fearful  of 
a  deficit,  advanced  the  rates  on  all  the 
public  utilities  save  the  express  com- 
panies. Possibly,  however,  the  new 
rates  came  nearer  the  dollar  average 
than  the  old  ones.  But.  however  that 
may  be,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
coming  Legislature  will  not  take  kindly 
to  boosting  the  rates  again. 

.VS  TO   RAISING  RATES. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  railroads  could 
and  would  stand  one  more  advance, 
from  i%7o  to  0'/,  on  their  gross  earn- 
ings, and  the  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies from  4  6/107c  to  5%.  Also,  that 
the  banks,  which  now  pay  1%  on  their 
capital  stock,  should  pay  more. 

But,  even  if  the  Legislature  should 
see  fit  to  make  these  advances  and  the 
corporations  should  accept  them  with- 
out resort  to  court,  the  relief  would  be 
temporary.  That  is  to  say,  the  extra 
revenue  would  only  meet  demands  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  But.  as  I  al- 
ready have  stated,  the  Legislature  of 
1915  will  not  be  inclined,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  disturb  existing  rates.  So  we 
must  prepare  to  look  elsewhere,  having 
a  future  deficit  in  mind. 

WHERE   TURN   FOR   RELIEF?      AX    AD 
VALOREM  ? 

What  shall  we  do  under  the  circum- 
stances? Shall  the  Legislature  provide 
side  revenue  sources  or  leave  the  situa- 


tion in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization?  This  body,  as  I  alrcadx' 
have  stated,  has  the  power  under  tlir 
law  to  levy  a  general  i)roperty  tax  if 
in  the  judgment  of  its  members  the  ;ni- 
ticipated  revenue  from  the  assessments 
upon  corporations  will  not  prove  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State. 

But,  granting  this  would  be  dcsirablr 
as  bringing  temporary  relief,  would  it 
be  wise,  in  the  long  run,  to  attcnq)t  it  .' 
Would  or  would  not  the  peojile  resent 
the  imposition  of  the  ad<litioiial  dirert 
tax? 

Certain  counties,  lio.stile  at  the  begin- 
lung.  have  never  become  reconciled  to 
the  new  system.  That  several  of  them 
lost  heavily  through  the  withdrawal  of 
operative  property  from  local  taxation 
was  admitted  when  the  Legislature  di 
I'ected  that  certain  counties  be  reim 
bursed  each  year  until  1918  because  nl' 
the  loss  of  revenue  they  would  sufi'ei- 
when  no  longer  in  a  position  to  tax  rail- 
roads. Other  counties  claim  that  tln-y 
are  worse  off  now  than  uiuler  the  old 
ad  valorem  system. 

If  this  is  the  feeling  in  a  niunber  «l 
communities,  what  would  result  if  tin' 
Board  of  Equalization  should  levy  a 
general  property  tax  to  supplement  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  tax  u])on  cor- 
porations? Would  it  not  mean  a  return 
to  the  old  way  of  doing  things  or  the 
substitution  of  another  experiment  .' 
Would  this  be  desirable? 

LIQUOR  TR.UFFIC  TAX. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  sufficient 
revenue  to  more  than  offset  any  likely 
deficit  could  be  raised  by  a  State  tax 
upon  the  liquor  traffic.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  true.  I  do  not  assume  the  li(|\uir 
people  would  oppose  such  a  step  as 
much  as  would  the  prohibitionists.  But 
the  Federal  Government  has  now  im- 
posed, as  a  war  measure,  an  additional 
tax  on  liciuor.  lender  such  circum- 
stances, would  a  State  tax  of  the  kind 
be  considered? 

AN  INCOME  TAX. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
State  impose  an  income  tax.  But  the 
Federal  Government  is  ahead  of  us 
there,  too.  Would  it  be  wise  to  collect 
a  double  tax  on  incomes. 
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TAX    UNINCORPORATED    BUSINESS. 

A  third  su^'Siestion  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  Imsiness  and  eo-partnerships 
be  taxed  upon  a  basis  that  woidd  be 
equivalent  to  the  franchise  tax  the 
State  now  jilaces  upon  the  ordinary  cor- 
porations. Just  how  such  a  basis  could 
be  worked  out.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  if  it  could  be  done,  it  un- 
doubtedly would  produce  a  lariie 
return. 

Moreover,  it  woidd  put  a  stop  td  une 
of  the  complaints  now  made  auainst  the 
]in'sent  system.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
ordinary  corporation  is  taxed  on  its 
franchise.  A  hardware  business,  say.  is 
incoriiorated.  As  a  result,  it  is  com- 
pelled til  pay  a  franchise  tax.  Next 
door  to  it  is  a  rival  concern,  not  incor- 
porated. It  pays  no  tax.  And  .inst  to 
that  extent  it  is  given  by  lav,-  an  advan- 
tage over  its  competitor. 

BOND    AND    STOCK    REGISTRATION. 

A  fourth  suggestion  is  that  a  tiling 
fee  be  charged  by  the  State  for  the  reg- 
istration o'f  stocks  and  bonds  in  lieu  of 
all  other  taxes  thereon.  It  is  contended 
that  much  property  of  this  character 
now  escai)es  taxation  entirel.w  but  that 
if  the  owners  felt  by  registering  such 
holdings  and  paying  a  filing  fee  they 
would  be  exempt  from  ftirther  taxation 
thereon,  they  would  gladly  do  so  and 
thus  materially  augment  the  State's 
revenue.  ^loreover,  it  also  is  argued 
that  such  a  policy  would  attract 
wealthy  people  residing  in  other  States. 
induce  them  to  make  their  homes  in 
California,  register  their  stocks  and 
bonds  here  and  add  to  the  State's  in- 
come, -lust  how  much  could  be  raised 
under  suc-li  a  law  the  advocates  of  the 
plan  do  not  say. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  in  corres- 
pondence with  men  in  this  State  who 
have  given  thought  to  matters  of  taxa- 
tion and  revenue,  and  I  hope  to  receive 
suggestions  of  value  from  them.  It  is 
possible  tluit  a  conference  will  be  lield 
some  time  in  December,  to  discuss  more 
fully  the  situation,  that  I  may  wliiii  the 
data  into  shape  for  submission  to  the 
Legislature,  in  the  event  that  the  reve- 
nue situation  becomes  as  bad  as  some 
fear. 


AS   TO   ECONOMY   IN    EXTENDITURES. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  referring  to 
tlie  loss  of  sources  of  revenue,  to  exemp- 
tions, free  school  books  and  so  on.  I 
have  made  no  suggestion  as  to  greater 
economy  in  expenditures  on  the  part  t)f 
the  State  government.  I  do  not  care  to 
take  up  this  phase  at  length,  for  these 
are  campaign  times  and  this  is  not  the 
|)lace  for  a  political  speech. 

But  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  that  form  of  so-called  economy  which 
retartls  development  or  which  for  the 
sake  of  holding  down  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  State  government,  forces 
the  people  as  a  whole  to  pay  nut  far 
more  in  other  ways. 

I  am.  of  course,  against  unnecessary 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  State 
and  I  am  particularly  against  such  ex- 
penditures where  advantage  appears  to 
be  taken  of  the  State. 

And  this  leads  me  to  what  I  want  to 
say  to  you  in  regard  to  a  particidar 
feature  of  the  State's  present  tax  sys- 
tem and  which  you  as  the  ofticial  repre- 
.sentatives  of  towns  and  cities  are  di- 
rectly concerned,  as  are  the  representa- 
tives of  districts  and  counties. 

THE    BOND    REFUND    FEATURE. 

I  refer  to  the  bond  refund  provision 
of  the  law.  I  assume  all  of  yiui  are 
familiar  with  it.  luit.  nevertheless.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  brietiy  to  ex- 
plain it. 

When  the  new  system  was  ailopted. 
in  1910.  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  tlu^ 
dutv  of  the  State  to  pay  her  share  of 
the  principal  and  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  districts,  towns,  cities  and 
counties  then  outstanding.  The  value 
of  such  bonds  at  that  time  was  $77.().S2.- 
312.2.*^. 

In  1911.  the  State  rej.aid  to  tlw  sub- 
divisions, as  "bond  refunds."  the  sum 
of  $650,324  and  in  1912.  $7ir).27tJ.(5S. 
For  the  year  1913.  $700,000  was  set 
aside  by  the  Legislature  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  fell  short,  however,  by  $42.- 
637.53  of  being  eiunigli. 

THE    STATE    FOOTS    T 1 1 F.    I'.ll.l.. 

Wlu-ii  I  say  the  Le-islature  a|)pro- 
priated    tiiese    sums,     ynu     will     under- 
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stand,  of  course,  that  the  payments  were  why  do  bond  refunds  grow  ? 

made  from  the  money  collected  as  taxes  if  the  increase  was  confined  to  one 

upon  the  corporations.    In  other  words,  year,  it  might  be  assumed  that  it  was 

the  larger  the  amount  of  the  bond  re-  due  to  an  unusual  amount  of  bond  in- 

funds,  the  less  there  was  left  for  run-  debtedness  falling  due  then.     But  each 

ning  the  State  government.  year  sees  a  greater  demand. 

Now,  one  naturally  would  think  that  What  is  the  explanation?     To  some 

instead   of  increasing  each  year    these  extent    it    may     be     that     an    unusual 

bond   refunds   would   decrease.       It   is  amount   of  bonds   fell   due   during   the 

estimated     that     the     average     annual  past  three  years.     That  is  to  say,  the 

amount  of  the  principal  paid  is  some-  proportion  may  have  been  greater  than 

thing    over   $2,300,000.        Why,      then,  will  be  the  case  hereafter.     But  this  is 

should  the  State  pay  more  each  year,  not  probable,  or.  if  so,  will  it  explain 

than  less?  the  heavy  advance? 

(To  be  continvied  in  February  issue.) 


RECENT  COURT   DECISIONS  OF   INTEREST  TO   PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Bonds  (Kan.) — The  issuance  of  bonds  to  build  a  municipal  light  plant,  author- 
ized at  a  city  election,  will  not  be  enjoined  because  the  ordinance  and  proc- 
lamation fails  to  state  that  the  bonds  would  be  paid  by  taxation.  Hum- 
phrey V.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  City  of  Pratt,  144  P.  197. 

Charters  (Or.) — By  granting  to  the  people  of  a  municipality  the  power  to 
enact  and  amend  their  charter  and  local  laws,  the  State  did  not  surrender 
its  sovereignty  as  to  such  municipalities,  but  in  matters  of  general  concern 
and  those  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  municipalities,  the  cities  are  amen- 
able to  the  general  law.    Coleman  v.  Cit.v  of  La  Grande.  144  P.  468. 

Constitutional  Law  (Or.) — The  different  sections  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
construed  together.    Coleman  v.  City  of  La  Grande,  144  P.  468. 

(Idaho) — Con.stitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter 
must  be  construed  together.    Budge  v.  Gifford,  144  P.  333. 

(Or.) — Repeals  of  constitutional  provisions  by  implication  are  not 
favored.     In  re  McCormick's  Estate,  144  P.  425. 

Dedication  (Idaho) — Where  land  is  by  parol  agreement  dedicated  for  a  street 
and  the  public  accepts  the  portion  which  is  in  a  condition  to  be  traveled, 
the  dedication  applies  onlv  to  the  portion  so  accepted  and  used.  Thiessen 
V.  City  of  Lewiston,  144  P.  548. 

Easements  (Wyo.) — A  parol  license  may  ripen  into  an  easement  when  the 
licen.see  has  expended  monev  thereon  and  the  license  has  become  executed. 
Forde  V.  Libby,  143  P.  1190'. 

Where  owners  of  adjoining  lots  orally  agreed  upon  a  private  way  be- 
tween their  lots  and  constructed  their  improvements  with  relation  thereto, 
each  was  estopped  from  disputing  the  other's  right  to  such  way.    Id. 

Highways  (Or.) — Where  a  county  road  supervisor  changed  the  course  of  a 
highway  and  so  altered  the  conditions  that  the  old  way  could  no  longer  be 
used,  there  was  an  abandonment  thereof  without  reference  to  the  length 
of  time  the  new  conditions  continued.    Bitney  v.  Grim,  144  P.  490. 

(Kan.) — Injunction  will  lie  to  prevent  the  closing  or  obstructing  of  a 
highway.    Kansas  City  v.  Burke,  144  P.  193. 
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Initiative  (Or.)-Under  Const.  Art.  4,  Sec.  la.  and  Art.  11,  See.  2  an  ordinance 
restrietino.  the  signing  of  initiative  petitions  to  registered  voters  is  invalid. 
State  V.  Dalles  City.  143  P.  1127. 

Liability  for  Negligence  (Or.)-A  city  held  liable  for  negligence  in  tlie^  con- 
st S  ion  and  maintenance  of  sidewalks  as  against  a  contention  that  it  was 
a  governmental  function  (L.  0.  L.  Sec.  358).    Ryder  v.  City  of  La  Grande, 

^"^■^  ''      '  .  torts  of  its  officers  performing 

La  Grande,  144  P.  471. 
'd  by  the  city  for  profit  belongs 
i-ntal,  capacity,  and  the  city  is 
maintenance  thereof.     Coleman 

lality  does  so  with  notice  of  the 
;  Town  of  Afton,  144  P.  184. 

iccepts  work  done  nnder  a  con- 
powers,  it  must  pay  for  sa.nie. 

contractor  for  municipal  im- 
e  cost  of  the  work  in  bonds  of 
ash.  the  word  "bonds"  held  to 
ire  the  contractor  to  take  the 
interest  at  delivery.    Jennings 


Condensed  Report  of  the  Condition  of 

he  Fidelity  Trust  Company 

at  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 

at  the  Close  of  Business,  Oaober  31,  1914, 

Call,  State  Banking  Department. 

RESOURCES 

.ns  and  discounts $4,966,745.54 

cks,  bonds,  securities,  etc 4,565,076.22 

,rtgages  and  judgments  of  record     .      .      .  269,000.00 

;h  in  vault  and  depositories     .           ...  1,398,514.34 

.scription  $100,000  Gold  Fund  (25%  call),  25.000-"" 

Total $11,224,336.10 

LIABILITIES 

pital  stock  paid  in $1,000,000.00 

■plus  fund 1,000,000.00 

divided  profits,  less  expenses,  int  rest  and 

taxes  paid 202,996.38 

posits 9,021,339.72 

Total $11,224,336.10 

ATE  OF  Maryland,  City  of  Baltimore,  ss: 
I    W.  Bladen  Lowndes,  Treasurer  of  the  above-named  in- 
tution,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)  W.  Bladen  Lowndes, 

Treasurer, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  Novem- 


leal) 


writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the 
ary  of  a  city  officer,  it  is  imma- 
V  applicable  to  the  payment  of 

is. 

by  implication  only  when  the 
iction,  be  harmonized  with  the 

n  a  statute  which  will  tend  to 
illow  Creek,  144  P.  505. 

eal  from  the  decision  of  a  city 
peeial  and  not  inherent  or  con- 
it  of  appeal  must  therefore  be 
e.  144  P.  30. 

general  fund  the  price  of  land 
Bal.  Code.  See.  7817.  held  that, 
property  owners  with  interest 
V.  Kraft.  144  P.  286. 
ere  street  improvement  assess- 
that  costs  and  expenses  of  re- 
he  property  benefited.    Id. 

~ ^  7.  where  an  ordinance  declares 

for  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  a  portion  postponing  the  operation  of  the  ordimniee 
was  ultra  vires.    Rudolph  v.  Portland  Ry..  Light  &  Power  Co..  144  1  .  .M. 

(Or  )— Failure  to  equip  a  street  car  with  a  fender  of  the  kind  prescribed 
by  a  valid  citv  ordinance  was  negligence  per  se.  Rudolph  v.  Portland  Ry., 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  144  P.  93. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


H.  Elmer  Singewald, 

Notary  Public, 

Edwin  Warfield, 
F.  A.  Furst, 
Thos.  A.  Whelan, 

Direfinrs, 
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stand,  of  course,  that  the  payments  were 
made  from  the  money  collected  as  taxes 
upon  the  corporations.  In  other  words, 
the  larger  the  amount  of  the  bond  re- 
funds, the  less  there  was  left  for  run- 
ning the  State  government. 

Now,  one  naturally  would  th^"!--  *^^°* 
instead  of  increasing  each  j-ea 
bond   refunds  would   decrease, 
estimated     that     the     average 
amount  of  the  principal  paid 
thing    over   $2,300,000.        Why 
should  the  State  pay  more  eac 
than  less? 


WHY    DO    BOND    REFUNDS    GROW? 

If  the  increase  was  confined  to  one 
year,  it  might  be  assumed  that  it  was 
due  to  an  unusual  amount  of  bond  in- 
debtedness falling  due  then.  But  each 
year  sees  a  greater  demand. 
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Bonds  (Kan.)— The  i.ssuance  o 
ized  at  a  city  election,  will 
lamation  fails  to  state  tha 
phrey  v.  Board  of  Commis: 

Charters  (Or.)— By  granting 
enact  and  amend  their  cha 
its  sovereignty  as  to  such  i 
and  those  beyond  the  bouii 
able  to  the  general  law.    C 

Constitutional  Law  (Or.) — Th. 

construed  together.     Colem 

(Idaho) — Constitutional 

must  be  construed  together 

(Or.) — Eepeals    of    con; 

favored.     In  re  McCormick 

Dedication  (Idaho) — Where  la 
and  the  public  accepts  the 
the  dedication  applies  only 
V.  City  of  Lewiston,  144  P. 

Easements  (Wyo.)— A  parol  : 
licensee  has  expended  mont 
Forde  v.  Libby,  143  P.  119f 
Where  owners  of  adjoii 
tween  their  lots  and  eonstn 
each  was  estopped  from  dis 

Highways   (Or.)— Where  a  eoi...... , ..,„.   ...........  ...^  ^„....,^   ...   .. 

highway  and  so  altered  the  conditions  that  the  old  way  could  no  longer  be 
used,  there  was  an  abandonment  thereof  without  reference  to  the  length 
of  time  the  new  conditions  continued.    Bitney  v.  Grim,  144  P.  490. 

(Kan.) — Injunction  will  lie  to  prevent  the  closing  or  obstructing  of  a 
highway.    Kansas  Citv  v.  Burke.  144  P.  193. 
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Initiative  (Or.)— Under  Const.  Art.  4,  Sec.  la.  and  Art.  11,  See.  2,  an  ordinance 
restricting'  the  signing  of  initiative  petitions  to  registered  voters  is  invalid. 
State  V.  Dalles  City,  113  P.  1127. 

Liability  for  Negligence  (Or.)— A  city  held  liable  for  negligence  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  sidewalks  as  against  a  contention  that  it  was 
a  governmental  function  (L.  0.  L.  Sec.  358).  Ryder  v.  City  of  La  Grande, 
144  P.  471. 

(Or.)— A  municipality  held  liable  for  the  torts  of  its  officers  performing 
private  ministerial  duties.    Ryder  v.  City  of  La  Grande,  144  P.  471. 

(Or.)— A  city  waterworks  system  operated  by  the  city  for  profit  belongs 
to  it  in  its  proprietary,  not  in  its  governmental,  capacity,  and  the  city  is 
liable  for  negligence  in  the  construction  or  maintenance  thereof.  Coleman 
V.  City  of  La  Grande,  144  P.  468. 

(O'kl.)— A  person  dealing  with  a  municipality  does  so  with  notice  of  the 
limitations  on  it  or  its  agents'  powers.    In  re  Town  of  Afton,  144  P.  184. 

Liability  on  Contracts  (Idaho) — Where  a  city  accepts  work  done  under  a  con- 
tract made  by  it  within  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  it  must  pay  for  same. 
Wycoff  V.  Strong,  144  P.  341. 

Local  Improvement  Bonds  (Wash.)— Where  a  contractor  for  municipal  im- 
]u-ovement  was  to  receive  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  work  in  bonds  of 
the  city  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  in  cash,  the  word  "bonds"  held  to 
be  given  its  ordinary  meaning  and  to  require  the  contractor  to  take  the 
bonds  at  their  face  value,  plus  accumulated  interest  at  delivery.  Jennings 
v.  City  of  Pasco,  144  P.  37. 

Mandamus  (Cal.  App.) — In  a  proceeding  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the 
auditor  of  a  city  to  issue  warrants  for  the  salary  of  a  city  olficer,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  there  are  funds  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
such  warrants.    McEvers  v.  Boyle,  144  P.  308. 

Statutes  (Kan.) — A  statute  will  be  repealed  by  implication  only  when  the 
latter  law  cannot,  by  any  reasonable  construction,  be  harmonized  witli  the 
former.    State  v.  Holcomb,  144  P.  266. 

(Or.) — That  construction  should  be  given  a  statute  which  will  tend  to 
give  effect  to  all  of  its  provisions.    In  re  Willow  Creek,  144  P.  505. 

Street  Assessments  (Wash.) — The  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  city 
council  in  a  local  assessment  proceeding  is  special  and  not  inherent  or  con- 
stitutional, and  the  statute  giving  such  right  of  appeal  must  therefore  be 
strictly  followed.     Goetter  v.  City  of  Colville,  144  P.  30. 

(Wash.) — Where  city  advanced  from  its  general  fund  the  price  of  land 
taken  for  street  improvements,  under  Rem.  tt  Bal.  Code,  Sec.  7817,  held  that, 
in  assessing  benefits,  it  could  not  charge  the  property  owners  with  interest 
on  the  money  so  advanced.    City  of  Spokane  v.  Kraft,  144  P.  286. 

Under  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code,  Sec.  7787,  where  street  improvement  assess- 
ment was  set  aside  by  Supreme  Court,  held,  that  costs  and  expenses  of  re- 
assessment were  properly  assessed  against  the  property  benefited.     Id. 

Street  Railroads  (Or.)— Under  L.  0.  L.  Sec.  7007,  where  an  ordinance  declares 
a  certain  kind  of  fender  on  street  cars  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  a  portion  postponing  the  operation  of  the  ordinance 
was  ultra  vires.    Riidolph  v.  Portland  Ry..  Light  &  Power  Co..  144  P.  93. 

(Or.) — Failure  to  equip  a  street  car  with  a  fender  of  the  kind  prescribed 
by  a  valid  citv  ordinance  was  negligence  per  se.  Rudolph  v.  Portland  Ry.. 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  144  P.  93. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  tlie  city  officials  of  Oregon,  Washiug'ton  or  Idaho,  upon  application  to  Pacific  Munlci- 
palities,  Pacific  Buildingr,  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope, 
upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using.  City  attorneys  are  urged  to  make  free  use 
of  this  service. 

Water,  )-e(|nirini;'  statement  from  pefsoiis  su])iilyini;'.     Santa  Cruz.  2i)-V. 

Maps,  Books  and  Papers,  makinii-  i1  unlawful  to  destroy  or  mutilate.  Oak- 
land. I'd-l). 

Lands,  authorizing  the  acquisition  by  pni'elia.se.     Stoekt(ui.  'JO-E. 

Streets,  opening-  or  extending.     Trojjieo,  20-F. 

Traffic,  regulating  on  puhlie  highways.     Oakland.  20-G. 

Junk  and  Second-hand  Dealers,  regulating  the  business  of.     Kennett.  "2011. 

Licenses,  e.xhibitious.  shows,  and  business,  amending.     King.  20-J. 

Handbills,  prohibiting  the  posting  and  scattering.     Lindsay.  21-A. 

Grade,  change  the  established.     Venice.  21-B. 

Weights  and  Measures,  establishing  certain  standards.     Anaheim.  21-C. 

Vehicles,  regulating  speed  over  municipal  wharf.     Berkeley.  21-1). 

Spur  Track,  granting  permission  to  construct.     San  Diego.  21-E. 

Garbage,  etc.,  prohibiting  dumping.     Hoquiam.  Wash..  21-F. 

Trees,  to  protect  on  highways.     Orange  County.  21-G. 

Rivers,  protecting  banks  of.  ordinance  amending.     Santa  Cruz.  21-11. 

Food,  iiroviding  manner  for  exhibiting.     Anaheim,  21-1. 

Trustees'  Meeting,  fixing  the  time  and  place.     Coronado.  21-J. 

Animals,  n-gnlating  keeping  within  certain  areas.     Orange.  21-K. 

Liquors,  imposing  license  for  selling.     Tehachapi,  22-A.     Napa  Co..  26-B. 

Motor  Busses,  requiring  license  certificates.     Pasadena.  22-B. 

Curb  Lines,  fixing  and  establishing.    El  Monte,  22-C. 

Recorder,  prescribing  fees  to  be  collected.     King,  22-D. 

Fire  Limit  District,  prescribing  class  of  buildings  or  structures  that  may  be 
iiuilt  in  and  establishing  said  district.    Bishop.  22-E. 

Minors,  jirohibitinu-  enterina-  saloon  or  pool  room  under  21  years.  Crass  Val- 
ley. 22-F. 

Milk,   re(|niring  name  of  bottler  on  caj)  of  bottle.     Alameda.  23-A. 

Garbage,   i-egulating   collection   and   ivciuiring  metal   receptacles.      Daly   City. 

Jails,  r('([uiring  daily  labor  in  city  jail.     San  Diego.  23-C. 
Architects,  creating  office.     Berkeley.  2;M). 
Budget,  i-stalilishing  rules  in  relation  thereto.     Riverside.  23-F. 
Treasurer,  City  Clerk,  Recorder  and  Attorney,  fixing  compensation,  amend- 
ing.    Los  Banos.  23-G. 
Franchise,  right  to  maintain  telephone  system.     Hoquiam.  Wash..  24-A. 
Electricity,  fixing  rate  of.     Sacramento.  2-l-B.  . 

Permits,  regulating  granting  of  temporary  and  revocable.     Riverside.  24-C. 
Records  of  City  Clerk,  relating  to  expiration  records.     Riverside.  24-D. 
Freeholders,  election  for.     Santa  Barbara.  25-A. 
Meat,  regulating  transportation  of.     Sacramento.  2.")-B. 
Sidewalks,  reducing  width  of.  Sacramento.  25-C. 
Electrician,  establishing  efficiency  of.  Azusa.  2.3-D. 
Franchise,  gas.  Hoquiam.  Wash..  26-A. 
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Alameda  received  bids  December  21  tor  a 
lot  of  wire. 

Albany  will  hold  a  $21,000  school  bond 
election  January  2.  Bids  will  be  received 
January  4  tor  the  sale  of  $12,000  worth  of 
municipal  improvement  bonds. 

Alhambra  may  call  a  bond  election  for  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  distributing 
plant  for  electric  energy:  issue  estimated 
at  about  $75,000. 

Areata  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  sub- 
stantia! progress  being  made  in  the  public 
wharf  plans.  Trustees  have  passed  an  ordi- 
nance establishing  a  public  utility  district. 

Azusa  will  shortly  commence  construction 
of  new  lighting  system  for  which  $20,000 
bonds  were  voted;  $35,000  bonds  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  municipal  water  system  have 
been  sold. 

Bakersfield  will  shortly  purchase  an  auto 
fire  engine.  Bids  will  be  received  January 
9  for  constructing  culverts  on  part  of  the 
county  highway  known  as  Div.  7,  Sec.  1, 
Bakersfield-Taft  Road;  also  for  grading  and. 
constructing  oil  macadam  pavement.  On 
same  date  supervisors  will  receive  bids  for 
improving  Div.  5,  Sec.  1,  Bakersfield-:\IcKitt- 
rick  Road,  by  the  construction  of  culverts, 
pile  bridges,  reinforced  head  walls  and  grad- 
ing. Trustees  have  been  asked  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  street  cleaning  work 
and  the  local  police  to  act  as  free  employ- 
ment agents. 

Berkeley  received  bids  December  22  for 
improvement  of  portion  of  Seventh  street 
by  grading,  construction  of  redwood  curbs, 
concrete  gutters  and  the  macadamizing  and 
oiling  of  the  roadway;  also  for  the  construc- 
tion of  cast-iron  branch  culverts  and  vitri- 
fied ironstone  pipe  sewer  along  portion  of 
said  street. 

Dinuba  received  bids  December  31  for 
constructing  the  extension  of  a  storm  sewer. 
Bids  will  also  be  received  on  same  date  for 
stationery  for  the  city. 

Eagle  Rock  received  bids  December  7  for 
the  construction  of  5-foot  cement  sidewalks 
on   Sycamore  avenue. 

Escondido  will  shortly  construct  a  distrib- 
uting system  for  domestic  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Fresno  received  bids  December  21  for 
twenty-five  hydrants.  New  proceedings 
have  been  started  for  ornamental  lighting 
system  for  the  downtown  district. 

Glendale  will  receive  bids  January  7  for 
construction  of  a  two-room  and  basement 
brick   school    house. 

Glendora  has  instructed  city  engineer 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  tor  im- 
provement of  Wabash  avenue  by  construct- 
ing cement   sidewalks,   curbs  and   gutters. 


Hermosa  Beach  wants  to  purchase  a  tank 
to  store  road  oil.  Bids  were  received  De- 
cember 8  for  improving  portion  of  Hoansler 
Court  by  grading  and  paving  with  asphalt- 
concrete.  On  same  date  bids  were  received 
for  improving  portion  of  Cypress  avenue 
by  grading  and  paving  with  concrete, 
and  constructing  redwood  curbs.  Trus- 
tees have  passed  resolutions  of  inten- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  portion  of  Pier 
avenue  for  construction  of  cement  sidewalk; 
also  for  the  improvement  of  portion  of  Mor- 
gan street  by  grading  and  paving  with  as- 
phaltlc  concrete  and  the  construction  of 
cement  curbs. 

Lincoln  received  bids  December  S  for  a 
lot  of  sewer  pipe  together  with  connections. 
Long  Beach  received  bids  December  23  for 
construction  of  cement  sidewalks  on  portion 
of  Fourth  street,  New  York  street,  Orizaba 
avenue.  Sixth  street,  Florida  street,  Eliot 
street  and  Nineteenth  street. 

Los  Angeles  received  bids  December  10 
for  construction  of  machinery  in  the  munici- 
pal asphalt  plant  which  will  be  located  near 
the  city's  incinerator  plant.  Estimated  cost 
about  $8,000.  Bids  were  received  December 
21  for  improvement  of  County  Road  District 
No.  1  by  grading  and  the  construction  of  oil 
macadam  pavement.  On  December  IS  bids 
were  received  for  twenty-five  ornamental 
lighting  posts,  including  conduits,  wiring, 
balls  and  sockets  for  Mariposa  avenue. 

Los  Gates  will  receive  bids  January  4  for 
$6,000  fire  apparatus  bonds. 

Monrovia  has  voted  $15,000  for  improving 
and  repairing  streets.  On  December  28  bids 
were  received  for  Improving  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia avenue,  by  grading,  oiling,  and  the 
construction  of  cement  curbs  and  gutters. 

Monterey  fire  chief  is  in  favor  of  town 
purchasing  modern  fire  apparatus,  and  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  a  committee. 

National  City  received  bids  December  15 
for  line  gasoline  traction  engine. 

Oakland  city  council  received  bids  Decem- 
ber 24  for  constructing  cement  sidewalks 
and  concrete  driveways  on  public  sidewalks 
adjacent  to  the  Cole,  Durant,  Emerson,  Fruit- 
vale,  Manzanita,  Cleveland,  Lockwood  and 
Peralta  schools. 

Oroville  committee  of  the  Feather  River 
Highway  Association  is  planning  meeting 
with  delegates  from  the  various  towns  along 
the  proposed  highway  route  from  Marysville 
to  Reno.  Steps  may  be  taken  for  bond  issue 
to  build  mountain  roads. 

Pasadena  will  receive  bids  January  2  for 
:!.000  feet  of  2iA-lnch  cotton  jacket  rubber 
lined  fire  hose  in  50-foot  lengths,  with  stand- 
ard   couplings.      Resolution    has    been    intro- 
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duced  for  paving  portion  of  Summit  street, 
under  a  ten-year  bond  act.  Specifications 
have  been  adopted  for  ornamental  ligliting 
system  on  portion  of  Bellefontaine  street. 

Pomona  Board  of  Education  will  receive 
bids  shortly  for  a  new  sanitary  system  at 
the  Kauffman  school. 

Porterville  received  bids  December  14  for 
improving  portion  of  Oak  street  by  grading 
and  paving  with  asphaltic  concrete  wearing 
surface:  also  for  the  construction  of  con- 
crete curbs,  corrugated  iron  culverts,  con- 
crete catch-basins  and  concrete  manholes. 
City  officials  are  contemplating  the  erection 
of  a  city  hall  and  jail  with  fire  department 
at  estimated  cost  of  about  $2.5,000. 

Red  Bluff  is  contemplating  a  lighting  sys- 
tem to  light  up  Main  street. 

Richmond  received  bids  December  2S  for 
construction    of    reinforced    concrete    wharf. 

Rio  Vista  Union  High  School  trustees  will 
receive  bids  January  6  for  construction  of  a 
joint  union  high  school  building. 

Riverside  received  bids  December  15  for 
installing  electric  poles,  conduits  and  lamps 
for  lighting  purposes  on  Lime  street. 

San  Anselmo  will  receive  bids  January  4 
for  constructing  6-inch  vitrified  Ironstone 
pipe  sewer  to  be  constructed  along  portion 
of  Redwood  road,  Park  drive  and  Scenic 
avenue. 

San  Diego  received  bids  December  17  for 
200  adjustable  school  chairs.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived December  14  for  construction  of  ad- 
ministration building.  County  Surveyor  has 
made  plans  for  a  paved  boulevard  extending 
from  Mexican  line  at  Tia  Juana  to  San 
Diego.     Bids  will  be  called  for  shortly. 

San  Mateo  received  bids  December  28  for 
grading,  paving,  curbing,  guttering  and  other- 
wise improving  Griffith  avenue,  from  Bald- 
win avenue  to  Second  avenue. 

San  Rafael  will  receive  bids  Jan.  4  for 
erection  of  a  frame  building  to  be  covered 
with  galvanized  corrugated  iron  on  lot  on 
south  side  of  San  Rafael  canal. 

Santa  Barbara  is  contemplating  a  $100,000 
bond   election   to  erect  a  county  hospital. 

Santa  Monica  has  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the   Commission   Form   of  Government. 

Tulare  received  bids  December  21  for  im- 
proving portion  of  Tulare  street,  Kern  street, 
Inyo  street,  J  street,  and  K  street,  by  the 
construction  of  bitulithic  pavement,  cement 
concrete  curbs,  cement  concrete  gutters  and 
corrugated  iron  culverts. 

Venice  is  contemplating  the  improvement 
of  Redondo  drive. 

Visalia  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  are  about 
to  take  steps  to  start  a  campaign  for  the 
beautification  of  the  city. 

Yreka  has  been  active  in  street  improve- 
ment work.  Last  year  Miner  street  was 
paved  at  cost  of  $27,000  and  this  year  por- 
tion of  Main  street  was  paved  at  cost  of 
$33,000.     In    addition   to   these   two   streets, 


seven  miles  of  cement  sidewalks  have  been 
constructed  within  the  past  few  years  at 
cost  of  $24,500.  New  streets  are  being  con- 
structed, new  lots  laid  out  and  the  town 
beautified  by  the  tearing  down  of  fences  and 
unsightly  shacks. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES. 

Fresno  county  has  appropriated  $15,000 
for  improving  the  county  hospital.  Bids 
were  received  December  18  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ten  wooden  pile  bridges  across  the 
sloughs  of  Kings  river.  On  same  date  bids 
were  received  for  the  construction  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  girder  bridge  across  Kings 
river  near  Sanger. 

Kern  county  received  bids  December  7  for 
machinery  for  a  42-inch  wide  steel  apron 
conveyor   to   handle  run   of  quarry   rock. 

Los  Angeles  county  received  bids  Decem- 
ber 28  for  improving  Olive  and  Cass  avenues 
in  Road  District  No.  42,  at  estimated  cost 
of  $28,499.95.  Van  Nuys  school  trustees  re- 
ceived bids  December  8  for  furnishing  steel 
lockers  and  cork  carpet  for  high  school 
building. 

Mendocino  county  will  receive  bids  Janu- 
ary li  tor  sale  of  the  Anderson  School  Dis- 
trict bonds,  amounting  to  $2,000. 

Merced  county  received  bids  December  S 
for  construction  of  reinforced  concrete 
bridge  on  State  highway  in  Road  District 
No.  2. 

Orange  county  will  receive  bids  January 
6  for  improvement  of  Section  2,  Anaheim- 
Olive  road.  Bids  were  received  December  8 
for  the  construction  of  six  concrete  bridges 
on  Riverside  road. 

Placer  county  received  bids  December  8 
for  new  roof  of  galvanized  iron  on  Placer 
county  hospital. 

Riverside  county  received  bids  December 
23  for  constructing  about  20,000  lineal  feet 
of  concrete  pavement  on  Route  3,  Corona 
to  San  Bernardino  county  line  road. 

San  Diego  county  will  receive  bids  Janu- 
ary 0  for  construction  of  about  2%  miles  of 
paved  highway,  20  foot  center  of  bitulithic 
macadam   and  8  foot   sides  of  oiled  granite. 

Siskiyou  county  received  bids  December 
30  for  construction  of  Portuguese  Hill  road, 
on  the  survey  made  therefor,  in  Scott  River 
Road  district.  On  same  date  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  construction  of  Beaton  Bender 
road  in   Scott  River  Road  district. 

Solano  county  received  bids  December  7 
for  construction  of  a  fence  on  line  of  State 
Highway  between  Putah  Creek  and  Fair- 
field. 

Teiiama  county  received  bids  January  7 
for  trenching  portion  of  Paynes  Creek  road 
near  the  top  of  Buckeye  grade  in  District 
No.  3.  On  January  5  bids  will  be  received 
for  construction  of  bent  bridge  in  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  5;  also  for  the  grading  and  gravel- 
ing of  road  in  Road  District  No.  5. 

Tulare  county  is  again  boosting  for  good 
roads. 
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Under   32    Feet    of  Gravel   and   the 

Tracks  of  a  Logging  Railroad 

This  7  ft.  Diameter 


(       AMERICAN        '\ 


Resists  Rui:,t 


ARMCO— AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Corrugated   Culvert 

is  giving  perfect  service.     Being  mqde  from  the  purest 
and  most  durable  iron  obtainable,  it  con- 
stitutes a  Lasting  Installation. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

411   Leroy  Street  400  Parker  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  wlien  writing  for  cataloes. 
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Robert  W.  Hunt  John  J.  Cone  Jas    C.   Hallsted  I).  W.  McNaugher 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

New  York  London  Chicago  Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Montreal  Mexico  City  Seattle 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles  Dallas 

251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


SMITH,    EMERY    &    COMPANY 

INSPECTING  AND  TESTING  ENGINEERS  AND  CHEMISTS 

651  HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Inspectors  of 

IRON,    STEEL,    CEMENT 

STREET    AND    ROAD    MATERIALS 
MUNICIPAL    AND    COUNTY     SUPPLIES 

Seattle  San  Diego  Pueblo  Birmingham  Pittsburg 

Neu^   fork  Chicago  Philadelphia  Montreal  Glasgow 


Pacific  Limited 

OGDEN   ROUTE 

Observation    Car  Standard    Pullman  Drawing    Room    and 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station   10:20  A.   M. 
From  Oakland,   Kith  St.  Station   10:55  A.  M. 

Chicago  in  69  Hours 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 

Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"    when   writing  for  catalogs. 
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SMITH  PORTABLE  ASPHALT  PLANT 


For  New  Construction  or  Repair  Work 

(Will  Repair  Asphalt  or  Oil  Macadam) 


E.  K  CHAPIN 


iBplylne   to  your 


CITIES     USING 

FRESNO 
VENICE 
SAN  JOSE 
RENO 

HONOLULU 

SAN    RAFAEL 

and 

A.   B.   MUNSON 

of  Stockton 


WRITE   FOR   FURTHER   INFORMATION 


Parrott  &  Co. 


HIGGINS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


Dept.   P 

320  California  Street 
San  Francisco  i^.^^ 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  wlien  writing  for  cataiog 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    IVlunicipalities    Wtien    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation   of  city  officials  where  advertis- 
ing for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


311   California  St., 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,   C.P.A., 
S.  F. 

Asphalt  Machinery 

A.  L.  Young  Mactiinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   BIdg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

Warren   Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California   Brick  Co.,   Phelan   Bldg.,   S.   F. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 
Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 
Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,   S.   F. 

Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 

Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 

M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

S.  F. 
J.    W.    Blair,    461    Market    St.,    S.    F.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Flushers — Street 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific     Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics  Institute  Bldg.,   S.   F. 
Sloan  &  Robson.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal    Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    F. 

Municipal    Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal   Water  Works 

Smith.  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

Pavement   Materials 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  209 
Union   League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  143  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  FVemont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rock  Crushers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,    McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co., Crocker  Bldg.,S.P. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  <fc  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 


Sewer  Tools 
A.  L.  Young 


Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 


Sprinkling   Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co., 


S.  F. 


Steel    Protected    Concrete 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,   S,   F. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.   W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,    S.   P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  P. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  L  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TUIUK.XT   DLSC 


Over  125,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1913 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  b.v 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PaciHc  Coast  Branches  at  PORTL.^ND,  SE.\TTLE. 
SPOK.\NE,  S.\N  DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  4ni  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM.  Edito 


M.   V.  FULLER,  Associate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfie 

AmencaE 
City 


87  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


320  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 
Chicago,  111. 


In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
I  in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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MARBELITE    STANDARDS 


A   California  Product 

Constructed  of  Reinforced  Concrete  by  the  centrijugnl  priKess.  Differ- 
ent from  ordinary  tamped  concrete. 

Most  ornamental  and  permanent  standard  obtainable. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  many  classic  designs  we  can  furni.sh. 
Marbelite  standards  have  a  smooth,  hard  surface  which  is  unaffected  by 
atmospheric  conditions.  They  do  not  spall  or  crack.  Do  not  require  paint- 
ing and  cannot  rust. 

THEY   IMPEOVE    WITH    AGE 

Hundreds  have  already  been  installed  in  California. 

The  Company  invites  you  to  inspect  its  plant,  see  the  standards  made, 
;ind  visit  the  several  installations  made  and  in  course  of  erection. 
Further  particulars  on  request. 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO. 


517  UNION  OIL  BUILDING 


LOS  ANGELES 


NVATER    METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 


EMPIRE   METER 


XASH   METER 


National  Meter  Co. 


J41    NEW   MONTGOMERY 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


411    S.  MAIN    STREET 
LOS   ANGELES 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GENERAL     COINTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
T-r'^idiMI         May  Uth,  1891 

General  Offices:      Uth   Floor,   WHITTELL    BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.   \V.   McUonald.  President  Jamks  H.   Bishop.   Vice-President 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audit.-;,  Examinationi^  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DURABILITY  -  ECONOMY  -  QUALITY 

CAST 
IRON 


PIPE 


3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 
Standard  and 
High  Pressure 


WATER  Fire  Protection         Irrigation  POWER 

GAS  Sewers  Culverts  PLANTS 

Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

•  Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


J  .     W  .    BU  A  I  R 

^ST  IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 


HYDRANTS  VALVES  METERS 

GENERAL  AGENT 

AMERICAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO. 

Loa  Angeles  San  Francisco 

209  Union   League   Building  461   Market  Street 


California  Standard  Fire  Hydrants 

WHARF    HYDRANTS 

BRASS  HOSE  COUPLINGS 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT    SUPPLIES 
STAND  PIPE  VALVES  AND  FITTINGS 

M.  GREENBERG'S  SONS 

225-227   Beale  St.  San   Francisco,  Calif. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Garbage  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Private  Establishments. 

Address  W.  F.   MORSE,  90  West   Street,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

C.  E.  GRUNSKY,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  ENGINEERING 


Mechanics  Institute  Bldo 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  DOLBEAR  CURB  BAR 


The   Only    Single-Piece   Type  Curb 
Bar  Made  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Points  of  Superiority 

Exposed  Head  of  Special  Dense  Steel. 

Impact  Load  Carried  by  Wide  Foot  in  Solid  Concret*. 

Wide  Foot  Gives  Solid  Anchorage. 

E-xpansion  Takes  Place  Outaide  of  Concrete. 

No  Wedge  Shaped  Structure  to  Split  Concrete. 

Solid — One  Piece  Bar — No  Anchor  Bolts  or  Clips  to  Rust. 

Write  for  Samples,  Specifications,  etc. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  BAR  MFG.  CO. 

1034  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.     San  Francisco 
Telephone  Sutter  1476 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS,  FIRE  TILE,    ^<^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,   ^   ^ 
ETC.      ^    ^ 


M 


>i 


1^^ 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL 
-OFFICE 

3II-3I7  CROCKER  BLD6.,SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FEBRUARY,    1915 


No.  2 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Prr'^'ems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

■  LEAGUE  OF  PACIFIC  NOR.. 


*^.s-   '^o.X.    ^''A  MUNICIPALITIES 

%-.i'^'?^o^'''-ITIES 


■\t, 


'■''^'K. 


OREGON  WASHINGTON 

THE  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  MON  J,. 

AND 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 


m 


Seventeenth   Annual   Convention   of  the   League  of  California   Municipalities, 
Held  at   Hotel    Del    Monte,  Cal.   (Contd.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  on   Reform   in   State  Government  

Centralization  of   Public   Health   Administration 

- John  Nivison  Force,  ;\I.  D. 

Meeting  of  the  General   Body — Second  Session 

Relation    of   the    Workmen's    Compensation,    Insurance    and    Safety 
Act  to  Municipalities C'lil.  Harris  Weinstock 

State's   Tax   System,   with    Special    Reference    to   the    Bond    Refund 
Provision ...John   S.   Chambers 

Raising  the   Standard   of   Municipal   Architecture .. 

Louis   Christian   JIulIgardt 

Walla  Walla  Under  Commission  Government William  E.  Berney 

Items   of    Interest 

Evolution   in  Ornamental  Street   Lighting H.  T.  Matthew 

News    Items    

Titles  of   New   Ordinances   Received 

Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Pacific  Coast  Cities  and  Counties 


ENOINEERING  *  BUILDING  *  CONTRACTING 


Publication   Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Franci>co,  Cal. 


Two   Dollars  a   Year 
Single  Copy    25  Cent* 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street 
Work  Under  the 

**VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work  done  must  be 
l^ept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL  IN   SELECTING   THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  Is  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


IVe  are  also  prepared  to  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when   writing   for  catalogs. 
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t  The  Demand  is  Daily  Becoming  More  Insistent  and  Pronounced  for 

BITULITHIC 

THE  PAVEMENT  WHICH  HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE 
"BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST" 

The  greatest  care  is  used  in  the  mixing'  and  laying"  of  the  Bitnlithic  pavement. 

It  renders  unfailing  service. 

Bitulithic  Is  constructed  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  It  is  composed  of  varying*  sizes  of 
the  best  stone  ohtainable  couihined  "with  bituminous  cement  and  laid  under  close  labora- 
tory supervision. 


BITULITHIC  PAVKMEXT,  N.  Main  .Street,  Herkimer,  K.  Y. 
You  nxust  remember  that  quality  should  be  first  consideration. 

QUALITY  FIRST  IS  THE  MOTTO  OF  THE 
BITULITHIC  PAVEMENT 

Bitulithic  is  the  development  of  many  years'  experience  in  road  building".     We  are  paving" 
specialists  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

Bitulithic  Pavement  is  the  cities'  best  asset — as  you  will  have  a  well  paved  street  for 
years  to  come. 

No  Time  Like  the  Present  to  Specify  BITULITHIC 

for  streets  to   be  paved  this  spring'.     The  sooner  you  award  yotir   contract  for  Bitulithic 
the  earlier  your  streets  will  he  ready  for  use. 

Bitulithic  is  the  delig'ht  of  all  automobilists,  abutting  residents  and  taxpayers. 

A  postal  card  will  bring'  you  illustrated  booklets  regarding  Bitulithic  Pavement. 

Why  not  write  one  today  to 

WARREN   BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive   Offices:   59   Temple   Place,    Boston,   Mass. 
District  Offices: 
New   York,    N    "y.  Chicago,  HI. 

50  Church  St.  10  So.  LaSalle  St. 

I.OS   Angeles,   Cal.  Portland,  Oregon 

926  Calif.   Bldg.  Journal  Bldg. 

Richmond,  "Va.  Nashville,   Tenn. 

Virginia  Ry.  &  Power  Bldg.         606  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Rochester,    N.    71. 
303  Main  St.,  'West. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

204    Noll    Bldg. 

St.    Iioiiis,    Mo. 
Railway  Exch.   Bldg 
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LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Org'anized  1897 

—  OFFICERS  — 

President            ...            (Mayor   of    Fresno)  -            -              A.  E.  Snow 

First  Vice-President            -            (City  Clerk  of  San  Diego)  ■            •         Allen  H.  Wright 

Second   Vice-President     -            -        (City  Attorney  of  Napa)  -            -    Wallace  Rutherfobd 

Secretary      -      H.   A.   Mason                                       Assistant  Secretary      -      Wm.    J.    Loess 


Secretary's  Office  and  Headquarters  of  the  League,        -        Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 


INFOBUATION  BUBEATT 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities  maintains,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's  Of- 
fice, an  Information  Bureau  where  the  officials  of  the  municipalities  belonging  to  the  League  can 
secure  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  municipal  affairs,  also  the  loan  of  copies  of  muni- 
cipal ordinances. 

MEMBEBSHIF 

Alameda,  Albany,  Alhambra,  Alturas,  Anaheim,  Angels,  Antioch,  Arcadia,  Areata, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Auburn,  Azusa,  Bakersfield,  Belvedere,  Benicia,  Berkeley,  Biggs,  Bishop, 
Boulder  Creek,  Burlingame.  Calexico,  Calistoga,  Chico,  Chino,  Chula  Vista.  Clovis,  Coalinga, 
Colfax.  Colton,  Colusa,  Compton,  Concord,  Corning,  Coronado,  Corona,  Covina,  Crescent  City, 
Daly  City,  Dinuba.  Dixon,  Dorris,  Dunsmuir,  Eagle  Rock,  El  Monte,  Elsinore,  Emeryville, 
Escondido,  Etna,  Eureka,  Exeter,  Fairfield,  Ferndale,  Fort  Bragg,  Port  Jones,  Fortuna, 
Fowler,  Fresno,  Fullerton,  Gilroy.  Glendale.  Glendora,  Hantord.  Hayward,  Healdsburg, 
Hemet.  Hercules,  Hermosa  Beach,  Hillsborough,  Hollister,  Holtville,  Huntington  Beach, 
Huntington  Park,  Imperial,  Inglewood,  Jackson.  Kennett,  King  City,  Kingsburg,  Lakeport, 
Larkspur,  Leraoore,  Lindsay,  Livermore,  Lodi.  Lompoc,  Long  Beach,  Lordsburg,  Los  An- 
geles, Los  Banos,  Los  Gatos,  Loyalton,  Manhattan  Beach,  Maricopa,  Martinez,  Marysville, 
Merced.  Mill  Valley,  Modesto,  Monrovia,  Montague,  Monterey,  Mountain  View,  Napa,  Na- 
tional City,  Nevada  City,  Newman,  Newport  Beach,  Oakland.  Oceanside,  Ontario,  Orange, 
Oroville,  Oxnard,  Pacific  Grove,  Palo  Alto,  Pasadena,  Paso  Robles,  Petaluma,  Piedmont, 
Pinole,  Pittsburg,  Placerville,  Pleasanton,  Point  Arena,  Pomona.  Porterville.  Red  Bluff, 
Redding,  Redlands,  Redondo  Beach,  Redwood  City,  Reedley,  Rialto,  Richmond,  Rio  Vista, 
Riverside,  Roseville,  Ross,  Sacramento,  San  Anselmo,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Fer- 
nando, San  Francisco,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  San 
Rafael,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Maria.  Santa  Monica,  Santa 
Paula,  Santa  Rosa,  Sausalito,  Sebastopol,  Selma,  Sierra  Madre,  Sisson,  Sonoma,  Sonora,  South 
Pasadena,  South  San  Francisco,  St,  Helena,  Stanton,  Stockton,  Suisun,  Susanville,  Sutter 
Creek.  Sunnyvale,  Taft,  Tehachapi,  Tracy,  Tropico,  Tulare,  Turloek,  Upland,  Vacaville,  Val- 
lejo,  Ventura,  Venice,  Visalia,  Watsonville,  Whittier,  Willits,  Winters,  Woodland,  Yreka. 

LEAGUE   OF  PACIFIC    NORTHWEST   MUNICIPALITIES 

(OBEQON,  WASHIiraTOIT,    IDAHO)    Org'anized    1913 
OI-FICEBS 

President,  Mayor  of  Spokane  Hox.  C.  M.  Fassett 

(  Mayor  of  Portland 

Vice-Presidents,   ^  Mayor  of  Seattle 
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HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,  CALIFORNIA 
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(CONTINUED  I 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    REFORM    IN 
STATE    GOVERNMENT 


BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  BODY 


By  tlie  Committee :  Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  City  Attorney  of  San  Mateo  :  J.  J.  Guill,  Mayor  of  San 
Leandro;  C.  F.  ONeall,  Mayor  of  San  Diego;  B.  D.  Marx  Greene.  City  Attorney  of  Antloch  and 
Pittsburg,  and  C.  L.  Priesker,  City  Attorney  of  Sinta  Maria. 


'Sir.  Kirkbride:  Mr.  President  and 
fellow  delegates : 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Loaune 
of  California  ^Munieijialities  held  in 
Venice  last  year,  the  followino'  resolu- 
tion was  on  October  10,  1913.  adopted : 

"Resolved,  that  whereas,  the  ineflfi- 
eieney  of  the  present  method  of  State 
legislation  is  strikingly  manifest;  and 
whereas,  under  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum full  power  of  popular  govern- 
ment is  safeguarded; 


"Therefore,  it  is  directed  that  the 
committee  on  this  subject  heretofore 
appointed  be  made  a  permanent  com- 
mittee and  be  directed  to  report  to  this 
convention  next  year  upon  the  advis- 
ability of  changing  the  State  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  provide,  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  machinery,  for  a  small  body 
of  trained  legislators,  who  would  be 
continuously  in  session  and  have  power 
to  adopt  laws  that  would  not  be  sub.iect 
to  veto. ' ' 
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In  accordance  therewith,  the  under- 
signed committee  begs  leave  to  report 
as  follows: 

A  year  ago  there  was  apparent  at 
first  glance  a  remarkable  paucity  of 
material  available  for  the  consideration 
of  the  subject.  During  the  past  six 
months,  however,  it  has  developed  that 
many  minds  have  been  working  along- 
similar  lines,  and  a  mass  of  matter  is 
being  accumulated  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  subject. 

Cxovernor  Hodges  of  Kansas  will  have 
the  credit  of  giving  the  proposed  com- 
mission plan  such  publicity  and  con- 
sistent support  that  probablj'  some  at- 
tempt at  constitutional  reform  along 
these  lines  will  soon  be  tried.  His 
message  to  the  Legislature  on  ^lareh 
10.  1013,  was  followed  later  in  the 
year  by  a  vigorous  address  upon  tlio 
subject  at  the  Denver  Conference  of 
Governors.  From  the  State  Printing 
Office  of  Kansas  we  now  have  a  very 
complete  and  valuable  pamphlet  em- 
bodying a  sj'mposium  of  pertinent  arti- 
cles and  newspaper  editoi'ials  bearing 
upon  the  subject. 

In  Oregon  the  People's  Power 
League,  whose  advocacy  did  nuieh  to 
secure  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  proposes  to  rediice  the  Legisla- 
ture to  a  single-chamber  body,  and  in 
conjunction  Avith  other  organizations 
has  initiated  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  at  the  coming  election  in  No- 
vember. This  amendment  is  so  brief 
and  to  the  point  that  we  quote  it  entire  : 

■•ARTICLE  IV. 
"Section  32.  The  Senate  and  the 
office  of  Senator  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Oregon  are  hereby  abol- 
ished. All  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Oregon  in  conflict  with 
this  section  are  hereby  abrogated  and 
repealed  in  so  far  as  the.y  conflict  here- 


with. This  section  is  in  all  respects 
self-executing  and  immediately  oper-j 
ative." 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made' 
in  Illinois  along  these  lines.  The  bill 
of  Senator  Ilay  for  a  legislative  com- 
mission actually  passed  the  Senate,  but 
met  vigorous  opposition  in  the  House.  It 
provided  for  a  joint  commission,  to  in- 
clude the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  well  as  various  Senators 
and  Representatives,  which  would  re- 
main in  session  continuously  and  would 
prepare  and  bring  forward  a  complete 
legislative  program.  It  could  also  in- 
vestigate any  department  of  the  State 
government.  "While  the  above  program 
was  not  adopted,  a  rule  was  adopted  in 
the  Illinois  lower  hoiise  which  seems  In 
have  merit.  It  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor may,  by  message,  designate  what 
are  administrative  measures  and  that 
such  measures  shall  then  have  right  <>l' 
way  over  other  bills  and  .shall  be  tlie 
special  order  of  business  in  committee 
of  the  whole  on  stated  days. 

In  Wisconsin  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Governor  would  submit  to  the  people 
for  enactment  any  admini-stration  bill 
not  passed  by  the  Legislatiire. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Louisi- 
ana to  provide  for  a  commission  of  eiglil 
lawmakers.  Governor  Hodges  suu- 
gested  from  eight  to  sixteen. 

Govei'nor  Hunt  suggested  a  eonimis- 
sion  government  for  Arizona,  but  with- 
out result.  In  his  address  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Governors  held  at  Colorad" 
Springs  last  year.  Governor  Hunt  used 
the  following  language:  "The  single- 
house,  with  membership  restricted  to 
the  smallest  number  compatible  with 
fair  representation  would  be  as  eft'eet- 
ive  in  doing  away  with  inefficient  legis- 
lators as  any  plan  that  can  be  devised. 
It  offers  a  plan  under  which  the  house 
would  have  time  to  attend  to  publie 
business,  but  no  time  or  disposition  t'l 
play  petty  politics." 

Governor  Hunt's  idea  is  to  have  a 
single-house  consisting  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  members,  elected  to  rep- 
resent all  the  people,  but  not  a  part,  and 
subject  to  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall. 

The    ideas    of    (lovernor    Hodues    of 
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Kansas  are  briefly  stated  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  above  mentioned  in 
'    the  following  language  : 

"For  myself,  I  can  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  this  new  idea  of  government 
by  commission  should  not  be  adopted 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  State.  Two  years  ago  I  suggested 
a  single  legislative  assembly  of  thirty 
members  from  thirty  legislative  dis- 
tricts. I  am  now  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  number  is  too  large,  and  that 
a  legislative  assembly  of  one.  or  at  most 
two,  from  each  congressional  district 
would  be  amplj'  large.  My  judgment 
is  that  the  Governor  should  be  ex- 
officio  a  member  and  presiding  officer 
of  this  assembly,  and  that  it  should  be 
])ermitted  to  meet  in  such  frequent  and 
regular  or  ad.jourued  sessions  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  business  may 
demand;  that  their  terms  of  oifice  be 
for  four  or  six  years,  and  that  the.v  be 
jiaid  salaries  sutficient  to  .iustify  them 
in  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
public  business.  Such  a  legislative  as- 
sembly would  not,  I  believe,  be  more 
expensive  than  our  present  system.  It 
would  centralize  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability, and  under  the  check  of 
the  recall  would  be  ciuickly  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Short  Ballot  Organization  issued  in 
February,  1914.  it  is  stated  that  a  seri- 
ous proposal  for  the  government  of 
Oklahoma  by  Commission  has  been 
worked  out  in  practicable  detail  by  J. 
Elmer  Thomas.  He  points  out  that 
their  Legislature  consists  of  143  mem- 
bers with  about  60  attaches.  There  are 
about  30  elective  State  officials  and 
some  17  appointive  heads  of  depart- 
ments which,  with  the  numerous  l)oards. 
make  up  a  total  of  about  300  State  offi- 
cials. He  proposes  a  commission  of 
about  24  members,  and  to  put  the  pro- 
posal into  effect  suggests  this  constitu- 
tional amendment : 

(1)  Repealing  the  legislative  sec- 
tions: (2)  repealing  the  sections  cre- 
ating the  several  State  officials;  (3)  cre- 
atine.' a  commission  of  between  15  and 
24  members  elected  from  many  dis- 
tricts, in  which  would  be  vested  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 


State  ;  (4)  giving  the  commission  power 
to  appoint  all  clerical  officials;  (5)  re- 
quiring the  commission  to  elect  com- 
mittees from  its  membership  to  corre- 
spond to  the  various  existing  boards ; 
(6)  giving  the  commission  power  to  con- 
vene for  legislative  purposes  at  any 
time;  (7)  subjecting  the  members  of 
the  commission  to  recall. 

In  an  excellent  work  recently  issued 
bj'  Professor  Kales  of  Northwestern 
University  on  "Unpopular  Government 
in  the  United  States."  the  author  states 
that  the  only  way  of  applying  the  com- 
mission form  to  State  government 
would  logically  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following  plan :  All  executive  acts 
must  be  done  as  now,  in  the  name  of  a 
single  executive,  but  the  control  of  all 
executive  acts  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Council  of  State,  to  be  com- 
posed of  (let  us  say)  seven  members, 
who  should  usually  be  drawn  from  the 
leaders  of  the  regularh'  voting  majority 
of  the  legislative  chamber.  It  will  be 
the  important  duty  of  the  single  execu- 
tive to  determine  who  are  the  regular 
voting  majority,  and  who  are  its  lead- 
ers, to  summon  them  to  form  a  Council 
of  State,  to  determine  when  those  lead- 
ers have  ceased  to  possess  a  regularly 
voting  majority,  and  when  that  occurs 
to  dismiss  them  or  accept  their  resigna- 
tion and  replace  them  with  a  Council  of 
State  which  has  at  its  command  a  regu- 
larly voting  majority.  Once  the  Council 
of  State  is  selected,  however,  the  actual 
control  of  the  executive  function  should 
reside  in  it.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  dropping 
from  the  list  of  elective  efficers,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  Department  of  Public  Accounts, 
Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Attorney  General,  and  others, 
and  adding  the  following  provision: 

"There  shall  be  an  executive  council 
to  advise  the  Governor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  The  members  there- 
of shall  be  chosen  and  summoned  b.v  the 
Governor  and  serve  as  executive  coun- 
cillors. They  shall  hold  office  during 
the  plea.sure  of  the  Governor. 

"The  executive  power  vested  in  the 
Governor  by  this  constitution  shall,  un- 
less in  this  constitution  otherwise  speci- 
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fied,  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  act- 
ing with  advice  of  the  executive  council. 
The  provisions  of  this  constitution,  re- 
ferring to  the  Governor  in  council,  shall 
be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Gov- 
ernor acting  with  advice  of  the  execu- 
tive council." 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  Washington  Municipalities,  a 
resolution  introduced  bj'  James  E.  Brad- 
ford, corporation  counsel  of  the  City  of 
Seattle,  was  passed,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  League  of 
"Washington  Municipalities : 

"1.  That  a  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  some  modified  form  thereof 
which  will  involve  direct  responsibility, 
continuous  service  of  officials,  non-par 
tisau  elections,  frequent  legislative 
meetings,  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  proposed  legislation  with  ample  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings,  is  desir- 
able for  the  State  of  Washington,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  cumbersome, 
inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  legislative 
and  official  bodies. 

"2.  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  this  League  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ad- 
visability of  amending  the  Constitution 
so  that  the  State  would,  in  part,  be  gov- 
erned by  a  small  body  of  trained  and 
competent  legislators  and  administra- 
tors, continuously  at  work,  and  vested 
with  power  to  enact  laws." 

It  therefore  would  appear  that  a 
widespread  movement  is  in  progress 
looking  to  legislative  reform  in  our 
State  government.  The  movement  has 
two  phases.  On  one  side  it  favors  an 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  Governor, 
in  this  respect  corresponding  to  the 
trend  a  dozen  years  ago  towards  ad- 
vancing the  powers  of  the  Mayor.  On 
the  other  side,  it  favors  a  small  legis- 
lative commission  which  would  neces- 
sarily tend  to  curtail  the  executive  con- 
trol by  reason  of  the  broad  powers  of 
the  commission  which  would  be  con- 
tinuously  in  session. 

Proponents  of  either  plan  seem  to 
unite  in  an  attack  upon  the  double- 
chamber  Legislature.  Just  now  it  is 
the  popular  thing  to  decry  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.    The  bi-cameral 


Legislature  in  America  is  the  result  of 
the  well-arranged  system  of  checks 
and  balances  devised  by  the  forefathers 
whereby  the  most  finished  product  of 
constitutional  government  in  the  world 
resulted.  It  will  not,  therefore,  do  to 
minimize  its  importance  as  a  method  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  Great  strides  along  co- 
operative lines  in  business  and  govern- 
ment, however,  have  been  made.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  great  aggregations  of 
capitalized  industry  would  not  have 
been  possible  in  this  country  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  business  mag- 
nates would  not  have  had  the  grace  to 
work  together  or  to  trust  each  other 
sufficiently  in  order  to  make  the  man- 
agement of  such  institutions  possible. 
In  municipal  aft'airs  we  have  learned 
how  to  handle  great  public  utilities. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  things 
means  more  for  good  government  in  a 
republic  than  in  a  benevolent  despot- 
ism, because  they  imply  an  improve- 
ment in  the  average  intelligence  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  few.  We  have  well 
nigh  eliminated  the  political  boss  and 
voters  do  vote  as  they  please.  It  may 
therefore  well  be  that  we  may  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  checks  and  balances 
formerly  found  so  desirable. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall,  we  have  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  newly  developed, 
which  in  the  veiy  nature  of  things 
must  be  extremely  effective  in  render- 
ing the  legislative  assembly  responsive 
to  tlie  popular  will. 

The  new  plan  of  a  small  single- 
chamber  legislature  is  not  un-American. 
The  original  Continental  Congress  of 
the  thirteen  American  States  consisted 
of  a  single-cliamber.  Under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  States  bound 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against 
all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made 
upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  sovereignt.v.  trade  or 
any  other  pretense  whatever,  and 
agreed  that  "for  the  more  convenient 
management  of  the  general  interest  of 
the  United  States,"  delegates  from  the 
several  States  should  meet  in  a  Con- 
gress in  which  each  State  should  have 
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an  equal  vote.  Provision  was  further 
made  for  the  appointment  of  an  execu- 
tive committee,  composed  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  State.  The  committee 
was  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress and  was  authorized  "to  execute 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  sliall. 
from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to 
vest  them  with."' 

We  have  here  in  the  original  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  in  its  executive 
committee  a  single-chamber  Legislature 
and  a  commission  form  of  government. 
The  plan  is  complete  in  ever.y  detail 
and  only  lacks  one  thing.  That  one  de- 
fect is  contritely  stated  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law: 

"In  short,  it  had  no  power  to  levy 
taxes,  or  to  regulate  trade  and  com- 
merce, or  to  compel  uniformity  in  the 
regulations  of  the  States;  the  judg- 
ments rendered  in  pursuance  of  its  lim- 
ited judicial  authority  were  not  re- 
spected by  the  States;  it  had  no  courts 
to  take  notice  of  infractions  of  its 
authority,  and  it  had  no  executive.  A 
further  specification  of  defects  is  need- 
less, for  any  one  of  those  mentioned 
would  have  been  fatal.  Obedience  is 
what  makes  government,  and  not  the 
names  by  which  it  is  called,  and  the 
Confederation  had  neither  obedience  at 
home  nor  credit  or  respect  abroad.  The 
people  was  one  in  promising  and  thir- 
teen when  performance  was  due.  and  it 
became  at  last  difficult  to  enlist  suffi- 
cient interest  in  its  proceedings  to  keep 
up  the  forms  of  government  through 
the  meetings  of  Congress  and  of  the 
executive  committee." 

The  lack  of  power  thus  shown  in  the 
Continental  Congress  and  its  executive 
committee  will  not  be  found  to  exist  in 
our  State  Government,  Avhieh  has  full 
authority  for  enforcing  it.s  commands. 
Neither  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt 
a  new  plan  because  it  is  different  from 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  The 
Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  for  his  persist- 
ent fight  on  slavery  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,     The  last  words  on  his  lips  were 


those    of    his    friend,    James    Russell 
Lowell : 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time 

makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires! 

we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch     our    ilayflower,    and    steer 
boldly  through  the  desperate  win- 
ter sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  witli 

the  Past's  blood-rusted  key." 
We  will  draw  the  sting  from  the 
scornful  irony  of  a  New  York  ]\Ietro- 
politan  newspaper,  and  instead  of  con- 
sidering its  language  an  argument 
against  the  new  form  of  government, 
adopt  it  as  the  ideal  towards  which  the 
new  government  should  work.  The  edi- 
torial to  which  we  refer  was  as  follows: 
"Our  new  legislature  must  sit  con- 
tinuously. If  an  economic  condition 
should  change  over-night,  we  shall  be 
ready  the  next  morning  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  Governor's  message  calling 
an  extra  session.  If  any  citizen  thinks 
of  a  law  that  he  imagines  would  look 
well  on  the  Statute  books,  a  special  de- 
livery letter  will  get  it  before  the  com- 
mission legislature  in  no  time.  Floods 
and  panics  will  loose  their  terrors,  if 
indeed  they  dare  happen  at  all,  when 
prosperity  can  be  restored  by  the  press- 
ing of  a  button.  *  *  *  The 'biennial 
exhibition  of  inefficiency'  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  in  its  place  we 
shall  rejoice  in  the  continuous  perform- 
ance of  such  a  government  as  never  was 
on  sea  or  land." 

The  Commonwealth  Club  has  had  a 
very  strong  section,  with  Warren  Greg- 
ory as  chairman,  upon  the  proposed 
constitutional  convention.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  which  had 
under  consideration  the  legislative  de- 
partment, assuming  that  a  constitu- 
tional convention  will  be  called,  favored 
the  following  changes: 

1.  A  single  house  and  a  reduction  in 
members  to  either  twenty-five  or  forty, 
the  latter  number  being  favored,  as  it 
would  call  for  no  other  change  than 
the  abolishment  of  the  Assembly, 

2.  Some  method  by  which  those  re- 
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sijonsihlo  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  government  should  have  the  right 
of  way  in  having  bills  proposed  and 
passed. 

3.  A  better  method  for  the  considera- 
tion of  bills  before  their  passage,  and 
particularly  some  method  lay  which  the 
passage  of  a  great  number  of  bills  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  session  could  be 
prevented.  It  was  suggested  by  one 
member  of  the  committee,  but  the  sug- 
gestion was  not  formally  acted  upon, 
that  every  bill  passed  b.v  the  Legislature 
must  be  signed  and  returned  by  the 
(xoveruor  before  the  Legislature  ad- 
journs or  it  would  fail,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  federal  practice.  It 
was  also  suggested,  but  not  formall.\' 
adopted  by  the  committee,  that  thi' 
Legislature  should  sit,  in  continuous 
session,  sidxstautially  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowed by  commission  governments,  to 
l>revent  the  ill-considered  passage  of  a 
large  number  of  bills  at  the  close  of 
the  session  and  also  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  members  who  would  beeonu' 
more  experienced  in  their  duties. 

4.  The  detailed  restrictions  njion 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  now  im- 
posed within  Sections  13-36  of  Article 
IV.  it  was  thought,  should  largely,  if 
not  entirel.y,  be  eliminated,  thus  con- 
forming the  main  framework  of  tlu' 
Constitution  more  closely  to  the  model 
of  the  federal  Constitution  than  to 
those  of  the  States  which  have  adopted 
their  organic  law  in  such  detail. 

The  views  of  your  committee  sub- 
stantially coincide  with  those  of  the 
ma.iorit.v  of  the  above  mentioned  com- 
mittee  from  the   Commonwealth   Club. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  cnn- 
clusion.  recommends  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION. 

"Resolved  by  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia ilunicipalities,  in  seventeenth 
annual  session  assembled,  that  in  order 
to  afford  a  more  perfect  and  etficient 
form  of  government,  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  California  be  amended 
in  details  so  as  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing : 

"1.  Til  liicu  of  the  present  State 
LegisUiture  of  two  houses  and  llitl 
nieiuhers,     substitute     a     single     liouse 


which    should    be    no    larger   than    the 
present  Senate  and  preferably  smaller. 

"2.  Require  the  members  of  such 
Legislature  to  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties 
and  to  meet  so  often  as  substantially 
to  be  in  session  all   the  time. 

"3.  Provide  that  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  be  elected ;  that 
all  other  State  executive  heads  of  de- 
partments be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature;  that  sueh  executive  offi- 
cials constitute  the  Governor's  Council 
and  .share  witli  him  the  executive  func- 
tion. 

"4.  Provide  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  should  have  the  right  to  sub- 
mit any  measure  to  popular  vote  upon 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Legislature 
)ipon  request  to  enact  same. 

"And  It  Is  Further  Resolved,  that 
whereas,  at  the  coming  general  elec- 
tion there  will  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  liy  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment enabling  the  Legislature  to  STd>- 
mit  at  the  next  subsecpient  general  elec- 
tion the  proposition  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  State  Constitution, 
therefore  it  is  recommended  that  said 
]iroi)Osition  should  be  siqiported  and 
voted  upon  in  the  aft'irmative. " 

The  constitutional  changes  above 
proposed  are  neither  un-American  or 
revolutionary,  and  are  thought  to  be 
thoroughly  practical  in  our  present  con- 
dition of  societv.  So  far  as  legislation 
is  concerned,  it  is  believed  they  will 
make  such  an  improvement  as  to  give 
us  a  decided  approach  towards  the 
ideal  desired,  which  ideal  is  appropri- 
ately voiced  by  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff in  the  Jul.v.  1913,  number  of  the 
Equity  Series  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"WHAT  WE  WANT. 

"W^e  want  real  deliberation.  We 
want  real  respousil)ility.  We  want  men 
for  sueh  duties  who  are  prepared  for 
them  and  we  want  them  adequately 
paid.  We  want  to  put  a  stop  to  'law- 
making in  hot  haste.'  We  want  laws 
turned  (uit  like  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  only  after  the  maturest 
deliberati(ui,  by  men  s]iecially  trained 
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and  chosen  for  the  task.  But  we  want 
the  body  much  nearer  to  the  people 
than  the  Supreme  Court  is,  and  it 
should  be  subject  to  control  by  the 
people  if  necessary,  by  means  of  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  We 
want  no  laws  that  must  be  rushed 
through  two  houses  by  a  given  time. 
"We  want  real  deliberation,  with  broad 
investigation  in  the  preparation  of 
laws,  so  that  they  will  not  be  'half 
baked,'  but  ripened  and  mature.  Then 
we  will  not  need  so  many  laws — because 
they  will  be  better." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLIES   KIRKBRIDE, 

C.  L.  PREISKER, 

B.  D.  MARX  GREENE. 

For  the  Committee. 
:\ronterev.  Cal..  October  14.  1914. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

City  of  San  Diego,  State  of  California 
Charles  F.  O'Neall,  Mayor 
San  Diego,  Cal..  Oct.  9.  1914. 
Mr.  Chas.  N.  Kirkbride, 
San  Mateo.  California. 
Dear  Sir:    Received  your  communi- 
cation of  October  6th,  and  regret  that 
I  will  not  be  able  to  meet  with  the  other 
city  officials  at  Monterey. 

I  heartil.y  agree  with  the  first  three 
Articles  in  your  letter  and  hope  that 
they  can  be  accomplished  at  an  early 
date. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  in  San  Diego,  and  that  you  will 
have  a  profitable  meeting  at  Monterey, 
I  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.  F.  O'NEALL. 
Mavor  of  San  Diego. 


WALLA   WALLA    UNDER    COMMISSION    GOVERNMENT 

By  WILLIAM  E.  BERNEY 


Editor's  Note.— The  author  of  this  article  is  a  student  of  Political  Science  in  Whitman  College, 
class  of  1915.  This  is  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  "survey"  of  Walla  Walla  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reference  and  Research  of  the  League  of  Paciflc  Northwest  Municipalities.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  survey  comprehend  every  phase  of  the  government  of  Walla  Walla. 


Walla  Walla  with  a  population  in 
1910  of  19,364  is  the  largest  second- 
class  city  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Under  the  general  laws  of  Washington 
relating  to  municipal  corporations,  any 
city  with  a  population  of  twenty  thou- 
sand or  more  inhabitants  is  classified 
as  a  city  of  the  first  class  and  as  such  is 
permitted  to  adopt  a  charter  of  its  own 
making.  Before  the  results  of  the  federal 
enumeration  of  1910  were  known  the 
hope  was  entertained  in  Walla  Walla 
that  the  returns  would  place  the  city  in 
the  first  class,  thus  permitting  the  re- 
organization of  the  city's  government 
under  a  home-made  charter.  The  cher- 
ished hope  was  disappointed  when  the 
federal  enumeration  showed  a  lack  of 
only  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons 


to  permit  of  Walla  Walla's  promotion 
to  the  first  class. 

Cities  of  the  second  class  wishing  to 
adopt  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment may  do  so  under  the  provisions 
of  a  law'  enacted  in  1911  called  the 
"Allen  Bill."  The  Allen  law  becomes 
the  organic  law  or  the  charter  of  all 
cities  in  the  State  of  a  population  be- 
tween 2.500  and  20,000  which  adopt  the 
commission  form  of  government.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
law  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  en- 
actment, the  Mayor  of  Walla  Walla  was 
authorized  by  a  petition  signed  b.v  over 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  voters 
of  the  city  to  proclaim  and  set  a  day 
for  an  election  at  which  the  form  of  the 
city's  government  should  be  voted 
upon.  Although  disapproving  of  the 
proposed  adoption  of  commission  gov- 
ernment himself,  the  ]\Iayor  called  a 
special  election  for  the  tenth  of  July, 
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1911.  Accordingly,  the  question,  "Shall 
the  proposition  to  organize  the  city  of 
Walla  Walla  under  Chapter  116  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  be  adopted?"  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote 
of  1944  to  1049.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  ma.iority  favoring  the  change  was 
but  little  short  of  two-thirds,  although  a 
bare  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
plan. 

In  the  primarj-  election  which  fol- 
lowed six  weeks  later,  eleven  candi- 
dates sought  nominations  for  places  on 
the  new  Commission.  Five  of  this  num- 
ber were  eliminated  in  the  primary  and 
the  people  decided  by  vote  on  August 
28th  what  three  should  be  entitled  to 
constitute  the  first  Commission.  A.  J. 
Gillis  as  Mayor,  A.  K.  Dice  and  George 
Struthers,  all  of  whom  had  actively  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  commission 
government,  were  elected  to  constitute 
the  Commission  which  should  inaugu- 
rate the  new  system.  Each  of  the  three 
commissioners  elected  had  been  success- 
ful in  business  and  had  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  integrity.  It  was^ 
therefore,  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions that  the  new  government  went 
into  effect  September  11.  1911. 

The  Repudiated  Form  of  Government. 

The  form  of  government  which  the 
electorate  repudiated  on  the  10th  of 
July  embodied  the  principle  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  The  chief  executive  was  a 
Mayor  who  was  elected  annually  and 
received  no  emolument.  He  presided  at 
all  meetings  of  the  council,  enforced  or- 
dinances, and  exercised  over  ordinances 
passed  by  the  council  the  power  of  veto. 
A  unicameral  council  of  seven  members 
serving  without  pay  constitute  the 
city's  legislative  body.  The  members 
of  the  council  were  elected  by  wards, 
three  of  the  wards  electing  two  council- 
men  each,  while  the  remaining  one 
elected  but  one.  The  administrative 
officers  of  the  city  were  elected 
annually. 

Dissatisfaction  with  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  demand  for  the  commis- 
sion   iilan    is    attributable    to    various 


causes.  Extravagance  in  expenditure 
and  a  rapid  increase  of  the  city's  indebt- 
edness characterized  the  administration 
of  municipal  affairs  under  the  old  .sys- 
tem. The  system  of  ward  representa- 
tion was  blamed  for  the  continual  rep- 
resentation of  the  saloon  and  vice  in- 
terests in  the  council.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  received  no  salaries 
and  were  sometimes  suspected  of  deriv- 
ing indirect  benefits  from  positions  in 
the  city  administration.  The  city's  busi- 
ness was  generally  transacted  by  its  un- 
salaried officials  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner and  under  circumstances  making  it 
unlikely  that  an  important  measure 
would  receive  proper  attention.  Com- 
plaint was  also  heard  that  the  Council 
sometimes  deliberated  behind  closed 
doors.  The  lack  of  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  administration  of  the 
city's  business  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  a  grave  defect  of  the  old    Ian. 

The  Adopted  Commission  Form. 

The  tliree  connnissioners  are  now  the 
onl.y  city  oft'icials  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  duty  of  choosing  a  commission 
falls  regularly  upon  the  electorate  but 
once  every  three  years.  All  other  city 
officials  are  appointed  and  have  their 
duties  and  salaries  prescribed  by  the 
commission.  The  power  of  creating 
new  oft'ices  and  abolishing  old  ones,  of 
dismissing  officials  and  filling  vacan- 
cies, is  vested  in  the  commission.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  tlie  responsibility  for  acts 
of  the  administration  is  centralized  in  a 
commission  of  three  members. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  city  is 
grouped  in  three  departments,  namely: 
The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  The 
Department  of  Finance  and  Accounting, 
and  The  Department  of  Streets  and 
Public  Improvements.  By  the  organic 
law  of  the  cit.v  it  is  settled  that  the 
Mayor  shall  head  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  and  that  each  of  the 
other  commissioners  shall  be  assigned 
by  a  majorit.v  vote  of  the  commission  to 
the  headship  of  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining departments. 

The  cit.v 's  corps  of  administrative 
officials  in  the  order  of  the  size  of  sala- 
ries paid  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follows : 
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Official.  Salary. 

Mayor   per  year  $2500 

Commissioners   "  2000 

City  Attorney  permonth       150 

Fire  Chief    "  150 

Water  Superintendent  "  150 

Citv    Engineer    "  125 

City  Clerli   "  115 

City  Treasurer  "  115 

Deputy  Treasurer  "  100 

Cemetery  Superintendent  ....  "  100 

Deputy   Clerk   "  100 

Engineer   Fire   Department..  "  100 

Assistant   Fire   Chief "  100 

Electrician  Fire  Department  "  95 

Captain  Fire  Department '"  95 

Sergeant  Police   (2)    "  95 

Mounted   Police   "  90 

Patrolmen    (8)    "  85 

Park   Superintendent  "  90 

Firemen  (24)   "  $60  to     85 

Water  Works  Foreman "  80 

Water  Works  Watchman "  75 

Janitor  City   Hall "  75 

Cartmen   "  75 

Health  Officer  "  65 

Police  Judge  "  50 

Police  :\latron "  30 

The  commission  form  of  government 
has  not  relatively  inereasecl  the  powers 
of  the  Mayor  nor  contributed  to  his  pre- 
eminence, although  the  office  is  re- 
garded as  more  worthy  and  honorable 
than  it  was  nnder  the  old  system.  The 
greater  permanence  of  tenure  and  tin- 
very  substantial  salaries  paid  were  suf- 
ficient to  give  to  any  of  the  three  com- 
missioners a  place  of  greater  dignity 
and  worth  than  that  held  by  the  single 
executive  head  under  the  old  system  of 
one-year  term  without  pay.  The  Mayor 
is  administrative  head  of  but  one  de- 
partment and  has  but  little  more  power 
than  one  of  the  other  commissioners, 
but  he  is  still  distinguished  as  chief 
executive  in  certain  respects,  namely : 

(1)  He  is  president  of  the  commission 
and  presides  at  its  meetings.  (2)  He  is 
required  "to  oversee  all  departments 
and  to  report  and  recommend  to  the 
commission  for  its  action,  all  matters  re- 
quiring attention  in  any  department." 
(3)  He  is  regarded  as  spokesman  of  the 
city  upon  public  occasions.  (4)  His  sal- 
ary is  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  is 
paid  one  of  the  other  commissioners. 

All  legislative  or  ordinance  making 
powers  of  the  city  not  reserved  to  the 
electorate  are  vested  in  the  commis- 
sion.    Each  connnissioner  is  entitled  to 


one  vote  upon  a  measure  and  a  majority 
of  the  votes  is  sufficient  to  defeat  or 
enact  a  proposed  ordinance.  The  com- 
mission is  required  to  hold  regular 
weekly  meetings,  and  special  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  ]\Iayor  or  by  two 
commissioners.  All  meetings  whether 
regular  or  special  shall  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Ordinance  making  procedure  is  very 
simple.  Any  commissioner  may  intro- 
duce an  ordinance.  The  plan  of  giving 
each  measure  three  readings  is  fol- 
lowed. At  the  first  reading,  which 
occurs  at  the  meeting  in  which  the 
proposition  is  introduced,  the  measure 
is  read  in  its  entirety.  The  second  read- 
ing is  by  title,  and  the  third  is  a  full 
reading.  Usually  only  a  week  elapses 
from  the  time  that  a  measure  is  intro- 
duced till  it  is  finally  approved  or  re- 
jected. In  cases  of  immediate  necessity 
the  commission  may  suspend  the  rules 
and  enact  an  ordinance  after  a  single 
reading.  In  the  case  of  ordinances  cre- 
ating local  improvement  districts  the 
commission  is  required  to  give  notice 
to  the  citizens  through  the  daily  papers 
and  to  appoint  a  day  upon  which  citi- 
zens may  be  heard  by  the  commission 
relative  to  the  proposed  improvement 
district.  Citizens  wishing  to  be  heard 
upon  any  proposed  ordinance  are  given 
the  opportunity,  if  they  will  attend  the 
regular  or  special  meetings,  to  present 
arguments  for  or  against  a  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  commission. 
As  a  rule  an  ordinance  does  not  become 
effective  until  thirty  days  after  it  is 
approved  by  the  commission  and  signed 
by  the  Mayor. 

The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
are  features  of  the  existing  form  of 
government.  Any  ordinance  may  be 
initiated  by  a  petition  presented  to  the 
commission  containing  the  ordinance 
with  the  signatures  of  electors  equal  in 
number  to  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the 
votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  ]\Iayor 
at  the  last  preceding  election.  The 
commission  must  either  pass  the  initia- 
tive measure  without  alterations  within 
twenty  days  or  submit  it  within  ninety 
days  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  regular 
or  special  election. 

No  use  has  as  vet  i)een  made  of  this 
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inaehinery  for  popular  initiative  but 
near  the  ulose  of  the  term  of  the  first 
eoniniissioner  a  proposition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  people  by  the  commission 
to  be  voted  upon  in  the  city  election  of 
December  7,  191-1.  The  question  was 
whether  an  amount  not  exceeding  $80,- 
000  should  be  spent  for  the  erection  of 
a  reservoir  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city's  water  system.  The  proposition 
carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  This 
being-  in  the  nature  of  a  test  vote,  action 
by  the  commission  is  necessary  to  make 
effective  the  mandate  of  the  people. 

Any  of  the  three  commissioners  may 
be  removed  from  office  bj'  recall  at  any 
time  after  six  months  of  incumbency. 
The  method  is  by  a  petition  signed  by 
qualified  electors  equal  in  number  to  at 
least  thirty-five  per  centum  of  the  entire 
vote  for  all  candidates  for  the  office 
of  JIayor  at  the  last  preceding  general 
municipal  election.  If  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  is  properly  se- 
cured and  the  petition  properly  filed, 
the  commission  is  required  to  call  a  pri- 
mary election  for  nominating  a  candi- 
date to  oppose  the  incumbent  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  candidate  unless  he  has 
formally  tendered  his  resignation.  A 
removal  election  follows  at  which  is  de- 
termined by  a  simple  majority  vote 
which  of  the  two  candidates  shall  serve 
the  remainder  of  the  incumbent's  term. 

An  ill-advised  eifort  to  procure  the  re- 
call of  ^layor  Gillis  and  Commissioner 
Struthers  was  undertaken  in  the  first 
year  of  their  administration  but  it  soon 
became  evident  to  the  persons  or  faction 
advocating  the  recall  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  signatures.  No  other  effort  has  been 
made  to  utilize  the  recall  machinery. 

Tlie  judicial  functions  of  the  city  not 
performed  by  county  officers  are  per- 
formed l)y  a  police  court  consisting  of 
one  judge.  The  police  court  is  not  a 
creature  of  the  city,  but  is  constituted 
and  has  its  duties  prescribed  by  the 
State  code.  The  city  commissioners  ap- 
point the  police  judge  and  fix  his  salary. 
Further  than  this  the  city  has  no  author- 
ity over  its  judicial  officers.  At  present 
the  commission  is  enabled  to  command 
the  services  of  a  competent  judge  at  a 
salary   of  fifty   dollars  per  month   by 


appointing  a  magistrate  who  is  in  the 
pay  of  the  county  and  rendering  service 
in  the  justice  court.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  police  court  extends  to  all  cases 
involving  the  violation  of  city  ordi- 
nances. Direct  appeal  from  its  decision 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  may 
be  had  in  all  cases.  In  the  trial  of  cases 
no  jury  is  employed,  the  judge  passing 
upon  both  the  law  and  the  facts.  Not 
only  has  the  court  the  power  to  make 
decisions  under  the  city  ordinance,  but 
it  possesses  the  right  to  declare  a  city 
ordinance  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
State  or  Federal  constitution. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

After  a  little  more  than  three  years 
of  trial  of  commission  government  in 
Walla  Walla  the  people  are  quite  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  change.  There 
is  not  the  least  question  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  commission  rep- 
resented a  great  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency over  the  last  administrations  un- 
der the  old  s.ystem.  There  have  been 
two  city  elections  under  the  new  form 
upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  of  the 
caliber  of  men  selected.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  city  under  the  commission  form 
is  in  general  getting  the  services  of  a 
higher  caliber  of  official  than  under  the 
old  system.  The  limited  council  plan 
and  the  substitution  of  elections-at-large 
for  the  ward  system  have  eliminated 
from  the  government  the  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  saloon  or  other  special 
interests.  Elections  are  far  less  fre- 
quent, the  city  ballot  is  shorter,  and  the 
interest  shown  in  the  election  of  three 
commissioners  is  greater  than  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  annually  recurring 
elections  and  long  ballots  of  the  former 
system. 

A  wise  policy  of  financial  retrench- 
ment and  a  closer  guarding  of  expendi- 
tures was  adopted  by  the  first  commis- 
sion which  demon.strated  its  ability  to 
reduce  the  city's  indebtedness  while 
conducting  the  city's  business  in  an 
efficient  and  businesslike  manner.  The 
re-election  of  Commissioner  Dice  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Accounting  while  the 
other  members  of  the  first  commission 
were  defeated,  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
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popular  approval  of  the  tinaneial  policy 
of  the  commission. 

A'arious  opinions  may  be  heard  as  to 
the  l)eariug  which  the  recent  city  elec- 
tion, the  second  under  the  commission 
form,  should  have  upon  a  fair  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  the  commission  form. 
In  tiiat  election  the  ]Mayor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Streets  and  Public  Im- 
provements were  defeated.  This  result 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  commission  gov- 
ernment nor  even  with  the  policy  of 
the  tii'st  commission.  The  favorable  at- 
titude of  the  Mayor  toward  the  State- 
wide jirohibition  measure  enacted  by 
popular  vote  one  month  prior  to  the  city 
election  seems  not  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  opponents  of  the  "dry"  law. 
The  residt  suggests  the  need  of  having 
city  elections  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  State  and  National  elections  in 
order  that  a  State  or  National  issue  may 
not  atfeet  the  results  of  a  local  election. 
Regarding  the  defeat  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Streets  and  Public  Improve- 
ments it  seems  evident  that  the  burden 
of  a  special  assessment  for  local  im- 
provements hanging  over  a  part  of  the 
electorate  diminished  enthusiasm  for 
his  candidacy  and  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  his  opponents.  There  is  no  remedy 
to  suggest  for  the  disposition  of  the 
voter  who  is  pinched  l)y  a  heavy  assess- 
ment to  retaliate  in  the  exercise  of  his 
looting  privileges. 

However,   the   commissioners   elected 


were  all  men  of  creditable  experience 
in  public  office  and  as  officials  are  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  the  citizenship. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  justly  be  said 
in  criticism  of  the  commission  govern- 
ment because  of  the  personnel  of  the 
first  or  the  second  commission.  The 
inauguration  of  a  partially  new  commis- 
sion, however,  affords  some  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  spoils  system 
can  be  utilized  under  commission  gov- 
ernment. The  newly  elected  Mayor  has 
not  hesitated  to  remove  for  partisan 
reasons  a  part  of  the  police  force  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessor  and  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  removing  others. 
He  recognizes  his  obligation  to  the  fac- 
tion which  supported  his  candidacy  and 
frankly  admits  his  inability  to  ignore 
the  demands  of  his  friends  for  places 
in  the  city  administration.  However 
wisely  the  new  Mayor  may  select  suc- 
cessors of  the  officials  removed  there  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  commission 
government  has  not  succeeded  in  setting 
up  for  officials  a  single  standard,  name- 
ly, efficiency  of  service.  In  view  of  this 
evident  weakness  of  the  commission 
form  as  applied  in  Walla  Walla  those 
citizens  who  stand  for  efficient,  busi- 
nesslike government  would  do  well  to 
make  a  study  of  the  business-manager 
or  commission-manager  form  with  a 
view  to  finding  a  ineans  of  eliminating 
entirely  from  the  government  of  the 
city  that  arch-enem.v  of  effieiencj',  the 
spoils  system. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


The  League  of  Washington  Municipalities  held  its  fifth  annual  conven- 
tinn   in  Olyrapia,  Wash.,  January  25,  26,   and  27,   1915. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia ]\Iunicipalities  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  .3,  1915, 
to  take  action  on  certain  impoi-tant  communications  from  ]Ma.vor  Mitchell 
of  New  York  City,  relative  to  the  program  of  the  proposed  National  ]Muni- 
ci]ial   Congress  to   be   held   in    Oakland   this   fall. 

The  Department  of  Water,  of  San  Diego,  California,  holds  monthly 
meetings  in  the  council  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  officials 
and  foremen  of  the  department  in  closer  touch  with  each  other  and  for 
the   benefit   of  the   department   as   a   whole. 

These  meetings  were  inaugurated  by  the  sujierintendent,  H.  R.  Fay. 
a   couple  of  yeai-s  ago   and   are  held   evenings  during  the   winter  months. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DEL  MONTE    CONVENTION— Continued 


CENTRALIZATION   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH   ADMINISTRATION 

Prepared  by  JOHN  NIVISON  FORCE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

University  of  California. 
Acting  in  conjuction  with  a  Committee  of  the  City  Attorneys  Club  of  Northern  California. 


Au  efficient  public  health  administra- 
tion is  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the 
small  rui-al  or  suburban  eommnnity. 
Berkeley,  for  example,  conducts  a  fairh' 
efficient  control  of  its  milk  supply,  yet 
cannot  afford  to  inspect  at  the  time  of 
slaughter,  all  cattle  intended  for  the 
meat  supply  of  its  inhabitants.  On  the 
other  hand.  Oakland  conducts  a  meat 
inspection  in  Emeryville  but  has  no  au- 
thority to  destroy  meat  condemned  in 
the  course  of  this  inspection.  Some 
of  the  large  dairies  supplying  milk  to 
the  metropolitan  district  around  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  inspected  at  least 
monthly  by  the  Medical  Milk  Commis- 
sions of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
counties.  In  addition  they  are  visited 
by  the  regular  milk  inspectors  of  the 
Bay  cities,  to  saj'  nothing  of  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  the  inspector  for  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau.  In  contrast  to  this 
prodigality  of  inspection,  the  small 
town  with  no  organized  milk  inspection 
must  depend  on  three  agencies  for  even 
a  partial  survey  of  its  milk  conditions. 
If  informed  of  contagious  disease 
among  the  cattle,  the  State  Veterina- 
rian's office  may  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion. The  State  Dairy  Bureau  is  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  entire  State  with 
a  very  inadequate  force  of  inspectors 
principally  concerned  in  keeping  up 
certain  standards  of  milk  purity  and  not 
concerned  with  either  human  or  animal 
diseases  in  relation  to  milk  products. 
Finally  the  local  health  officer  would 
probably  inspect  a  dairy  for  a  possible 
typhoid  or  diphtheria  carrier  if  these 
diseases  should  chance  to  occur  along 
the  milk  route  supplied  from  that  dairy. 
The  obvious  remedy  for  these  condi- 
tions is  centralized  administrative  con- 
trol similar  to  that  provided  by  law  for 
water  districts.  Mere  similarity-  of 
ordinances  and  friendly  reciprocity  be- 


tween municipalities  will  not  secure 
the  desired  result. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  co- 
operative public  health  administration 
has  just  been  published  b}^  E.  B.  Phelps, 
Professor  of  Chemistrj'  in  the  United 
State  Public  Health  Service.* 

Professor  Phelps  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  furnish  a  complete  jjtiblic 
health  administration  to  a  group  of 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
comprising  a  combined  population  of 
32,650  scattered  over  an  area  of  100 
sciuare  miles.  He  also  contracted  to 
fnrni.sh  a  complete  milk  inspection  ser- 
vice to  an  additional  population  of 
30.000.  The  organization  consisted  of 
the  health  officer,  a  bacteriologist,  a 
field  assistant,  who  collected  samples 
for  the  bacteriologist ;  a  sanitary  in- 
spector and  two  clerks.  The  total  cost 
of  the  above  service  for  one  year  in- 
cluding salaries,  laboratory  equipment, 
office  furniture  and  printing,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  unkeep  of  a  small  automo- 
bile and  a  motorcycle  amounted  to  $7.- 
603.51.  From  an  analysis  of  costs  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  has  determined  that  the 
ideal  administrative  group  would  be  a 
population  of  60,000  which  he  claims 
could  be  served  at  an  expense  of  21 
cents  per  capita.  This  would  include 
the  above  mentioned  employees  besides 
the  services  of  two  women  health  visi- 
tors and  such  extra  assistants  as  might 
be   necessary. 

The  experiment  is  interesting  as  a 
study  of  efficiency,  but  the  idea  of 
delegating  a  governmental  function  to 
a  private  organization  is  distinctly  anti- 
social and  cannot  be  commended. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  ex- 
periment   is    that    high    grade    public 


•Phelps.  E.  B..  Co-operative  Public  Health  Ad. 
ministration.  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  29,  No. 
39,  p.  2477,  September  25,  1914. 
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health  administration  is  economically 
])ossible  in  a  sanitary  district  Avliicli 
ein])loys  a  well  trained  force  of 
workers. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  for 
bringing  the  entire  State  of  California 
under  a  centralized  form  of  public 
health  administration  without  affecting 
the  rights  of  jiolitical  subdivisions. 

The'  State  Board  of  Health:  The 
State  board  should  consist  of  the  com- 
missioner of  health,  a  sanitary  engineer, 
a  licensed  veterinarian  and  four  other 
persons,  three  of  whom  should  be 
licensed  physicians.  The  members  of 
the  board  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  with 
due  provision  to  avoid  an  entire  change 
of  the  membership  at  one  time. 

The  Commissioner  of  Health  shall  be 
a  civil  executive  officer  appointed  to 
such  office  by  the  governor.  He  shall 
give  evidence  of  experience  in  public 
health  administration.  He  shall  serve 
as  president  of  the  State  board  and  as 
its  executive  officer.  He  shall  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  is  expressly  forbidden  to  engage 
in  any  other  occupation  or  business. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health: 

1.  The  board  should  have  general 
power  of  insiiection  with  power  to  aji- 
point  inspectors,  directors  of  bure:ins 
and  other  employees  subject  to  State 
civil   service   regulations. 

2.  The  board  should  have  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  duties  prescribed  by  law, 
including  regidations  for  the  guidance 
of  local  health  officers. 


3.  The  collection  and  publication  of 
vital  statistics  and  other  matters  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  public  health 
.shall  be  a  duty  of  the  State  board. 

4.  The  board  should  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  laboratories  for  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examinations  including 
the  examination  of  milk. 

5.  It  should  be  made  a  duty  of  the 
board  to  exercise  control  of  the  sanita- 
tion of  all  places  where  milk  and  other 
food  products  are  produced  and  sold. 
This  would  add  to  the  board  the  func- 
tions of  the  exi.sting  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau which  would  be  wonderfully 
strengthened  by  the  change. 

6.  The  board  should  exercise  sanitary 
control  over  all  public  buildings  which 
are  the  property  of  the  State;  over  all 
factories,  camps  and  tenements. 

7.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  investigate  epidemics  of  contagious 
diseases  among  animals.  This  would 
add  to  the  board  the  functions  of  the 
State  Veterinarian  and  assist  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  rabies,  squir- 
rel plague  and  bovine  tuberculosis 
with  which  the  State  is  confronted. 

8.  The  board  should  conduct  investi- 
gations of  the  infectious  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  of  men  and  take  neces- 
sary measures  for  their  prevention  and 
control. 

9.  The  board  should  have  power  to 
investigate  water  pollution  and  sewage 
disposal  throughout  the  State  and  take 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  public  health  by  water  pollution  or 
the  improper  disposal  of  sewage. 

It  is  obvious  that  manv  elements  of 
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the  above  powers  and  duties  can  only 
be  administered  by  the  board  through 
a  sufficient  number  of  employees.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  secure  for  the 
board  the  services  of  full-time  local 
health  officers.  The  present  custom  of 
appointing  a  local  physician  at  a  nom- 
inal salary,  without  any  definite  under- 
.standing  as  to  his  qualifications  or  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  his  duties, 
is  unbusinesslike,  to  say  the  lea.st. 
Furthermore,  the  health  officer  with  a 
private  practice  is  open  to  the  jealousy 
of  other  physicians  in  the  community. 

The  County  Health  Officer:  The 
county  health  officer  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  supervisors  from  a  list 
of  eligibles  certified  by  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  requirements 
for  health  officer  should  be  indicated 
by  the  State  board  of  health  to  the  civil 
service  commission.  County  health  of- 
ficers should  be  deemed  State  employees 
and  should  be  compensated  in  part  by 
the  State  as  is  now  the  custom  for 
judges.  The  compensation  of  each 
county  health  officer  shall  be  fixed  by 
law  depending  on  the  population 
served.  The  portion  of  the  compensa- 
tion not  paid  by  the  State  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  one  or  more  counties 
concerned,  on  a  basis  of  population.  If 
one  health  officer  is  apportioned  to  sev- 
eral counties,  the  supervisors  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  concerned  should  meet,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  health  of- 
ficer, in  joint  session.  If  the  supervisors 
are  unable  to  agree,  the  State  board  of 
health  shall  make  the  appointment,  or 
an.y  covmtj'  is  authorized  to  request  the 
State  board  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  person  to  be  appointed.  County 
health  officers  shall  be  full-time  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  removed  from 
office  except  for  cause.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  increased  compensa- 
tion with  increase  in  time  of  sei'vice. 
Promotion  should  be  consequent  on  ex- 
amination. 

Deputy  County  Health  Officers :  The 
requirements  for  deputy  county  health 
officers  are  the  same  as  those  of  county 


health  officers.  "While  it  is  possible  that 
a  deputy  may  be  assigned  to  the  service 
of  a  sanitary  district  within  a  laruc 
county,  or  be  in  full  charge  of  a  small 
county  or  city,  it  is  probable  that  dep- 
uty county  health  officers  would  be  as- 
signed to  some  special  dutj'  for  a  certain 
area.'  Thus  a  deputy  county  health 
officer  would  serve  as  director  of  tlic 
branch  laboratory  maintained  by  the 
State  board  of  health  in  a  county.  An- 
other deputy  would  be  concerned  in 
dairy  inspection  for  the  entire  county 
or  perhaps  be  conducting  a  sanitary  in- 
spection of  the  county  schools.  Wliile 
the  civil  service  commission  .should 
maintain  a  separate  roster  for  deputy 
county  health  officers,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  any  .  deputy  who  has  served 
a  sufficient  time  as  such  to  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  for  health  officer. 

City  Health  Officers:  Any  city  may 
surrender  its  sanitary  powers  to  the 
county  and  will  then  be  provided  with  a 
deputy  county  health  officer  who  shall 
serve  as  city  health  officer  if  the  size 
of  the  city  warrants  his  full-time  em- 
ployment. Otherwise  he  may  be  given 
the  city  and  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing country  in  order  to  make  up  a  pojm- 
lation  sufficient  to  form  a  practical  sani- 
tary district. 

It  is  obvioi;s  that  it  would  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  combined  State  and  county 
aid  in  the  administration  of  its  public 
health  affairs. 

Subordinates:  Health  visitors,  as- 
sistants, hel]iers  and  clerks  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  such  numbers  as  needed  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  sani- 
tary districts.  They  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  supervisors  on  recommendation 
of  the  county  health  officer.  They  shall 
lie  compensated  entirely  by  the  county. 

Summary:  The  only  efficient  system 
of  public  health  administration  consists 
of  a  strongly  centralized  health  author- 
ity operating  at  the  head  of  a  luimber  of 
sanitary  districts  in  charge  of  full-time 
trained  employees  appointed  through 
civil  service  regulations. 
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EVOLUTION  IN  ORNAMENTAL   STREET  LIGHTING 

By  H.  T.  MATTHEW 


In  the  matter  of  civic  improvement 
there  is  perhaps  no  subject  of  greater 
interest  to  city  officials  and  all  resi- 
dents than  that  of  street  illumination. 
It  is  a  generally  understood  fact  that  a 
well  illuminated  city  means  a  live  com- 
nuinity;  that  street  illumination  in  the 
shopping  districts  promotes  trade,  and 
that  generous  lighting  throughout  the 
city  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  the 
prevention  of  vice  and  crime. 

Since  the  advent  of  electric   lighting 


which  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  the 
old  open  arc  light  in  1877,  the  develop- 
ment has  been  very  rapid,  with  a  strong 
tendency,  during  the  last  few  years,  to- 
ward the  substitution  of  lighting  stand- 
ards along  the  curb,  such  a  system  being 
made  possilile  by  the  appearance  of  the 
incandescent  lamp. 

When  the  incandescent  lamp  was  first 
put  in  use  for  such  service  however,  it 
could  be  furni.shed  only  in  small  units 
of  16  or  32  candle  power  and  conse- 
quently it  was  necessary  to  place  a 
group  of  units  at  the  top  of  each  post. 
(See  Figure  1.)  This  early  type  of  in- 
i-:iiiilcsi-ent  lamp  was,  however,  very  in- 
efiicicnt  for  the  current  consumed  as 
compared  with  the  improved  types  of 
lamps  which  have  appeared  in  more  re- 
cent years. 

While  the  old  carlion  filament  lamp 
"filled  the  bill"  in  its  day,  it  consumed 
approximately  4  watts  per  candle  power. 
The  Tungsten  lamp,  now  commonly 
known  as  the  ilazda,  enables  the  reduc- 
tion of  current  consumption  to  l^/i 
watts  per  candle  power.  This  step  na- 
turally reduced  the  number  of  lights 
necessary  on  a  street  lighting  post  from 
10  or  15  to  3  or  5,  (See  Figures  2  and 
3),  according  to  illumination  require- 
ments. Later,  the  larger  \anits  in  the 
Mazda  lamp  appeared,  again  enabling  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of 
himps  per  post,  which  made  possible  the 
use  of  single  light  standards.  The  Mazda 
lamp  for  example,  from  one  light,  gives 
as  much  illumination  for  less  money 
than  could  formerly  be  obtained  from  5 
or  10  lights  of  the  old  type.  Since  then, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Nitrogen 
filled,  or  type  "C"  ilazda  lamp,  the  ef- 
ficienc.y  was  again  increased  and  any 
desired  amount  of  light  up  to  2000 
candle  power  may  now  be  obtained  from 
a  single  unit.  For  the  larger  sizes  of 
type  "C"  lamps,  the  current  consump- 
tion is  l)ut  1/4  watt  per  candle  power. 

The  piactice  of  using  more  than  one 
globe  oil  a   lighting  post  is"  rapidly  be- 
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Figure  2. 

coming  obsolete  as  is  iudicated  by  the 
installations  which  have  been  made  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  in  glass- 
ware alone  is  considerably  more  for  a 
group  of  lamps  than  for  one. 

Breakage  of  glassware  is  consider- 
ably reduced  in  the  case  of  single  lights 
as  compared  with  a  group  of  lights. 
Moreover,  the  replacement  of  burnt  out 
lamps  is  less  expensive  for  material  and 
labor. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  and 
general  effect  the  single  light  when 
properly  installed  appeals  to  the  aes- 
thetic taste,  and  a  street  so  illuminated 


looks  wider  than  when  a  group  of  lights 
are  nsed  at  the  top  of  each  standard. 

The  City  of  ^Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
after  considerable  investigation  by  vari- 
ous committees  has  practically  decided 
on  a  uniform  in.stallation  of  single  light 
standards  for  business  and  residential 
districts,  using  concrete  or  steel  posts. 
This  installation  will  total  approxi- 
mately 14,000  posts.  Chicago  has  re- 
cently completed  10  miles  of  ornamental 
single  light  standards  in  the  Hyde  Pail< 
district,  employing  Tungsten  lamps.  Tlir 
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city  of  Cashmere.  Washington,  with  a 
population  of  1000  shows  a  generous 
use  of  one-light  standards.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  have  recently  been 
installed — an  average  of  one  standard 
to  every  eight  of  population.  These 
standards  are  set  100  to  125  feet  apart. 
It  is  very  evident  that  five  lights  on  a 
post,  necessitates  the  use  of  five  globes 
and  there  is  therefore  five  times  the 
light  absorption  for  a  standard  of  this 


type  as  compared  with  a  single  light. 
In  the  type  of  globe  used  for  general 
street  lighting,  which  is  flashed  on  the 
inside,  in  order  that  the  filament  of  the 
lamp  will  not  be  visible,  the  amount  of 
light  actually  absorbed  is  by  no  means 
inconsideral)le.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
single  light,  using  the  same  wattage  as 
a  post  of  five  lights  will  give  consider- 
ably more  candle  power  for  actual  street 
illumination.  ^Moreover,  the  efficiency 
and  life  of  the  larger  units  is  better 
than  that  of  the  smaller  units. 

In  the  standards  themselves,  great 
progress  has  also  been  made,  and  there 
is  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  adoption 
of  classic  designs  and  the  use  of  con- 
crete on  account  of  its  permanence  and 
economy.  Concrete  posts  are  receiving 
general  recognition  in  competition  with 
metal  posts,  inasmuch  as  their  first  cost 
is  less  than  metal  posts  of  the  same  de- 
sign. The  cost  of  maintenance  is  prac- 
tically nil,  since  they  require  no  paint- 
ing to  preserve  their  appearance.  Con- 
crete posts  are  unaffected  by  salt  air 
and  severe  weather  conditions  and  if 
properly  made  and  set  should  improve 
with  age  rather  than  deteriorate. 

A  new  type  of  concrete  electrolier  of 
unusually  attractive  appearance  and  de- 
sign (See  Figure  4),  is  being  manufac- 
tured now  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  an 
appearance  closely  resembling  polished 
stone  or  marble ;  for  which  reason  it  has 
been  given  the  name  of  "Marbelite." 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  novel. 
Instead  of  tamping  the  concrete,  the 
whole  mould  containing  a  rich,  wet  mix 
of  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  together 
with  reinforcing  rods,  is  placed  in  a 
machine  of  special  design  and  revolved 
at  liigh  speed  for  about  half  an  hour. 
This  action  gives  the  initial  ".set"  and 
results  in  driving  the  heavier  particles 
of  the  entire  aggregate  to  the  outside, 
forming  a  dense  mass  with  a  smooth 
surface  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  older  methods.  The  post  naturally 
is  hollow  and  lighter  therefore  than  a 
solid  post,  and  at  the  same  time, 
stronger.  The  surface  is  smooth  and 
hard,  and  impervious  to  moisture.  The 
designs  adopted  by  the  manufacturers 
are  patterned  after  the  classic  columns 
of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  BODY     Second  Session 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1914,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order 
iu  its  second  session  by  President  Percy 
Y.  Long. 

The  President :  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant addresses  to  which  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  during 
this  session  is  the  next  number  on  our 
program.     There  is  no  one  in  the  State 


of  California  so  well  qualified  to  address 
us  and  instruct  us  on  the  sub.iect  of 
"The  Kelationsliip  of  the  Workman's 
Compensation  Act  to  Municipalities." 
as  is  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock.  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Indu.strial  Commis- 
sion. I  present  to  you  Colonel  Wein- 
stock.     (Applause.) 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION, 
INSURANCE  AND  SAFETY  ACT  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

By  COL.  HARRIS  WEINSTOCK,  Member  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  of  the  State  of  California. 


]Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
kind  words  that  your  ehainnan  has  used 
in  introducing  me  to  this  audience.  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  I  coached  him  to 
say  those  things,  because  that  some- 
times is  rather  hazardous.  They  tell  a 
story  of  my  old  friend  Jacob  Riis.  of 
New  York,  whom  manj-  of  you  doubt- 
less know  of,  whom  a  great  leader  of 
thought  among  us  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  citizens  in  New  York. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Riis  told  this  story  at  his 
own  expense.  He  was  about  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  when  he  was  accosted  by  one 
of  the  committeemen,  who  said  to  him, 
'■]Mr.-  Riis.  I  am  about  to  introduce  you 
to  the  audience.  What  shall  I  say  about 
you?"  "Oh."  said  Mr.  Riis.  jokingly, 
"say  anything — say  I  am  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  in  America."  You  can 
imagine  Mr.  Riis's  con.sternation  and 
embarrassment  when  the  committeeman 
arose  and.  addressing  the  audience. 
said.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  don't 
know  very  much  about  the  man  who 
talks  to  us  tonight,  but  he  tells  me  he 
is  the  most  distinguished  man  in  Amer- 
ica."  (Laughter.)  The  story  is  also 
told  of  an  Australian  who  was  in  Lon- 
don, delivering  an  illustrated  lecture 
upon  the  wonders  of  Australia,  and 
presentl.v  he  threw  iipon  the  screen  a 
picture   of   a   kangaroo,   and   he    said, 


"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  natni- 
of  Australia,"  whereupon  an  old  Irish 
lady  threw  up  her  hands  in  consterna- 
tion and  broke  out,  "What  you  say — 
that  a  native  of  Australia?  Great  God. 
and  my  daughter  is  married  to  one." 
(Laughter.) 

Since  I  have  been  connected  with  tlie 
Industrial  Commission  of  California.  1 
have  discovered  that  Australia  is  not 
the  onl,y  place  nor  the  only  thing  con- 
cerning which  there  are  heaps  of  ignor- 
ance lying  around  loose.  I  discovered 
especially,  in  the  earlier  history  of  tln' 
working  of  the  Act.  that  there  was  thr 
most  downright  ignorance  coneerniui; 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and 
its  aims  and  its  hojies  and  its  trusts,  and 
more  especially  so  among  the  employers 
of  the  State,  I  found  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable hostility  toward  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  have  found  that  this 
hostility  was  intensified  and  aggravated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  press  that  werr 
hostile  to  the  present  administration, 
the  so-called  Johnson  administration. 
For  example,  the  ' '  Los  Angeles  Times, ' ' 
edited  by  General  Otis,  came  out  with 
great  big  head  lines  while  this  measure 
was  before  the  Legislature,  denouncing 
it  as  the  industrial  paralysis  act,  and 
forecasting  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  enacted,  it  would  keep  millions  of 
capital  away  from  California,  and  that 
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it  would  paralyze  the  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia, because  it  would  put  upon  them 
a  burden  that  the  industries  would  be 
unable  to  carry.  Those  were  the  fore- 
casts. "What  are  the  results?  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  clipping  from  a  Los  An- 
geles paper.  Among  the  bitterest  op- 
ponents of  this  piece  of  legislation  were 
the  members  of  the  ilanufacturers'  and 
Merchants'  Association  of  Los  Angeles, 
whose  minds  had  become  poisoned  by 
part  of  the  Los  Angeles  press  that  was 
against  anything  and  everything  that 
the  administration  did.  Recently  there 
was  a  meeting  held  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
a  brief  report  of  their  meeting  says,  in 
substance :  Capital  and  labor  represen- 
tatives met  in  Los  Angeles  yesterday 
and  endorsed  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation. Insurance,  and  Safety  Act.  and 
have  pledged  their  support  to  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission in  carrying  it  out.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  ^Merchants'  Association  said 
that  when  this  measure  became  a  law. 
it  was  universally  feared  by  employers, 
but  that  it  has  worked  out  so  satisfac- 
torily that  now  not  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  employers  are  opposed  to  it. 

What  a  wonderful  change  in  so  brief 
a  period  of  time !  If  you  recall,  as 
doubtless  many  of  yoix  do.  it  was  de- 
nounced as  a  piece  of  freak  legislation, 
formed  by  a  freak  Governor,  and  passed 
by  a  freak  Legislature.  Well,  if  that 
sort  of  legislation  stamps  the  Governor 
as  being  a  freak  Governor,  he  has  the 
rare  privilege  of  being  in  most  excellent 
company.  He  finds  himself  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  world's  wisest  and  most 
progressive  statesmen. 

Some  of  you  doubtless  have  given  this 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  consid- 
erable thought  and  study,  and  there 
may  be  others  among  you  who  have  not 
had  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  grasp  its  purpose.  For  the 
information  of  such  of  you  as  have  not. 
I  .just  want  to  briefly  sketch  the  story  of 
workmen 's  colnpensation. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  employer  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  his  tools.  If  the  wear  and  tear 
on    machinei-y    and    tools,    represented. 


say,  5  per  cent,  that  5  per  cent  was 
added  onto  the  cost  of  the  output  being 
produced,  and  was  treated  just  a.s  was 
the  raw  material,  and  just  as  was  the 
labor,  that  had  gone  to  the  consumer. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  human  machines,  the  employer 
sharply  drew  the  line  and  permitted 
the  burden  to  be  borne  by  him  who 
could  least  afford  to  carry  it.  and  that 
was  the  worker  himself,  who.  as  a  rule, 
lived  on  the  ragged  edge,  and  when  an 
accident  happened  that  robbed  him  of 
his  life,  or  crippled  him  for  life,  the 
burden  fell  upon  his  descendants,  and 
frequently  they  were  made  objects  of 
charity. 

Germany's  greatest  statesman,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  statesman  that 
modern  times  has  seen.  Bismarck,  was 
the  first  of  the  world's  big  men  to  see 
the  injustice  and  the  inequity  and  the 
iniquity  of  that  system,  and  he  worked 
out  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Start- 
ing on  the  theory  that  the  loss  through 
industrial  accident  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  worker,  but  should  lie  treated 
precisely  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  ma- 
chiner.y  or  the  wear  and  tear  on  tools. 
and  should  be  borne  by  the  industry  it- 
self, he  put  the  theory  into  practice. 

That  Bismarck  was  wise  and  far- 
seeing  has  since  been  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  today,  every  country  in 
Europe  except  Turkey  is  working  un- 
der workmen's  compensation,  and  Tur- 
key is  not  working  under  it  simply 
because  it  is  still  living  in  the  ]\liddle 
Ages,  and  also  because  it  is  not  an  in- 
dustrial country,  being  primarily  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  country. 

The  beneficent  result  of  workmen's 
compensation  in  Europe  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  sjiirit  has  spread  over 
this  country  as  well.  Within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  j^ears,  twenty-five  Amer- 
•ican  States  have  adopted  compensation. 
Governor  Johnson  and  the  people  of 
California  are  entitled  to  no  credit  for 
having  initiated  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, because  we  were  in  the  rear  of 
the  procession,  we  were  among  the  last 
to  fall  into  line.  But  Governor  John- 
son and  the  people  of  California, 
througli  its  Legislature,  are  entitled  to 
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credit  for  having  given  to  the  -world 
what  has  since  been  pronounced  by  ex- 
perts as  the  best  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  to  be  foimd  anywhere,  to  the 
workers. 

I  am  not  a  preacher,  and  I  am  not  en- 
gaged in  so-called  religious  work.  But 
there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  my  ex- 
perience, as  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  en- 
gaged iu  the  highest  sort  of  religious 
service.  To  illustrate,  the  other  day 
a  poor  little  widow  came  into  our  quar- 
ters with  a  little  five  months'  old  baby 
in  her  arms.  Her  husband  had  been 
an  elevator  operator,  and  was  killed 
M-hile  on  duty.  She  was  left  with  her 
little  five  months'  old  babe  with  just 
15  cents  in  all  the  world.  Under  the 
old  conditions,  that  woman  and  her 
baby  would  have  become  objects  of 
charity,  because  she  was  not  a  bread- 
winner. In  all  likelihood  the  mother 
and  babe  would  have  parted,  the  babe 
doubtless  would  have  been  placed  in 
some  organization,  and  she  either 
would  have  become  a  dependent,  an 
object  of  charity,  or,  unequipped,  with- 
out knowledge,  .she  would  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  bitter,  cold  world, 
lender  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  that  little  woman  and  babe  are 
entitled  to  a  compensation  or  award 
equal  to  three  years'  earnings  of  the 
husband.  The  deceased  worker  had 
earned  $75  a  month  or  $900  a  year. 
That  gave  her  $2700. 

Now.  the  law  is  wise  enough  and 
beneficent  enough  not  to  take  the 
sum  of  $2700  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  untrained,  inexperienced 
little  woman,  to  be  badly  invested  or  to 
be  squandered;  but  the  law  provides 
that  little  woman  shall  receive,  at  the 
rate  of  $50  a  month,  for  about  four 
years  and  a  half,  the  sum  of  $2700, 
meanwhile  affording  her  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  a  bread-\nnner.  and  to 
be  able  to  care  for  herself  and  the 
babe. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission of  Industrial  Unrest.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  commission  is  to  investigate 
and    to    inquire    into    the    underlying 


causes  of  industrial  unrest,  with  a  view 
to  recommending  to  Congress  some  re- 
medial legislation  that  will  tend  to 
bring  about  a  kindlier  and  a  more  har- 
monious feeling  between  the  worker 
and  the  employer,  and  that  will  further 
tend  to  minimize  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs with  which  this  country  has  been 
burdened.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mission, I  have  discovered  that  one  of 
the  underlying  causes  for  industrial  un- 
rest had  been  these  very  industrial  acci- 
dents. Doubtless  many  of  you,  in  com- 
mon with  myself,  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  chief  cause  of  pov- 
erty among  working  men  is  drink.  A 
study  of  the  records  tells  quite  a  differ- 
ent story.  We  learned  from  them  that 
the  chief  cause  of  poverty  is  unemploy- 
ment, the  second  cause  is  sickness,  and 
the  third  cause  is  industrial  accident. 
Now,  not  only  are  industrial  acci- 
dents the  third  indicated  cause  for 
poverty,  but  they  have  been  one  of  the 
prime  causes  for  industrial  unrest.  Ami 
let  me  illustrate  that  so  you  will  apju-c- 
eiate  it  keenly.  Not  a  great  while  agn 
I  met  an  insurance  man,  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
(and  this  was  before  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Federal  commission)  we  got  to 
discussing  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  and  to  my  ver\'  great  surprise 
I  found  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  I 
said  to  him,  "Why,  I  thought  you  were 
against  workmen's  compensation?" 
and  he  replied,  "No.  we  are  not  against 
workmen's  compensation.  We  are 
against  the  State  of  California  goin'j 
into  the  insurance  business,  which  has 
become  a  part  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  But,  so  far  as  work- 
men's compensation  itself  is  concerned, 
we  favor  it,  and  I  personally  favor  it 
very  much,  because  I  u.sed  to  be  an  in- 
dustrial accident  insurance  adjuster." 
and  then,  looking  upon  me  as  a  sort  nf 
father  confessor,  he  was  frank  enouLih 
to  say  this.  "And  you  know  when  I  w.is 
an  insurance  adjuster,  I  was  a  thief,  a 
liar,  and  a  scoundrel.  In  the  interest  of 
my  company,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
good  settlement  for  the  company.  I 
would  watch  my  opportunity,  and  when 
the  injured  man  was  on  the  ragged 
edge,  and  his  wife  in  the  same  position. 
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I  •would  pounce  on  hitn  and  make  liim 
take  a  fraction  of  what  he  was  entitled 
to,  in  order  that  I  might  make  a  record 
with  my  company." 

Now,  doubtless  there  are  insurance 
companies  that  were  square,  and  doubt- 
less there  were  insurance  adjusters  that 
were  square.  But  this  acquaintance  of 
mine  I  am  pretty  sure  represents  a  large 
army  of  insurance  adjusters,  who  used 
to  handle  their  cases  precisely  as  this 
man  handled  his  cases. 

Not  long  ago  this  criticism  was  made 
against  the  act:  The  point  was  made 
that  the  theory  of  the  act  is  that  the 
burden  shall  be  put  upon  the  industrj', 
and  that  the  employer  shall  be  toward 
him  simply  as  the  tax  collector.  But 
how  can  the  employer  be  merely  the  tax 
collector,  in  certain  undertakings  like 
public  utility  or  public  service  corpora- 
tions? HoAV  can  the  street  ear  com- 
pany, for  example,  put  that  burden 
iipon  its  industry,  when  the  law  does 
not  permit  it  to  raise  its  fares,  and  to 
add  on  the  cost  of  compensation  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  passenger?  I  put  that 
question  recently  to  Mr.  Jesse  Lilien- 
thal,  the  President  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads of  San  Francisco,  and  said  to 
him,  "It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in 
an  undertaking  like  yours,  where  the 
law  fixes  the  fares,  you  can't  pass  it 
on  to  the  public,  it  must  come  out  of 
your  earnings,  and  yet  you  are  very 
miich  in  favor  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. How  do  you  reconcile  the  mat- 
ter?" This  was  his  answer,  "Well,  you 
know,  under  the  old  law.  we  either  in- 
.sured  ourselves  as  public  carriers  or 
took  our  own  insurance.  Whatever  we 
did,  the  results  were  bad.  If  we  carried 
insurance  and  one  of  our  workmen  was 
injured,  we  would  have  to  stand  by 
and  see  that  worker  squeezed  by  the 
insurance  company — we  were  helpless, 
because  under  our  contract  we  must 
keep  our  hands  off.  Then  w^hat  fol- 
lowed? Unless  we  were  willing  to  go 
down  into  our.  own  private  purses,  and, 
as  an  act  of  charity,  help  this  worker, 
he  received  TUijust  treatment.  And 
then  what  think  you  followed?  Do  you 
think  that  he  buried  this  in  the  ut- 
most recesses  of  his  heart?  No.  He 
shouted     them     from    the    housetops. 


And  whom  did  he  hold  responsible, 
the  insurance  adjuster  or  the  insur- 
ance company?  Not  at  all.  We  were 
held  responsible.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? He  told  a  neighbor  of  his,  a 
member  of  a  labor  union,  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  and  unfairly  treated,  and 
the  gap  existing  between  the  worker 
and  the  employer  would  be  widened,  and 
the  goodwill  of  all  the  friends  of  that 
worker  would  be  lost  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  held  our  own,  and 
stood  ready  to  do  the  square  thing,  and 
to  compensate  him  justly  and  liberally, 
just  as  likely  as  not  he  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  shyster  of  a  lawyer, 
or  some  ambulance  chaser,  who  would 
fill  his  mind  with  the  idea  that,  before 
a  jury,  he  would  get  thousands  in  dam- 
ages, and  before  he  knew  it  he  was 
dragged  into  court,  and  then  again  was 
there  bitterness  towards  the  company, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  ready 
to  do  the  square  thing  by  him.  Then 
what  followed?  According  to  the  rec- 
ords, the  case  would  be  finally  decided 
at  the  expiration  of  si.x  years,  the  aver- 
age length  of  time  shown  by  experience 
to  elapse  that  we  would  take  to  try 
a  damage  suit  and  get  a  full  adjudica- 
tion upon  it  in  eoiirt.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  he  got  damages,  and  he 
would  only  receive  twenty  cents  on 
e-very  dollar  he  had  recovered  from  the 
jury — the  remaining  eighty  cents  would 
be  eaten  up.  Now  what  happens?  If 
an  accident  occurs,  and  we  are  insured 
by  an  insurance  company,  if  it  cannot 
be  settled  between  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  the  assured,  it  is  submitted 
to  your  board,  and  we  can  stand  with 
him  to  see  that  he  gets  all  he  is  en- 
titled to  under  the  law.  And  now,  in 
a  most  uniform  way,  without  any  of  the 
law's  delays,  the  whole  matter  is  adju- 
dicated, and  whatever  cordial  and 
friendly  feelings  may  have  existed  be- 
tween us  before  the  accident  are  ce- 
mented after  the  accident,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  with  him  and  not 
against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
now  carry  our  own  insurance  and  a 
workman  is  insured,  within  fifteen  min- 
utes the  matter  can  be  settled  between 
us,  because  the  law  tells  just  exactly 
what  that  workman  is  entitled  to,  -what 
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his  fompeusation  is.  And  if  a  difference 
arises  between  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
injurv  or  the  amount  of  compensation 
he  is  entitled  to,  we  once  more  snbmit 
the  matter  to  yon  as  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators, and  again  in  an  hour,  or  at  the 
most  two  hours,  the  matter  is  settled 
without  hiteh,  without  friction,  without 
reduction,  and  we  are  made  good 
friends,  the  same  as  we  were  before. 
Now."  he  went  on  to  say.  "our  first  six 
months  has  demonstrated  that,  under 
the  Workmen's  Com[)ensation  Act.  it 
doesn't  cost  us  any  more  than  under  the 
old  act.  But  whatever  it  is.  we  pay  it 
cheerfully,  because  it  enables  us  to  re- 
tain that  asset  which  we  value  above 
all  other  assets,  the  goodwill  of  our 
workers."     (Applause.) 

Another  hue  and  cry  was  r;iisi'd 
against  the  administration,  and  espec- 
ially against  Governor  Johnson,  because 
the  State  had  entered  the  insurance  field 
and  .started  an  insurance  fond.  It  was 
forecasted  that  this  was  a  most  hazard- 
ous and  a  most  unwise  and  a  most  reck- 
less thing  for  the  State  to  do.  that  it  had 
no  right  to  encroach  upon  the  preserves 
of  insurance  companies,  that  the  State 
knew  nothing  about  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, that  it  was  inviting  faihire.  that 
its  purpose  was  simply  to  establish  a 
great  political  machine  in  the  interest 
of  the  administration,  that  there  would 
be  thousands  of  positions  to  give  out, 
and  that  these  office  holders  would  be- 
come part  of  the  administration.  Those 
were  the  charges.  The  facts  were  these  : 
that  the  State  realized  that  it  had  put 
the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the 
employer,  the  employer  was  made  liable 
foi'  any  injury  to  his  employee,  and 
that,  in  justice  to  the  employer  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  employee, 
he  should  be  insured  against  excessive 
rates  liable  to  be  charged  him.  that 
there  should  be  prompt  settlements  for 
the  injured  person,  that  accident  insur- 
ance could  be  made  to  the  smallest  em- 
ployer or  the  most  wealthy  men  of  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  same  terms. 

With  those  three  things  in  mind,  rea- 
sonable rates  for  the  employers,  prompt 
settlements,  and  availability  of  insur- 
ance, it  was  deemed  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  onlv    manner    in    which 


those  three  things  could  be  guaranteed 
would  be  by  the  State  itself  entering 
the  field,  and  it  did. 

Despite  all  the  forecasts  of  prior  re- 
sults, what  happened  ?  The  State  has 
been  in  the  insurance  business  now 
about  eight  or  nine  months.  When  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  opens  in 
Sacramento,  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  will  find  itself  in  a  position 
to  say  this  to  the  Legislature:  "Gentle- 
men, at  the  last  session  you  were  good 
enough  to  set  aside  a  fund  of  .$100. 000 
as  a  pai'ent  fund  to  meet  any  catastro- 
phe that  might  unexpectedly  arise. 
You  were  further  generous  enough  to 
set  aside  $70,000  additional  to  be  used 
as  an  expense  fund.  Here  we  are,  ready 
to  make  our  report.  Here  is  $100,000. 
and  liere  is  the  $70,000.  Xot  a  penny 
of  either  one  of  these  amounts  has  been 
touched.  We  have  been  able  to  pay  out 
and  to  bear  the  expense  of  initiating 
the  department,  which  is  always  good. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  rates  are  24 
per  cent  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  We  have  set  aside  as  a  nucleus  a 
further  reservation  to  build  up  a 
catastrophe  fund,  and  in  addition 
to  that  we  can  now  tell  you  gentlemen 
officially  that  tlie  State  insurance  fund 
is  going  to  hand  back  to  our  policy 
holders  a  neat  little  Christmas  gift  that 
will  run  all  the  way  from  5  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  premium  that  they 
paid  in."  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  re- 
sult.    (Applause.) 

The  question.  I  take  it,  that  you  gen- 
tlemen are  primarily  interested  in,  you 
who  represent  the  municijialities  and 
])()litieal  subdivisions,  is.  "Will  it  pay 
our  municipalities  to  insure  with  the 
State,  or  shall  we  carry  our  own  insur- 
ance?" Under  certain  circum.stances, 
it  would  perhaps  pay  the  municipalities 
better  to  carry  their  own  insurance.  If 
the  insurance  fund  was  in  the  deal  for 
-profit,  as  are  the  stock  companies,  it 
might  pay  municipalities  to  carry  their 
own  insurance,  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
]irofit  that  would  otherwise  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  stockholders  of  the  pri- 
vate companies.  But.  since  the  State  is 
not  in  the  field  for  profit,  but  is  simply 
in  the  field  for  service  and  for  protec- 
tion, the  State  insurance  fund  becomes 
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your  fund,  it  becomes  your  insurance 
I    company,  because  the  insurance  is  be- 
ing given  at  actual  cost. 

Now.  there  are  two  weak  spots  in 
the  workmen's  compensation  that  are 
well  known,  and  those  two  weak  spots 
are.  first,  the  lingerer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cost  of  medical  attention  on  the 
other.  Those  are  the  two  mice,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  center  of  the  cheese,  and 
in  Austria  they  have  nearly  swallowed 
the  cheese.  Owing  to  some  faulty  sys- 
tem there,  the  lingerer  is  able  to  impose 
upon  them,  and  there  are  excessive 
charges  made  on  the  part  of  phj'sicians, 
which  two  facts,  as  I  read  recently, 
have  practically  bankrupted  the  Aus- 
trian Workmen's  Compensation  fund. 
In  our  brief  career,  we  have  discovered 
that  it  takes  a  most  scientific  mind  and 
iincommon  skill  to  know  how  to  clock 
up  those  two  weak  spots,  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  lingerer,  to  know  how 
to  keep  the  medical  fees  within  reason- 
able bounds.  But  I  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it.  because  up  to  this 
time  our  percentage  for  losses  for  in-  ■ 
juries  is  the  lowest  in  the  State,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
stock  companies,  and  our  costs  for  medi- 
cal treatment  are.  I  think,  lower  than 
the  cost  of  medical  treatment  to  most 
stock  companies.  That  has  been  made 
possible  because  we  were  fortunate  in 
selecting  scientific  men  to  handle  those 
two  departments.  We  have  a  scientifi- 
call.v  trained  man  who  has  charge  of  our 
claims  department,  and  we  have  one  of 
tlie  best  physicians  in  California  as  our 
medical  director.  So  that  is  the  situa- 
tion under  our  present  control. 

Now,  the  serious  disadvantage  of  a 
municipality  managing  its  own  insur- 
ance is  this:  Unless  it  is  in  a  position 
to  organize  a  department,  scientificnll.v 
managed,  which  is  very  expensive,  too 
expensive  for  any  municipality  itself  to 
carry,  the  municipalit.v  is  going  to  be 
unable  to  stop  those  leakages,  the  ling- 
erer on  the  one  hand  and  excessive 
medical  fees  on  the  other.  The  State, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  offers  to  the  niunici- 
jialities.  in  common  with  other  employ- 
ers of  the  commonwealth,  a  perfected 
piece  of  machinery.  It  has  secured  the 
services   of  the   ablest   men,   fitted   for 


their  respective  positions,  to  handle  it 
as  they  would  their  own  private  busi- 
ness, and  who  have  managed  to  control 
absolutely  those  two  leakages.  Further- 
more, the  municipalities  are  only  now 
beginning  to  realize  that,  under  the 
law,  they  are  responsible  for  injuries 
done,  not  only  to  their  immediate  em- 
ployees, but  also  to  employees  of  con- 
tractors, unless  those  contractors  carry 
insurance.  In  other  words,  if  my  friend 
Mayor  Mott  of  Oakland  should  bring 
about  large  construction  work  with  the 
introduction  of  a  sewage  system,  and 
digging  of  ditches  and  canals,  and  the 
workers  are  in  charge  of  a  contractor, 
and  the  workers  should  become  injured, 
if  those  contractors  are  not  insured  or 
are  not  financially  responsible,  the  City 
of  Oakland  itself  would  have  to  bear  the 
burden. 

Now,  further,  the  cit.y.  just  as  an  in- 
dividual, might  run  along  indifferentl.y 
for  years,  and  have  comparatively  little 
compensation  to  pay.  But  suddenly  a 
catastrophe  happens  that  proves  a  very, 
very  serious  burden  upon  the  commu- 
nity. Because  compensation  insurance, 
accident  insurance,  is  precisely  as  is  fire 
insurance. 

Let  me  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  For  thirty  years 
Weinstock.  Lubin  &  Compan.v.  with 
which  I  am  connected,  paid  out  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  for  fire 
insurance  every  year.  I  suppose  by 
the  end  of  thirty  years,  our  cost  for 
fire  insurance  would  have  been  some- 
wliere  between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  received 
one  single  penny  in  return.  But  one 
morning  I  stood  by  and  watched  the 
flames  wipe  out  of  existence  within  two 
hours  assets  running  somewhere  be- 
tween $600,000  and  $700,000.  And  if 
we  had  not  been  insured,  we  would 
have  been  absolutely  and  hopelessl.y 
bankrupt.  So  that  the  paying  of  insur- 
ance for  thirty  years  was  an  invest- 
ment that,  in  the  end,  ])aid  compound 
interest. 

Now.  the  same  law  applies  to  acci- 
dent insurance.  Nobody  can  foretell 
how  long  your  enterprise  or  my  enter- 
prise, how  long  your  community  or  my 
community,    may    be    practically    free 
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from  serious  losses,  and  no  one  can 
guarantee  that  today  or  tomorrow 
some  great  industrial  catastrophe  may 
or  may  not  hajipen  that  may  cost  the 
community  untold  thousands.  Now, 
the  municipality  that  is  insured  by  the 
State,  the  burden  is  spread  among  all 
the  policy  holders  of  the  State,  and  it 
averages  itself  up,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
kinds  of  insurance. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  slimming  up 
all  the  advantages,  and  there  are  no 
disadvantages  that  I  can  see  connected 
with  it,  it  means  this:  First,  that  the 
community  is  protected  against  a  se- 
rious catastrophe  loss;  second,  that  it  is 
getting  its  insurance  at  the  hands  of 
the  State  at  absolute  cost ;  third,  that 
that  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
scientific  managements;  fourth,  it  is 
saved  from  the  lingerer;  and  fifth,  that 
it  is  saved  from  being  obliged  to  pay 
excessive  medical  fees.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I,  if  I  were  a  municipal  adminis- 
tration, would  realize  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  insure 
with  the  California  Safe  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Allen  F.  Gillihan:  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  come  as  a  delegate  from  the 
State.  County,  and  ^Municipal  Health 
Officers,  at  present  in  meeting  assem- 
bled. Tliey  have  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  and  asked  me  to  present 
it  to  your  honorable  body: 

"Wliereas,  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal health  officials  of  California 
are  all  intimately  connected  with 
problems  of  municipal  health  regula- 
tions and  under  the  law  often  have 
.ioint  jurisdiction  within  municipalities, 
and 

"^Yhereas.  The  different  State, 
county,  and  nnmicipal  health  officials 
of  California  have  annually  held  a 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  League  of  California 
^Municipalities,  and 

"Whereas.  These  different  State, 
county,  and  municipal  health  officials 
realize  the  desirability  of  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia  Municipalities ; 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  of  State, 


countj',  and  municipal  health  officials, 
that  reqiaests  be  presented  to  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
now  in  meeting  assembled,  to  admit  all 
such  health  officials  to  membership  in 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
to  constitute  and  be  known  and  recog- 
nized as  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  said  League  of  California 
^Municipalities. " 

The  President:  What  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  convention? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  move  that  the  request 
be  granted.  Mr.  President,  and  that 
they  be  admitted  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  this  League. 

3Ir.  Rutherford :  I  second  the  mo- 
tion. ]Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the 
motion,  gentlemen,  which  is  that  the 
request  be  granted,  and  that  the  health 
officials  be  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
to  be  known  as  "The  Department  of 
Public  Health"  of  this  League.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  said  upon  the 
question?  If  not.  I  will  piit  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  motion  Avas  thereupon  put  and 
carried. 

The  President :  The  motion  is  car- 
ried and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Gillihan :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.     (Applause.) 

The  President :  On  behalf  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  I 
want  to  thank  you.  Colonel  Weinstock, 
for  your  kindness  in  coming  here  to- 
day and  elucidating  the  .sub.ject,  which 
you  have  so  well  handled,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  prove  of  very  great  benefit 
to  this  body.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary :  Mr.  President,  in  this 
connection  I  wish  to  state  that,  from  a 
brief  conversation  with  Colonel  Wein- 
stock. the  statistics  on  this  subject  will 
be  available  by  the  first  of  the  year,  so 
that  we  will  know  exacth^  what  cities 
in  California  have  been  carrying  their 
own  risks,  and  those  who  have  been  in- 
sured by  the  State,  with  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  have  paid  to  the 
State  for  their  insurance,  the  amount 
of  loss  which  the  State  has  paid  to 
those  cities  that  have  insured  with  it, 
and  probably  also  the  amount  of  divi- 
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dend  and  rebate  which  we  will  get,  and 
also  the  rate  for  the  future  years.  There 
will  be  a  reduction,  will  there  not, 
Colonel  Weinstoek.  for  next  year? 

Colonel  Weinstoek :  The  rates  are 
being  made  now,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion it  might  be  of  interest  to  explain 
this:  Rates  for  insurance  can  be  de- 
termined scientifically  only  by  very 
broad  experience.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  tix  its  rates  on  its  own  ex- 
perience. It  will  be  most  unscientific  and 
mo.st  improper  to  speak  absolutely 
definitely,  because  our  experience  has 
been  so  very  limited.  The  rate  is  the 
result  of  experience  of  the  whole  coun- 
trj',  however,  and  these  rates  are  fixed 
by  a  board  that  sits  in  the  city  of  New 
York  representing  the  stock  companies, 
with  which  we  co-operate.  We  adopted 
the  board  rates  a  year  ago.  Our  man- 
ager has  just  returned  from  New  York, 
and  has  revised  the  rate  for  the  coming 
year.  Some  of  the  rates,  as  shown,  are 
too  high.  But  whether  the  rates  are 
too  high  or  not,  those  insured  with 
the  State  get  their  assessment  with  the 
State  at  the  end  of  the  year,  whereas 
if  they  insure  with  a  stock  company,  if 
the  rates  are  high  and  excessive,  the 
surplus  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  insurance  company. 
Therefore,  whatever  rates  are  fixed, 
they  are  simply  temporary  rates,  and 
whatever  premium  is  paid  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  deposit,  and  we  are  adjust- 
ing matters  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  every  penny  of  surplus  goes  back 
to  the  policy  holders. 

The  Secretary:  There  was  one  other 
question  that  perhaps  was  in  the  mind 
of  some  of  us  in  this  connection  and 
that  was  this:  That  the  law  provides 
that  certain  industries  may  organize 
mutual  insurance.  That  does  not  ex- 
tend, however,  to  municipal  corpora- 
tion.s — we  are  compelled  to  insure  with 
the  State  or  to  carry  our  own  risk.  I 
was  going  to  ask  Colonel  Weinstoek 
whether  or- not,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  practical  for  the  cities  to  themselves 
organize  a  mutual  plan  of  carrying 
their  insurance. 

Colonel  Weinstoek :  You  mean  for  a 
group  of  cities  to  so  do  ? 

The  Secretary:    A  group  or  all  of  the 


cities.  For  instance,  take  this  League, 
representing  200  cities.  Supposing  this 
is  taken  as  an  organization,  a  unit,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrjing  the  insurance 
of  those  200  members. 

Colonel  Weinstoek :    Yes. 

The  Secretarv :  Would  it  be  practic- 
able ? 

Colonel  Weinstoek:  It  is  entirely 
possible  and  permissible  under  the  law. 

The  Secretary :  No,  it  is  not  permiss- 
ible— we  can't  do  it  now. 

Colonel  Weinstoek :  Why  not  ?  What 
is  there  to  intervene? 

The  Secretary :  I  don 't  think  we  have 
been  granted  the  exclusive  power  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  would  require  ex- 
press authority,  and  not  implied. 

Colonel  Weinstoek:  That  may  be  a 
legal  question,  perhaps,  that  I  can't 
pass  upon,  but  I  do  know  in  a  general 
way  that  the  law,  as  amended  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  permits 
the  formation  of  mutual  companies,  and 
I  am  saying  that  I  have  to  confess  that 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  municipalities 
cannot  organize  under  it.  But  there 
would  be  no  advantage  to  gain,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  The  only  thing  would  be 
for  the  municipalities  to  organize  mu- 
tually for  their  own  benefit,  would  be 
if  they  desired  to  carrj'  their  own  in- 
surance, which  they  would  not  wish  to 
do,  or  to  insure  with  a  single  company. 
The  purpose  of  the  mutual  company 
would  be  to  save  any  profit  that  the 
stock  company  might  earn.  But  since 
the  State  fund  is  a  mutual  company, 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  organ- 
izing another  mutual  compan.y,  where 
you  probably  would  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  economical  administra- 
tion, which  we  have  with  our  boards, 
and  the  cost  would  be  greater  with  you 
than  it  would  to  insure  with  the  State. 

The  Secretary :  Would  that  necessa- 
rily follow  where  possibly  you  go  to 
work  to  measure  the  losses  and  prem- 
iums received  on  account  of  our  insur- 
ance? I  think  it  is  generally  conceded 
that,  generally  speaking,  municipal  em- 
ployees are  not  a  great  risk  as  risks,  and 
I  think  that  when  we  come  to  get  those 
statistics,  we  will  find  that  we  have 
paid  rather  expensively  for  the  amoiuit 
of  losses.    Of  course,  the  period  is  brief, 
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and  that  would  not  be  a  fair  way  of 
judging.  But  we  might,  by  reason  of 
that  fact,  as  municipal  employees,  be 
contributing  more  than  our  share  to- 
wards paying  the  losses  of  other  lines 
in  which  there  were  injured  employees. 

Colonel  Weinstock:  That  point  is 
covered  in  this  way:  You  must  recall 
that  I  said  there  would  be  rates  de- 
clared of  all  the  way  from  5  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent.  The  average  would  be 
somewhere  between  15  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent.  Those  variances  are  due  to 
classifications.  In  declaring  the  divi- 
dends that  the  various  kinds  of  indus- 
tries would  be  entitled  to,  those  with 
small  losses  would  have  more  dividends 
than  those  with  large  losses. 

The  President :  I  want  to  say  to 
Colonel  Weinstock  that  you  have  made 
one  convert  to  the  State  insurance  plan 
this  afternoon.  Largely  upon  my  ad- 
vice, the  Board  of  Supervisors  put  $60.- 
000  in  an  insurance  fund,  and  it  was 
my  theory  that  San  Francisco  could 
better  carry  its  own  insurance  than  to 
get  the  State  to  do  so.  and  we  did  it 
with  the  hope  that  through  a  period  of 
j'ears    we    could    accumulate    sufficient 


to  meet  what  might  be  dominated 
catastrophe  loss.  But  I  did  not  give  the 
subject  a  thorough  enough  examination, 
I  say,  and  you  today  have  cleared  up 
a  great  mauj'  doubts  in  my  mind,  and 
I  am  today  a  convert  to  the  State  in- 
surance plan. 

The  outgrowth  of  the  commission 
plan  of  government,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  so  many  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  has  been  a  concentration, 
of  power  and  control  in  the  hands  of 
city  managers,  and  the  creation  of  such 
a  position,  which  apparently  has  worked 
out  very  well  in  some  of  the  smaller 
communities,  and  is  working  out,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  very  well  in  the  city 
of  Dayton.  But  it  is  a  subject  which 
calls  for  thought,  and  is  more  or  less 
educational  to  us  in  municipal  work.  In 
line  with  the  campaign  of  education 
which  we  endeavor  to  follow  in  our 
annual  sessions,  we  have  given  that 
very  important  subject  a  place  on  our 
program  for  this  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Paul  E.  Kressly,  City  Manager  of  Ingle- 
wood,  California,  will  now  address  us 
on  the  city  manager  plan  of  municipal 
government. 


NEWS   ITEMS 

After  several  weeks  of  operation  of  a  municipal  dance  hall  Santa 
Monica  city  officials  look  upon  the  undertaking  with  satisfaction  though 
they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  the  venture  will  be  a  financial 
success.  Since  the  city  took  charge  of  the  place,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  dance  halls  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  receipts  have  more  than 
doiibled. 

The  dancing  is  preceded  each  evening  with  a  free  baud  concert,  the 
program  being  of  classical  and  popular  selections  under  the  leadership  of 
Edward  Lebegott,  a  celebrated  director,  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  enterprise  iipon  as  high  a  plane  as  possible.  At  the  first  free  party  for 
children,  held  Saturday  afternoons.  300  boys  and  girls  were  present.  Story 
telling,  games,  a  grand  march  and  a  short  time  at  dancing  comprised  the 
entertainment   for  the  children. 

Lender  the  management  of  Charles  Keeran.  formerly  of  the  Little  Theater 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  dancing  at  the  municipal  hall  is  developing  some  inter- 
esting transitions.  The  largest  crowd  entertained  thus  far  has  been  when 
the  old  fashioned  sqiiare  dances  formed  the  program.  Manager  Keeran  pre- 
dicts the  return  of  these  dances  to  popular  favor  and  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  the  tango  and  other  dances  that  recently  have  come  in  for  criticism. 

Opposition  to  the  eit.y  conducting  a  dance  hall  has  developed  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  apply  for  an  injunction,  but  the 
movement  has  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  heard  declarations  that  the  city  should  take  over  all  the 
amusements   on  its   ocean   front    and    run   them    as   municipal    enterprises. 
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THE  STATE'S  TAX  SYSTEM,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  BOND  REFUND  PROVISION 

By  JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS,  State  Contioller,  Sacramento 

tContinued  from  the  January  issue.) 


HOW    STATE    RATE    IS    FIGURED. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  stated  earlier, 
to  make  the  situation  clearer,  that  the 
State's  share  of  the  bond  debt  is  figured 
at  current  rates  upon  the  assessments 
placed  by  the  local  assessors  upon  the 
properties  of  the  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. Such  properties  are  not  taxable 
locally,  the  State's  tax  upon  their  gross 
earnings  being  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 
But  they  are  assessed  by  the  local  asses- 
sors in  order  that  the  amount  due  for 
bond  debts  by  the  State  may  be  fixed, 
based  upon  the  local  rate.  The  refund 
or  payment,  however,  is  taken  from  the 
State  treasury  out  of  the  money  yielded 
by  the  tax  upon  the  gross  earnings  and 
franchises  of  the  corporations. 

So,  now,  as  you  may  have  appreciated, 
the  higher  the  assessments  fixed  by  local 
asses.sors  upon  the  withdrawn  or  public 
utility  properties,  the  more  the  State 
will  have  to  pay  and  the  lighter  the  bur- 
den upon  the  local  communities. 

THE    REAL    EXPLANATION. 

And  here  is  where  the  real  explanation 
comes  in.  Tlie  assessments  upon  the 
holdings  of  the  public  utilities  too  often 
are  purposely  made  high.  They  are 
higher  in  proportion  in  these  instances, 
show  a  greater  growth  than  do  the  as- 
sessments upon  other  property — the  so- 
called  non-operative  property  as  distin- 
guished from  the  operative  or  property 
owned  by  the  public  utilities. 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  I  was  against 
unnecessary  expenditures  by  the  State 
and  particularly  against  such  expendi- 
tures where  advantage  appears  to  be 
taken  of  the  State.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  I  am  against  too  high,  or  un- 
fair, assessments  of  operative  properties 


because  it  means  unjustly  depriving  the 
State  not  only  of  money  but  of  money 
which  she  really  needs. 

CORPORATIONS      PROTECTED      THEMSELVES. 

In  the  old  days,  under  the  general 
property  tax,  the  corporations  saw  to  it 
that  their  assessments  were  kept  down. 
Now  they  are  not  concerned.  They  pay 
on  their  gross  earnings  only.  But  the 
State  is  not  so  watchful,  nor  are  her 
officials  in  a  position  to  be.  The  result 
is  that  only  too  often  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  situation. 

STATE   EQUALIZATION   BOARD 's   POWERS. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  still 
empowered  to  equalize.  While  it  is  true 
there  is  a  practical  separation  of  tax 
systems,  the  authority  of  the  Board  over 
assessments  has  not  been  disturbed.  The 
Board  has  never  exercised  this  power 
under  the  new  order  of  things  and  in  all 
probability  never  will  insofar  as  local 
tax  matters  are  concerned.  But  it  is 
very  likely  to  do  so  if  the  bond  refunds 
continue  to  mount  as  they  have  done 
since  1910. 

You  will  recall  that  I  said  the  increase 
in  assessments  of  operative  properties 
was  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  non- 
opei-ative.  In  some  instances  this  may 
have  been  justified,  but  not  many.  Un- 
fortunately a  desire  to  force  the  State  to 
pay  more  than  her  share  of  the  bond  debt 
outstanding  when  the  new  tax  system 
went  into  effect,  is  the  only  solution  that 
fits  the  case.  And  cities  and  towns  are 
worse  offenders  than  counties,  so  the 
records  show.  Not  that  all  are  guilty, 
but  many  are. 

STATE  ASKS  FAIR  TREATMENT. 

Now,  all  the  State  asks  is  fair  treat- 
ment. She  does  not  want  to  collect  more 
than  is  due  her  and  she  certainly  does 
not  want  to  pay  out  more  than  she 
should.  She  would  be  treated  as  she 
treats  others. 
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$90,000    A    YEAR     (and    more)     INCREASE. 

In  three  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  bond  refunds  of  over  $90,000 
— an  increase,  mind  you,  where  a  de- 
crease would  have  been  the  natural  thing. 
The  overpayment  undoubtedly  is  much 
more  than  this.  You  may  say  what  is 
$90,000  or  three  times  that  sum  to  the 
wealthy  State  of  California.  Just  now, 
because  of  conditions  already  outlined, 
it  is  a  great  deal.  But  even  were  it  not, 
that  would  not  justify  the  imposition. 
^Moreover,  the  State  does  not  enjoy  being 
mistreated  any  more  than  do  the  cities 
or  the  counties. 

Let  us  be  fair  all  around.  I  cannot 
say  offhand  who  have  been  the  offenders. 
That  would  require  an  investigation. 
And  one  undoubtedly  will  be  forthcom- 
ing if  the  practice  continues.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  records  show 
too  great  an  increase  in  the  assessments 
of  operative  properties  as  compared  to 
that  of  non-operative,  that  the  refunds 
are  growing  instead  of  diminishing  and 
that  cities  and  towns  are  profiting  there- 
by rather  than  the  counties. 

I  again  appeal  for  better  treatment. 
The  State  desires  only  what  is  her  due 
and  is  more  than  willing  to  treat  others 
as  she  would  be  treated.  Her  financial 
troubles  are  serious  enough  without  hav- 
ing them  made  worse  by  being  made  to 
pay  more  than  she  owes. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

ilr.  Wallace  T.  Rutherford,  City  At- 
torney, Napa :  ^Ir.  President,  with  Mr. 
Chambers'  leave,  I  would  like  to  take  up 
a  phase  of  his  paper  that  is  of  interest 
to  all  members  of  this  League.  Mr. 
Chambers  knows  that  the  City  of  Napa 
was  one  of  the  cities  that  increased  its 
assessment  on  public  utilities,  and  we 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  show  cause 
why  that  assessment  should  not  be  re- 
duced. As  every  member  of  this  League 
knows,  when  the  State  and  County  and 
City  taxes  were  separated,  the  cities  lost 
large  sums  of  money  by  virtue  of  certain 
properties  being  taken  out  of  their  hands 
for  assessment  jjurposes.  The  City  of 
Napa  lost  from  $5000  to  $6000,  which  it 
could  not  make  up,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  a  limit  of  $1  as  its  tax  rate. 
The  State  of  California  was  to  pay  to 


the  City  of  Napa  the  amount,  or  rather 
its  proportion  of  the  bond  taxes  that 
were  then  being  paid  by  the  City  of 
Napa.  We  had  public  utility  corpora- 
tions in  our  town,  that  were  paying 
taxes  upon  assessments  that  we  made, 
not  by  our  county  assessors,  but  by  the 
tax  experts  of  those  public  ixtility  cor- 
porations. During  the  year  1912,  there 
was  constructed  in  the  City  of  Napa  a 
new  system  of  electric  lighting  by  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company,  and 
they  expended  in  the  City  of  Napa  the 
sum  of  $150,000  in  gold  coin,  according 
to  their  own  manager.  The  county  as- 
sessor, on  the  return  of  the  rate  expert, 
made  the  return  to  the  county  assessor 
of  $35,000  as  the  assessed  value  of  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company  in  the 
City  of  Napa,  when  they  had  expended 
$150,000.  The  city  authorities  cited  that 
company  to  appear  to  show  cause  why 
their  operating  property  in  the  city 
should  not  be  increased,  and  we  raised  it 
to  just  one-half  of  $150,000,  or  $75,000. 
Thereafter,  on  being  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
they  arbitrarily,  without  considering  the 
values  that  have  been  placed  by  the  City 
of  Napa,  reduced  that  assessment  to  $35,- 
000  again.  I  say  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  did  not  treat  lis  fairly.  I 
don't  think  so  now.  They  also  raised 
the  assessment  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  from  about  $70,000 
to  $150,000,  because  they  were  claiming 
that  we  should  base  their  value  for  rate- 
fixing  purposes  in  the  City  of  Napa  on 
the  basis  of  $350,000,  claiming  that  that 
was  what  they  had  invested  in  the  City 
of  Napa.  We  claimed  that  if  we  were 
going  to  pay  rates  on  $350,000,  we 
.should  get  at  least  50%  of  that  as  the 
assessment  value  of  their  property,  and 
that  was  the  basis  of  the  raise. 

Whether  or  not  any  other  city  in  the 
State  is  in  the  same  situation,  I  don't 
know,  I  am  sure.  But  I  know  our  posi- 
tion, and  I  believe  we  are  entitled  iinder 
the  law  to  a  certain  refund,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  that  on  a  cash  value  basis. 
And  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is 
not  authorized  to  determine  for  us  the 
values  upon  any  basis  that  any  expert 
of  the  public  utility  corporations  shall 
see  tit  to  hand  to  us.     And  when  the 
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State  Board  of  Equalization,  without 
considering  the  vahies  in  our  cities,  pre- 
sumed to  reduce  the  assessment  vahie 
without  taking  any  testimony,  they  were 
not  treating  us  right,  and  they  did  not 
treat  the  City  of  Napa  right  in  that  par- 
ticuhir,  and  I  don't  think  any  State 
Board  of  Equalization  has  any  right  ar- 
bitrarily to  reduce  assessments  on  public 
service  corporations  in  the  way  they  did. 
And  when  it  comes  down  to  a  proposi- 
tion, as  ilr.  Chambers  states,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  taking  some 
action,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  appoint  some  committee  to  see 
that  they  do  not  take  that  action,  be- 
cause we  are  entitled  to  it,  and  I  don't 
believe  they  have  any  right  to  take  it 
away  from  lis.     (Applause.) 

]\Ir.  Chambers :  I  remember  very  well 
when  Mr.  Rutherford  was  before  the 
Board  of  Equalization.  I  had  only  been 
with  the  Board  then,  I  think,  two  months, 
and  the  examination  showed  that  they 
had  raised  the  rates  on  the  operative 
properties,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio  on 
the  non-operative  properties.  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford says  the  State  Board  shall  not 
do  this,  but  the  law  gives  them  the 
power,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  done.  The  proposition,  of  course, 
was  to  make  the  burden  on  the  communi- 
ties lighter.  I  do  state,  however,  that 
some  of  the  cities  were  justified  in  the 
raise.  All  we  want  is  fair  treatment 
along  that  line.  I  remember,  I  say,  when 
Mr.  Rutherford  was  there,  and  while  I 
don't  remember  the  details  of  it,  I  do 
recall  the  fact  that  they  had  carefully 
held  down  an  unoperative  property,  but 
carefully  raised  their  operative  proper- 
ties, thus  getting  more  money  out  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Rutherford :  Let  me  make  just 
one  more  suggestion,  in  that  connection. 
We  found  properties  in  the  City  of  Napa 
to  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  50%,  and 
we  only  assessed  the  operative  proper- 
ties of  this  corporation  on  the  same 
basis,  50%.  -  "We  did  not  fix  it  on  an 
actual  cash  value.  The  assessor  of  Napa 
County  fixed  property  values  generally 
on  a  basis  of  50%.  anct  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  operative  properties  of  one  of 
these  corporations  should  not  be  fixed 
upon  the  same  basis.     And  when  their 


manager  came  along  and  said  that  they 
had  actually  spent  in  cash  $150,000  just 
a  few  months  before,  by  way  of  addition 
to  the  operative  properties  they  had 
then,  and  we  then  fixed  the  value  at 
$70,000,  that  was  not  -even  oO'-i .  We 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  was  fixed  and 
fairly  fixed,  so  that  upon  those  operative 
properties  they  should  pay  upon  the 
.same  basis  as  the  other  properties  in  our 
town. 

]Mr.  Chambers:  I  don't  presume  to 
say  that  in  the  ease  of  Napa  the  action 
was  right,  because  I  don't  know.  I  was 
only  on  the  Board  two  months  at  that 
time,  as  I  have  stated.  But  I  do  know 
that  other  members  of  the  Board  took 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair.  The 
State  Board  has  the  power  to  equalize, 
and  before  it  starts  out  on  any  plan,  it 
should  have  a  very  careful  examination 
made.  Napa  may  have  been  ti-eated  un- 
justly, I  repeat.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  paying  out  too  much  to  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  they  arc  getting 
far  more  in  proportion  than  the  coun- 
ties, and  some  of  them  are  getting  too 
much. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  public  service  corporations  are 
spending  large  amounts  of  money  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  have  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  Great  Western 
Power  Company,  for  instance,  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  State  of 
California  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  amount  that  the  State 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Chambers:  That  is  why  I  say 
there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  justified. 
But  it  won't  justify  a  continual,  steady 
advance.  It  is  like  the  war  pension  of 
the  Civil  War,  getting  more  and  more 
every  year  instead  of  less.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  want  to  do  exactly  what 
is  fair,  and  I  know  that  is  the  desire  of 
the  city  officials.  We  are  paying  out 
too  much,  and  it  is  going  out  too  fast. 
The  State  Board  of  Equalization  ought 
to  go  into  the  matter  very  carefully  and 
permit  a  very  careful  examination.  At 
the  present  rate  we  shall  be  paying  out 
more  and  more.  But  if  you  are  right, 
Mr.  Rutherford,  we  will  apologize  when 
you  come  over  there. 
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RAISING  THE  STANDARD   OF   MUNICIPAL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  LOUIS  CHRISTIAN  MULLGARDT 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  Architects. 


]\Ir.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  ilid 
not  come  prepared  with  a  paper.  lu 
fact.  I  did  not  know  until  this  morning 
upon  what  subject  I  was  to  address 
you.  The  subject  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me.  namely,  "Raising  the 
Standard  of  Municipal  Architecture." 
is  a  very  broad  subject,  one  that  is 
very  interesting  to  the  profession,  and 
one  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  every 
community.  It  is.  of  course,  most  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  formal  subject 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dillman  on  the  sub- 
ject of  city  planning,  and  inseparably 
so. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  nuieh  of 
your  time  on  this  subject,  because  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  few  remarks  that  I  shall 
have  to  make  will  suffice,  and  very 
likely  they  may  be  a  reiteration  of 
your  own  ideas. 

As  is  frequently  expressed,  the  only 
logical  way  to  get  good  results  is  by 
starting  oif  right,  before  any  actual 
work  is  done.  I  think  it  is  ju.st  in  that 
particular  direction  that  we  have  too 
frequently  erred.  I  say  this  with  abso- 
lute confidence,  because  we  have  about 
us  work  which  has  been  done  and  which 
still  lives  in  the  way  of  municipal  archi- 
tecture. Incidentally,  municipal  archi- 
tecture does  not  consist  merely  of  the 
construction  of  municipal  buildings,  in 
my  estimation,  buildings  built  by  the 
city  for  city  purposes,  but  it  consists 
of  all  architacture.  Our  interest  in 
architecture  is  equal,  relative  to  all 
sorts  of  structures,  which,  insofar  as 
that  architecture  is  not  like  the  watch 
that  I  carry  in  my  pocket,  for  me  to 
look  at  alone.  All  architecture  is  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  all  of  us.  And 
if  all  architecture  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  sight,  then  we  have  erred  to  that 
extent.  Of  course,  the  same  thing  is 
applicable  to  the  plan,  the  invisible 
lines — that  is,  the  one  that  is  not  ob- 
served on  the  outer  surface.  It  is  not 
alone  seeing  that  the  exterior  of  our 


architecture  should  be  acceptable,  but 
that  the  plan  should  be  equally  so  and 
fundamentally  so — the  plan  governing 
the  exterior.  Without  a  good  plan, 
there  cannot  be  a  good  exterior.  To 
obtain  the  best  results,  it  would  seem 
essential  (I  do  not  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe just  how  to  go  about  this  thing) 
that  that  is  something  for  a  larger 
body,  a  council  to  decide  upon.  But 
it  is  essential  that  a  council  for  this 
purpose  be  delegated,  be  appointed. 
And  it  would  seem  essential,  first  of 
all,  to  have  a  selection  of  qualified 
men  appointed  by  men  who  are  quali- 
fied to  appoint  such  a  council. 

I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  wise  or 
fair,  fair  to  the  public,  fair  to  ourselves, 
that  we  should  undertake  to  appoint 
men  to  the  position  of  designing  unless 
we  are  ourselves  qualified  to  appoint 
those  who  are  to  design.  That  is  really 
the  most  difficult  point  right  there — 
the  beginning — to  know  how  to  go 
about  selecting  or  finding  those  who 
are  really  best  qualified  to  give  us  the 
best  results.  Without  obtaining  the 
best  results  that  can  be  had  in  every 
instance,  we  have  failed  of  our  pur- 
pose, we .  are  wasting,  in  the  event  of 
our  doing  public  work,  public  funds, 
just  to  the  extent  that  the  work  is  not 
of  the  best.  And  it  would  be  fair  to 
assume  that  in  architecture,  as  in  all 
other  professions,  whether  medicine, 
engineering,  or  what  not,  there  are 
many  who  are  qualified.  There  are 
some  few  who  are  exceedingly  well 
qualified,  but  the  majority  are  not 
qualified.  It  comes  back  to  the  self- 
same subject  that  I  touched  upon  a 
moment  ago,  the  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  majoritj^  of  our  architecture, 
municipal  and  private  architecture,  is 
inferior  architecture. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  to  the  lay  mind 
that  such  is  the  case.  Every  man  who 
is  not  an  architect  devotes  the  majorit.y 
of  his  time,  or  all  his  time,  to  some 
other  study.    But  his  interest  in  arehi- 
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tectiire  is.  nevertheless,  a  keen  one. 
And  he  derives  his  knowledge  and  im- 
pression of  good  architecture  in  a  su- 
perficial way  by  observing  the  things 
with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Now,  unfortunately,  that  particular 
school  which  you  may  term  a  public  or 
general  observation  school,  is  not  one 
of  good  influence.  Because  the  ma- 
jority of  our  architecture  is  not  done 
by  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  spend 
our  money  in  that  way.  We  have, 
within  this  building,  an  exhibit  of 
architectural  subjects,  a  comparativel.y 
small  collection,  some  of  which  are 
very  creditable,  some  not  so  much  so. 
But  that  which  is  here  has  been  culled 
out  of  a  great  many  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, of  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  committee,  in  making  the  se- 
lection, found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to,  roughly  speaking,  throw  out  about 
three-quarters  of  all  the  things  that 
were  submitted,  and  even  at  that  the 
committee  considered  that  it  was  gen- 
erous in  the  selections  which  were 
made  in  some  instances.  But  that  in 
itself  is  also  proof,  indicating  that  the 
people  who  have  control  of  those 
things,  who  are  in  direct  touch  with 
them,  and  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  question  of  building  up  our 
cities  properly,  believe  that  the  things 
which  they  submit  and  of  which  they 
are  proud,  are  not  things  always  to  be 
protid  of,  and  mos-t  frequently  not ; 
and  it  indicates,  as  I  am  going  to  point 
out.  the  fact  that  it  is  a  delusion  under 
which  they  labor. 

You  pick  up  our  dail.v  papers,  and 
towards  the  week  end.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  you  will  usually  find  them 
filled  with  illustrations  of  proposed 
new  structures.  And  if  you  will  bo  so 
good  as  to  aeeejit  my  word  for  it.  the 
majority-  of  those  things  which  are  ])ub- 
lished  are  pitifull.v  bad.  And  it  is  just 
that  influence  that  we  labor  under 
again.  There  is  no  law  at  all  which 
governs  that  part  of  it.  Anything  can 
find  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  influence, 
influence  derived  from  things  published 
in  that  way.  is  verv  detrimental  in  an 


educational  way,  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  at  large. 

I  consider  that  this  conference  could 
scarcel}^  do  better  than  arrange  for  a 
special  committee,  which  might  have 
in  charge  the  selection  of  the  best  work, 
the  creditable  work  which  is  being 
done,  at  least,  in  the  State  of  California. 
It  might  be  wise  to  go  out  beyond  our 
State  to  find  good  things,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  for  the  observation  of  the 
public  at  these  conferences,  and  possi- 
bly at  other  times  during  the  year ; 
possibly  it  might  be  advantageous  that 
such  work  should  be  duplicated,  mani- 
folded, and  that  permanent  exhibits 
should  be  established  m  as  many  points 
around  the  State  as  is  possible,  of  the 
things  that  have  been  passed  upon  by 
qualified  men  as  being  above  par,  being 
creditable,  and  indicating  the  .style  of 
architecture  that  we  should  aim  to  as- 
pire to  have  in  our  city. 

We  have  a  common  method  of  estab- 
lishing competition  for  public  work, 
sometimes  private  work  but  invariably, 
practicall.v,  you  might  say,  for  public 
work.  But  those  competitions  are  not 
always  destined  to  meet  with  good  re- 
sults, by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  enticing  to  the  bet- 
ter men  in  the  profession  to  go  to  the 
expense,  which  is  invariabl.v  in  setting 
the  problem  and  presenting  the  design. 
Such  designs  usually  cost  anywhere, 
.you  might  say  from  $500  up.  to  several 
thousands,  to  the  architect  to  present, 
to  say  nothing  about  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
gamble,  usually,  because  the  profession 
does  not  know  how  the  matter  and  the 
proposition  will  be  judged.  And  it  is 
partially  on  that  account  that  we  so 
frequentl.v  get  inferior  service  and  in- 
ferior buildings.  The  cost  of  profes- 
sional service  is  practicall.v  uniform.  If 
.vou  do  not  pay  the  price  for  the  service 
in  the  beginning,  you  are  very  liable 
to  be  charged  vip  with  this  later  on, 
and  perhaps  in  a  way  that  you  may  not 
always  see  the  charge  presented  in  the 
account,  but  it  is  there,  just  the  same. 
And  worst  of  all  is  that  the  result  is 
inferior.  And  that  means,  of  course,  an 
infliction  of  poor  work,  poor  results  on 
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the  unsuspecting  public,  for  which  they 
have  been  taxed,  and  which  thej'  must 
beai"  with  thereafter. 

The  imiDortance  of  constructing  cities 
well  and  making  all  parts  of  the  city 
equally  as  nearly  attractive  as  possible, 
must  be  apparent  to  you  all,  particu- 
larly after  last  night's  lecture  or  dis- 
course by  Mr.  Cheney,  and  also  relative 
to  the  engineering  problems,  showing 
how  capably  the  work  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  done  since  the  new-born  city 
came  into  existence. 

My  entire  discourse  really  sums  it- 
self up  in  this  one  point,  that  it  is 
essential  that  we  pursue  such  method  or 
advocate  such  method  that  a  qualified 
body  of  men  are  given  the  task  in  every 
instance,  to  make  our  selection  for  us 
of  designs,  leaving  out  of  question  the 
location — it  makes  no  difference  where 
the  man  may  come  from,  or  who  he 
may  be,  so  long  as  he  may  give  us  the 
very  best  solution  of  a  problem. 

I  thank  you  very  much.     (Applause.) 

]\Ir.  Long:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  supplement  Mr.  MuUgardt's  remarks 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Mullgardt  is  a  gentleman  of  very  high 
standing  in  his  profession,  and  natur- 
ally, I  take  it,  feels  that  he  is  in  rather 
a  delicate  position  in  attempting  to 
point  out  the  way  these  evils  can  be 
corrected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  all 
sums  itself  up  in  the  proposition  of  get- 
ting expert  advice.  Those  of  us.  and 
we  all  of  us  here  who  have  had  political 
experience  know  that  in  municipalities 
and  in  towns,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  public  buildings,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate attempt  on  the  part  of  many  of 
those  in  the  architectural  profession  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  selection  of  themselves  or  their 
friends  as  architects.  We  know  that 
too  frequently  throughout  this  State,  in 
fact,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  archi- 
tects have  been  selected  not  on  account 
of  their  standing  in  the  architectural 
profession,  but  on  account  of  their  po- 
litical influence,  their  ability  to  bring 
political  influence  to  bear,  and  in  some 
instances  their  willingness  to  divide 
their  commissions.  That  has  resulted 
in  a  very  bad  type  of  municipal  archi- 
tecture in  this  State.     It  has  been  im- 


proving in  these  last  few  years,  and  a 
better  tj-pe  of  architecture  has  been 
seen.  In  San  Francisco,  we  have  se- 
cured some  very  splendid  results,  by 
the  selection  of  three  very  high-minded 
men  in  the  architectural  profession, 
who  have  considered  the  problem  to  be 
treated,  taken  the  area  to  be  built 
upon,  and  its  relation  to  the  streets, 
and  then  have  worked  ont,  in  a  general 
way,  the  treatment  of  that  particular 
problem.  Then  a  scheme  of  competi- 
tion has  been  put  forth,  architects  in- 
vited to  compete — take,  for  instance, 
in  connection  with  the  City  Hall.  I 
think  there  were  some  sixty  plans  pre- 
sented and  prices  were  awarded.  As 
Mr.  Mullgardt  pointed  out,  it  means  a 
great  deal  of  expense  for  an  architect 
to  enter  into  a  competition.  Rarely  do 
they  get  any  return  for  their  services, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a 
big  expense  in  the  employment  of 
draughtsmen,  and  the  employment  of 
materials  in  order  to  simply  pi'esenr 
material  to  be  passed  upon.  And  it  i.; 
not  fair  to  ask  architects  to  go  to  that 
expense  and  not  compensate  them  for 
tlieir  outlay,  and  I  think  we  had  twenty 
first  prices  there  of  either  $1000  or 
$1500,  which  would  pay  the  architects 
competing  for  the  actual  outlay  on 
their  part.  When  it  came  to  passing 
upon  the  plans,  leaders  in  architecture 
from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
invited  to  come  to  San  Francisco,  and 
we  paid  for  their  services.  So  that  the 
plans,  before  they  are  accepted,  receive 
the  best  expert  judgment.  That  is 
what  M'e  want  to  derive  from  this  con- 
ference, either  this  or  subsequent  con- 
ferences, a  plan  by  which  the  State  and 
the  University  could  aid  in  this  char- 
acter of  work,  so  that  municipalities 
could  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  expert 
advice  in  the  selection  of  plans  for 
municipal  buildings. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  engineers  have 
M'orked  with  the  architects,  and  the  re- 
sults of  a  few  of  the  specimens  were 
given  to  .vou  on  the  screen  last  night, 
showing  how  buildings,  designed  for 
purely  engineering  purposes,  could  be 
made  very  attractive,  and  at  no  in- 
creased cost.  That  has  been  our  ex- 
perience.    We  are  putting  in  today  a 
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fire  alarm  station  for  San  Francisco  in 
JelTerson   Square,   at   a    cost    of    only 
!|!36.000,  a  concrete  building,  and  to  my 
mind  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
liuildings  in  the   United  States.     It  is 
simply  treated,  but  treated  by  men  who 
know  their  business  and  men  who  take 
a  genuine  pride  in  their  profession  and 
a  genuine  pride  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic.  And   it   is   big  work,   fully   as   big 
work   as   the   municipalities   are    doing 
themselves.    And  they  must  be  treated 
by    experts.      The    engineer    probably 
comes  in  closer  touch,  because  his  work 
is   planning,   planning   for   the    future, 
and   the    engineer   of   today,   when   he 
plans  a  bridge,  works  for  the  architect. 
And  it  is  one  of  San  Francisco's  plans 
to  develop  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  so 
that,  when  that  300  foot  dam  is  to  be 
started,  that  we  are  to  work  with  the 
landscape  architect,  so  as  to  place  the 
dam.  in  relation  to  its  surroundings,  in 
the    most    attractive    manner,    without 
disturbing    the    natural    scenery,    not 
having  simply  a  plain,  concrete  struc- 
ture,  but   having   it   so   arranged   as  I 
have  seen  pictures  and  photographs  of 
dams  in  foreign  countries,  with  bould- 
ers  jutting   out   from  the   base   of  the 
dam.  so  it  will  be  a  very  beautiful  cas- 
cade, and  so  arranged  that  vines  can  be 
planted  and  the  plainness  of  the  con- 
crete work  can  be  concealed.     But  it 
takes  the  experts,  it  takes  the  men  who 
have  studied  in  their  professions,  and 
studied  from  very  high  motives,  to  do 
that  sort  of  work.     That  is  on<'  of  the 
things  we  want  to  do  here  in  California, 
and  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  value  of — that 
we   do   not   simply  want  to   put  up   a 
building  with  four  walls  which  will  be 
subdivided   into  a  series  of  rooms  for 
actual  jjublic  purposes,  but  to  make  it 
pleasing  to  the  e.ve,  and  not  cause  the 
property  owners  in  any  section  of  the 
city  near  a  city  hall  or  police  station  or 
fire  house  to  feel  it  an  eyesore,  but  to 
place  it  wher^  it  can  render  most  effi- 
cient service  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it   most  pleasing  to  the  eye.     That   is 
what   Mr.    Mullgardt  has   been  telling 
you  in  a  most  guarded  way,  because 
he  appreciates  the  fact,  as  we  do,  that 
there  is  jealousy  and  bickering  among 


architects,  as  there  is  among  the  mem- 
bers of  other  professions — almost  as 
much  as  there  is  among  the  doctors, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  James  E.  Sutton:   Mr.  Chairman, 
prior  to  the  conception  in  Oakland  of 
City  Planning,  I  was  called  into   con- 
ference with  the   Mayor  of  Alameda. 
He  said.  "Mr.  Sutton,  we  have  got  to 
prepare  something  to  show  Alameda's 
future  development  in  that  exhibition." 
I  asked  him  how  long  I  had  to  do  so, 
and  he  said,  "One  week."  I  said,  "Mr. 
Mayor,  I  can  dream  a  dream,  and  I  see 
it  in  the  distant  horizon,  Alameda's  de- 
velopment   over    here,    and    Alameda's 
development    over    there."      He    said, 
"Go  ahead  and  dream,  but  don't  have 
a  nightmare."     I  did  so,  and  it  crys- 
tallized in  black  and  white  and  color. 
And,  giving  it  after  thoughts,  some  of 
the   things   that    impressed   themselves 
upon  my  mind  were  in  the  line  of  which 
I  wish  to  report  to  3'ou. 
■    Is  the  financial  end  of  it  justifiable? 
Is  the  social  outcome  along  the  proper 
lines?    Is  it  feasible  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view?     And  so  on.     The 
result  was  that,   after  a  consideration 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  Alameda,  we  have 
four  men  on  that  commission,  and  this 
is  the  point  I  wish  to  have  represented 
to  the  legislative  department.    We  have 
an  engineer,  we  have  an  architect,  we 
have  a  minister,  and  we  have  a  finan- 
cier.    The  engineer  designs  on  possible 
lines;  the  architect  looks  at  it  with  his 
critical  eye  and  he  says,  "I  think  we 
should  init  a  street  across  this  way," 
and  he  beautifies  the  whole ;  the  minis- 
ter looks  at  it  from  the  social  lines  and 
says,  "What  eifect  is  it  going  to  have 
on  the  social  life  of  the  community?" 
and  the  financier  puts  his  hands  down 
in  his  pockets  and  he  jingles  his  money, 
and  he  says,  "Will  it  pay,  and  can  we 
afford  it?"     I  wish  to  cast  those  facts 
before   the   legislative   body.      Can   we 
embody  them  in  asking  the  legislative 
body    to    have    commissions    appointed 
and    specify    how    they    shall    be    ap- 
pointed.     Experienced    men.    practical 
men  in  their  different  lines  of  experi- 
ence  shoidd   lie   appointed.     But   as  to 
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what  those  lines  shall  be,  I  think  it  is 
worth  speaking  about.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cheney:  Before  our  time  is  up 
on  this  subject  that  Mr.  MuUgardt  has 
brought  up,  which,  to  many  of  us,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
California  today,  I  think  we  ought  to 
carry  out  that  suggestion  that  he 
made,  and  I  move  you  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  chair  be  empowered  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Mullgardt,  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  and  the 
University  of  California,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  that  com- 
mittee or  commission  to  tr.y  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Municipalities  and  other  people  in 
the  State,  as  Mr.  Mullgardt  has  outlined, 
what  the  best  municipal  architecture  is, 
and  see,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  bad 
municipal  architecture  does  not  yet  the 
attention  of  small  cities  or  large  cities 
or  anybody  that  would  be  likely  to  du- 
plicate it.  That  was  the  idea  that  ilr. 
Mullgardt  had  in  mind,  I  think.  I  move 
that  the  chair,  if  necessar}^  appoint  a 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  session 
tomorrow,  or  on  Thursday,  upon  this 
very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Long:    I  second  the  motion. 

Prof.  Howerth :  You  have  heard  the 
motion  that  the  chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  which  shall  be  re- 
quested to  confer  with  the  persons 
named,  with  the  object  of  determining, 
I  suppose,  the  best  method  of  securing 
the  result  pointed  out  by  the  last 
speaker  on  the  program. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Prof.  Howerth :  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed, if  there  is  no  further  discussion 
on  this  particular  subject,  to  the  last 
paper  to  be  read,  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Ransome,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
City  Engineer's  office  of  the  City  and 


County  of  San  Francisco  on  ''Paving 
Bills." 

Mr.  John  M.  Hoesch,  Engineer  Gilroy 
Fire  Department :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  a  few  minutes  to  refer  back 
to  tlie  City  Planning  Commission,  I 
have  an  idea  that  has  not  been  touched 
upon  that  I  would  like  to  present. 

Prof.  Howerth :    Certainly. 

Mr.  Hoesch :  In  your  city  planning 
work,  I  want  to  suggest  an  idea  that  is 
practical  and  that  is  not  generally  in 
use.  There  is  a  State  law  demanding 
that  every  block  have  an  alley,  that  the 
sewer  pipes,  the  water  pipes,  the  elec- 
tric wires,  etc.,  should  pass  through  the 
alley.  I  think  every  block  should  have 
an  alley,  and  that  that  would  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Cheney :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alley  that  has  developed,  has 
brought  up  a  historical  problem  of  the 
people  who  build  Avarehouses  in  alleys, 
and  put  the  rent  down  to  pay  the  taxes 
on  those  houses  and  let  them  deterior- 
ate to  such  an  extent  that  the  allej'  is 
considered  among  city  planning  experts 
to  be  the  worst  evil  we  have  today.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  thinks  in  all 
sincerity,  and  his  idea  of  having  the 
sewer  and  water  and  gas  pipes  at  the 
rear  line  of  the  lot  is  one  of  the  best 
developments  we  have  in  subdivision 
work  today.  That  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  alley,  by  proper  reserva- 
tions on  three  feet  at  the  back  end  of 
each  lot.  I  think  this  subject  should 
be  assigned  for  next  year's  conference 
to  somebody  who  will  take  up  the 
whole  questions  of  alleys,  or  putting 
in  these  sewer  and  water  and  gas  pipes 
on  the  rear  lines  of  lots,  and  how  to 
handle  it.  I  think  it  would  make  a  fine 
discussion.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the 
National  City  Planning  Conference,  and 
has  brought  out  a  great  many  points  of 
value. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  'will  be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  tli«  city  officials  of  Oreg'on,  Washington  or  Idaho,  npon  application  to  Pacific  Munici- 
palities, Pacific  Suilding',  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope, 
npon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  usiner-  City  attorneys  are  urged  to  make  free  use 
of  this  service. 

Curb  Lines  and  Tree  Space,  fixing  location  and  width  of.     Stockton,  27-A. 
Curbs,   Gutters  and  Sidewalks,  fixing  grade  of.     Stockton,  '27-B,  27-C. 
Hotels,  Inns,  Etc.,  regulating  posting  notices  and  rates.     San  Diego.  27-D. 
Licenses,  imposing  upon  intoxicating  liquors.     San  Bruno,  27-E. 
Streets,  changing  name  of.     Redwood  City.  27-F. 
Wards,  dividing  city  into.     Tulare.  27-G. 

Confetti,   jn-ohibiting  the  throwing  and  use  upon  streets.     San  Diego.   27-H. 
Business  Licenses,  regulating   (amending).     Azusa,  27-1;  Venice,  28-D. 
Animals,    prohibiting   the    keeping    of   certain    kinds    within    citv.      Glendora. 

28- A. 
Franchise,  to  lay  and  operate  a  pipe  line.     Oakland.  28-B. 
Buildings,  regulating  construction,  altering  and  removing,    (amending).    San 

Fernando,  28-C.  " 
Motor  Vehicles,  regulating  the  use  of.     Bellingham.  Wash..  28-E. 
Structures,    ])rohibiting   unlicensed   upon    tidelands.      San    Diego.    28-F. 
Specifications,  adopting  for  public  Avork.     El  Monte.  28-G. 
Business  Licenses.     Santa  Ana,  29-A;  Bellingham.  Wash.,  35-A. 
Electric  Wires,   eciuipment    or    apparatus,    regulating  installing  of.      Chiuo. 

29-B;   Bellingham,   Wash.,  31-A. 
Property,  purchasing  for  school  purposes.     Berkeley.  29-C. 
Stables,  regulating  erection  and  maintenance  of.     Berkeley.  29-D. 
Sidewalks,   Curbs  and  Gutters,   regulating  construction  by  private   contract. 

San    Diego.    29-E. 
Water  Rates,   establishing.     ]\Ionrovia.  30-A:   31-E. 
Highways,   setting   apart   for   speed   contests   and   practice   on    certain    dates. 

Venice.   30-B.  ' 
Street   Sprinkling,    jiroviding    and    I'egulating    for    streets    occupied    by    rail- 
ways.     Saci'aniento.   30-C. 
Advertising  Matter,   Samples,   Etc.,    regulating   distribution   of.     Bellingham, 

Wash..    30-D. 
Taxes,    electing    that    countv    officers    shall    no    longer     collect.       Huntington 

Beach,   30-E. 
Cemeteries,  fixing  prices  of  lots  in.     Sacramento,  30-F. 
Wharfage   and   Dockage,    fixing   rates  upon   municipal   wharf.     Santa   Cruz, 

30-(l. 
Business  Licenses,  Auctioneers,  Brokers,  Real  Estate  Agents,  Etc.     Oakdale, 

30-11. 
Sparring  Exhibitions,  regulating.     Oakland.  31-B. 
Curb  Lines,   fixing  and  establishing.     El  Monte,  31-C. 
Railroads,    giving   authoritv   to   change   route   of   a   portion   of.      Sacramento, 

31-1). 
Curfew,  making  it  unlawful  for  children  to   be   on   streets  unattended   after 

certain  hours.     Sunnyvale,  31-E. 
Gasoline,  regulating  keeping  and  storage  of.     Los  Gatos,  32-A. 
Water  Front,  regulating  use  of,  fixing  rates  to  be  paid.     Sacramento,   32-E. 
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Street  Cars,  ivLnilating  ninning  of.     Sacramento.  32-D. 

Charter  Election.     Santa  Barbara.  33-A. 

Streets,  olo.sing.  dedication  to  city  for  highway  purposes  and  right  to  con- 
strnrt  spwcr  thereon.     San  Leandro.  33-B. 

Intoxicating  Liquors,  regnhiting  the  sale  of.     San  Anselmo.  34-A. 

County  Hospital,  County  Almshouse  and  County  Farm,  providing  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  and  regulations  governing.     Orange  County,  34-B. 

Water,  aeqniring  land  for  impounding  and  conserving;  distributing  water 
for  municipal  pui'poses.     San  Diego,  34-C. 

Garbage,  providing  for  disposal  of.     Anaheim,  34-D. 

Intoxicating  Liquors,  regulating  the  hours  for  the  sale  of  in  cafes  and  res- 
taurants.    Venice.  35-B. 

Pool  and  Billiard  Halls,  regulating  hours  of  closing.     Venice,  35-B. 

Health  Board,   establishing.     Walnut  Creek.  35-C. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF   INTEREST  TO   PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Bridges,  See.  37  (Kan.) — That  a  county  bridge  lay  but  a  few  yards  beyond 
the  cit.y  limits,  and  was  of  great  convenience  to  the  city,  and  that  the  city 
officials  had  contributed  to  the  expense  of  repairing  it.  held  not  to  render 
the  city  liable,  on  the  ground  of  estoppel  and  assumed  control,  for  injuries 
from  a  collapse  of  the  bridge.     Horner  v.  City  of  Atchison.  144  P.  1010. 

Charters,  Sec.  44  (Or.) — lender  Const,  art.  11.  section  2.  as  amended,  and 
article  4.  section  la.  in.suring  to  municipalities  home  rule,  the  Legislature 
may  not  amend  a  municipal  charter,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  municipal  concern  and  regulation.  Kalich  v. 
Knapp.  145  P.  22. 

Civil  Service,  See.  126  (Wash.) — The  act  of  a  city  in  changing  its  system  of 
taking  care  of  garbage  so  that  the  weighing  of  garbage  was  no  longer 
necessary  constituted  an  abolishing  of  the  civil  service  position  of  garbage 
weigher."    State  v.  City  of  Seattle^  144  P.  695. 

Though  the  civil  service  rules  of  a  city  provide  that  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  department  in  laying  off  employes  nlust  lay  off  those  least  effi- 
cient, his  act  in  retaining,  from  among  those  equally  efficient,  those  long- 
'   est  in  the  particular  service,  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  courts. — Id. 

Dedication,  Sec.  29  (Colo.  App.) — While  an  offer  of  dedication  may  not  be 
withdrawn  at  the  dedicator's  pleasure,  the  public  may  lose  its  right  to 
accept  the  offer.     Town  of  Center  v.  Collier.  144  P.  1123. 

Sec.  60  (Or.) — A  municipal  corporation  is  not  bound  to  open  a  dedi- 
cated street  until  its  iise  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  common  council. 
Barton  v.  City  of  Portland.  144  P.  1146. 

Sec.  8  (Or.) — The  right  of  a  municipal  cori)oration  to  a  street  is  not 
cut  off  by  adverse  possession ;  but  where  by  laches  of  city  officers  an 
abutting  owner  has  maintained  in  the  street  valuable  improvements  for 
the  period  of  limitations,  the  city  is  estopped  from  opening  the  street. 
Barton  v.  City  of  Portland.  144  F.  1146. 

Elections,  Sec.  105  (Cal.)— Under  General  Laws  1909.  Act  2348.  section  856. 
an  election  called  bv  a  resolution  is  called  Avithout  sufficient  notice.  Keed 
V.  Wing.  144  P.  964. 

Sec  12  (Or.) — Where  notices  of  election  to  create  a  corporation  came 
fi-om  the  proper  soiiree  and  were  displayed  in  public  places  for  the  desig- 
nated time,  it  was  immaterial  who  posted  them.  State  v.  Johnson,  144 
P.  1148. 
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Sec.  154  (Cal.  App.) — ^Under  Primary  Election  Law.  sections  22,  28, 
providing  for  canvass  of  the  returns  and  contest  of  nomination,  held,  that 
the  time  for  filing  a  contest  does  not  begin  to  run  until  the  board  of  can- 
vassers has  declared  the  result  of  the  canvass,  ililler  v.  Superior  Court 
of  Kern  County.  144  P.  978, 
Eminent  Domain,  Sec.  47  (Wash.) — Ownership  of  property  by  a  public  ser- 
vice corporation  will  not  protect  it  from  condemnation  by  another  public 
service  corporation;  the  right  to  condemn  depending  on  the  present  or 
prospective  use  and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  flow- 
ing to  the  parties  bv  the  ownership  of  such  propertv.  State  v.  Chehalis 
Boom  Co.,  144  P.  719. 
Funds,  See.  894  (Okl.) — A  city  cannot  apply  the  revenue  provided  for  the 
current  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  obligations  of  a  preceding  year  while 
there  are  legal  outstanding  obligations  for  the  current  year.  State  Bank  of 
:Miami  v.  City  of  :\Iiami.  144  P.  597. 

Sec.  887  (Okl.) — Where  all  municipal  expenses  chargeable  to  a  cer- 
L  tain  fund  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid,  leaving  a  surplus,  such 
H       surplus  may  be  transferred  to  any  fund  or  funds  having  a  deficit  for  that 

■  year.     State  Bank  of  Miami  v.  City  of  Sliami,  144  P.  597. 

■  Comp.  Laws  1909,  Sees.  754-769,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  the  sur- 
*        plus  in  a  municipal  fund  to  a  depleted  fund,  held,  violative  of  Const,  art. 

10,   section   26.  which   contemplates   that   eaeli   municipality   shall   operate 
on  a  cash  basis. — Id. 
Intoxicating'  Liquors,  Sec.  74   (Cal.  -4pp.) — Mandamus  to  a  county  board  to 
issue  a  li(iuor  license  will  be  refused,  as  matters  of  discretion,  where  it 
can  be  granted  only  on  a  technical  construction  of  an  ordinance,  contrarv 

I  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  jMcRae  v.  Pine.  144  P.  983. 
Sec.  10  (Cal.  App.) — Under  Const,  art  11,  section  11.  a  county  board 
may.  unless  prevented  by  ordinance,  by  refusing  to  grant  a  license,  pro- 
hibit the  liquor  business  in  a  certain  precinct.  McRae  v.  Pine.  144  P.  983. 
Sec.  55  (Cal.  App.) — The  constitutional  requirement  of  uniform  oper- 
ation of  laws  of  a  general  nature  does  not  apply  to  an  ordinance  in  the 
exercise  of  police  power  granting  liqiuir  licenses.  jMcRae  v.  Pine.  144  P. 
983. 
Liability  for  Injuries,  See.  763  (Wash.) — A  city  must  use  reasonalile  care  to 
maintain  its  streets  and  sidewalks  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition.  Kelly 
V.  City  of  Spokane,  145  P.  57. 

There  can  be  no  recovery  where  one  injvired  as  a  result  of  a  defec- 
tive street  was  prevented  by  physical  incapacity  from  filing  her  claim 
as  required  by  Seattle  Charter,  art.  4,  section  29.  and  Laws  1909.  p.  181. — Id. 
Motor  Vehicles,  Sec.  703  (Or.) — Motor  Law  held  unconstitutional  as  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  speed  of  automoliiles  in  municipalities,  under 
I  Const,  art.  11,  section  2,  as  amended,  and  article  4,  section  la.  Kalich 
V.  Knapp,  145  P.  22. 
Sec.  703  (Or.) — The  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Portland,  regulating 
motor  vehicle  traffic,  was  not  superseded  by  the  ilotor  Vehicle  Act. 
Everart  v.  Fischer,  145  P.  33. 
Officers,  Sec.  142  CMont.) — The  office  of  purchasing  agent  for  a  city  created 
liy  the  council  of  the  city,  but  not  under  Rev.  Codes,  sections  3216-3218. 
and  tlie  office  of  alderman,  are  incompatible.  State  v.  Wittmer.  144  P. 
648. 

Sec.  30  (Mont.) — Public  offices  are  "incompatible"  when  the  incum- 
bent of  one  has  power  of  removal  over  the  other  or  when  the  nature  and 
duties  of  the  two  officers  render  it  improper,  from  consideration  of  pub- 
lic i)olicy.  for  one  person  to  retain  both.  State  v.  Wittmer.  144  P.  648. 
Ordinances,  Sec.  106  (Wa.sh.)— The  introduction  of  the  bare  title  of  an  or- 
dinance at  a  meeting  previous  to  its  adoption  does  not  satisfy  Seattle 
Charter,  art.  4,  .section  11.     Tenuent  v.  City  of  Seattle.  145  P.  83. 

Under   Seattle   Charter,   art.   4.   section    11.   a    council    can    amend    an 
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ordinance  previously  introduced   and  enact   it   at   the   same   meetiiii:.   but 
cannot  substitute  a  new  ordinance. — Id. 

See.  122  (Wash.) — An  enrolled  ordinance  is  not  in  itself  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  was  regularly  adopted.  Tennent  v.  City  of  Seattle.  145 
P.  83. 
Referendum,  Sec.  108  (Cal.) — An  adjourned  meeting  at  which  a  referendum 
election  on  an  ordinance  was  called  was  invalid,  where  the  hour  of  as- 
sembling was  not  specified  in  the  resolution  to  ad.ionrn.  Reed  v.  Wing, 
144  P.  964. 
Statutes,  Sec.  190  (Wash.) — Where  the  meaning  of  words  in  a  section  of  a 
statute  can  be  found  in  the  section  itself,  that  meaning  must  be  applied 
unless  it  leads  to  a  conflict  with  other  portions  of  the  statute.  State  v. 
Vosgien,  144  P.  947. 

Sec.  225  (Wash.) — The  court  in  construing  a  statute  may  consider 
expired  or  repealed  statutes  on  the  same  subject.  State  v.  Vosgien.  144 
P.  947. 

Sec.  125  (Or.) — The  provisions  of  the  first  two  sections  of  Laws  1913. 
p.  769.  for  an  additional  circuit  judge,  are  embraced  within  the  title  of 
that  act.  as  required  bv  Const,  art.  4.  section  20.  Gantenbein  v.  West. 
144  P.  1171. 

An  act  embracing  two  subjects,  contrary  to  Const,  art.  4,  sectinn  20, 
which  is  otherwise  unconstitutional  as  to  one  subject,  may  be  upln'bl  as 
to  the  other. — Id. 
Street  Grades,  Sec.  2  (Wash.) — A  city  making  an  original  grade  of  a  dedi- 
cated street  does  not  take  or  damage  private  property,  where  the  grading 
is  done  whollv  within  the  street  and  there  is  no  negligence  in  doing  llie 
work.     Schuss  v.  City  of  Chehalis.   144  P.   916. 

Sec.  57  (Wash.) — One  dedicating  laud  for  a  street  impliedly  '.grants 
the  right  to  grade  the  street  so  as  to  make  it  usable.  Schuss  v.  City  of 
Chehalis,  144  P.  916. 
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SMITH  PORTABLE  ASPHALT  PLANT 


For  New  Construction  or  Repair   Work 

(Will  Repair  Asphalt  or  Oil  Macadam) 
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SAN    RAFAEL 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 
This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation   of  city  officials  where  advertis- 


ing for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A., 
S.  F. 


311   California  St., 


Asphalt  Machinery 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   JIcBean   &.   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California  Brick  Co.,   Phelan  Bldg.,   S.   F. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 

Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 

Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 


Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co., 
land,    Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding, 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 


McBean   &   Co..   Crocker   Bldg., 

F. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

S.  F. 
J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.    P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fl  ushers — Street 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff   Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St, 
S.  P. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     Me- 
chanics  Institute  Bldg.,   S.  F. 
Sloan  &  Robson.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    P. 

Municipal   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Water  Works 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co..  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209^ 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Weisslxium  Pipe  Works,  143  11th  St.,  .S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 
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ioad    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

toad  Oilers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

tock  Cruslners 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

ioofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

lubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Y'oung  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market    St.,    S.   F.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  C.ise  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DLSC 

Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsur|)assed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manuf:ictured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTLAND,  SEATTLE, 
SPOKANE,  SAN  DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  41  li  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Edito 


M.  V.  FULLER.  Associate  Editor       » 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfie 

American 
City 


87  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


320  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 
Chicago,  111. 


In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
( in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


"Pacific  Municipalities"   wlien  writing  for  catalogs. 
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A  RM  CO 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Part  Circle  Corrugated  Culverts 


American  Ingot  Iron  is  pure,  even,  and 
durable — never  less  than — often  more  than — 
99.84%  pure  iron,  taking  into  account  all 
foreign  substances.  Look  carefully  into  claims 
of  iron  purity,  and  see  whether  or  not  all  the 
impurities  are  considered,  for  iron  resists  cor- 
rosion in  proportion  to  its  approach  to  the 
ideal — one  substance  throughout. 

CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED 
CULVERT    COMPANY 


411  Leroy  St. 
Los  Angeles 


400  Parker  St. 
Berkeley 


NVATER    METERS 

FOR   ALL  KINDS   OF   SERVICE 


■■**  "'^..'.'.111 

EMPIRE   METER 


NASI!   METER 


National  Meter  Co. 


141    NEW   MONTGOMERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


411    S.  MAIN    STREET 
LOS   ANGELES 


Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"   whe 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

QEINERAU     COrNTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
■rrr*^tJM\         Mat   11th,   1891 

General  Offices:     Uth  Floor,   WHITTELL   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jxo.   W.  McDonald,  President  James  H.   Bishop.   Vice-President 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4546  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examination.s.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHOXE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bid?.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DURABILITY 

CAST 
IRON 

WATER 
GAS 


ECONOMY 


PIPE 


Fire  Protection 
Sewers 


Irrigation 
Culverts 


QUALITY 

3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 
Standard  and 
High  Pressure 

POWER 
PLANTS 


Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bids;.,  Portland,  Ore. 


J  .     W  .     BU  AI  R 


'^^% 


:CAST  IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS  mb 


HYDRANTS 


VALVES 


GENERAL  AGENT 

AMERICAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO. 


Los  Angeles 
209  Union  League   Building 


METERS 


San  Francisco 
461    Market  Street 


California  Standard  Fire  Hydrants 

WHARF    HYDRANTS 

BRASS  HOSE  COUPLINGS 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT    SUPPLIES 
STAND  PIPE  VALVES  AND  FITTINGS 

M.  GREENBERG'S  SONS 


225-227   Beale  St.  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED    18S9 
Manufacturers  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Garbage  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Pri\ate  Establishments. 

Address  \V.  F.   MORSE.  90  West   Street,  \e«    York  Cily 


AMERICAN   ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

C.  E.  GRUNSKY,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES   OF  ENGINEERING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mechanics  Institute  Bldg. 


THE  DOLBEAR  CURB  BAR 


The    Only    Single-Piece   Type  Curb 
Bar  Made  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Points  of  Superiority 

1       Exposed  Head  of  Special  Dense  Steel. 

Impact  Load  Carried  by  Wide  Foot  in  Solid  Concrete 

tVide  Foot  Gives  Solid  Anchorage. 
I       Expansion  Takes  Place  Outside  of  Concrete. 
)       N'o  Wedge  Shaped  Structure  to  Split  Concrete, 
I        Solid— One  Piece  Bar — No  Anchor  Bolts  or  Clips  to  Rust. 

Write  for  Samples,  Specifications,  etc. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  BAR  MFG.  CO. 

I(t34  Merchants  Pxc'iange  Bldg.     San  Francisco 
Telephone  Sutter  1475 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE. 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS, FIRE  TILE,    ^^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,   ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


m 


WORKS 
^^^  ^,  LINCOLN, CAL 

^^^^^^=^- -- OFFICE -- - 
^  KT^f^^  3il-3l7  CROCKER  BLD6..SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

LEAGUE  OF  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  MUNICIPALITIES 

OREGON  WASHINGTON  IDAHO 

THE  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  MONTANA 

AND 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THIS   ISSUE 
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Seventeenth    Annual    Convention    of    the    League    of    California    Municipali- 
ties.   Held    at    Hotel    Del    Monte,   Cal.    (Contd.)                                         99 

Discussion    on    Street    Pavement    99 

Business    License    Tax    Problem    ...Frank    Kasson  120 

Bills  in  the  California   Legislature  of   Particular  Interest  to   Municipalities  115 

News   from    the    Machinery   and    Supply    Houses    .   118 

Jitney   Bus  Ordinances  William  J.   Locke  121 

State    Capitals    and    State    Pride    California's    Opportunity 

- lohn   Xolen,   Sc.   D.  124 

Third   Annual   Conference  of  the   League  of   Pacific   Northwest   Municipali- 
ties  John    H.    Russell  126 

Abstract    of    Proceedings    of    the    Fourth    Conference    of    City    Officials    of 

Montana    and    Organization    of    the    Montana    Municipal    League 128 

Titles    of    New    Ordinances    Received    132 
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ENOINEERING  *  BUILDING  *  CONTRACTING 


Publication   Office 
'acific  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Two   Dollars  a  Year 
Single  Copy    25  Cents 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street 
Work  Under  the 

''VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work,  done  must  be 
kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL   IN   SELECTING    THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  Is  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


IVe  are  also  prepared  to  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"    wlien   writingr  for  catalogs. 
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DON'T  EXPERIMENT 
WHEN    PAVING    YOUR    STREETS 

Insist  upon  BITUIiZTBIC,  the  Pavement  tliat  Renders   Unfailing"  Service. 
The  Demand  is  Daily  Becoming"  More  Insistent  and  Pronounced  for 

BITULITHIC 

The  Pavement  which  has  proven  to  be 
"Best   By  Every  Test." 
The   grreatest  care  is  used  in  the  mixingr  and  laying:  of  the  Bitulithio  pavement. 
It  renders   unfailing"  service. 

BITUIiITHIC  is  constructed  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  It  is  composed  of  varying"  sizes 
of  the  hest  stone  obtainable  combined  "with  bituminous  cement  and  laid  under  close 
laboratory   supervision. 


Kll 


Tfou   must   remember  that   QTJALIT'y   should  be   FIRST   consideration. 

QUALIT"?    PIBST   IS    THE    MOTTO    OF    THE    BIT"ULITHIC    PAVEMENT 
BITULITHIC 

is  the  development  of  many  years'  experience  in  road  building".     "We  are  paving"  specialists 
and  g"ive  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

BITTJIiITHIC  PAVEMENT  is  a  city's  best  asset,  as  you  "will  have  a  well-paved  street 
for  years  to  come. 

NO    TIME    LIKE    THE    PRESENT    TO    SPECIFY 
BITULITHIC 
for  streets  to   be  paved  this  spring.     The   sconer  you  award  your  contract   for  Bitulithic, 
the  earlier  your  streets  will  be  ready  for  use. 

BITULITHIC   is    the    delig"ht    of   all   automobilists,    abutting    residents    and   taxpayers. 

A   postal  card  will  bring  you  illustrated  booklets   reg"arding   Bitulithic  Pavement. 

"Why  not  "write  a  card  to-day  to 

WARREN   BROTHERS   COMPANY 

Executive  Offices — 59  Temple  Place,  Boston. 
District  Offices: 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

50  Church  St.  10  So.  LaSalle  St.  303  Main   St.  "West 

Portland,    Oregon  Phoenix,   Arizona 

Journal  Building  204   Noll   Building 

Richmond,  Va.  Nashville,  Tenn.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Va.  Railway  &  Power  Bldg.        606   1st   Nat'l  Bank   Bldg.  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 


Mention  "Pacific   Jlunicipalities"   when  writing  for  catalogs. 


LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Org'anized  1897 

—OFFICERS— 

President            -            •            •            (Mayor    of    Fresno)  -            -              A.  E.   Snow 

First  Vice-President            -            (City  Clerk  of  San  Diego)  -         Allen  H.  Wright 

Second   Vice-President     -            -        ( City  Attorney  of  Napa)  -             -    Wallace  Ruthemord 

Secretary       -       H.    A.    Mason                                           Assistant  Secretary       -       Wm.  J.  Locke 

Secretary's  Office  and   Headquarters  of  the   Leaijue,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 


IHFOBUATION  BUBEAU 

The  Leag'ue  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's 
Office,  a  Bureau  for  furnishing  city  and  to^pn  officials  with  information  on  municipal  affairs, 
and  loaning"  copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urgred  to  make  a  free  use 
of  this  Bureau.     Kindly  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  in  all  cases. 

MEMBEBSHIF 

Alameda,  Albany,  Alhambra,  Altnras,  Anaheim,  Angels.  Antioch,  Arcadia,  Areata,  j 
Arroyo  Grande,  Auburn,  Azusa,  Bakersfield,  Belvedere,  Benicia.  Berkeley,  Biggs,  Bishop, 
Boulder  Creek,  Burlingame.  Calexico,  Calistoga,  Chico,  Chino,  Chula  Vista,  Clovis,  Coalinga, 
Colfax,  Colton,  Colusa.  Compton.  Concord.  Corning,  Coronado.  Corona.  Covina.  Crescent  City, 
Daly  City,  Dinuba,  Dixon,  Dorris,  Dunsmuir,  Eagle  Rock,  El  Monte,  Elsinore,  Emeryville, 
Escondido,  Etna,  Eureka,  Exeter.  Fairfield,  Ferndale,  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  .Tones,  Fortuna, 
Fowler,  Fresno,  Fullerton,  Gilroy,  Glendale,  Glendora,  Hanford,  Hayjvard,  Healdsburg, 
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EVENING  SESSION 


Discussion  on  Street  Pavement.  discnissiou  of  it,    ]ii  fact.  Mr.  Fi-ickstad 

The  Department  of  Enoineers.  Conn-  ^^''l^  »»t  asked  any  (piestions  at  all.     I 

cilinen  and  Street  Superintendents  was  t'lmk    most    of    us    present    heard    that 

called   to    order  at   7:80   o'clock    p.    lu.  I>aper.      However,    before    we    take    up 

liv     J.    J.    .Ji'ssup,    President    of    1he  ^'•'^'    discussion    of  it.   I   think  we   had 

Section.  better  listen  to  a  ])aper  by  Mr.  Haiii- 

.Mr.  .le.ssnp.     We  have  met  lliis  even-  '""tt.  who  has  the  topic  of  "Necessary 

in-   aceonlin-   to   our   ad.jonrinnmt    to  Keforms   in    City    Street    Paving;'   Prae- 

e(.nsider    the    sub.iect    of    street     pave-  f"'!'"     ^"    f   "''H   ''■i"    "Pon    :\Ir.   Ilain- 

ments,    alont;'    with    one    or   two    otln-r  "I'l't.   City    Kn-in.M^i-  of   Ilillsboro. 

snl).ieets,  if  we  have  time  to  take  them  .Mr.     W.    (',     Ilammatt.       ^Ir.    Presi- 

U|i.      Yesterday   we    had    a.   very    vain-  dmt  and  lientlcmcn  of  the  Kngineerini; 

able  pajier  read  by  INFr.  Friek.stad.  tirst  Section:     I    had    pre|iar'etl    a   pajier   on 

assistant  eni;ineer  of  Oakland,  and  wi'  the  sub.jeet.  but   J   have  had  handed  to 

liad   but   very  little  time  to  uive  to  the  nie   a    eopy    of   ;\[i-.    Frick.stad's    pa|)er. 
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inasmuch  as  I  was  unable  to  be  here 
yesterday,  and  in  going  over  his  paper 
I  find  he  has  covered  practically  the 
same  points,  or  a  good  many  points 
that  I  would  have  covered,  some  of 
them  in  the  same  way  that  I  had  fig- 
ured on  covering  them,  and  some  with 
a  slight  difference  from  my  own.  Con- 
sequent!}' I  think  my  paper  would  be 
extremely  supertluous,  and  I  believe  I 
can  better  occupy  what  little  time  I  can 
spend  on  it  with  a  discussion  of  his 
paper,  which  will  bring  in  the  points 
which  I  had  intended  to  bring  out  my- 
self, and  strengthen,  if  I  am  able  to, 
some  of  the  points  he  has  made. 

The  main  thing  that  I  intended  to 
bring  out  was  a  plea  for  some  other 
types  of  pavement  than  what  we  are 
using  in  our  present  system,  and  which 
liave  been  used  ever  since  city  paving 
was  first  inaugurated.  The  first  pave- 
ments that  were  used  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  away  with  the  mud  nuis- 
ance and  dust  nuisance,  and  so  on.  in 
i-ities.  and  for  increasing  the  tractive 
power  necessary  for  the  handling  of 
loads.  And  those  pavements  neces- 
sarily made  use  of  the  materials  at 
hand,  and  thus  the  old  cobblestone 
pavement  and  flag  pavement  came  into 
use.  And  it  is  astonishing,  in  all  these 
years,  that  a  pavement  so  nearly  like 
the  old  cobblestone  pavement  is  still 
in  use  in  cities,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  points  that  I  intended  to  refer  to, 
and  which  I  will  cover  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  discussion. 

In  general,  I  think  that  with  ma- 
terials at  hand  and  the  general  ma- 
terials that  are  used  for  pavement  and 
the  general  methods  that  are  used,  a 
good  pavement  can  be  constructed  fi-ora 
nearly  all  of  those,  providing  all  con- 
ditions are  taken  into  account  and  the 
proper  specifications  made  to  fit  those 
conditions.  There  are  a  good  many 
who  will  advocate  a  certain  type  of 
pavemeut,  advocate  an  asphaltic  pave- 
ment as  the  best  type,  or  a  macadam 
pavement  as  the  best  type,  etc.  But  a 
good  pavement  can  be  made  in  any  of 
those  ways,  providing  all  conditions 
are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  early  days,  when  we  practi- 
eallv  had  but  one  stvle  of  traffic,  steel 


tired  horse-drawn  traffic,  one  specifica- 
tion would  fit  all  conditions,  or  very 
nearly  fit  them.  But  at  the  present  day 
our  traft'ic  conditions  are  widely  chang- 
ing. It  would  be  possible,  if  we  could 
segregate  the  traffic,  to  make  good 
roads  that  would  stand  up  a  great  deal 
longer  than  any  of  our  roads  will  at 
present.  This  cpiestion,  unfortunately, 
is  one  that  cannot  be  handled — it  is  a 
thing  which  can  only  be  done  in  parks 
and  extremely  wide  streets,  where  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  traffic  and  make 
one  strip  for  heavy  teaming,  and  an- 
other strip  for  automobile  traft'ic  and 
pleasure  ti-aft'ic,  etc.  The  cases  where 
that  can  be  done  are,  unfortunately, 
very  small  in  number.  And,  since  the 
action  of  the  different  kinds  of  tratVic 
on  the  pavement  is  so  different,  it  is  a 
very  hard  proposition  to  design  a  pa\( - 
ment  which  will  fulfill  all  the  condilinns 
and  will  take  care  of  every  kind  ni 
traft'ic. 

The  old  water-bound  macadam  pave- 
ment was,  I  think,  for  light  horse-draw  a 
pleasure  traffic  the  best  pavement 
which  has  ever  been  used.  I  rememlxr 
years  ago  in  Chicago,  when  the  boule- 
vards were  partly  paved  with  macadam 
and  partl.y  with  asphalt,  the  macadam 
pavements  gave  a  great  deal  better  ser- 
vice, cost  a  great  deal  less  for  upkeer>. 
and  remained  in  better  condition  than 
the  asphaltic  pavements  that  were  jnit 
down  in  those  days.  Unfortunately-, 
however,  the  swift-moving  pneumatic 
tires  of  the  automobiles  draw  the  dust, 
which  is  the  main  binding  quality  of  the 
macadam  pavement,  from  between  the 
coarse  aggregate,  and  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate began  to  ravel.  Consequently  the 
macadam  pavement  is  not  fit  for  auto- 
mobile traffic — that  is,  without  protec- 
tion. 

I  have  said  considerable,  in  previous 
things  that  I  have  written,  and  in  ver- 
bal argument,  against  oil  macadam 
pavenuuit.  Now,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  against  oil  mac- 
adam pavement  in  every  case.  I  con- 
sider oil  macadam  a  good  pavement  ex- 
clusively for  pneumatic  tires.  I  know 
of  a  number  of  boulevards  which  are 
paved  with   oil  macadam,    and    which 
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ihave  uo  heavy  traffic  on  them,  whieh 
have  done  excellent  service,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  do  excellent  ser- 
jvice  for  a  long  time.  I\Iy  ideas  and  ]Mr. 
Frickstad's  have  differed  somewhat  in 
regard  to  oil  macadam,  possibly  because 
he  has  principally  seen  the  successes 
and  ray  experience  has  been  mainly  with 
the  failures,  so  the  difference  of  one  to 
ten  and  nine  to  ten  probabl.y  comes  in 
;for  that  reason.  But  you  take  an  oil 
imacadam  pavement  and  put  a  heavy 
load  on  it.  with  narrow  tired  vehicles, 
'and  no  matter  how  well  that  pavement 
is  constructed,  people  Avill  follow  the 
same  tracks — as  traft'ic  will  in  general 
ido,  and  it  is  prett}'  hard  to  spread  them 
■over  a  whole  roadway;  they  will  nat- 
|urall,y  follow  the  same  tracks,  and  they 
kvill  in  all  the  eases,  practically  all  the 
bases  that  I  have  seen,  rupture  the  pave- 
ment. 

;  Now,  I  know  of  one  ca.se  of  oiled  mac- 
adam roads  which  has  given  several 
years  of  good  service,  and  which  would 
be  pronounced  a  success,  because  there 
had  not  been  a  bit  of  maintenance  on 
it  and  it  had  kept  in  good  condition. 
But  it  had  been  used  exclusively  for 
automoliile  and  light  pleasure  traffic. 
A  contractor's  outfit  was  moved  over 
that  road,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  it 
took  to  move  it,  which  was  two  da.ys, 
the  road  was  impassable.  The  contrac- 
tor had  to  repair  the  road,  and  the.v 
tmerel.v  put  a  scarifier  over  it  and  scari- 
ned  it  for  perhaps  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  regraded  and  reroUed  it,  which 
didn't  cost  them  over  probably  two 
cents  to  the  square  foot,  and  the  road 
was  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  be- 
ifore.  Consequentl.y  the  maintenance  is 
light,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hold  that 
to  prove  that  it  won't  stand  up  without 
maintenance,  and  if  conditions  were 
^uch,  if  the  amount  of  heavy  traffic 
over  that  road  were  continuous,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  held  up  to  be  repaired 
from  time  to  time,  that  road  would  be 
unfit  for  that  use. 

Another  proposition  that  I  wish  to 
take  exception  to,  is  the  matter  of  the 
concrete  base  being  the  only  base  which 
is  fitted  to  put  a  first  class  pavement  on. 
jl  will  acknowledge  that  a  concrete  base 
,18  an  awfully  good  base,  and  also  that 


probably  there  is  no  base  that  is  better, 
liut  there  are  others.  I  think,  that  are 
.just  as  good.  And  in  some  respects 
they  are  better. 

Now,  particularly,  the  statement  was 
made  la.st  night  by  ilr.  Stern,  of  the 
Highway  Commission,  in  the  talk  that 
he  gave  us  at  the  church  in  Pacific 
Grove,  that  he  had  tested  the  concrete 
base  used  b.y  the  Highway  Commission 
by  digging  a  trench  two  feet  in  width 
and  two  feet  in  depth  beneath  the  con- 
crete pavement,  and  then  passing  the 
roller  over  this  trench  for  a  number  of 
times,  and  that  the  concrete  stood  with- 
out cracking,  showing  that  it  was 
capable  of  bridges,  depressions  and 
pipe  trenches,  etc.,  old  pipe  trenches, 
and  so  on,  beneath  the  concrete.  Now, 
it  is  probably  true,  in  fact  I  will  say  it 
is  more  than  probable.  I  consider  it 
sure,  that  if  he  has  not  filled  that  trench 
thoroughl,v  and  as  well  as  it  was  origi- 
nally, and  with  such  compression  as 
there  was  there  originally,  so  that 
there  would  be  some  settling,  even  of 
an  inch,  underneath  that  pavement,  that 
in  the  course  of  time — it  may  not  be  one 
year  and  it  may  be  two  years — there 
will  be  a  rut  at  that  place  across  the 
road,  following  the  outlines  of  that 
trench.  The  roller  may  be  heavier  than 
any  traft'ic  whicli  will  ever  go  across 
there,  but  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  which  destroys  the  pavement;  it 
is  the  impact.  Now,  the  impact,  the 
ciiiistaiitly  recurring  impact,  over  that 
(if  traft'ic,  will  sooner  or  later  break 
that  down,  even  with  a  traffic  weighing 
one-tenth  of  what  the  roller  weighed. 
It  will  ultimately  break  it  down.  I 
have  seen  concrete  bases  six  inches  in 
thickness  through  the  cities  that  will 
almost  invariably,  in  a  number  of  years 
— it  takes  years,  sometimes,  to  do  it — 
show  the  location  of  old  pipe  trenches 
beneath,  and  show  the  clearly  cut  lines 
of  where  those  pipe  trenches  are.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  a  wearing  surface 
there  is  over  that,  that  wearing  surface 
has  a  certain  amount  of  roughness. 
Even  without  any  roughness  at  all,  we 
have  the  impact  from  the  sudden  put- 
ting on  and  taking  off  of  the  load  cross- 
ing there.  But  the  roughness  accen- 
tuates that  and  increases  the  force  of 
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the  inipac-t.  Consequently,  if  concrete 
will  not  bridge — and  this  will  jinibably 
1)1'  disjintiHl  that  it  will  nut  hridse.  hiit 
accordini;'  to  my  idea,  it  will  ni)t  perma- 
nently bridue  a  dejiression — then  any 
other  material  which  is  as  permanent 
as  concrete  will  do  as  well  as  concrete, 
even  though  it  does  not  bridge. 

The  Highway  Commission  has.  ac- 
cording- to  ]\Ir.  Lauder's  talk  last  night, 
in  connection  with  the  papers — he 
showed  a  preparation  of  the  snbgrade 
as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  done. 
I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  more  work  out  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  subgrade  than  any  other 
part  of  the  pavement.  I  see  the  High- 
way Commission  has  done  that  same 
thing,  and  has  made  a  subgrade  so  com- 
pacted that  the  roller  leaves  no  tracks 
in  going  on  it.  Now.  that  subgrade  is 
essential;  in  fact,  .vou  have  to  have  a 
subgrade  like  that  in  order  to  lay  a 
good  macadam  pavement.  You  can't 
do  a  good  macadam  ,iob  on  a  soft  sub- 
grade  or  on  a  suligrade  which  is  m  t 
absolutel.v   hard. 

There  is  another  thing  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  macadam.  .Mr.  Frickst.id 
gav-  certain  costs  of  macadam,  which 
showed  it  cheaper  than  concrete.  My 
experience  with  the  macadam  I  have 
put  down  is  that  it  costs  fully  as  much 
as  concrete.  In  fact.  1  have  had  snuic 
that  I  have  had  higher  bids  on  than  I 
have  on  a  concrete  base.  The  amount 
of  cement  at  standard  prices,  at  retail 
prices,  not  at  the  contractor's  prices, 
but  at  retail  prices,  which  it  takes  to 
malve  a  four-inch  base,  amounts  to 
about  three  cents  a  square  foot.  The 
extra  cost  over  the  placing  of  concrete 
that  it  will  cost  to  make  a  first  class 
macadam  will  cost  fully  that  same 
three  cents.  The  trouble  with  a  great 
deal  of  our  macadam  has  been  that  it 
has  been  imiiroperly  put  down  and  has 
not  been  rolled  to  a  sufficient  liardness. 
That  has  been  even  more  so  where 
macadam  has  been  used  as  a  base  for 
a  wearing  surface,  because  the  general 
impression  is  that,  when  you  cover  it 
up.  it  does  not  need  to  be  very  good. 
On  the  contrary,  a  macadam  needs  a 
very  careful  preparation,  and  instead 
of    specifying    the    particular    time    in 


hours  per  hundred  square  yards  to  roll. 
I  generally  require  it  to  be  rolled  until 
all  fine  material  can  be  swept  from  it 
and  leave  the  whole  coarse  aggregate 
showing,  and  still  be  so  hard  that  that 
coarse  aggregate  cannot  be  removed 
without  very  hard  picking. 

Xow.  a  base  of  that  kind  is  abso- 
lutely stable,  and  if  the  snligrade  is 
thoroughly  prepared  and  thoroughly 
drained,  so  there  will  be  no  future  set- 
tlement on  account  of  drainage,  it  will 
make  an  extremel.v  good  base.  I  do 
not  sa.v  that  it  is  any  better  than  con- 
crete except  for  one  or  two  defects 
that  concrete  has.  And  one  of  tliose  is 
the  shrinkage  in  setting.  If  no  expan- 
sion .joints  are  put  in,  the  concrete  will 
make  its  own  expansion  joints  in  set- 
tling, audi  those  cracks,  which  have 
been  very  apparent  in  a  great  deal  of 
our  State  highway  work,  will  show 
through  the  wearing  surface  ulti- 
matel.v.  unless  the  traffic  is  sufficient 
to  roll  out  and  iron  out  the  asphalt  and 
fill  up  the  cracks  as  the.v  are  madi- 

That   is  not  very  much  of  a   dftcct. 

because  the  concrete,  even  if  th m- 

crete  has  cracks  in  it.  it  does  not  ma- 
terially cndangfi-  its  beariuL;'  value,  and 
if  the  subgrade  is  prepared  as  well  as 
the  subgrade  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  macadam  base,  the  cracks 
in  the  concrete  will  not  endanger  it  in 
any  way. 

Then  again  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction with  temperature  changes  of 
the  concrete  is.  while  not  as  great  as 
the  shrinkage  traction,  is  material,  and 
I  have  seen  where  the  asphalt  is  united 
b.v  a  binder  with  the  base,  slight  bulges 
on  dift'erent  days — bulges  antl  depics- 
sions  from  heat  and  cold,  from  temper- 
ature changes.  But.  while  that  szives 
a  chance  for  starting  a  waving  motion, 
it  is  not  material,  and  I  would  not  init 
that  against  the  concrete  base.  I  am 
merely  arguing  that  the  two  are  prac- 
tically equal,  and  both  of  them  depend 
on  the  subgrade  for  their  stability, 
rather  than  on  themselves. 

Xow.  in  regard  to  bloclc  i)avements 
that  is.  stone  block  pavements:  M 
Friekstad  stated  that  roughness  w^ 
necessary  on  grades,  that  it  was  neeel 
sarv    to    have    a     rough    iiavement 
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grades.    I  believe  so,  and  not  only  that, 
but    it    is   necessary   to    have    a    rough 
pavement,  that  is.  a  pavement  on  which 
horses  can  ?et  a   footing,  not  only  on 
izradi's.    but    wherever   there    is    heavy 
hauling-.      It    takes    so    much    force    to 
kart  a  load,  even  on  a  level,  a  heavy 
iload,  that  if  the  pavement  is  slippery,  a 
jheavy  team  has  hard  work  in  doing  it. 
land  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  per- 
fectlv  dry   weather   on  the   pavements 
Ion  Market  street  in  San  Francisco— a 
lU^ood  many  horses  go  down.     So  I  ac- 
knowledge   that    it    requires    a    rough 
pavement.      But    that    does   not    neces- 
isarily    mean    a    bumpy    pavement.      A 
pavement    can   be   built   which    is   per- 
jfectly  smooth  to  the  wheels,  but  at  the 
Isame    time    afford    a    footing    for    the 
ihorses.     There  is  no  necessity  for  hav- 
jing  the  blocks  stick  up  and  be  low  at 
ithe  joints.     In   fact,   it   is  detrimental 
:to  a  pavement  in  two  ways.     The  first 
!is.  in  the   matter  of  traction.     Let  us 
'take,  for  instance,  a  granite  block  pave- 
ment where  from  joint  to  joint  is  about 
■  five   inches.     It  will  always  be  low  at 
the  joints,  because  the  blocks  are  origi- 
nallv    rough,    becoming    more    so    with 
I  wear,  so  that  it  generally  is  about  five 
I  inches     between     points     of     support. 
Now.  a  .54-inch  wheel  will  have  to  rise 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  over  each  stone 
that   it    passes.      Supposing   there    is   a 
wheel  load— of  a  given  amount,  and  if 
there  is  a  three-eighths  of  an  inch  rise 
in   five   inches,   that    means    the    same 
amount  of  power  that  it  would  take  to 
haul  up  a  10  per  cent  grade.    Now.  a  10 
per  cent   grade,  a  heavy  team  on  a  10 
per  cent  grade  or  a  heavy  load  on  a  10 
per   cent    grade,    requires    considerable 
power  to  iiaul  it.  and  we  would  do  a 
great    deal    in    laying    out    a    street    to 
eliminate  a  10  per  cent  grade.     Yet  we 
will   put   a    pavement  on  a   street  that 
will  put  a  10  per  cent  grade  in  every 
five    inches   that   the    team   makes.      It 
might  be  stated  that,  in  dropping  into 
the     next     hollow,     you     get     impetus 
enough    to   carry   it    up   the    next    rise. 
But  it  does  not  work  out  very  well  for 
slow  speed.    At  any  rate  it  is  not  partic- 
ularly good  for  the  pavement. 

Here  comes  in  the  question  of  impact 
again.     That   three-eighths   of  an   inch 


drop  in  the  five  inches,  at  a  rate  of,  we 
will  say.  21/2  miles  an  hour,  with  a  wheel 
load  of  two  tons  on  each  wheel,  that 
would  be  about  four  tons  on  the  rear 
wheels,  which  is  about  the  actual  fact 
in  a  heavv  load,  and  we  would  have  an 
impact  of  about  1200  foot  pounds  per 
second,  which  is  (pute  a  little  pounding 
on  those  blocks  and  does  not  do  the  base 
any  good.  No  wonder  the  different 
cities'' or  different  men  have  cried  out 
against  thin  bases  for  city  pavements. 
If  a  ten  inch  base  is  thick  enough  for 
that,  then  if  a  smooth  pavement  were 
jnit  on,  a  four  inch  base  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  and  certainly  if  that  binder 
were  taken  away,  a  six  inch  base  would 
be  heavy  enough  to  carry  any  kind  of 
a  load. 

Now.  recently,  in  the  Engineering 
News,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  ten- 
dene  v  of  automobile  traffic  to  increase 
the  loading,  and  it  gave  designs  of  a 
great  many  tracks  that  have  been  exam- 
ined, and  the  dimensions  taken,  show- 
ing that  the  wheel  load  had  already 
gone  to  manv  times  what  the  average 
wheel  load  lias  been,  with  a  tendency 
toward  a  constant  increase  to  a  great 
deal  bigger  proportion.  Now,  the  dis- 
cussion" was  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
getting  into  dangerous  figures  in  that 
way.  But  really.  I  don't  think  it  is 
dangerous  at  all.  Because  a  truck  load, 
with  its  springs  and  its  resiliency  in 
the  rubber  tires,  etc..  does  not  make  the 
impact  that  a  dead  load  on  steel  tires 
will  make  for  one-quarter  or  one-fifth 
of  that  amount  of  actual  loading.  If  we 
have  a  smooth  pavement,  we  would  still 
be  safe. 

One  reason  for  the  prevalency  of 
stone  block  pavements  has  been  their 
cheapness.  Stone  blocks,  with  the 
methods  that  we  have  of  splitting  them 
to  the  desired  size,  have  made  a  very 
cheap  pavement,  more  cheap  than  other 
forms  of  smooth  blocks  would  be.  But 
the  amount  that  we  would  save  from 
the  base,  that  would  adequately  carry 
the  traft'ic  over  a  smooth  surface,  and 
the  amount  of  base  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  without  injury  the  same 
amount  of  traffic  over  that  rough  base, 
would  pay  for  smoothing  the  tops  of 
those  blocks  pretty  well,  and  also  pay 
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for  a  more  expensive  block.  Bricks 
have  been  tried  considerably  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  known  brick  pavements 
for  nearly  as  long  as  I  have  neai'ly  any 
kind  of  pavements,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  fairly  successful,  although 
they  have  not  met  with  the  universal 
success  that  one  would  expect.  The 
reasons  for  this  I  take  to  be  first,  the 
wrong  formation  of  the  brick,  that  they 
lay  them  with  too  tight  joints  and  not 
enough  room  for  the  horses  to  get  foot- 
hold, and  secondly,  there  is  more  ten- 
dency for  them  to  split  off  aud  fall  at 
the  edges.  With  reference  to  the  form- 
ing or  shaping  of  the  brick,  the  brick 
pavements  that  I  have  seen  give  the 
best  results  have  been  beveled  with  very 
distinct  bevel  on  the  edge,  or  even  an 
inset,  and  with  the  sides  so  formed  that 
it  leaves  a  mortar  space  or  a  filler  space' 
of  some  kind  of  at  least  three-eighths 
of  an  inch.  I  understand,  having  some 
literature  in  regard  to  bricks  that  are 
being  made  now,  that  there  is  a  wire- 
cut  brick  being  made  that  is  so  formed 
that,  when  laid  up,  it  will  leave  a  good 
mortar  space,  and  will  leave  an  ade- 
quate distance  between  the  tops  of  the 
brick  for  horses  to  set  a  aood  foot- 
hold. 

And  I  repeat  that,  witli  any  of  those 
pavements,  if  the  materials  are  right, 
we  should  get  a  good  pavement.  The 
wood  block  pavements  have  been  very 
slippery  in  the  past,  that  is,  the  later 
one  that  have  been  put  down.  The  orig- 
inal wooden  block  pavements  which 
were  started  in  the  Middle  States  were 
cut  from  cedar  posts  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  laid  like  mosaic.  That 
left  a  big  space  between  the  blocks, 
which  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tar 
and  gravel,  and  the  tar  and  gravel  was 
carried  over  the  top,  and  the  gravel  got 
Avell  battened  down  into  the  ends  of  the 
blocks,  and  those  pavements  were  never 
rough,  I  have  seen  them  used  on  very 
distinct  grades,  and  never  saw  any 
signs  of  slipping.  But  with  the  square 
sawed  blocks  that  have  been  used  more 
recently,  they  are  more  slippery,  and  I 
have  put  down  some  and  had  to  take 
them  up  again.  I  understand  also  that 
a  company  is  now  making  a  patented 
wooden  block,  with  luss  sawed  in  the 


side,  so  that  they  can  be  laid  with  a 
half  inch  joint  between  them,  which 
ought  to  pretty  nearly  if  not  wholly  ob- 
viate that  difficulty.  Of  course,  the  life 
of  the  block  depends  upon  the  .system 
of  treatment,  and  of  course,  we  are  get- 
ting pretty  familiar  with  treating  meth- 
ods now. 

In  regard  to  block  pavements,  both 
brick  and  granite  block,  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  among  engin- 
eers in  regard  to  the  kind  of  filler  to 
use.  The  discussions  have  become  quite 
heated  at  times,  as  to  whether  asphaltic 
fillers  or  cement  fillers  should  be  used. 
Both  are  very  good  arguments,  and 
while  I  personally  prefer  the  asplialt 
filler,  I  think  that  the  cement  filler  has 
good  support  in  those  arguments.  One 
advantage  in  the  asphalt  filler  is  that  it 
generally  leaves  the  joint  free  and  in  a 
condition  so  that  a  good  foothold  can 
be  obtained,  and  it  also  has  more  resil- 
iency in  taking  up  temperature  changes 
in  volume.  The  cement  filler  makes  a 
rigid  connection,  and  there  even  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  papers  about  a 
year  ago  a  picture  of  a  certain  lu-ick 
pavement  that  had  been  washed  out, 
the  roadway  had  been  washed  out 
below,  and  yet  it  had  stood  and  borne 
up  traffic,  even  when  the  concrete  base 
had  dropped  away  from  it.  The  bricks 
alone  had  bridged  the  space  there,  and 
held  up  traffic  for  a  long  time  before  it 
was  abandoned,  showing  the  rigidity  of 
the  cement  connection. 

Now,  in  regard  to  asphaltic  wearing 
surfaces.  There  has  been  some  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  whether  asphalt  ma- 
cadam was  really  a  good  improvement, 
whether  it  was  in  fact  any  improve- 
ment at  all  over  sheet  asphalt.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference  what  the  size  of  the  aggre- 
gate is,  providing  there  is  enough  mor- 
tar to  fill  the  voids.  I  don't  tliink  tliere 
is  any  advantage  in  an  asjihalt  ma- 
cadam, and  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
advantage  in  the  sheet  asplialt,  uidess 
the  asphalt  macadam  is  poorly  de- 
signed, that  is  to  say,  there  is  not 
enough  mortar  to  fill  the  voids  in  the 
large  materials.  That  is  one  of  the 
faults  that  we  have  had  in  laying  as- 
phalt macadam.     The  people  who  have 
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(ut  it  dowu  have  got  au  erroneous  idea 
hat  they  could  get  a  rough  pavement 
ly  the  use  of  asphalt  macadam,  by  leav- 
ug  the  stone  to  come  on  the  surface, 
'here  are  two  ways  of  laying  the  stone 
hat  come  on  the  surface ;  lirst,  by  not 
laving  enough  mortar  (and  by  mortar 
'.  mean  the  tine  material  and  asphalt) 
0  fill  the  voids,  in  which  case  the  coarse 
iggregate  will  appear  on  the  surface ; 
md  the  other  way  is  laying  it  too  cold, 
n  either  case,  you  have  a  poor  pave- 
nent,  and  the  coarse  aggregate  will  be- 
come loosened  and  work  out  and  de- 
;troy  your  pavement.  If,  however, 
here  is  enough  coarse  aggregate,  and 
t  is  put  down  at  the  proper  tenipera- 
;ure  and  properly  rolled,  there  will  be 
10  stones  rising  above  the  surface.  Tlie 
itones  will  at  least  only  be  even  with 
he  surface,  and  onlj'  a  small  propor- 
ion  of  them  will  actually  appear  at  the 
surface.  While  they  will  lend  some  litth^ 
•oughness  to  it,  they  will  not  lend  the 
•oughness  that  the  defects  of  the  as- 
phalt macadam,  and  particularly  the 
patentees  of  the  Warrenite  pavement, 
•laim. 

The  Topeka  specification  which  has 
seen  mentioned  here  is  merely  a  special 
specification,  gotten  up  to  circumvent 
the  Warren  patent,  and  it  has  no  in- 
lierent  advantages  of  its  own,  only  the 
?ame  advantages  that  the  Warrenite 
liad,  that  the  rocks  in  it,  the  coarse  ag- 
gregate, displaced  a  certain  amount  of 
asphalt,  which  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  used,  and  there  would  be  a  slight 
roughness   over  that   of   sheet   asphalt. 

I  have  laid  the  Topeka  specification 
alongside  the  Warren  pavement,  and  of 
sheet  asphalt.  I  have  had  the  three  laid 
on  the  same  road,  and  with  the  same 
traffic  going  over  them,  and  I  have 
found  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
work  of  the  sheet  asphalt  and  the  To- 
^leka  specification,  but  the  W^arrenite 
has  given  very  poor  work  as  compared 
with  them,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
amount — to  the  coarseness  of  the  ag- 
gregate. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  using  the 
jsheet  asphalt,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
[Of  the  asphalt  pavements,  whether  to 
use  a  binder  oi-  not,  I  have  not  had  good 
Iresults  from  the  binder  course.     Tlic 


binder  course  increases  the  thickness  of 
the  total  asphaltic  mixture,  and  whether 
it  is  laid  in  two  courses  or  one  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. 

Now,  the  rolling,  when  the  roller  is 
put  on  an  asphaltic  pavement,  it  does 
the  compression  from  the  top.  The 
part  that  has  been  laid  on  the  base  is 
already  pretty  well  cooled,  and  conse- 
(luently  is  not  thoroughly  compressed. 
It  is  consequently  impossible  to  get  an 
absolutely  uniform  quantity  of  mate- 
rial over  each  square  foot.  That  will 
ultimately  be  compressed,  the  voids  will 
ultimately  be  filled,  because  in  asphaltic 
mixtures  there  is  a  gradual  fluid  move- 
ment, and  ultimately  all  the  voids  are 
tilled.  Consequently  the  thicker  the 
pavement,  the  more  chance  there  is  for 
settlement  afterwards,  and  the  more 
tending  to  form  slight  unevennesses  on 
the  surface,  which  become  greater  un- 
evennesses in  the  passage  of  traffic,  be- 
cause a  hole  by  trafl'ie  becomes  a  bigger 
hole,  and  that  starts  a  tendency  to 
wave.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  had 
better  results  in  the  using  of  the  as- 
jihaltic  wearing  surface  with  the  inch 
and  a  half  surface,  than  I  had  with  the 
2-inch  surface.  The  hot  rakes  on  li/o- 
inch  surface  will  absolutely  tear  up  the 
whole  mixture  and  give  very  uniform 
thickness,  while  the  2-inch  mixture, 
with  the  2-inch  thickness,  it  requires 
about  3  inches  to  be  placed  before  com- 
pression, and  it  is  not  disturbed  clear 
to  the  bottom  by  the  rakes,  and  you  do 
not  get  as  good  a  compression,  and  I 
have  found  on  roads  that  have  been  laid 
near  each  other,  some  of  which  have 
had  2-ineli  and  some  IV2  inches,  that  the 
li/^-inch  keeps  its  even  surface  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  2-ineh. 

I  have  found  good  results,  however, 
from  making  a  binder  by  using  a  paint 
coat  on  the  base,  whether  it  is  a  con- 
crete base  or  a  macadam  base,  that 
paint  ciiat  consisting  of  about  one  part 
of  asphalt  to  two  parts  of  distillate, 
heated  and  applied  with  a  sprinkler, 
and  allowing  it  to  stay  about  two  days, 
which  allows  the  distillate  to  thoroughly 
get  out  of  it,  and  before  the  asphalt 
wearing  surface  is  laid.  The  results 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  on  that 
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type  than  where  I  have  laid  the  asphalt 
directly  on  the  base  without  any  hinder 
coat. 

Now.  the  general  system  of  the  Statu 
Highways  has  been  to  lay  a  concrete 
base  and  cover  it  with  a  skin  of  oil  on 
which  screenings  have  been  placed  and 
rolled.  This  has  also  been  used  for  a 
protection  on  certain  macadam  roads. 
It  has  been  argued  that  this  oil  only 
lasts  a  short  length  of  time,  and  then 
is  ground  off  there  by  the  wlieels  and 
actually  is  no  protection  at  all.  I  think 
that  is  true  and  that  would  be  true  with 
any  skin  coat  that  was  put  on.  Tiie 
skin  coat  hasn't  sufficient  stability  to 
hold  it  from  being  ground  off  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  But  when  it  is  ground  off', 
it  can  be  replaced  at  a  small  cost,  and 
no  more  than  the  cost  of  keeping  uji  a 
macadam  or  oiled  macadam  road 
against  the  same  kind  of  traft'ic. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  asphaltic 
skin  coat  is  better  than  an  oil  skin  coat. 
I  have  had  good  results  in  protecting 
macadam  roads  by  thoroughly  sweep- 
ing until  the  coarse  aggregate  shows 
clearly  on  the  surface,  then  applying  a 
paint  coat,  as  I  have  just  described, 
only  a  little  thicker  than  what  I  would 
use  as  a  binder,  using  about  one-((uarter 
to  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  to  the 
square  yard,  and  then  applying  the 
screenings.  This  seems  to  hold  to  the 
macadam  very  well,  whereas  the  oil  coat 
breaks  up  into  a  powder  afterwards, 
and  when  it  does  break  through,  it 
seems  to  form  a  chuck  hole  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  asphaltic  coat  does.  The 
cost,  as  I  say,  of  keeping  a  skin  coat  on 
is  not  very  much,  if  any,  greater  than 
that  of  keeping  up  a  cheap  road. 

I  think.  jMr.  Chairman,  those  are  all 
the  points  that  I  desire  to  discuss.  (Ap- 
plause). 

]\Ir.  Jessuii.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
that  this  has  been  a  very  able  discus- 
sion of  this  sub.ject  which  is  so  near 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  engineers, 
and  to  anyone  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  .streets.  The 
question  is  now  liefore  lis.  not  only  this 
paper  but  further  discussion  on  IMr. 
Frickstad's  paper.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions that  you  would  like  to  ask  either 
of  these   eentlemen?     In   order  to   get 


the  matter  started,  I  would  like  to  ask 
]\Ir.  Ilammett  what  he  means  by  "mor- 
tar" in  wearing  surface  mixtures. 

^Ir.  Ilammatt.  A  mortar  in  any  con- 
crete I  consider  the  tine  aggregate,  a 
mixture  of  the  fine  aggregate  and  the 
binder,  and  in  this  case  it  might  be  well 
to  call  the  mortar  anything  below  a  10 
mesh,  and  everything  above  the  10  mesh 
be  considered  as  coarse  aggregate. 

^Ir.  Jessup.  I  iinderstood  you  to 
refer  there  not  only  to  the  asphalt  ma- 
cadam pavement,  but  also  to  the  sheet 
asphalt  pavement. 

;Mr.  Hammatt.  Oh.  no ;  not  the  sheet 
asphalt,  for  that  is  all  mortar. 

ilr.  Jessup.  I  thought  if  you  meant 
merely  the  dust  that  was  added  to  the 
cement,  the  asphaltic  cement,  as  consti- 
tuting the  mortar,  in  that  case  it  might 
])e  considered  as  holding  the  particles  of 
sand  together. 

]Mr.  Hammatt.  No,  I  do  not  consider 
in  the  sheet  asphalt  that  there  is  a  mor- 
tar, anything  that  comes  under  the 
nomenclature  of  mortar  at  all. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Now  the  question  is 
open  for  discussion. 

W.  L.  Thompson.  City  Engineer, 
Chula  Vista.  In  relation  to  the  cost, 
you  say  you  have  tried  out  these  sam- 
ples of  the  Topeka  specifications  and 
Warrenite  and  asphaltic  pavements 
side  by  side.  What  was  the  relation  of 
co.st  of  the  three,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Hammatt.  They  were  laid  dif- 
ferent years — the  Warrenite  was  hiid 
one  year  and  the  Topeka  speciticatiou 
the  next.  The  Warrenite  cost  us — the 
Warrenite  was  laid  to  a  full  thickness 
of  five  inches  and  cost  us  15  cents  a 
square  foot.  The  Topeka  specification 
was  laid  11/2  inches  on  a  4-inch  ma- 
cadam base  and  cost  12  cents  a  s(iuare 
foot. 

IMr.  Thompson.     Including  tlie  base? 

]\lr.  Ilammatt.     Including  the  base. 

Jlr.  Thompson.    And  your  asphalt? 

Mr.  Hammatt.  The  sheet  asphalt  was 
not  put  down  b.v  us.  and  I  don't  know 
the  cost  of  it.  That  was  in  an  ad.)oining 
municii)ality.  on  the  same  road. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Then  your  conclusion 
in  relation  to  the  three  forms  of  pave- 
ment would  be  that  your  Topeka  speci- 
fication was  the  best  .job? 
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I  Mr.  Hammatt.  Considering  the  cost, 
I  consider  it  the  best.  I  think  that  it 
costs  less  than  the  sheet  asphalt  and 
gives  the  same  service,  if  properly  laid. 
,0f  course,  there  has  been  a  lot  that  has 
not  been  properly  laid,  where  they  have 
tried  to  bring  the  coarse  aggregate  to 
the  surface. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Then  you  think  it  is 
Ithe  cheapest  pavement  for  the  service? 
i  Mr.  Jessup.  That  is  what  we  are  all 
|after. 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  the  State  High- 
|way  specification,  you  speak  about  the 

in  coat,  that  yoi;r  preference  would 
be  asphalt  instead  of  oil. 
I  Mr.  Hammatt.  Yes. 
1  Mr.  Thompson.  One  more  question 
jas  to  cost.  Wliat  difi'erence  as  to  cost 
;ean  you  find  in  reference  to  the  skiu 
coat  only? 

~SIt.  Hammatt.  The  skiu  costs — 
either  one  of  them  costs  a  small  amount, 
land  the  asphalt  costs  but  very  little 
more.  The  labor  cost  is  the  chief  cost 
on  it.  The  asphalt  would  probably  cost 
'30  per  cent  more  than  the  oil. 

Mr.  Thompson.    Of  course  it  is  nomi- 
'nal  in  either  event. 
'     Mr.  Hammatt.    Yes. 
i     Mr.  Jessup.    Any  further  discussion  ? 

0.  E.  Steward.  City  Engineer,  Ana- 
heim. One  cjuestion  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  both  in  this 
paper  and  the  one  given  the  other  day. 
and  which  interests  us  somewhat  lo- 
cally, is  the  question  of  binder.  In  all 
I  our  pavement  which  has  been  laid  the 
past  year,  we  have  left  out  the  binder, 
and  it  has  been  a  saving  of  perhaps 
about  2  cents  a  square  foot,  as  far  as  I 
can  tell,  and  we  did  it  without  much  en- 
couragement. I  see  that  the  last 
speaker  somewhat  agrees  with  that 
plan.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  anyone 
here  has  laid  pavement  of  that  char- 
acter that  has  been  luider  traffic  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  "\Ye 
find  in  our  work  there  that,  without  the 
binding  course,  we  are  unable  to  get  the 
pavement  quite  so  smooth  as  we  are 
with  the  binding  course. — that  is.  when 
the  work  is  finished.  Of  course,  with 
years  of  traffic,  it  comes  up  to  the  other 
point  which  the  speaker  brought  out, 
that  is,  the  tendency  fpr  the  wearing 


surface  to  settle  down  into  the  unfilled 
places  in  the  binder.  But  when  the 
work  is  finally  completed,  we  find  the 
streets  that  we  put  the  binder  on  are 
smoother  than  the  streets  laid  without 
the  binder.  But  I  don't  consider  that 
a  very  bad  feature.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  length  of  time  any  pave- 
ment has  been  under  trafl:ic  that  has 
been  laid  without  binder,  and  what  the 
results  have  been. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Has  anyone  any  experi- 
ence on  that? 

W.  S.  Falrley,  City  Engineer.  Concord. 
I  will  just  say  this:  I  have  had  experi- 
ence in  laying  some  pavement  which 
lias  not  been  down  such  a  great  length 
of  time,  but  because  of  the  thinness  of 
the  wearing  surface  that  was  put  down, 
one  inch  of  wearing  surface  on  the  con- 
crete base,  we  had  a  fairly  good  oppor- 
tunity to  note  the  results,  because  of 
eoiirse.  the  pavement  showed  up  imme- 
diatel.v  any  defects  in  it,  not  imme- 
diately, but  inside  of  a  year  any  defects, 
whereas  if  it  had  been  IVc-iiich  or  2 
inches  thick,  it  probably  would  not  have 
done  that.  And  that  is  on  a  section 
of  the  State  Highway.  The  contractor 
who  had  the  section  unfortunately  went 
broke  and  the  county  had  to  take  it  up 
and  finish  it.  The  specifications  called 
for  one  inch  of  wearing  surface  on  five 
inches  of  concrete,  without  any  binder 
course  whatsoever.  We  put  in  about  a 
half  mile  or  a  mile  of  this  one  inch  top, 
and  during  the  periods  of  warm  weather 
and  cold  weather,  the  weather  condi- 
tions happened  to  be  so  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  contraction  and  expansion 
immediately,  we  found  that  it  was.  not 
adhering  to  the  binder  com*se,  there 
was  a  little  movement  which  was  un- 
equal. So  we  adopted  this  paint  coat 
tliat  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hammatt, 
and  it  was  put  on  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment with  very  satisfactory  results. 
There  was  not  a  very  serious  ditficult.y 
with  using  this  one  inch  of  top  cover- 
ing, but  on  the  portion  where  we  put 
in  this  binder,  this  paint  coat  as  a  binder 
coat,  we  found  that  there  was  a  close 
adherence  to  the  concrete  base,  and  that 
one  inch  of  material  turned  out  to  be 
a  very,  very  successful  experiment. 
The   one   inch   with   the   binder   course 
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was  particularly  very  satisfactory.  That 
road  is  just  in  front  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  along  there  by  San  Bruno,  be- 
tween South  City  and  Burlingame.  and 
it  is  a  very  smooth  road,  and  it  has 
shown  very,  very  little  tendency  to 
wave.  We  were  afraid  there  would  be. 
and  I  think  there  has  been,  some  slight 
tendency  to  wave  on  the  lower  section, 
the  section  that  had  no  binder  course 
whatsoever — it  was  put  in  two  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Jessup.  While  we  are  on  that 
topic,  perhaps  we  might  discuss  it.  Has 
anyone  else  anything  to  say  upon  it? 

]Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  infor- 
mation is  asked  for,  perhaps  a  layman 
would  be  heard.  Something  more  than 
25  years  ago.  the  Barber  Asphalt  Com- 
pany, for  which  concern  I  hold  no  brief, 
successfully  laid  in  a  city  in  New  Jer- 
sey, two  inches  of  wearing  surface  on 
a  paint  coat,  with  entire  elimination  of 
the  binder,  and  it  has  been  sub.jected  to 
constant  wear  and  traffic  for  all  that 
time  and  without  repair,  and  I  don't 
know  a  better  piece  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment in  the  United  States.  As  far  as 
personal  experience  is  concerned,  about 
eight  years  ago  we  surfaced  in  the  city 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  something  over 
100.000  square  yards  of  asphalt  on 
existing  foundations,  paint  coat  con- 
struction, and  after  the  paint  coat  con- 
struction an  inch  and  a  half  top  coat. 
That  pavement  has  been  under  constant 
Avear  for  years,  and  it  was  laid  at  a  time 
when  gradation  of  sand  was  an  un- 
known theoi'v  in  asphalt  (■(iiisti-iict ion. 
I  will  add  that  at  one  time  in  talking  to 
Mr.  A.  L.  Barber,  talking  construction, 
he  said  about  the  best  thing  about  the 
binder  course  in  construction  was  the 
additional  quantity  of  asphalt  which 
was  necessitated  by  its  use.  I  ^ivc  that 
as  a  fact.  Personally  I  am  inclined  tn 
think  that  perhaps  on  some  grades  a 
binder  might  be  necessary.  But  I  do 
know  that  jierfectly  satisfactory  results 
could  be  arrived  at  without  the  binder 
course. 

ISlv.  Jessup.  I  can  say  that  we  have 
had  some  rather  unsatisfactory  experi- 
ence with  two  inches  of  asphalt  surface 
laid  on  concr(>te  without  the  liinder  in 
Berkeley.      One   .joli    was    laid     in   that 


manner  and  was  ver3'  unsatisfactory, 
and  waving  very  bad.  We  have  also 
laid  the  Topeka  specification,  two  inches 
thick  on  a  concrete  base,  with  a  paint 
coat,  which  so  far  does  not  show  any 
tendency  to  waving.  Any  other  ques- 
tions to  ask  in  regard  to  this  phase  of 
the  question — or  any  other? 
.  Mr.  T.  D.  Allin,  Commissioner  of 
Works.  Pasadena.  As  to  my  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman,  in  Pasadena  abont 
20  years  ago  we  laid  its  first  asphaltum 
pavement  without  binder.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  our  city  engineer  of  Pasa- 
dena, beginning  about  13  years  ago, 
used  binder  on  all  the  work  we  put  in. 
We  haven't  found  in  any  way  that  we 
have  gotten  a  better  pavement  with  the 
binder  than  we  have  gotten  without  the 
binder.  I  must  confess  that  we  did  not 
put  in  it  as  scientifically  13  years  ago 
as  we  think  w^e  are  putting  it  in  now. 
Not  the  same  attention  was  given  to 
matters  then.  I  must  say  really  that 
there  was  no  very  close  inspection  at 
that  time.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
very  close  inspection,  but  we  are  not 
using  the  binder  course.  We  liave 
found,  on  some  of  our  streets  where  the 
binder  has  been  laid,  even  after  a  num- 
ber of  years,  during  the  summer  montlis 
with  the  very  lieavy  truckage  that  we 
are  getting,  automobile  truclis  and  lots 
of  stone  and  oil,  that  asiJialtum  streets 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  wave — some- 
thing like  the  oil  macadam,  some  oil 
macadam.  That  has  not  occurred  <in 
the  two  incli  work,  but  it  has  occnia-ed 
where  we  liave  had  a  binder.  I  will 
state  that  we  have  laid  but  little  as- 
phaltum in  the  last  year.  It  is  nearly 
all  bitulithic  or  Warrenite.  In  our  way 
of  thinking,  we  believe  that  although  it 
is  costing  us  a  little  more  than  the  sheet 
asphaltum,  that  we  are  getting  better 
streets.  That  seems  to  be  the  experience 
in  Pasadena.  Warrenite  would  cost 
about  1 1  -2  cents  less  than  an  asphaltum 
pavement,  without  adding  the  royalty, 
which  is  practically  2  cents  a  square 
foot.  With  the  royalty  it  has  cost  about 
11/2  cents  more.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
laid  a  couple  of  miles,  yes,  nearer  four 
miles  of  Warrenite  pavement. 

]Mr.  Jessup.     ilr.  Brown,    you    have 
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had  a  good  deal  of  experienet.'  along- 
this  line. 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Brown,  of  Oakland.  In 
reference  to  the  nse  of  the  binder  or  not 
— is  that  what  you  are  asking"? 

Mr.  Jessup.  The  subject,  yes — in  re- 
gard to  this  cjuestion  of  the  use  of 
binder  first. 

Mr.  Bro\^^l.  We  use  the  binder,  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  the  only  safe  prac- 
tice, although  we  have  some  streets,  we 
have  one  street  that  now  gets  very 
heavy  traffic,  that  had  no  binder,  which 
has  a  bituminous  sand  rock  covering. 
But  I  think  that  the  success  of  that 
street  is  due  to  light  traffic  that  it 
had  in  its  earlier  days,  thoroughly  hard- 
ening it  rather  than — well,  jiossibly  it 
has  made  it  adhere  to  the  concrete,  due 
to  that  treatment,  more  than  if  it  had 
had  heavy  traffic  immediately,  and  I 
think,  too,  that  the  bituminous  sand 
rock  possibly  adheres  better  than  the 
asjihaltum  mixture.  AYe  have  one  piece 
of  Topeka  mixture,  put  on  with  a  paint 
coat  that  has  not  been  successful.  It 
was  rolled  very  thoroughly,  too. 

~Slr.  Ilammatt.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  advocate  of  the  binder  course 
what  the  object  of  the  binder  course  is. 

ilr.  Sloan,  of  ilill  Talley.  :Mr.  Jes- 
sup, is  not  the  necessity  of  the  using  or 
not  using  the  binder  course  more  of  a 
ease  of  local  conditions  than  anything 
else?  We  are  endeavoring  to  build  a 
road  on  scientitie  principles,  or  more 
nearly  approaching  that  than  anything 
that  has  been  attained,  and  I  think  the 
tendency  of  the  hinder  coui-se  i.s  to  more 
nearly  reach  uniformity  between  the 
base  and  the  top  as  regards  climatic 
conditions.  In  other  words,  I  think  a 
binder  course  is  more  essential  and 
more  necessary  in  a  warm  climate  than 
it  would  be  in  a  cold  climate. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Several  of  the  contract- 
ors are  here  tonight.  Shall  we  allow 
them  to  speak?  For  myself,  I  am  sure 
they  have  a  whole  lot  of  information 
that  won't  do  us  any  harm. 

:\Ir.  J.  :\I.  Turner.  City  Trustee. 
Berkeley.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

ilr.  Sloan.  I  second  the  motion.  And 
I  suggest  that  if  there  is  anybody  in 
the  room  who  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion upon  this  topic,  it  is  'Sh-.  Price. 


:Mr.  J.  K.  Price,  of  the  City  Street  Im- 
provement Company,  San  Francisco. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate 
this  privilege,  because  I  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  good  pavements,  not  because 
I  am  working  for  a  contracting  firm, 
and  I  want  you  to  understand  it  that 
way.  I  am  not  going  to  take  as  a  sub- 
ject any  one  thing  or  another,  because 
I  am  working  for  a  contracting  firm,  I 
have  been  in  this  business  for  15  years, 
and  I  have  observed  it,  I  think,  very 
closely,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of 
my  experience,  that  is  all — not  my  opin- 
ion, but  my  expei'ience.  I  have  found, 
in  the  laying  of  all  classes  of  sheet  as- 
jihalt.  that  if  I  did  not  make  my  mix- 
ture right,  it  w'ould  either  crumble  and 
go  to  pieces,  or,  if  I  make  it  the  other 
side,  it  will  roll  and  go  to  pieces.  Xow, 
that  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut.  and  you 
may  talk  as  long  as  you  please,  and 
argue  as  much  as  you  please,  the  whole 
thing  depends  on  whether  you  put  your 
material  together  right,  or  not.  Thaf 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  have  laid  pave- 
ments with  one  inch  and  two  inches  of 
wearing  surface  on  top  of  them  that 
have  lasted  for  eighteen  and  twenty 
years  without  rolling.  Why  ?  When 
you  come  to  analyze  it.  take  a  piece  of 
it  and  analyze  it,  and  find  what  its 
mesh  composition  is.  what  its  percent- 
age of  bitumen  is.  and  what  its  percent- 
age of  dust  is,  you  then  begin  to  get 
down  to  the  bottom  facts  in  the  case, 
Yoii  take  another  case  that  is  rollins, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find 
the  defect  will  come  under  this  heading. 
That  is  m.v  experience  in  reference  to 
sheet  asphalt. 

As  to  binder,  as  to  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  put  a  binder  coat  on  or  not, 
I  say  if  you  can  afford  it.  yes.  always 
]mt  it  in — if  you  have  money  enough. 
If  you  can  afford  it,  put  it  under,  be- 
cause it  is  a  cushion,  and  it  is  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  strength  of  the  wear- 
ing surface.  If  it  is  put  down  properly 
and  mixed  properh'.  it  is  as  strong,  so 
far  as  the  inherent  strength  of  the  mat- 
ter is  concerned,  as  the  wearinu'  surface 
itself. 

What  does  it  do  ?  You  lay  your 
liinder  properly,  with  a  proper  amount 
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of  asphalt  in  it,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  mortar  in  it,  and  when  you  put  the 
wearing  surface  on  top  of  it,  put  it  on 
when  it  is  clean,  and  put  a  heavy  roller 
on  it,  and  roll  it  thoroughly  while  it 
is  perfectly  hot,  don't  be  afraid  to  put 
your  roller  on  it  when  it  is  just  raided, 
just  as  they  do  in  Oakland,  put  your 
roller  right  onto  it  immediately,  an 
eight  ton  roller  or  a  ten  ton  roller  or  a 
twelve  ton,  if  you  want  to,  and  put  it 
down,  and  it  takes  right  hold  of  that 
binder,  and  you  can't  pull  them  apart. 
Now,  what  is  the  result?  There  is 
a  stability  under  there  in  the  rock  under 
that  binder,  the  combination  of  the  two, 
that  holds  that  material  from  rolling. 
and  you  don't  find  the  surface  rolling 
very  often.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  a  single  case  of  a  surface  roll- 
ing with  a  good  binder  on  it.  You  can 
make  a  binder  and  it  may  be  good  and 
it  may  move.  But  if  you  put  on  your 
binder  properly  and  put  the  proper 
con.stitueuts  in  it,  I  don't  think  you 
need  be  afraid  of  any  rolling  at  all. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  in  closing,  that 
I  believe  that  you  are  on  the  danger 
point  always  when  you  put  down  a 
sheet  asphalt  without  a  binder.  Why? 
Because  there  are  so  many  contingen- 
cies connected  with  it,  that  you  don't 
make  your  mix  a  proper  one.  that  there 
is  some  defect  here  and  there,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  a  failure 
some  place — not  all  along  the  line,  but 
in  some  patches  or  in  some  places,  and 
that  is  the  condition  of  things.  I  say, 
avoid  putting  down  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment without  a  binder  as  long  as  you 
can  afford  the  binder.  If  your  money 
Avon't  allow  it  and  your  traffic  is  light, 
my  experience  is  that  you  can  put  it 
down  without  a  binder  and  probably  get 
good  results.  But  be  very  careful.  If 
you  haven't  a  man  in  charge  of  it  that 
knows  how  to  handle  it,  you  are  liable 
to  have  a  failure  in  a  very  short  time 
after  it  is  laid. 

'Sir.  Jessup.  I  would  like  to  ask  ^Ir. 
Ilammatt  what  importance  he  attaches 
to  the  surface  of  the  concrete  upon 
which  he  lays  the  wearing  surface  with- 
out a  binder. 

Mr.  Hammatt.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  question. 


I\Ir.  Jessup.  "What  importance  do  you 
attach  to  the  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  grade,  and  what  pains  do  you 
take  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  sur- 
face upon  which  to  lay  this  wearing 
surface  ? 

]Mr.  Hammatt.  Well,  the  only  differ- 
ence— in  the  first  place,  I  would  not  lay 
any  more  without  the  paint  coat — I 
never  would  lay  one  without  the  paint 
coat  first,  which  is  really  a  binder,  as 
far  as  the  condition  of  attaching  it  to 
the  surface  is  eoneerned.  The  surface 
of  the  concrete  ought  to  be  perfectly 
clean.  It  makes  very  little  difference 
how  else  it  is,  as  long  as  it  is  perfectly 
clean  and  has  no  material  which  is  not 
absolutely  attached  to  the  main  body 
of  the  concrete.  I  noticed  in  the  paper 
last  night  that  the  State  Highway 
cleaned  the  concrete  with  live  steam. 
I  have  never  seen  that  done,  and  never 
heard  of  it  before,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  scheme.  I  have  cleaned  it 
by  a  thorough  brooming  with  coarse 
brooms,  ami  fine  brooms,  so  that  it  was 
absolutely  clean  as  far  as  you  could  get 
it.  Steam  cleaning  will  do  even  better 
than  that,  I  imagine.  That  is  the  main 
point,  that  it  should  be  absolutely 
clean. 

Mr.  Jessup.  What  about  the  smooth 
surface  ? 

I\Ir.  Hammatt.  That  seems  to  do  no 
harm,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  if  you 
use  the  paint  coat.  The  paint  coat  seems 
to  stick  as  well  to  the  glazy  surface  as 
it  does  to  the  open  surface.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Mr.  Jessup.  I  will  ask  another  ques- 
tion, as  no  one  else  seems  free  with 
questions.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  paint  coat,  getting  too 
much  of  it?  I  am  a.sking  this,  because 
I  think  there  is  some  danger  of  this. 
Does  it  make  any  difference  how  much 
paint  coat  you  get? 

Mr.  Hammatt.  I  have  not  seen  the 
result  of  getting  too  much,  so  I  can't 
saj'.  I  find  by  experience  that  they  can 
apply  it  very  carefully  and  accurately 
and  get  no  more  than  what  I  have  called 
for,  so  I  can't  say  whether  too  much 
Avould  be  bad,  or  not,  I  would  imagine 
it  M-ould  be  harmful. 

Jlr.  Jessup.     Suppose  there    was    a 
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joint  in  the  concrete.  The  tendency 
\vould  be  for  the  asphalt  to  sink  there. 
Would  that  cause  too  rich  a  mixture? 

Mr.  Hammatt.  You  mean  the  paint 
coat?  You  mean  the  asphalt  of  the 
paint  coat  ? 

Mr.  Jessup.    Yes. 

Mr.  Hammatt.  I  imagine  it  Avould,  al- 
though I  have  not  had  that  experience, 
ibecause  the  paint  coat  is  merely  sprayed 
ion,  and  does  not  run  after  it  is  put  on. 
'So  there  would  be  no  more  in  the  de- 
Ipressions  than  elsewhere. 
'  Mr.  Jessup.  Another  question  :  "What 
jare  the  best  methods  of  applying'  the 
jpaint  coat? 

i  Mr.  Hammatt.  I  think  the  best 
imethod  is  with  a  power  sprinkler.  I 
jhave  done  it  myself  with  a  hand  sprin- 
iklor,  because  none  of  the  work  I  have 
done  has  I)een  of  sufficient  magnitude 
ito  get  an  expensive  outfit  there.  So  we 
'have  used  a  hand  sprinkler.  A  power 
sprinkler,  of  course,  distributes  a  great 
ideal  more  evenly  than  a  liand  sprinkler. 
ilr.  Jessup.  You  don't  apply  it,  then, 
by  means  of  a  broom. 

ilr.  Hammatt.  No.  I  tried  it  with  a 
broom,  and  didn't  get  as  good  results  as 
with  a  sprinkler. 

;  Mr.  Jessup.  I  have  had  difficulty  my- 
self along  all  those  lines,  and  so  I  have 
asked  you  these  questions.  I  find  it  does 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference  and  it 
is  quite  an  important  matter  how  this 
paint  is  applied,  as  to  having  the  proper 
I  mixture,  and  especially  in  putting  on 
too  much. 

Jlr.  Hammatt.     I  think  there  is  one 
thing  in  regard  to  that.    I  think  one  of 
]  the  troubles  has  been  getting  too  little 
!  di.stillate  with  it.     That  tends  to  make 
[  the  asphalt  run  thicker  in  some  places 
'  than  in  others.     But  if  sufficient  distil- 
late is  put  on,   and  I  have  found  the 
best  jiroportion  is,  about  two  parts  of 
I  distillate  to  one  part  of  asphalt,  though 
i  I  have  used  it  as  high  as  three  parts  of 
j  distillate  to  one  part  of  asphalt — in  that 
:  event,   I   get   the  best   results,   I   mean 
with  the  former  mixture. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Has  anyone  any  ques- 
tions they  would  like  to  ask? 

I\Ir.  Price.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  in  connection  with  this  sheet 
asphalt  subject,  if  any  of  the  engin- 
eers here  have  had  any  experience  in 


flaking  of  the  asphalt,  I  would  like 
to  hear  some  comparisons  on  that  and 
the  reasons  Avhy. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Surface  flaking,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Price.    Yes. 

Mr.  Frickstad.  We  had  a  case  in  Oak- 
land in  the  early  part  of  1912,  finished 
in  1911,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
where  dirt  was  tracked  in  from  the  side 
streets,  and  where  the  buildings  kept 
the  sun  from  evaporating  the  moisture, 
the  street  was  not  properly  cleaned — 
we  find  there  a  very  serious  flaking  in 
the  winter  time.  This  was  about  Jan- 
uary or  February,  1912.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture and  dirt,  or  I  should  say  it  was 
entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  the  mois- 
ture which  was  retained  there  by  the 
dirt  and  the  shade.  The  pavement  was 
carefully  cleaned,  and  during  the  next 
summer  ironed  out.  and  you  can't  find 
a  flake  in  it  now.  It  is  .just  possible,  of 
course,  that  in  this  particular  place 
there  might  not  have  been  enough  as- 
phalt, though  I  think  the  mixture  was 
very  uniform  in  that  street.  The  fact 
that  the  pavement  had  not  yet  received 
its  final  condition  of  compression  by 
reason  of  traffic,  was  undoubtedly  a 
contributing  cause.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  happen  now  under  the 
same  circumstances.  That,  I  think,  is 
about  the  only  case  we  have  had.  It 
seems  to  me  I  remember  another 
vaguely,  but  that  was  the  most  serious 
case  that  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. This  condition  extended  for  sev- 
eral blocks  intermittently  along  the 
streets. 

]Mr.  Stewart.  We  had  a  case  due,  I 
believe,  to  the  same  cause,  where  water 
had  run  over  from  irrigation,  and  car- 
ried silt  and  water  on  the  street,  and 
they  had  stood  there,  and  that  pave- 
ment had  just  been  laid  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  it  hadn't  had  any  traffic  at 
all  on  it,  and  that  flaked  up  quite  a 
little  due,  I  believe,  to  the  moisture  on  it, 

Mr.  Jessup.  Have  any  of  you  made 
any  mistakes  you  would  like  to  con- 
fess? 

JMr.  Price.  The  reason  I  raised  this 
question  is,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
it  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
outside  on  the  streets  and  everywhere, 
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and  most  of  them  said.  "AVell.  now.  that 
is  burned,  that  material  is  burned."  and 
it  is  not  burned.  When  you  analyze  it, 
.-^'ou  will  find  it  is  not.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  had  a  ease  on  Sixth  street. 
I  think  it  was.  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Streets  laid  it  a  year  ago  this  winter, 
and  he  laid  it  just  before  a  storm.  He 
laid  an  inch  of  sheet  asphalt  on  top  of 
an  okl  foundation,  and  that  material 
after  it  was  laid  was  so  soft  you  could 
take  your  toe  and  kick  it  up  in  places 
for  a  half  inch  in  depth.  Now,  why  was 
it?  Simply  this,  in  my  opinion,  and 
nothing  else:  The  material  had  not 
time  to  season,  the  moisture  that  there 
was  I  think  penetrated  it.  and  you  could 
see  where  it  had  penetrated  it  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  and  that  material,  after  the 
moisture  dried  out  and  was  evaporated 
from  it,  and  the  traffic  came  onto  the 
street  and  rolled  it  down  again,  the 
.street  is  in  as  good  condition  today  as 
if  it  had  not  been  flaked  at  all. 

Mr.  Jessup.  "What  are  you  doing  out 
in  Richmond? 

Mayor  E.  J.  Garrard,  of  Richmond. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  We  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  different  kinds  of 
work  at  Richmond.  We  are  putting 
down  asphalt  macadam  and  bitulithie. 
both  with  a  concrete  base  and  also  on  a 
rolled  rock  base.  I  suppose  a  good 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  municipal 
paper,  the  Pacific  ^Municipalities,  have 
read  of  Richmond's  standard  macadam, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
lirought  out  in  Richmond,  although  it 
is  imported  from  New  York,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  are  about  250  miles  of  it 
laid  in  the  highways  of  New  York,  and 
it  is  ver.y  successful  there,  and  we  have 
changed  the  specitications  and  aban- 
doned oil  macadam  entirely,  because 
we  have  found  the  oil  macadam  very 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  its  crawl- 
ing and  bucking  up.  more  or  less  soft 
in  places.  The  reason  we  took  up  this 
specification  was,  on  account  of  the  bi- 
tulithie costing  a  little  too  much  for 
some  places,  or  rather  some  streets,  that 
is,  the  cheaper  residence  streets  could 
not  stand  the  expense.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  bitulithie  street 
is  a  very  good  street,  but  of  course  it 
costs  quite  a  little  money. 


We  are  more  fortunate,  possibly,  than 
a  great  many  other  cities.  We  are  right 
there  where  the  asphalt  is  manufac- 
tured, and  we  get  it  hot  out  of  the 
tanks.  ])ut  it  on  the  road  directly  with 
an  ordinary  road  sprayer,  like  you  use 
for  Oil.  But  going  into  that  a  little  fur- 
ther, it  is  now  possible  that  an.y  city  in 
the  United  States  that  wishes  to  do  it 
can  do  the  same,  as  in  this  year  they 
have  gotten  out  a  meter  that  goes  into 
tank  cars,  something  they  never  accom- 
plished before  veiy  successfully — they 
have  heretofore  done  it,  but  they  have 
had  lots  of  trouble  with  it.  But  we 
have  now,  since  the  acetylene  gas  weld- 
ing apparatus  has  come  out.  been  able 
to  make  a  certain  coil  that  was  aliso- 
lutely  impossible  to  make  otherwise. 
without  it,  because  we  have  got  to  build 
it  in  the  tank.  So  we  now  build  a  coil 
in  the  tank  car,  and  we  ship  it  all  the 
way  from  here,  that  is,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  Richmond  refinery  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  and  down  to  Boston, 
the  highest  grade  of  asphalt.  Tliey  melt 
it  there  and  run  it  out  into  other  tanks 
or  barrels,  as  they  see  fit.  So  it  wimlil 
make  it  possible  for  any  place,  if  tlicy 
wished,  to  use  this  s]iecificatioii.  I  am 
not  saying  it  is  as  good  as  the  bitulithie 
or  asphalt  streets,  because  it  is  not,  but 
it  is  far  superior  to  oil  macadam,  and  we 
know  oil  macadam,  and  we  have  found 
that  it  didn't  stand  still,  that  it  crawli-d 
along  and  bunched  and  got  in  ruts.  :niil 
all  other  kinds  of  things.  So  now,  wheu 
we  have  this  asphalt  mixed  witli  it. 
when  we  have  it  together  with  the  old 
fashioned  rock  macadam,  water-lionnd 
macadam,  and  we  know  what  that  will 
do.  together  with  the  additional  asphalt 
surfacing,  to  shut  the  water  out  and 
make  a  good  binder,  we  certainly  think 
we  have  a  pretty  good,  cheap  street. 

Now.  the  fir.st  contractors'  bid  on 
those  streets  all  came  in  about  D  cents. 
But  recently  some  of  them  that  have 
clone  the  work  are  so  satistii-d  with  the 
use  of  it  tliat  we  have  got  our  bids  in 
for  71/2  cents,  and  we  think  from  now 
on  our  bids  will  not  run  over  8  cents 
per  square  foot.  That  is  very  cncimr- 
aginu'. 

Another  thing  is.  the  contractors  that 
have  used  it  so    far    sav    thev    would 
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ratlu'i"  use  it  than  any  other;  they  don't 
have  to  fuss  with  it.  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  through  with  it,  everybody  is  read.y 
to  aeeept  it.  And  some  of  our  streets 
are  awfully  nice,  and  I  think  for  a 
cheap,  good  street,  we  have  pretty 
nearly  hit  it.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  desire  to  use  it,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  limited  number  of  specifica- 
tions, and  if  yon  would  like  to  have 
them,  they  ai'c  here  at  your  disposal. 
The  way  we  do  this  is,  we  make  a  reg- 
ular water-bound  macadam,  and  this 
specification  calls  for  five  inches  in  the 
center,  tapering  off  to  the  curb  or  gut- 
ter at  four  inches. 

il     After  rolling.' 

.^^ayor  Garrard.  After  rolling,  yes. 
'riiat  is  rolled  to  a  regidar  finish.  >'ou 
miiiht  say  like  a  water-bound  macadam. 
then  after  that  is  done  they  come  along 
.iihI  they  put  on  what  we  call  inch  and 
a  half  rock,  rocks  go  through  an  inch 
and  a  half  ring,  called  No.  3  I'ock  at 
liichmond.  Then  we  go  along  with  the 
ml  sprayer  and  hot  asphalt,  and  I 
would  like  to  go  into  that.  too.  while  I 
think  of  it.  The  asphalt  is  held  in  these 
tanks  with  SO  )ionnds  steam  at  300  de- 
grees, and  that  can  be  taken  many  miles 
in  a  wagon  without  losing  enough  heat 
til  hurt  it.  Then  we  take  it.  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  sprayed — and  by  the  way.  the 
wi'ather  has  a  little  bit  to  do  with  this. 
It  is  advisable  to  ti'y  to  pirk  out  good 
weather,  if  possible,  although  one  of  our 
stre(:'ts  was  done  in  very  bad.  cold 
Weather,  and  I  thought  the  contractor 
would  make  a  failure  of  it,  but  he 
didn't,  he  made  a  beautiful  street  out 
of  it.  Then  on  goes  what  we  call  our 
No.  4,  half-inch  rock,  and  they  put  that 
over  the  surface  and  roll  it  thoroughly 
and  roll  it  until  you  can't  see  the  dent 
of  the  roller  at  all.  and  then  I  think  the 
superintendent  of  streets  most  any  place 
is  ready  to  accept  it,  because  you  could 
roll  almost  anything  over  it.  It  certain- 
ly does  make  a  perfect,  smooth  street 
for  the  class  of  wear  that  it  has. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
care  to  know  about  it.  as  I  say,  here  are 
these  few  copies  of  the  specifications 
which  they  can  have.  But  the  keynote 
of  the  situation  is  this,  being  able  now 
at  any  place  in  the  country  to  get  this 
asphalt  in  cars  to  put  ou  \-our  road. 


One  thing  about  it  is  this:  if  you  are 
slow  about  it.  you  have  to  pay  demur- 
rage, and  I  think  their  rates  are  a  dol- 
lar a  day. 

A  delegate.    Three  dollars. 
]Mayor    Garrard.    No,    I    think    the 
union  tank  line  rate  is  a  dollar  a  da.v. 
A  delegate.    We  have  paid  three. 
Mayor  Garrard.    Let  it  be  three — all 
right.    Even  that  would  pay  you  rather 
than  to  buy  a  tank  and  receive  this  oil 
or  asphalt  and  take  it  as  yovi  wanted  it. 
That  is  expensive.     But  if  you  had  a 
city  large  enough  so  that  you  could  af- 
ford to  put  Tip  a  tank  and  put  in  one  of 
these  coils,  it  certainly  would  pay  you 
to  do  it. 

Another  thing  is,  if  it  is  neee.ssary, 
or  any  of  the  cities  feel  themselves 
enough  interested  in  the  subject,  there 
can  be  plans  and  specifications  gotten 
to  build  a  tank  of  this  kind,  and  it  can 
be  built  at  Richmond  and  sent  to  yon, 
as  we  have  factories  there  that  do  that 
work.  That  is  .iust  for  your  informa- 
tion— I  am  not  drumming  trade  for  the 
factory.  It  is  really  kind  of  a  difficult 
thing  to  know  where  to  get  a  tank  of 
that  sort  made.  We  have  one  that  holds 
1200  barrels,  and  we  don't  care  whether 
we  fill  it  or  not.  You  can  have  it  any 
diameter  you  want,  any  time.  I  thank 
you — there  are  a  few  more  copies  here 
if  you  wish  to  have  them. 

Mr.  JessuiL  I  presume  a  number  of 
])eople  wonder  how  a  street  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  built  for  seven  cents  in 
Richmond,  when  the  same  kind  of  oil 
macadam  costs  nine  and  ten  cents  at 
Berkeley. 

]\layor  Garrard.     Well.  8  cents,  .say. 
'Sir.  Jessup.     Not  less  than  ten  cents 
in  Berkeley,  and  from  lO^^.  to  11  in  our 
street  work. 

Mayor  Garrard.  This  does  not  cost 
any  more  than  oil  macadam  for  the  sim- 
jile  reason  the  contractors  get  through 
with  the  work  a  good  deal  easier  than 
they  do  M'ith  the  oil  macadam,  so  they 
claim.  I  would  like  .  to  say  another 
thing.  We  have  had  extensive  experi- 
ment in  .streets  around  Richmond,  pri- 
vate experiment.s — the  city  did  not 
make  them.  We  had  one  experiment 
where  we  put  down  red  brick,  laid  on 
flat,  put  on  a  well  rolled  subgrade  of 
sand,  and  tlim  on  top  of  the  brick  we 
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put  a  sort  of  oil  macadam,  or  at  least 
asphalt  macadam.  It  would  be  almost 
an  imitation  of  the  bitnlithic,  only  Ave 
sprinkle  it,  as  I  related  a  few  minutes 
ago.  That  pavement  has  been  down 
four  years,  and  it  is  just  the  same  as 
the  day  we  put  it  down.  We  have  also 
used  the  asphalt  brick,  wliieh  has  be- 
come obsolete — they  quit  making  them 
as  not  worth  while.  That  has  also  stood 
very  well.  We  run  big,  heavy  rock 
trucks  over  them  all  the  time,  and  all 
kinds  of  heavy  traffic,  and  it  is  still 
there  and  the  ba.se  has  not  given  way. 
That  is  what  is  so  interesting  in  this 
base  of  brick.  Then  they  were  laid 
straight  across  the  road.  I  would  ad- 
vocate laying  them  herringbone  fashion, 
no  straight  joints  whatever.  And  a  base 
of  that  kind  can  be  laid  for  about  4 
cents  a  square  foot,  ready  for  your  top. 
We  are  going  also  to  do  some  more  ex- 
periments on  that  line,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  body,  it  might  be  a 
case  where  they  can  get  good  material, 
good  hard  brick,  that  it  would  make  a 
good  basis  for  a  good  road.  That  is  a 
better  road  than  Richmond  standard 
macadam,  as  we  call  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  in  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Of  course,  I  realize  that  tliis  is  a 
local  situation.  You  gave  your  cost  as 
iinder  8  cents.  Does  that  include  grad- 
ing? 

Maj'or  Garrard.  Yes,  the  five  inclies 
and  you  may  say  the  two  inches.  You 
will  note  in  these  specifications  that  it 
looks  like  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but 
it  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner,  of  Berkeley.  You 
say  that  brick  foundation  costs  5  cents 
a  square  foot? 

Mayor  Garrard.    4  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  did  you  buy  the 
brick  for  that? 

Mayor  Garrard.  We  got  them  for  $7 
a  thousand,  delivered  on  the  street  in 
Richmond — I  figure  that  myself. 

Mr.  Turner.  '"What  kind" of  in-ick. 

Mayor  Garrard.     Common  brick. 

W.  K.  Thompson,  City  Engineer, 
Chula  Vista.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a 
man  springs  a  7V2-cent  pavement  on  me, 
I  have  some  questions.  You  say  the 
price  was  9  cents,  and  afterwards  you 


got  it  down  to  7\'2  cents  and  8  cents.  I 
presume  that  that  does  not  apply  to 
southern  California — freight  added? 

Jlayor  Garrard.    No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  much  would 
the  freight  be  down  there? 

IMayor  Garrard.  I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible you  could  get  the  same  grade  of 
asphalt  in  southern  California. 

]Mr.  Jessup.  Standard  Oil  is  also  in 
southern  California. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  is  the  cost  of 
these  coils  that  you  speak  of? 

Mayor  Garrard.  That  is  all  accord- 
ing to  the  sized  tank  you  use. 

Mr.   Thompson.     Say  a   6000   gallon  i 
tank  ? 

Mayor  Garrard.  If  you  want  to  build 
a  tank  to  hold  a  car  or  a  little  better, 
vou  ought  to  have  one  that  would  hold 
ioot  less  than  10,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.    That  is  an  extra  car? 

Mayor  Garrard.  Yes — I  could  not 
say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Could  you  in  a  roiigh 
way  ? 

Mayor  Garrard.  Well,  I  would  say  in 
a  rough  way  about  $350.     That  would  ' 
not   set   it   up,   however,    or   build    the 
foundation. 

Jlr.  Thompson.  I  was  not  sjjeaking 
about  the  foundation,  but  the  coil. 

JIayor  Garrard.  Well,  now,  of  course 
having  a  coil  built  like  that,  it  should 
be  built  in  the  tank.  You  can't  put  it 
in  afterwards. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  tanks  we  are 
using  down  there  are  tanks  that  sinlv  in 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Jessup.  Perhaps  this  is  a  detail 
that  you  can  work  out  together  when 
you  get  down  to  ]n'ices. 

jMr.  Hammatt.  I  judged  that  an\(>iie 
getting  this  would  have  to  have  a  steam 
boiler  set  up  by  the  side  track  in  order 
to  get  the  steam. 

Mayor  Garrard.  Yes,  you  would  i 
have  to  do  that — a  very  small  steam 
boiler  would  do  the  work,  though. 

jMr.  Jessup.  There  is  a  considerable 
advantage  in  buying  asphalt  by  car- 
loads, wherever  it  is  possible.  There  is- 
no  question  about  that. 

Mayor  Garrard.  Yes.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  the  companies  are  all ' 
trying  to  sidestep,  this  cooperage  bill. 
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iToii  must  remember  that  every  time 
i^^ou  buy  a  ton  of  asphalt,  you  are  pay- 
ing $3  for  a  lot  of  kindling  with  it,  and 
that  is  what  j'ou  do  not  have  to  pay 
ivhen  you  buy  in  bulk.  That  is  one  of 
;he  objects  in  this  scheme  of  the  coil. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Allin,  of  Pasadena.  How 
nueh  a  barrel  would  it  be  in  bulk? 

Mayor  Garrard.    I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Jessup.  How  much  a  ton  is  it 
elivered  now  if  by  tank  car,  Mr.  Price 

in  Oakland,  say?  Do  you  happen  to 
[•emember?  I  don't  mean  to  ask  you  to 
^ive  awa.v  any  of  your  prices,  but  I 
understand  you  bought  some  at  around 
^7  a  ton. 

!  Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  costs  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  at  our  switch  in 
~)akland,  seven  and  a  half  in  the  tank, 
ind  in  barrels  it  is  eleven — in  barrels  I 
hiiik  it  is  ten  or  ten  and  a  half,  rather. 

Mr.  Jessup.    Professor  Hyde,  can  you 
j'wt;  us  some  suggestions  on  the  subject 
ander  consideration, 
'    Prof.  Charles  Oilman  Hyde,  of  Berke- 
lev.     I  don't  think  so. 


Mr.  Jessup.  Or  ask  any  questions? 
Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Price.-  I  would  like  to  ask.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  what  advan- 
tage he  claims  for  this  new  asphaltie 
macadam  that  you  are  making,  over  the 
old  mixed  with  oil  ?  Is  it  because  of  the 
use  of  asphalt  instead  of  oil? 

Mayor  Garrard.  Not  exactly.  The 
material  advantage  is  that  it  does  not 
leak  out  on  the  roads.  Tou  take  it 
when  it  is  warm  weather,  the  oil  will 
ooze  out  and  run  into  the  gutter,  but 
this  will  not  do  that,  no  matter  how  hot 
it  is. 

Mr.  Price.  Is  it  any  different  asphalt 
than  the  ordinary  standard  asphalt? 

Maj'or  Garrard.  I  left  that  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  meant  to  state  that, 
too.  This  asphalt  is  between  115  and 
125  penetration.  It  is  not  hard  asphalt. 
I  think  it  runs  up  to  95  per  cent  as- 
phalt. And  there  is  one  more  advan- 
tage, Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  that  it  is  absolutely  uniform — that 
is  one  thing  that  a  road  oil  is  not. 
(To  be  continued  in  the  April  number) 


BILLS  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE  OF  PARTICULAR 
I  INTEREST  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

NOTE — Copies  of  these  hills  have  heen  mailed  to  every  city  clerk  hy  the  State  printer  and 
officials  interested  are  urged  to  make  an  examination  of  the  hiUs  for  further  particulars. 


Bills  Introduced  at  Request  of  the 
League. 

A,  B.  383.  Authorizes  the  use  of  the 
I'i'cfi'rential  System  of  Voting.  (The 
system  advocated  is  the  one  recentl.y 
adopted  by  the  City  of  Napa  in  its  new 
'charter). 

.\.  B.  455.  A  new  street  improve- 
imiit  bond  act  embracing  the  popular 
features  of  the  Bancroft  Law  of  Ore- 
'gon. 

'  A.  B.  456.  An  amendment  to  the 
"Improvement  Act  of  1911,"  provid- 
ing that  the  Notice  of  Hearing  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  Resolution  of  In- 
tention and  in  the  Notice  of  Improve- 
ment; also  that  only  brief  allegations 
ai'e  required  in  the  complaint  under 
[foreclosure;  also  certain  desirable  im- 
provements to  the  bond  feature. 


A.  B.  458.  Authorizes  cities  and 
towns  to  establish  City  Planning  Com- 
missions and  provides  for  their  govern- 
ment and  maintenance. 

A.  B.  457.  Directs  that  maps  of  new 
subdivisions  must  be  approved  by  any 
existing  City  Planning  Commis.sion  be- 
fore tiling. 

A.  B.  459.  Provides  that  the  author- 
ity of  a  president  pro  tern  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  is  not  confined  to  the  day 
of  his  appointment. 

A.  B.  923.  Provides  for  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted 
and  approved  at  the  Del  Monte  conven- 
tion of  the  League. 

A.  B.  1283.  Provides  for  the  removal 
of  weeds  from  vacant  lots  or  sidewalks 
and  makes  the  cost  a  lien  on  abutting 
property. 
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S.  B.  605.  Provides  that  the  clerk  of 
cities  of  the  oth  and  6th  class  shall  be 
appointive  instead  of  elective. 

Other  Bills. 

A.  B.  18!).  Provides  that  no  munici- 
pality may  incur  a  bonded  debt  for  a 
l)ublic  utility  plant  where  one  of  the 
same  kind  already  exists,  witliont  first 
obtaining  from  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

A.  B.  637."  Amends  Section  2  of  the 
Bond  Act. 

A.  B.  900.  Validates  municipal 
bonds. 

A.  B.  1219.  Amends  Section  2  of  the 
Bond  Act :  also  amends  Section  3  by 
jiroviding:  that  another  bond  election 
for  the  same  purpose  shall  not  be  held 
within  six  months  after  an  election  has 
failed. 

Municipal  Bonds. 

S.  B.  564.  AutliDrizes  voting  and  is- 
suance of  municipal  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  local  improvement 
assessment  liens  or  local  improvement 
bonds. 

S.  B.  607.  ilakes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  furnish  an  opin- 
ion to  a  municipality  on  any  bond  pro- 
reeding  taken  by  such  municipality. 

S.  B.  618.  Enlarges  the  ob.jects  and 
jiurposes  for  which  bonds  may  be  is- 
sued. 

S.  B.  1057.  Provides  that  in  calcu- 
lating the  debt  limit,  any  indebtedness 
incurred  for  municipal  light,  water, 
power,  heat,  transportation  or  telephone 
works  shall  not  be  included. 

Parks. 

A.  B.  143  and  S.  B.  125.  A  new  act 
jiroviding  for  the  planting  and  mainte- 
nance of  parkways  on  public  streets  and 
liighways. 

A.  B.  1073.  Provides  for  the  acquis- 
ition of  land  for  park,  playground  or 
library  purposes,  and  assessing  the  cost 
on  a  district. 

A.  B.  1125.  Authorizes  cities  of  the 
sixth  class  to  abandon  parks  and  sell 
and  convey  the  land  and  devote  the 
proceeds  for  other  public  improve- 
ments. 
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Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

A.  B.  16.  Adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Penal  Code  to  be  known  as  Section  54C 
by  providing  that  no  person  may  circu- 
late a  petition  for  hire  except  under 
prescribed  conditions. 

Motor  Vehicles. 

A.  B.  23.     Amends  Section  7  of  the 
]\Iotor  Vehicle  Act;  A.  B.  409  amends 
Section  5  of  said  act ;  A.  B.  534  amends 
Section  13  of  said  act ;  A.  B.  584  amends 
Sections  7  and  8  of  said  act ;  A.  B.  800 
amends  Section  8  of  said  act:  S.  B.  41  ^ 
amends  Sections  3.  7.  8.  9.   10.   13.  22 '^ 
and  35  of  said  act;  S.  B.  285  amends'" 
Section  36  of  said  act ;  S.  B.  492  adds  a 
new  section  to  be  known  as  7a  of  said_ 
act ;  S.  B.  502  amends  Section  35  of  sai 
act ;  S.  B.  792  amends  Sections  1  an 
24  of  said  act. 

A.  B.  284  and  A.  B.  798.  New  :\l(itor 
Vehicle  Acts. 

Improvement  Acts. 

A.  B.  1231  and  S.  B.  115.').  Xpw^ 
street  improvement  acts. 

A.  B.  1477.  An  improvement  act  for 
tile  counties  based  on  the  "  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1911." 

A.  B.  1126.  Eepeals  Section  36  ..f 
the  "Improvement  Act  of  1911"  which 
provides  for  the  acceptance  of  streets. 

S.  B.  701.  Amends  Section  60  of  the 
"Improvement  Act  of  1911"  so  as  to 
jjrovide  that  bonds  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  owners  upon  payment  of  3  per 
cent  of  the  principal  and  the  accrued 
interest. 

S.  B.  1154.  Amends  Section  6  of  the 
"Improvement  Act  of  1911"  by  de- 
priving the  council  of  the  arbitrary 
right  to  go  ahead  with  improvements 
in  case  of  a  ma.jority  protest. 

A.  B.  995  and  S.  B".  942.  Amends  the 
"Local  Improvement  Act  of  1901"  by 
authorizing  the  change  in  the  plans  and 
specifications. 

S.  B.  111.  Amends  Section  9  of  the 
"Improvement  Act  of  1911"  by  provid- 
ing that  a  mere  reference  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  Intention  will  be  sufficient 
description  of  any  assessment  district. 

S.  B.  27.  Adds  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  Section  6a  to  the  Vrooman 
Act.  providing  that  no  patented  process 
mav  be  used  in  street  work. 
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S.  B.  612.  Amends  Section  2  of  the 
Yroomaii  Act  by  jn-ovidiug  that  acquis- 
ition of  any  pulilie  utility  already  in- 
stalled shall  not  be  included  in  the  same 
proceediu"'  with  other  improvements. 

8.  B.  941.  Amends  the  Vrooman  Act 
by  addiny:  a  new  section  to  be  num- 
bered 1)3.  requiring  observation  of  the 
eiuht  hour  law  in  all  work  done  under 
til.'  act. 

A.  B.  780  and  S.  B.  1022.  Amends 
s, it  ion  IS  of  the  Street  Opening  Act 
(if  1S8!)  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
i)t'  Mil  ordinance  for  ordering  the  work. 

A.  B.  14S4.  Amends  Section  8  of  the 
ihange  of  Cirade  Act  of  1913. 

S.  B.  1187.  Amends  Sections  3.  4.  8. 
24  and  25  of  said  act. 

S.  B.  793.  A  new  act  to  provide  for 
the  formation  of  public  improvement 
districts  within  municipalities  and  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds  of  such  districts. 

A.  B.  1220.  Authorizes  a  municipal- 
ity to  incur  indebtedness  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  bonds,  evidence  of  debt 
or  liens  issued  for  public  improvements. 

A.  B.  1455  and  S.  B.  908.  Authorizes 
a  municipality  to  acquire  liens  on  pub- 
lie  jiroperty  otfered  for  sale  for  the  non- 
-payment of  assessments. 

A.  B.  1083.  Provides  for  the  re-as- 
sessment by  a  municipal  corporation 
n]ion  property  benefited  by  street  work 
in  case  of  invalid  proceedings. 

Municipal  Corporation  Bill. 

.V.  1>.  3S1).  Amends  Section  882  re- 
lating to  proceedings  in  the  recorder's 
cdurt. 

A.  B.  582  and  583.  Amends  Sections 
7(i5  and  863  by  requiring  the  pulilica- 
lion  of  all  ordinances. 

A.  B.  638.  Amends  Section  862  by 
authorizing  the  improvement  of  break- 
waters, bath  houses  and  life  saving  sta- 
tions. 

.V.  B.  1145.  Amends  Section  777  so 
.|^  to  conqily  with  the  similar  amend- 
imnt  made  by  the  last  legislature  to 
the  corresponding  section  for  cities  of 
the  sixth  class,  relating  to  doing  of  pub- 
lic work  bv  contract. 
■  A.  B.  1186.  Amends  Section  852  by 
providing:  a  four-vear  term  for  the 
clerk. 

A.  B.  1207.  Amends  Section  862  by 
eiiqiowering  the  trustees  to  prevent  the 


construction  or  maintenance  of  unsafe 
buildings,  etc..  prohibiting  billboards 
and  requiring  the  removal  of  rubbish 
and  weeds. 

A.  B.  1344.  Amends  Section  882.  883 
and    884    relating    to    the    recorder's 

COlU't. 

A.  B.  1369.  Amends  Section  751  and 
752b  relating  to  fifth  class  cities. 

A.  B.  1474.  Amends  Sections  882  and 
884  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
recorder's  court. 

S.  B.  77.  Amends  Sections  851  and 
852  by  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  the  treasurer  instead  of  his  election. 

S.  B.  110.  Amends  subdivision  9  of 
Section  862  by  authorizing  the  levy  of 
a  special  tax  of  20c  for  embankments, 
seawalls  and  other  works  to  protect 
cities  from  overflow. 

S.  B.  619.  Amends  subdivision  9  of 
Section  862  by  raising  the  tax  limit  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  in  cities  of  the  sixth  class. 

S.  B.  956.  Amends  subdivision  9  of 
Section  862  by  ai;thorizing  a  tax  of 
more  than  $1.00  on  the  $lbO.OO.  if  as- 
sented to  bv  two-thirds  of  the  electors. 
■  S.  B.  1023.  Amends  Section  752  by 
changing  the  time  of  electing  members 
of  the  board  of  education. 

S.  B.  1136.  Amends  Section  764  re- 
lating to  the  powers  of  fifth  class  cities. 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  B.  1003.  Amends  Section  6  of  the 
Franchise  Act  of  1905. 

S.  B.  884.  A  new  act  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  public  utility  dis- 
tricts. 

S.  B.  1150.  Amends  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  :March  26.  1895.  relating  to  the 
administration  of  certain  municipal 
functions  by  counties  in  ease  of  disin- 
corporation  of  a  municipality. 

S.  B.  1152.  Authorizes  the  transfer- 
ring of  certain  powers  by  freeholder 
charter  cities  to  the  officers  of  coun- 
ties. 

S.  B.  979.  Amends  Section  789  of  the 
^Municipal  Corporation  Bill  and  enlarg- 
iniT  the  duties  of  the  city  attorney. 

S.  B.  323.  Amends  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  April  21.  1911.  by  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  render  a  false  report 
of  the  affairs  of  a  city  or  county  to  the 
State  Controller. 
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S.  B.  206.  Declares  "jitney  buses"  to 
be  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Pub- 
lie  Utilities  Act. 

S.  B.  814.  Provides  for  the  licensing 
of  jitney  buses. 

S.  B.  123.  Authorizes  the  use  of  high- 
ways for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  sewers. 

S.  B.  195.  Authorizes  cities  to  per- 
mit other  cities  to  construct  and  main- 
tain sewers,  etc.,  in,  over  and  through 
the  strcBts 

A.  B.  1247  and  S.  B.  1026.  Amends 
the  act  relating  to  the  consolidation  of 
municipalities. 

A.  B.  924.  Authorizes  cities  and 
towns  to  establish  residence  district  and 
zones. 

A.  B.  1246  and  S.  B.  1025.  Amends 
the  Annexation  Act  of  June  11,  1913. 

A.  B.  803.  Amends  the  Annexation 
Act  of  March  20,  1905. 

S.  B.  813.  Carries  into  effect  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  Section  8  of 
Article  XI.  providing  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  territory  to  large  cities  like  San 
Francisco. 

A.  B.  41  and  S.  B.  1109.  Validates 
the  organization  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions. 

A.  B.  276  and  S.  B.  1108.  Authorizes 
municipalities  to  substitute  the  word 
"city"  for  the  word  "town"  in  their 
corporate  name. 


S.  B.  1388  and  S.  B.  1169.  Author- 
izes cities  to  erect  and  maintain  free 
swimming  baths. 

A.  B.  570.  Adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Civil  Code  to  be  known  as  629a  for- 
bidding gas  or  electric  corporations  to 
require  a  greater  deposit  for  service 
than  the  sum  of  $2.00.  and  requiring  no 
deposit  from  freeholders. 

S.  B.  3.  Amends  632  of  the  Civil 
Code  by  authorizing  light  and  telephone 
companies  to  shut  off  service  for  non- 
payment of  bill. 

S.  B.  517.  Authorizes  cities  to  con- 
struct and  operate  gas,  lighting  and 
telephone  works. 

S.  B.  565.  Authorizes  cities  to  make 
charges  for  water,  gas  or  electricity 
furni.shed  by  them  a  lien  on  the  pmp- 
erty  to  wliieh  same  was  delivered. 

A.  B.  330  and  S.  B.  70.  Adds  a  n.w 
section  to  the  Civil  Code  to  be  known  as 
Section  1716,  authorizing  collection  nf 
claims  against  a  municipality  in  certain 
cases  of  invalid  street  proceedings. 

A.  B.  802.  Amends  1151  of  the  Po- 
litical Code  relating  to  election  offi- 
cers. 

A.  B.  703  and  S.  B.  1177.  Provides 
for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  and 
cream  supply  to  cities  and  towns. 

A.  B.  662.  Authorizes  municipalities 
to  use  the  streets  and  highways  for 
jniblic  utility  works. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSES 


EDITOB'S  NOTE — Hereafter  "Pacific  Mii- 
nicipaUties"  wiU  publish  under  the  above  head- 
ing' news  items  from  the  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  municipal  machinery  or  supplies, 
devoting"  particular  attention  to  nevr  inven- 
tions. Those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
this  column  are  urged  to  send  notice  on  or 
before  the  20th  of  each  month. 

The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  of 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  claim  that  they  are  now 
putting  out  a  fire  hose  which  stands  a 
test  of  1000  pounds  pressure  without 
bursting. 

The  Ashland  ^lanufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Ashland,  Ohio,  have  recently 
issued  a  new  catalogue  on  their  play- 
ground apparatus  known  as  Catalogue 
No.  15,  calling  special  attention  to  ALL 
METAL  RUST  PROOF  SLIDE  de- 
scribed on  page  2.  The  slide  is  made  of 
aluminum   composition    metal    in    one 


solid  sheet;  it  is  claimed  to  be  abso- 
lutely rust-proof.  The  ladder  in  con- 
nection with  it  has  large  flat  steps  and 
substantial  guard  rails  on  the  sides. 

The  Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Company 
of  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  have 
recentl.y  put  out  a  new  system  for  ster- 
ilizing of  public  M'ater  supplies  and  dis- 
infecting sewage  by  the  use  of  liquid 
chlorine,  a  manufactured  chemical  pro- 
duct. They  claim  that  the  process  is 
generally  approved  by  expert  sanitary 
engineers  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  larger  cities  such  as  Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Cleve- 
land ;  also  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  A  con- 
tract was  recently  made  for  the  instal- 
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lation  of  three  equipments  at  Saera- 
1  mento.  The  company  is  also  sterilizinsi' 
j  the  water  supply  used  at  the  Panama- 
I  Pacific  Exposition. 

I      James  B.  Clow  &  Sons    of    Chicago 

j  have  installed    600    sanitary    drinliing- 

!  fountains  in  the  parks  of  that  city;  the 

fduntains    have    a    self-closing    faucet 

wliieli  thereby  saves  on  the  quantity  of 

water  consumed. 

The  Davenport  ^Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Davenport,  Iowa,  have  recently 
I  put  on  the  market  three  new  sizes  of 
!  the  Schick  Baler,  a  machine  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  baling  waste  paper;  the 
machine  is  claimed  to  be  very  quick  and 
itTi'ctive  in  its  operation  and  makes  a 
liale'  running  from  250  to  300  pounds. 
ANlien  thus  baled  waste  paper  is  valued 
at  from  30c  to  90c  per  cwt. 

The  A.  L.  Young  ^lachinery  Com- 
pany of  26  Fremont  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, recently  sold  an  improved  sewer 
cleaning  machine  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Riisa.  It  is  being  used  for  cutting  the 
uTDwth  out  of  some  of  the  sewer  mains 
and  is  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Parrott  &  Co..  of  320  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  have  .just  sold  a 
Smith  Hot  ]\Iixer  to  Santa  Rosa.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  city  council  to  start 
in  repairing  the  streets  with  this  ma- 
chine just  aa  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

The  Sun  Vapor  and  Gas  Street  Liglit 
Company  of  Canton.  Ohio,  are  adver- 
tising a  new  patented  device  bj'  which 
an  entire  cluster  gasolabra  is  imme- 
diately extinguished  or  lighted  with  one 
pull ;  the  device  also  enables  the  top 
globe  to  be  left  burning  all  night,  while 
the  others  may  be  extinguished  at  mid- 
night. 

The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Springfield.  111.,  are  advertising  a 
new  pickup  sweeper  which  they  claim 
picks  up  sweepings,  carries  them  for 
blocks,  dumps  neatly,  sweeps  gutters 
and  is  practically  dustless.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  and  Marysville  are 
using  them. 

The  Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose  Company 
of  Chicago.  111.,  have  issued  a  new  book- 
let describing  in  detail  the  construction 
of  their  product.  It  is  claimed  that  b.v 
leaving  the  rubber  free  at  the  points  of 
fold,  it  prevents  injurj-  and  premature 


destruction  to  the  lining  when  the  hose 
is  flattened. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Company  of  New  York,  which 
has  offices  in  the  Monadnock  Building. 
San  Francisco,  is  now  manufacturing  a 
threaded  cast  iron  pressure  pipe  in 
standard  lengths  of  12  feet  or  shorter. 
The  pipe  is  furnished  with  threaded  cast 
iron  sleeves  and  is  particularly  adapted 
to  chemical  works,  mines  and  power 
plants  where  corrosive  liquids  or  acid 
waters  must  be  handled ;  it  has  proved 
.specially  successful  for  deep  wells,  do- 
ing awaj-  entirely  with  the  expense  and 
annoyance  often  caused  by  '"bridging" 
following  the  collapse  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel  casting  due  to  corrosion  in  al- 
kaline soils. 

The  300  horsepower  Diesel  engine, 
which  was  imported  from  German.v  by 
Palo  Alto  for  the  municipal  water  plant 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
three  months  and  has  fulfilled  the  an- 
ticipated saving  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  oil.  There  is  a 
saving  in  fuel  oil  of  $1  for  each  liour 
the  engine  is  operated.  Thus  the  sav- 
ing for  the  first  year  compared  with  the 
cost  of  operating  the  steam  plant  with 
oil  at  90  cents  per  barrel,  will  be  $7000. 
Not  the  least  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  handling  the  heaviest  ciuality 
of  California  asphaltic  base  oil. 

The  Nott  Fire  Engine  Company  of 
IMinneapolis,  Minn.,  have  issued  a  spe- 
cial circular  advertising  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  their  triple  combination  "Uni- 
versal" fire  engine.  Two  have  been 
sold  to  Minneapolis  and  one  is  being 
built  for  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  another 
to  Ottawa,  Canada. 

A  Seagrave  97  horsepower  centrifu- 
gal pumping  engine  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  South  Pa.sadena. 

Geo.  H.  Holzbog  &  Bro..  of  Jeffer.son- 
ville.  Ind.,  are  making  a  "sanitary 
cart"  especially  adapted  for  hauling 
liquid  garbage,  sewage,  etc.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles.  Modesto  and  Salem, 
Ore.,  are  using  them.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Enameling  Company 
of  "West  Lafayette.  Ohio,  advise  us  that 
they  are  manufacturing  an  enameled 
iron  sign  of  IS  gauge  iron  into  which  is 
fused  vitreous  enamel  at  a  temperature 
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ranging  from  1500  to  2000  Fall.  The 
company  claims  to  have  done  business 
■\vith  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Dalles.  Ore. 

The  Baltimore  Enamel  and  Xovelty 
Company  of  Baltimore.  Md..  ai'e  manu- 
facturing a  street  sign  bracket  attach- 
inent  which  is  somewhat  new  and  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  article  of  like 
character  now  on  the  market.  One  of 
its  virtues  being  its  low  priee,  in  fact  it 
is  called  the  "Economy  Sign." 

The    Everwear   jManufacturing    Com- 


pany of  Sjiringfield.  Ohio,  are  getting 
out  a  roller  bearing  clamp  for  mounting 
swings,  flying  rings,  etc..  in  connection 
with  jila.vground  apparatus.  The  claim 
is  made  tliat  the  bearings  are  of  such  a 
character  that  the.v  roll  and  thus  pre- 
vent friction  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  have 
secured  a  contract  from  Sunnyvale  to 
construct  the  water  works  plant  at  mst 
of  it!l  1.740. 


THE  BUSINESS  LICENSE  TAX  PROBLEM 

By  FRANK  KASSON,  City  Clerk  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Before  the  Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors 
and  Assessors,  at  the  17tli  Animal  Convention 
of  the  Iieag'ue   of   California   Municipalities. 

Till  iiiipositioii  of  taxes  uuist  neees- 
sarily  ])e  based  upon  the  principle  of 
an  equitalile  distribution  of  the  burden 
ui)on  the  property  and  the  people  to  be 
lienefited,  if  .justice  is  to  be  conserved. 
^Modern  systems  of  taxing  real  estate 
and  the  improvements  thereon  have  been 
so  perfected  that  practical  equality  is 
possible  when  the  assessor  is  painstaking 
and  conscientious. 

The  valuation  and  taxation  of  personal 
property  is  on  a  less  assured  basis  and 
never  has  been,  possibly  never  can  be, 
even  approxiniatel,y  .ju.st.  For  this  rea- 
son there  is  a  growing  tendency  through- 
out the  State  to  eliminate  personal  prop- 
ert.v  from  the  assessment  roll.  This 
tendency  is  becoming  partially  effective 
through  the  generally  accepted  practice 
of  listing  personal  property  at  a  lower 
percentage  of  its  value  than  is  placed 
upon  realty,  and  through  the  less  com- 
mon practice,  followed  in  .some  cities, 
of  omitting  from  a.ssessment  houseliold 
furniture  and  furnishings  and  intimate 
l^ersonal  belongings.  This  aspect  of 
taxation  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  spirit  of 
true  democracy,  which  is  incompatible 
with  whatever  is  unfair  to  the  individual 
unit  of  societ.v.  It  is  possible  that  under 
home  rule  in  taxation  (should  that  de- 
sirable constitutional  provision  be  car- 
ried at  the  November  election)  the  cities 
may  set  an  example  to  the  State  at  large 
li.v  abolishing  all  unequal  forms  of  taxa- 
tion and  tluis  help  to  solve  this  age-old 
problem. 


Special  methods  adopted  by  munici- 
lialities  for  raising  revenue  are  still  muie 
discriminating.  The  business  license  t.ix 
is  an  example  in  point,  except  where  the 
license  is  placed  upon  those  classes  (if 
business  which  require  police  sujier- 
vision  or  which  are  conducted  with  a 
view  to  defrauding  the  public.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  business  license  tax  as  a 
rule  recognize  its  injustice,  but  excuse 
its  imposition  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  available  method  of  raising  addi- 
tional money  for  niiinicipal  expendi- 
tures. The  fact  is  ignored  that  the  over- 
head exjienses  of  the  merdiant  must  be 
iigured  in  the  selling  price  of  commodi- 
ties and  consequently  niu.st  ultimately 
be  paid  l)y  tlie  consumer.  This  places  an 
added  indirect  tax  upon  the  individual, 
instead  of  equalizing  all  the  expenses 
of  the  cit.v  government  upon  property. 
The  old  theor.v  that  tlie  non-property 
owner  does  not  pay  taxes  is  not  tenable, 
since  the  individual  who  leases  a  home 
or  place  of  business  or  rents  a  room  pa.vs 
all  the  maintenance  cost  incident  to  the 
property  he  uses  plus  the  percentage  of 
interest  on  the  investment. 

It  is  but  fair  that  saloons,  billiard 
parlors,  tlu'atres,  dealers  in  tobacco,  for- 
tune tellers,  itinerant  peddlers,  and  other 
lines  that  require  police  .supervision  or 
regulation,  should  pa.y  sufficient  licen.se 
to  recompense  the  municipalit.v  for  the 
expense  incurred. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  to 
charge  peddlers  a  heavy  license.  In  a 
table  appearing  in  a  late  issue  of  Pacific 
Municipalities  it   is   shown  that   of  the 
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S8  cities  listed  all  but  nine  have  a  peil- 
Lller's  license.  Insofar  as  this  applies  to 
licddlers  of  food  products  the  license  is 
of  i|uestionable  value,  since  it  cannot 
fail  to  add  to  the  price  of  necessities  and 
thus  increase  the   cost  of  living  to  all. 

A  study  of  the  list  mentioned  gives 
evidence  of  the  entire  lack  of  consistency 
in  imposing  business  licenses.  Why 
should  a  livery  stable  pay  and  an  ex- 
ipress  business  be  exempt,  or  why  should 
confectioners  be  singled  out  as  the  one 
vi:iss  of  merchants  in  a  city  to  be 
mulcted?  One  city  taxes  everything  in 
jsight  except  dance  halls  and  dentists, 
skating  rinks  and  solicitors.  Another 
sunshine  metropolis  lets  only  tlie  iceman 
i'sca))e. 

'i'lie  merchant  pays  taxes  on  a  higher 
\;iliiation  of  his  business  property,  either 
through  investment  or  rental,  than  does 
the  owner  of  residence  property,  and 
thi'i-efore  is  entitled  to  the  greater  de- 
t;rrc  of  police  and  fire  protection  that  is 


given  the  business  section  of  the  city. 
The  merchant  may  be  convinced  that  a 
license  tax  is  a  benefit  to  him  in  that  it 
prevents  some  forms  of  competition ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  true  in  practice,  as 
the  interstate  law  allows  outside  solici- 
tors to  operate  without  paying  a  license, 
while  the  solicitor  for  the  "made  in  Cali- 
fornia" product  must  pay  or  be  invited 
to  visit  the  police  court.  In  the  smaller 
cities  a  license  tax  may  create  a  mon- 
opoly for  the  local  business  man  to  the 
detriment  of  the  couununity  at  large,  as 
is  the  case  in  one  city  where  a  high  tax 
on  insurance  agents  bars  out  all  com- 
petition and  vests  the  entire  insi;rance 
l)usiness  in  the  one  local  agent. 

The  arguments  here  presented  will 
serve,  it  is  trusted,  to  emphasize  the  well- 
recognized  truth  that  a  special  tax  is 
never  a  just  tax,  and  to  reaffirm  the  fact 
that  a  general  tax  is  essentially  the  only 
fair  method  by  which  to  raise  munici- 
\m]  revenues. 


JITNEY  BUS  ORDINANCES 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 


Is  the  "Jitney  Bus"  the  forcruunci- 
of  the  trackless  street  car  or  it  is  simply 
a  passing  innovation?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion now  puzzling  the  municipal  legis- 
lative mind  all  over  the  country.  Has 
the  expense  of  constructing  and  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles  been  reduced  to 
such  a  point  that  they  are  now  more 
economical  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  over  city  .streets  than  tlie 
ordinary  street  car? 

The  trackless  street  ear,  carrying  its 
own  motive  power,  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  inventors.  And  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  roadbeds  and  rail- 
road tracks  upon  which  interest  must 
be  paid  continually.  Moreover  every- 
body will  agree  that  railroad  tracks 
neither  increase  the  safety  nor  enhance 
the  beauty  of  city  streets  any  more 
than  trolley  poles  or  wires. 

To  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  rails, 
poles  and  overhead  trolley,  and  substi- 
tiite  a  smooth  jiavement  and  pneumatic 
tires  is,  for  manv  reasons,  a  "consum- 


mation devoutly  to  be  wi.shed."  The 
fact  of  not  being  confined  to  a  track  is 
not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages  to 
be  reckoned  in  favor  of  the  self-pro- 
pelling ear;  one  thing  for  instance,  the 
breakdown  of  such  a  car  will  not  dis- 
able the  entire  service  as  happens  oc- 
casionally under  the  present  system. 
Again,  in  case  of  congestion,  self-pro- 
pelling cars  may  be  diverted  to  other 
parallel  streets.  And  last  but  not  least, 
is  the  fact  that  the  trackless  rubber- 
tired  vehicle  is  practically  noiseless. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  "jitney  bus"  is  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural evolutionary  development  herald- 
ing the  coming  of  the  trackless  car  and 
the  consequent  doom  of  the  unsightly 
overhead  trolley.  Incidentally,  it  will 
mean  better  pavements.  What  particu- 
lar form  its  future  develoi)ment  may 
take,  or  how  it  shall  be  regulated  by 
municipal  or  State  legislation,  time 
alone  can  tell.  The  following  is  but  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  "jitney  bus"  ordi- 
nances now  under  consideration  by  our 
Pacific  Coast  cities: 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


1.  Defines  "jitney  bus"  to  be  motor 
■eliicle  conveying  passengers  for  5  cents. 

2.  Requires  permit  first  from  Police 


3.  Requires  application  in  writing  ; 
staling: —  | 

(a)  Type  of  vehicle. 

(b)  Horse  power. 

(c)  Factory  number  and  State  li- 

cense number. 

(d)  Seating  capacity. 

(e)  Name  of  person  to  operate. 

(f)  Route. 

(g)  Schedule  of  time  between  ter- 
mini. 

4.  Requires  bond  of  $10,000  condi- 
tional that  owner  will  pay  any  damage 
to  persona  or  property. 

5.  Police  Commission  shall  grant 
same  unless — 

(a)  Bond  is  insufficient. 

(b)  Vehicle  inadequate. 

(c)  Operator  incompetent. 

(d)  Route  would  not  serve  public 
convenience. 

Permit  shall  be  numbered  3  inches  in 
height  and  fixed  on  bus. 

6.  Grantee  shall  then  pay  license  as 
follows: — 

(a)  5   passengers  or   less,    $40   per 
year. 

(b)  5  to  8  passengers,  $60  per  year. 

(c)  7  to  16  passengers,  $80  per  year. 

(d)  Over    15   passengers,    $100   per 
year. 

7.  Operator  must  secure  State  certifi- 
cate, pay  fee  of  $1.00  and  secure  badge. 
Badge  must  be  worn  visibly. 

8.  Unlawful  to  drive:  (a)  without 
license,  (b)  over  other  route,  different 
termini  or  different  schedule,  (c)  to 
neglect  to  operate,  (d)  to  fail  to  exhibit 
license  number,  (e)  to  use  a  trailer, 
(f)  to  carry  two  more  than  rated  capac- 
ity, (g)  to  carry  passengers  on  the  run- 
ning board. 

9.  Permit  may  be  revoked  for  failure 
to  pay  any  damages. 

10.  (.>perator  who  drives  recklessly  or 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  will  forfeit 
right  to  badge,  and  owner  will  forfeit 
permit  if  he  re-employs  such  operator. 

11.  Violations  punishable  by  $500 
fine,  or  6  months  imprisonment,  or 
both. 


1.  Defines  "motor  bus"  and  excludes 
hotel  bus,  etc.;  also  defines  "street"  and 
"driver." 

2.  Requires  permit  from  Police  Com- 
missioners. Applicant  must  state  name, 
age,  residence,  address,  previous  ad- 
dress, length  of  residence,  and  whether 
engaged  in  business  before,  and  how 
long. 

3.  If  granted  license  shall  be  secured 
from  City  Clerk  upon  payment  of  fee. 
License  Collector  shall  issue  metal  seal 
which  shall  be  fastened  on  dash. 

4.  Applicant  must  file  two  photo- 
graphs of  self;  one  shall  be  attached  to 
application.  Applicant  shall  be  exam- 
ined concerning  his  knowledge  of   the 

,  traffic  ordinances,  and  show  his  ability 

as  an  operator. 
I      5.    Applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $100 
,  for  badge  to  he  worn  on  right  breast. 

Identification  card  shall  show  (a)  name, 
I  (b)  age,  (c)  height,  (d)  weight,  (e)  color 
'  of  hair,  (f)  color  of  eyes,  (g)  race.  Driver 
I  must  be  18  years  old.    Badge  must  not 

be  loaned. 

6.  Requires  route  and  t<?rmini. 
Route  may  be  changed  upon  payment 
of  50c  fee. 

7.  Requires  non-skid  tires  for  wet 
weather. 

8.  License  may  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked for  violation. 

9.  Authorizes  substitution  of  another 
bus  for  three  days. 

10.  Forbids  taking  or  discharging 
passengers  within  fifty  feet  of  crossing; 
75  feet  of  street  car  crossing. 

11.  Requires  lights  at  night. 

12.  Requires  lost  articles  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Police  Commission. 

13.  Requires  a  sign  giving  fare,  route 
I  and  termini- on  lower  wind  shield. 

I      14.    Allows  other  sign  on  side. 
j      15.    Permits  diversion  from  route  for 
I  circus,  football  game,  etc.,  or  for  church 
j  or  school;  also  in  congested  district. 

16.    Only  1  passenger  in  front  seat. 
I      17.    Must  carry    passenger    if   room, 
unless  intoxicated. 

19.  No  extra  fare  may  be  charged. 

20.  Accident  insurance  required. 

22.  Violation,  $500  fine  or  6  months 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

23.  Every  dav's  violation  a  separate 
offense. 


2.  Requires  $60.00  annual  license 
(a)  Requires  application  to  council  giv- 
ing name,  age,  residence,  address, 
length  of  residence,  whether  in  business 
before  and  where  and  when;  proposed 
route,  termini  and  transfer  points  if 
any,  married  or  single,  kind  of  machine, 
seating  capacity,  three  taxpayers  as 
reference,  and  acknowledged  before 
Notary,  (b)  The  Chief  of  Police  shall 
examine  applicant  and  report  to  council. 
Council  may  grant  or  refuse;  may 
modifv  route  and  termini.  If  granted 
shall  take  out  m.-urance  policy  of  $10,000; 
personal  sureties  acceptable. 

Shall  pay  50c  fee  for  badge  to  wear  on 
right  breast. 

The  Chief  of  Police  shall  give  identi- 
fication card  like  (5)  Los  Angeles  ordi- 

3.  Driver  must  be  18  years  old. 

4.  Council  may  revoke  license. 

5.  Council  may  determine  routes. 

6.  Same  as  (9)  Los  Angeles. 

■  7.  Forbids  loaning  badge  and  re- 
quires identification  card  to  be  carried 
at  all  times. 

8.  Forbids  riding  on  running  board. 
Authorizes  firemen  to  ride  free  to  a  fire. 

9.  Same  as  (7)  Los  Angeles. 

10.  Same  as  (13)  Los  Angeles. 

11.  Same  as  (17)  Los  Angeles. 

12.  Same  as  (19)  Los  Angeles. 

13.  Same  as  (15)  Los  Angeles. 

14.  Requires  $10,000  accident  iriMir- 
ance  policy. 

15.  Driver  must  not  smoke. 

16.  Driver  must  not  drink  while  in 
the  business. 

17.  Must  come  to  full  stop  at  railroad 
crossings,  except  where  flagmen  are 
provided. 

18.  Must  have  State  license. 

19.  Must  load  or  unload  at  least  2  feet 
from  curb. 

20.  Requires  light  on  inside  over  rear 
of  tonneau. 

21.  Passengers  must  enter  or  alisht 
on  side  toward  nearest  curb,  except  the 
one  in  front  seat. 

22.  Allows  diversion  from  route  for 
excursion  trains  or  special  occasiont^. 

23.  Violations,  $100  fine  or  6  months 
imprisonment,  or  both;  also  forfeit  of 

j  permit. 


San  Diego,  Cal.,  Feb.  18,  1915. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Care  League  of  California  IMiuiicipal- 
ities. 
Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  15th  inst.,  beg  to 
inform  j'ou  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
regulation  of  the  auto  buses  in  this  city 
we  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
the  operation  of  a  line  of  auto  buses 
maintaining  regular  schedules,  over 
fixed  routes,  charging  a  fixed  fare,  is 
tlie  exercise  of  a  franchise  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
franchise    law    of    1905.     Accordingly, 


we  have  instituted  in  the  Courts  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  nature  of  an  application 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  opera- 
tion of  auto  buses  without  having  se- 
cured from  the  Common  Council  a 
franchise  so  to  do. 

The  matter  has  been  heard  by  the 
Court,  has  been  taken  under  advise- 
ment and  a  ruling  is  anticipated  within 
the  next  three  or  four  days.  On  secur- 
ing a  decision  upon  this  point  we  shall  j 
be  glad  to  notify  you  of  the  purport; 
thereof. 

Verv  trulv  yours, 

T.  B.'COSGROVE, 

City  Attorney. 
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LONG  BEACH 


1  and  2.     Defines  "street" 
and     "auto-car";    excludes 
eight-seeing  cars. 

3.  Requires  liability  insur- 
ance. 

4.  Requires  liability  insur- 
ance of  S5.000  for  one  passen- 
ger and  $10,000  for  all  passen- 
gers. 

5.  Applicant  for  permit 
must  state  (al  type  of  car, 
(b)  horse  power,  (c)  factory 
number,  (d)  folate  license 
number,  (e)  seating  capacity, 
'fi  name  of  driver,  fg)  age, 
ii-iiii-nce  and  nationality  of 
(|n\(r.  (h)  number  of  chauf- 
irr'c     license,     U)     proposed 

i»  Police  Commission  shall 
i-Mir  or  refuse  license. 

7  Liability  insurance  pol- 
n  \     must    be    approved    by 


',1,     License  fee; — 

6  i)r  lees  persons,  $25.00  per 

year. 
ti  to  10  persons.  $30.00  per 

year. 
•I  to  16  persons.  S35.00  per 

year 
1.5  to  30  persons,  $75.00  per 

year, 

10.  Number  of  permit  musl 
be  on  each  side  of  car. 

1 1 .  Permit  revoked  if  driv- 
er is  dangerous  or  disobedient 

i:{      License   becomes    void 
if  liability  insurance  lapses. 

14.  Driver  must  obey  rules 
of  Police  Department. 

15.  Forbids  carrying  mort 
5  of  capacity 


It).     Dri 
ears  old. 


be     16 


Regulates  speed. 
S.     Forbids  racing. 
9.    Violation.  $100  fine 
days     imprisonment, 


1.  Defines  "street"  and: 
"motor  bus."  | 

2.  Applicant     must     state 

(a)  type  of  car,  (b)  horse  power,: 
(c)  factory  number,  (d)  state; 
license  number  (e)  seating  ca-j 
pacity,  (f)  name  of  driver. 
(g)  termini,  (h)  times  of  de- 
parture. I 

Commission  must  report  on, 
applicat  ion  and  may  refuse 
permit  on  ground  of  unsafel 
car,  termini  already  served,! 
or  time  table  unsatisfactory,  j 

3.  Licence  fee: —  j 
5  or  less  persons,  $30  per 

year. 
5   to   8   persons,    $35   per 

7  to   16  persons,  $45  per 

year. 
15  to  30  persons,  $55  per 

Over  30  persons,  $75  perl 

4.  Violation  of  any  traffic 
ordinance  may  work  revoca- 
tion of  license. 

5.  Persons  retiring  from 
business  may  get  refund. 

6.  Unlawful  to  (a)  drive  or 
operate    without     a    license,! 

(b)  neglect  to  run  between  the 
termini,  (c)  drive  on  certain 
streets  except  in  a  certain 
direction,  (d)  to  take  on  or 
discharge  passengers  at  more 
than  2  feet  from  curb,  (e)  not 
to  display  number,  (f)  have! 
a  trailer  attached,  (g)  allowl 
passenger  on  running  board. | 
(h)  drive  or  operate  without; 
an  accident  insurance  policy 
of  $5,000,  (i)  to  change  body 
of  autocar,  (j)  inside  of  body 
must  be  illuminated. 

7.  Certain  points  where 
passengers  may  alight  or  be 
taken  on. 

8.  Violation,  $100  fine  or 
30  days  in  jail,  or  both. 

10.     Emergency  clause. 


1.  Defines  "vehicle." 

2.  Requires  permit. 

3.  Requires  application 
stating  age,  residence,  address, 
length  of  residence  in  Spokane 
and  whether  ever  engaged  in 
the  business. 

4.  If  permit  issued,  an 
identification  card  must  be 
delivered  showing  name,  age, 
height,  weight,  color  of  hair, 
color  of  eyes  and  race.  Card 
must  be  carried  always. 

5.  Rates  of  fare: — 
First  half  mile,  50c. 
Each  additional  half  mile. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


25c. 


Each    additional    passen 

ger,  2oc.  | 

Each  quarter  hour  wait- 
ing, 50c. 
6.    Must  post  rates. 
10.     Driver  must  deliver  all 
property  left  in  car  to  police 
station. 

16.  Violation  revokes  per- 
mit. 

17.  Punishment,  $100  fine 
or  30  days  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

18.  Emergency  clause. 


1.  Permit  required. 

2.  Applicant  must  file  map 
of  proposed  route,  also  oper- 
ating schedule  and  number  of 
vehicles  to  be  operated;  also 
tariff  of  fares  to  be  charged. 
Council  may  modify  route, 
schedule  or  fares. 

3.  Annual  license  fee  must 
be  paid  in  advance  as  follows: 

5  passenger  car,  $75. 
5  to  10  passengers,  $100. 
10  to  20  passengers,  $150. 

4.  An  indemnity  bond  of 
$10,000  required  for  two  ma- 
chines; over  two  machines, 
$20,000. 

5.  Driver  miist  be  21  years 
old,  skilled  in  driving,  and 
able  to  talk  fair  English. 
Names  must  be  registered 
with  Chief  of  Police. 

6.  Council  may  suspend  or 
revoke  license. 

7.  Violation  punished  by 
fine  of  $25  to  $100.  Every 
day's  \'iolation  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense. 


Legal  Bureau 
CITY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

February  18,  1915. 
Pacific  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Bldg., 

8an  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — As  yet  we  have  adopted 
no  ordinance  on  the  subject  of  Jitney 
buses.  One,  however,  is  in  the  process 
of  drafting  and  we  will  send  a  copy  to 
you  with  pleasure  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted and  adopted. 

Yours  very  trulv. 

W.  P.  LaROCHE, 
City  Attorney. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 

Hereafter  we  intend  to  i)nblisli  each 
month  und<M-  the  caption.  "News  from 
the  Machinery  and  Supply  Houses,  a 
brief  account  of  new  inventions  in  ma- 
chinery and  supplies,  and  we  wnll  es- 
teem it  a  favor  to  receive  from  time  to 
time  a  short  statement  of  any  special 
feature  of  merit  possessed  by  any  of 
your  goods,  also  the  names  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  cities  making  use  of  them. 
Kindl}^  make  note  of  this  request  on 
your  calendar  to  send  such  notices  not 
later  than   the   25th   of  each   month. 
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STATE  CAPITALS  AND  STATE  PRIDE 
CALIFORNIA'S  OPPORTUNITY 

By  JOHN  NOLEN,  Sc.  D.,  City  Planner   Cambridge,  Mas.. 


Josiah  Eoyce,  philosopher,  educator 
and  author,  now  a  professor  at  Har- 
vard, but  formerly  of  San  Francisco, 
has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  essay  the 
need  for  the  people  of  a  given  section 
or  State  to  set  up,  hold,  and  express 
in  appropriate  ways  their  i)articular 
traditions  and  ideals.  ''For  me.  then." 
he  says,  "a  province  shall  mean  any  one 
part  of  a  national  domain,  which  is  geo- 
graphically and  socially  sufficiently 
unified  to  have  a  true  consciousness  of 
its  own  unity,  to  feel  a  pride  in  its  own 
ideals  and  customs,  and  to  possess  a 
sense  of  its  distinction  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  And  by  the  term  'pro- 
vincialism' I  shall  mean,  first,  the  tend- 
ency of  such  a  province  to  po.s.sess  its 
own  customs  and  ideals;  secondly,  the 
totality  of  these  customs  and  ideals 
themselves;  and  thirdly,  the  love  and 
in-ide  which  leads  the  inhabitants  of  a 
l>rovince  to  cherish  as  their  OAvn  these 
traditions,  beliefs  and  aspirations." 

The  unit  for  the  expression  of  this 
kind  of  idealism,  this  kind  of  patriot- 
ism, is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the 
Nation  on  tlie  one  hand  or  the  Cities  on 
the  other,  but  in  the  sovereign  States. 
The  Nation  is  too  large,  too  varied,  and 
the  relation  of  the  whole  people  to  a 
single  city  like  Washington  too  indi- 
rect and  distant,  to  entirely  sati.sfy  this 
desire ;  although  the  Federal  Capital 
will  increasingly  win  the  people's  pride 
and  affection.  The  cities  are  an  even  less 
a  Impropriate  unit.  Their  areas  are  too 
limited,  their  population  too  shifting, 
their  primary  purposes  too  commercial. 
Certainly,  the  most  favorable  political 
\init  in  this  country  is  the  State  and  the 
place  for  the  people  of  a  State  to  ex- 


press their  liigh  traditions  and  their 
devotion  to  all  the  finer  things  of  life  is 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  State.  Aside 
from  the  construction  for  the  purposes 
of  State  Government  of  a  single  build- 
ing, even  the  grounds  and  approaches 
to  which  are  usually  altogether  inade- 
quate, the  various  commonwealths  have 
done  practicallj'  nothing  to  exalt  their 
Capital  City  above  other  cities  or  to  ex- 
press in  it  the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  future. 

Call  the  roll  of  our  State  Capitals 
in  New  England,  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, in  the  South,  in  the  Middle  West, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Is  there  yet  a 
single  one  where  the  legitimate  pride 
of  the  State  has  found  adequate  expres- 
sion or  where  the  State  has  used  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  its  Capital  City  to 
liand  on  and  advance  civilization  ? 

In  Europe,  the  attitude  of  the  people 
is  quite  different.  The  Capital  City  of 
every  kingdom,  petty  principality,  or 
dukedom,  which  corresponds  much 
more  to  our  State  Capitals  than  to  the 
National  Capital,  is  embellished  with 
splendid  palaces,  spacious  gardens,  mu- 
seums, wide  streets  and  promenades, 
art  galleries,  fine  sculpture,  theatres, 
and  opera  houses.  Dresden,  ^Munich, 
Frankfurt,  in  Germany;  Florence.  Ven- 
ice, Naples,  in  Italy;  Lucerne.  Zurich, 
Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  are  examples 
of  what  capital  cities  abroad  have  been 
made  through  the  influence  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  people  of  an  entire  State. 
Such  embellishment  has  proved  a  source 
of  new  wealth  and  it  is  well  known  that 
travelers  spend  millions  of  dollars  and 
make  long  visits  to  these  cities,  thus  .iu.s- 
tifjing  in  an  economic  way  the  wisdom 
of  this  enlightened  policy. 
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Sacramento  is  an  illustration  of  a  city 
til  at  might  easily  become  a  worthy  ex- 
pii'ssion  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  a 
L;rrat  State.  One  of  its  main  functions 
is  to  serve  as  a  State  Capital.  Fur  that 
purpose  it  should  be  planiu'd  and  re- 
planned  as  new  needs  and  changing 
iDuditions  and  rising  standards  require. 
This  applies  first  of  all  to  the  State 
Iniildings.  their  setting  and  approaches, 
I  Hit  it  applies  with  almost  eqnal  force 
til  those  other  features  of  the  city  that 
cm  only  be  appropriately  developed 
til  rough  the  power  and  co-operation  of 
till'  State, — features,  too,  that  affect 
\  itally  the  serviceability  of  Sacramento 
,is  a  Capital  City.  For  example,  the 
Siati?  should  take  whatever  action  is 
ih'-fssary  (1)  to  establish  all  the  main 
tlioriinghfares  of  Sacramento,  not  only 
within  tile  present  city  limits,  which  are 
11,1  rrow,  but  more  especially  in  those 
iiiitlying  sections  which  must,  sooner  or 
Intel-,  form  an  integral  part  of  the  city; 
( i^ )  to  secure  for  public  use.  either  as 
highways  or  open  spaces,  the  most  im- 
piii'taiit  water  frontages  which  are  the 
criiwiiing  features  of  Sacramento's  na- 
tural sceneiy,  and  (3)  to  make  Sacra- 
mento more  and  more  of  an  educational 
city  through  the  establishment  therein 
of  the  various  agencies  of  science,  art 
and  culture. 

There  is  no  question  that  both  the 
public  and  private  wealth  of  California 
will  soon  seek  to  express  itself  more 
definitely  in  art  and  the  higher  forms 
of  education.  The  most  natural  outlet 
for  this  expression  will  be  the  City  of 
Sacramento,  the  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. This  spirit  may  be  expected 
to  show  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
will  be  seen  in  new  and  larger  applica- 
tions to  the  science  of  engineering  and 
the  art  of  landscape  architecture,  to  the 
construction  of  streets,  bridges,  and  all 
other  forms  of  public  works.  Architec- 
ture will  certainly  be  strongly  influ- 
enced, because  of  its  intimate  relation  to 
everyday  life.  ' '  Among  the  arts, ' '  wrote 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  "the  one  that 
has  alike  the  closest  and  widest  relations 
to  the  life  of  a  people — to  its  wants, 
habits,  and  culture — and  which  gives  the 


fullest  and  most  exact  expression  to  its 
moral  dispositions,  its  imagination  and 
its  intelligence  is  that  of  architecture." 
iluseums,  libraries,  public  gardens, 
parks,  and  natural  scenery  will  also  be 
among  these  new  educational  forces. 

Sarraiiiento,  like  other  State  Capitals, 
will  remain  a  city  of  only  ordinary  pub- 
lic appearance  and  convenience  until  the 
State  embraces  its  peculiar  opportunity 
and  assumes  its  legitimate  responsibility. 
Surely,  there  is  as  much  i-eason  for  such 
a  State  as  California  to  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish a  model  city  as  a  model  ranch. 
No  more  possible  is  it  for  the  little  hand- 
ful of  people  living  in  Sacramento  now, 
or  even  the  larger  population  likely  to 
live  there,  in  the  imnu'diate  future,  to 
make  a  Morthy  State  Capital  than  it  was 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  advance  Wasliington  to  a  respect- 
able place  among  the  Capital  cities  of  the 
world.  The  ease  of  Washington  is  clear 
and  convincing  and  there  is  a  strong 
analog.v  between  the  relation  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  Washington, 
.and  that  of  the  State  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Sacramento.  I  am  convinced 
from  observation  and  study  that  a  dig- 
nified and  appropriate  development  of 
the  City  as  a  State  Capital  is  iiiipo.ssible 
by  a  group  of  75,000  or  100,000  people 
with  very  limited  powers  and  a  small 
annual  budget  for  all  municipal  pur- 
poses. The  larger  financial  resources, 
credit  and  authority  of  the  State  must 
somehow  be  secured.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  State  of  California  will 
lose  one  of  its  greatest  opportunities  if  it 
fails  to  conceive  of  Sacramento,  its  Capi- 
tal City,  as  an  educational  and  art  cen- 
ter as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


CITY  CLERKS,  ATTENTION. 

In  order  that  we  may  publish  more 
autlioritativr  ri'porfs  hn-i'at'trr  of 
"What  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  and 
towns  are  doing,"  we  request  you  to 
send  us  by  the  25th  of  each  month  a 
brief  statement  of  any  public  improve- 
ments proposed  or  machinery  and  sup- 
plies wanted.  Kindly  make  a  note  of 
this  on  vour  calendar. 
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THE   THIRD   ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE   LEAGUE  OF 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  MUNICIPALITIES 

Seattle,  Wash.,  November  10,  11,  12,  1914 
By  JOHN  H.  RUSSELL,  Secretary 


The  field  of  operation  of  the  League 
of  Pacific  Northwest  Municipalities  is 
tlie  States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  Tlie  object  of  its  existence  is  to 
supply  to  tlie  new  and  rapidly  growing 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  means 
of  an  enlightened  co-operation  for  muni- 
cipal progress.  This  league,  though  a 
tri-State  organization,  is  not  a  federa- 
tion of  State  leagues  within  its  territory 
nor  a  rival  of  any  of  them.  So  far  from 
regarding  State  leagues  as  its  rivals,  the 
Northwest  League  considers  them  as 
much  needed  complements  of  its  own 
work  and  as  indispensable  co-laborers  in 
a  broad  field  of  oppoi-tunity.  It  was  at 
a  session  of  the  second  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Pacific  Northwest  League 
held  in  Portland  in  1913  that  the  Ore- 
gon League  of  Municipalities  was 
launched  and  given  its  first  impetus. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  League  differs 
from  the  State  leagues  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  first,  in  that  the  former 
ignores  artificial.  State  lines  and  aims  at 
effecting  concerted  effort  among  the  mu- 
nicipalities within  a  natural  boundary 
line  and  within  a  territory  the  needs  of 
whose  cities,  from  an  economic  and  in- 
dustrial standpoint,  are  related  and  sim- 
ilar. Second,  membership  in  the  Tri- 
State  league  is  not,  as  in  the  State 
leagues,  confined  to  municipalities  alone. 
The  membership  of  the  Northwest  league 
consists  (a)  of  towns  and  cities,  (b)  of 
civic  and  commercial  organizations,  and 
(c)  of  individuals.  Third,  though  striv- 
ing in  the  same  territory  for  municipal 
betterment,  the  Tri-State  and  the  State 
leagues  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  put  em- 
phasis upon  different  means  and  agen- 
cies in  achieving  their  common  object. 
The  State  organizations  have  been  em- 
phasizing the  opportunities  of  the  cities 
of  a  single  State  to  co-operate  for  pro- 
curing good  legislation  in  all  matters 
affecting  municipal  corporations.     They 


formulate  and  support  legislative  pro- 
grams which  are  deemed  by  the  leagues  i 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of 
the  municipalities  within  a  common- 
wealth. The  Pacific  Northwest  League,  ' 
on  the  other  hand,  devotes  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  general  legisla- 
tion, believing  that  the  State  leagues 
are  in  a  better  position  for  this  work 
than  the  Tri-State  league.  The  two 
principal  agencies  through  which  the 
League  of  Pacific  Northwest  Municipali- 
ties seeks  to  achieve  its  object  and  upon 
which  it  places  great  emphasis  are :  the 
(a)  Annual  Conference,  and  (b)  its 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference  and  Re- 
search. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  untiring 
efi'orts  of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Haines,  the 
League's  first  secretary,  an  excellent  be- 
ginning was  made  in  the  important  work 
of  collecting  and  maintaining  a  store- 
house of  published  information  on  mu- 
nicipal afi'airs.  Through  the  agency  of 
this  library  of  municipal  reference  the  '• 
Northwest  League  undertakes  to  furnish 
to  its  members,  whether  numicipalities, 
civic  clubs  or  individuals,  information 
relative  to  municipal  problems.  The 
League's  Bureau  of  Municipal  Refer- 
ence has  now  assumed  also  the  functions 
of  research,  and  in  the  future  emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  certain  cities 
without  waiting  for  solicitations  from 
the  municipalities.  Some  effective  work 
of  this  kind  has  already  been  done  in  five 
cities  of  the  Northwest.  The  municipal 
budget  exhibit  described  below  in  con- 
nection with  the  Third  Annual  Confei'- 
ence  is  an  illustration  of  this  new  phase 
of  the  League's  work. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  annual  con- 
ference, the  League  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  three  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  with  them  speakers  of  ability  and 
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repute  from  other  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  municipal  problems  of 
vital  interest  to  the  cities  of  the  North- 
west. Through  this  opportunity  for  pre- 
isenting  and  hearing  presented  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  thought  upon  munici- 
'pal  problems  the  representatives  of  mu- 
Inicipalities  are  stimulated  to  and 
[equipped  for  better  service  in  their  re- 
spective municipalities.  ^Moreover,  the 
! proceedings  of  the  conferences  are  pub- 
ilished  and  spread  broadcast  throughout 
jthe  limits  of  the  League's  field  of  opera- 
■tion. 

The  League  held  its  third  annual  con- 
ference in  Seattle  on  tlie  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  November,  1914.  The  suc- 
;  cess  of  the  conference  was  a  source  of 
i  gratification  to  everyone  interested  in 
ithe  League's  activities  past  or  future. 
The  dominant  features  of  the  meeting 
iii.iy  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  reports  upon  the  work  of  the 
Oregon  League  of  ]\Iunicipalities,  the 
League  of  "Washington  JIunicipalities, 
and  the  League  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Municipalities  were  made  by  their  re- 
spective secretaries. 

Second,  borrowing  from  the  Califor- 
nia League  the  roll  call  of  municipalities, 
the  Conference  listened  to  reports  of  mu- 
nicipal progress  in  the  various  cities  rep- 
resented as  the  delegates  were  called 
upon  to  respond  in  behalf  of  their  cities. 

Third,  five  sessions  were  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  affirmative  and  neg- 
ative argument  on  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  public  utilities.  The 
subject  was  discussed  not  only  in  its  gen- 
eral aspect  but  also  with  reference  to 
particular  classes  of  utilities,  e.  g.,  light 
and  power,  street  railways,  docks  and 
warehouses.  The  last  two  sessions  of  the 
conference  devoted  to  discussion  were 
set  aside  for  an  open  forum  in  which 
anyone  present  could  participate.  The 
proceedings  covering  this  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  conference  will,  when  issued, 
constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  question  of  municipal 
ownership. 

Fourth,  the  League's  municipal  budget 
exhibit  and  pictorial  display  occupying 
a  favorable  location  in  the  most  active 
part  of  the  city  presented  a  comparison 
of  the  municipal  finances    of    the  four 


principal  cities  of  the  Northwest — Seat- 
tle. Portland,  Spokane  and  Tacoma.  The 
exhibit  was  something  entirely  new  in 
the  Northwest,  and,  in  its  comparative 
feature  comprehending  the  buclgets  of 
four  large  cities,  new  perhaps  in  the  en- 
tire country.  The  exhibit  consisting  of 
seventy  colored  charts  and  pictures  vary- 
ing in  size  from  six  to  thirty-six  square 
feet  and  occupying  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  the  wall  space  of  a 
building  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district  of  Seattle,  was  kept  open  for 
five  days.  It  is  estimated  upon  the  basis 
of  actual  counts  made  of  attendance  for 
difi'erent  hours  that  approximately  15.- 
000  persons  saw  the  exhibit. 

The  success  of  this  feature  of  the 
League's  third  annual  conference, 
credit  for  which  is  due  to  Associate 
Professor  Ralph  E.  George,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Business 
in  "Whitman  College,  ma.y  well  be  judged 
in  the  lifiht  of  what  the  Seattle  Munici- 
pal News  had  to  say  in  its  issue  of  No- 
vemlier  14th  in  regard  to  the  budget 
exhibit : 

"The  municipal  exhibit  which  has 
been  open  all  week  at  707  Second  ave- 
nue in  connection  with  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Pacific  North- 
west ^Municipalities  in  Seattle  is  a  lib- 
eral education  in  itself  on  municipal 
finances  and  the  activities  of  the  dift'er- 
ent  departments  of  city  government. 
*  *  *  In  this  display,  budget  facts 
which  are  ordinarily  dry  and  weari- 
some to  the  average  layman,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  graphic  form  calculated  to 
command  the  interest  of  the  most 
casual.  Thousands  of  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  get  in- 
formation on  matters  which  vitally  af- 
fect their  poeketbooks." 

At  the  business  session  of  the  League 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
give  direction  to  the  work  of  the  League 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  ]M. 
Fassett,  Mavor  of  Spokane ;  vice-presi- 
dent, PL  C.'Gill,  Mayor  of  Seattle;  H. 
R.  Albee,  Mayor  of  Portland ;  Arthur 
Hodges,  Ma.vor  of  Boise;  treasurer,  D. 
"W.  Standrod,  Boise ;  secretary,  John  H. 
Russell.  Ph.  D..  head  of  Department  of 
Political  Science.  "Whitman  College: 
executive    committee,    C.    JI.    Fassett, 
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president;  Judge  Thomas  Burke.  Seat- 
tle ;  ex-Governor  Miles  C.  ]Moore,  AValla 
Walla;  John  H.  Russell,  secretary. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tliii'd 
annnal  conference  may  be  procured  liy 
addressing  the  secretary  of  the  League. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
at  thi'  Seattle  Cmiferenee : 

Resolved,  By  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  League  of  Pacific  North- 
west Municipalities  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  proposition  made  by  the 
editors  of  "'Pacific  Municipalities," 
said  publication  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  adopted  as  the  Official  Organ 


of  this  Leag-ue  for  the  ensuing  year  on 
the  terms  mentioned  in  said  proposi- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  city  councils  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  be  and  they  are  here- 
by  urged  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more 
copies  of  "Pacific  Municipalities,"  in 
order  that  they  may  be  informed  of  the 
latest  ideas  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  government, 
and  keep  posted  on  what  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  municipal  improve- 
ments. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONFERENCE 

OF  CITY  OFFICIALS  OF  MONTANA  AND  ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  MONTANA  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 

Great  Falls,  Mont..  December  17th  and  18th,  1914. 


Morning  Session,  December  17. 

The  Fourth  Conference  of  the  City 
Officials  of  the  State  of  Montana  was 
called  to  order  at  10  o  'clock  a.  m.  of  the 
mOrning  of  December  17th  in  the  Palm 
Room  of  the  Rainbow  Hotel,  Great 
Falls,  with  the  following  attendance: 

William  Flynu.  City  Engineer  of  Ana- 
conda :  H.  X.  Jamison,  of  the  Electric 
Light  and  Railway  Department  of  Ana- 
conda:  William  Fitzstephens.  ]\Iayor  of 
Belgrade ;  D.  Spogeu.  ilayor  of  Belt ; 
Robert  Leavens.  Mayor  of  Billings;  J. 
S.  Simineo,  Alderman,  Billings;  H.  ilc- 
Donald.  Alderman,  Billings;  L.  E.  Tor- 
renee.  City  Clerk.  Billings;  A.  M. 
Brandeburg,  Cit.y  Clerk.  Bozeman ;  C. 
C.  Widener.  City  Engineer,  Bozeman : 
Clarence  Smith,  IMayor,  Butte ;  Alex 
ilackel.  City  Attorney,  Butte ;  W.  J. 
Flood.  Engineer  Public  Works.  Butte; 
I).  W.  IMonroe.  Mayor.  Cascade:  N.  T. 
Lease.  jMayor,  Great  Falls;  F.  Johns- 
ton, Alderman.  Great  Falls;  M.  L.  ^Mor- 
ris.  City  Engineer,  Great  Falls;  W.  H. 
Harri.son.  City  Clerk,  Great  Falls:  Cal 
Hubbard,  Alderman,  Great  Falls;  A.  J. 
Fousek.  Alderman.  Great  Falls;  R.  M. 
Armour.  City  Attorney,  Great  Falls ;  A. 
T.  ]\IcDonald.  Park  Superintendent, 
Great  Falls;  Geo.  B.  Calvert,  Alderman, 


Great  Falls;  S.  L.  Haudley.  City  En- 
gineer, Havre ;  Wm.  C.  Riddell,  Alder- 
man, Helena  :  Percy  Witmer,  City  Clerk, 
Helena;  J.  D.  McLeod,  City  P]ngiueer,  , 
Helena :  C.  Ollie  Connor.  Alderman,  . 
Helena  ;  J.  C.  Bebb.  Fire  Chief.  Lewis- 
town  ;  T.  A.  Berkins.  Alderman.  Lewis- 
town  ;  I.  B.  Kirkland,  City  Attorney, 
LewLstown ;  Elbert  F.  Allen,  City  Attor- 
ney, Livingston;  N.  E.  Entrikin.  City 
Clerk,  Livingston;  James  L,  Wallace,. 
Cit.v  Attorney.  Missoula ;  J.  ]\I.  Dunbar, 
Alderman,  Red  Lodge;  F.  Hocking.  Al- 
derman. Walkerville;  Ed.  :\lathews.  Al- 
derman. Walkerville.  and  Edward 
O'Brien,  Mayor,  Anaconda. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by 
Robert  Leavens,  Mayor  of  Billings,  . 
chairman,  who  explained  that  the  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  Montana 
Municipal  League,  and  for  the  discus- 
sion and  adoption  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation affecting  municipalities  of  this 
State  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  Billings  confer- 
ence. 

Mayor  Lea.se  extended  an  official  wel- 
come to  the  Montana  Municipal  League 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Great  Falls. 

Moved  bv  ]\Iayor  Smith  of  Butte  and 
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July  seconded  that  the  President  ap- 
)oiiit  a  eomniittee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
)rogram  for  tliis  convention. 
I  The  President  appointed  Mayor  Lease 
U  Great  Falls,  IMayor  Smith  "of  Butte, 
tind  Alderman  Riddell  of  Helena,  as  the 
'oiiiniittee  on  a  Program. 

Alter  the  Program  Committee  had 
reported  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
jin  adjoxirument  be  taken  until  1:30  ]>. 
in.,  to  enable  the  arrival  of  delegates 
from  the  other  cities  of  Northern  ilon- 
rana. 
iAfternoon  Session,  December  17. 

Tlie  convention  I'eassenihled  pursuant 
to  adjournment  at  1:30  o'clock. 

President  Leavens  called  the  confer- 
I'lirc  to  order  and  called  for  the  report 
lit  ilie  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
ll.\   Laws. 

( 'ity  Attorney  Kirkland  of  Lewi.stown. 
rhairman  of  the  Committee  on  Perman- 
ent Organization,  submitted  the  report 
(if  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
1!\-Laws. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  read 
and  adopted  by  the  conference.  The 
I'l institution  provides  for  an  associate 
iiiciidiership  by  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  civic  organizations  and  makes 
]inivision  for  an  annual  convention.  As- 
sociate members  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion but  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 

Ivich  city  and  town  belonging  to  the 
League  is  entitled  to  two  votes  at  the 
ci invention  providing  there  are  two  or 
more  representatives  present. 

The  officers  of  the  League  consist  of 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents  and 
a  si'cretary-treasurer;  they  also  consti- 
tute the  executive  committee. 

The  duties  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
ail'  to  handle  the  business  of  the  League, 
eolleet  the  membership  dues,  prepare 
annual  reports,  and  issue  such  bulle- 
tins and  publications  as  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  may  decide  to 
provide  for. 

Article  V  prescribes  the  annual  dues 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Cities  of  the  first  class,  ."til  00;  cities 
of  the  second  class,  $50 ;  cities  of  the 
third  class,  $15,  and  towns.  .$10. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  civic 
clubs   mav   become    associate    members 


I)y  the  payment  of  annual  dues  in  the 
amount  of  $10. 

The  next  order  of  business  taken  u]i 
was  the  receipt  and  consideration  of  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  New  Legis- 
lation. j\Ir.  R.  M.  Armour,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  following  measures: 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  extending 
the  boundaries  of  incorporated  cities 
and  towns. 

2.  An  act  requiring  that  any  new 
subdivisions  or  plats  of  additions  with- 
in the  three-mile  limit  of  a  municipality 
nuist  first  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  city  council. 

3.  An  act  enlarging  the  jurisdiction 
of  cities  and  towns  for  dealing  with  the 
gambling  question. 

All  the  foregoing  proposed  measui'es 
were  approved  by  the  League. 

The  committee  submitted  an  automo- 
bile speed  regulation  bill  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  delegates  and  referred 
back  for  further  amendments.  ^Ir. 
Jlitchell  of  the  Library  Board  of  Great 
Falls  addressed  the  League  by  invita- 
tion and  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  library  commission  law  that  had  been 
drawn  by  the  State  Library  Associa- 
tion. The  law  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  State  Library  Commission  of  three 
members  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only  to  local  librai-ies ;  it  also  provides 
for  the  creation  of  county  libraries.  Mr. 
^Mitchell  stated  that  a  similar  law  has 
been  adopted  in  all  the  States  except 
eleven. 

LTpon  motion  of  ]\Ir.  Riddell.  the  pro- 
posed bill  was  approved  by  the  League, 
ilr.  Allen  then  presented  a  park  bill 
which  he  had  been  delegated  to  draw 
up.  and  upon  motion,  it  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee  for  amending,  so  as 
to  embody  swimming  pools  and  skating 
rinks.  Another  bill  was  then  submitted 
by  'Sir.  Allen  providing  for  changing 
the  method  of  apportioning  saloon  li- 
censes so  that  the  cities  and  towns 
would  get  the  benefit  of  those  assessed 
within  the  city  limits.  It  was  moved  by 
]\Ir.  Torrence  and  carried  that  the 
League  approve  the  bill  and  lu'ge  the 
legislative  committee  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  have  the  same  passed. 

Another  bill  submitted  bv  ^Ir.  Allen 
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was  one  withdrawing  power  from  the 
public  service  commission  for  regulat- 
ing the  rates  of  municipally  owned 
plants.  After  some  discussion  the  pro- 
jiosed  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 

The  matter  of  improving  the  building 
laws  of  the  State  was  next  taken  up. 
with  the  result  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  Firemen's  Association  and 
frame  a  bill  remodeling  the  building 
laws  with  particular  respect  to  hotels, 
theaters  and  moving  picture  shows.  The 
questiou  of  a  new  police  law  for  cities 
with  an  old  age  pension  law  for  police- 
men was  then  discussed,  but  no  action 
on  the  matter  was  taken  by  the  League. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  placed  in 
nomination  and  thereupon  eleeted  hy 
acclamation :  President,  Robert  Leav- 
ens, ilayor  of  Billings ;  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident. Alex  Maekel  of  Butte ;  Second 
Vice-President.  I.  B.  Kirkland  of  Lewis- 
town;  Third  Vice-President,  Cal  Hub- 
l)ard  of  Great  Falls;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, X.  E.  Entrikin  of  Livingston. 

^Ir.  Smith  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  League  to  the  neee.ssity  of  seeur- 
ina'  a  .strong  Committee  on  Legislation. 
His  remarks  were  followed  by  ]Mr. 
Hubbard,  who  made  a  motion  that  the 
chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  in- 
cluding the  chair,  which  committee 
would  have  authority  to  select  two  ad- 
ditional members.  The  President  then 
appointed  Mr.  Hubbard  and  'Sir.  Con- 
nor on  the  committee. 

SECOND  DAY. 
Morning  Session,  December  18. 

The  convention  assembled  pursuant 
to  adjournment  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The 
tirst  order  of  business  was  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  on  the  Special  Im- 
provement District  Law.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislative  Committee. 
The  question  of  revenue  laws  was  next 
taken  up  iipon  a  written  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  ilr.  Smith.  In  the  discussion 
upon  this  resolution  IMr.  Kirkland  called 
jiarticular  attention  to  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  by  the  adoption  of 


a  law  similar  to  the  law  of  Wisconsin 
which  requires  that  all  deeds  must  state 
the  actual  consideration,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  assessors  have  the  records  to 
go  by  and  property  is  thus  assessed  at 
its  actual  value.  Discussion  on  the  mat- 
ter was  participated  in  by  Messrs, 
Maekel  of  Butte,  Connor  of  Helena,  and 
Fousek  of  Great  Falls,  after  which  the 
resolution  was  adopted.  Upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Maekel  it  was  decided  to  have 
the  legi-slative  committee  endeavor  to 
secure  legislation  authorizing  munici- 
palities to  license  public  utility  corjiora- 
tions  operating  inside  the  city  limits  at 
rates  between  one  and  five  per  cent. 

i\Ir.  Armour  next  reported  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  had  decided  to 
amend  the  proposed  automobile  law  by 
providing  for  a  division  of  the  revenue 
coming  in  from  i-egistration  fees  and 
fines,  and  asked  for  the  approval  of  the 
League  to  the  amendment  which  was 
then  given. 

Mr.  Spogen  introduced  a  bill  author- 
izing exclusion  of  territory.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  League,  as  was  also  an- 
other bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Parks  authorizing  the  condemnation  of 
real  estate  for  park  purposes  inside  or 
outside  the  corporate  limits. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select 
additional  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  to  attend  sessions  of  the  leg- 
islature when  necessary  reported  the 
names  of  Mr,  Connor  of  Helena;  Alder- 
man Berkins  of  Lewistown;  City  At- 
torney "Wallace  of  Missoula ;  Mayor 
Lease  of  Great  Falls;  Mayor  Buell  of 
Bozeman.  and  President  Leavens  as  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  committee.  The 
names  were  confirmed  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

Upon  motion  of  I\Ir.  Smith,  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was  instructed  to  print 
a  summary  of  the  minutes  of  the  League 
for  distribution  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
State.  The  President  then  appointed 
the  list  of  permanent  committees  for 
the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Kirkland  then 
took  up  the  matter  of  adopting  an  offi- 
cial organ  for  the  League.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Leagues  had  adopted  "Paci- 
fic ^Municipalities,"  the  official  organ  of 
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ithe  California  League,  saying.  "If  the 
iLeague  adopts  this  publication,  they 
will  open  their  columns  for  any  infor- 
iination  that  it  is  desired  to  put  before 
'the  people  and  it  will  be  published  free 
lof  charge,  the  only  stipulation  made 
ibeing  that  the  cities  and  towns  which 
are  members  of  the  League  subscribe 
for  one  or  two  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion." He  thereupon  introduced  the 
ifollowing  resolution  and  moved  its 
ladoption  : 

I  Resolved,  By  the  Fourth  Conference 
of  the  Montana  Municipal  League  that 
in  consideration  of  the  proposition  made 
by  the  editors  of  "Pacific  Municipali- 
ties," said  publication  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  adopted  as  the  official  organ 
of  this  League  for  the  ensuing  year  on 
the  terms  mentioned  in  said  proposi- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  City  Councils  of 
the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Montana  be 
and  they  are  hereby  urged  to  subscribe 
for  one  or  more  copies  of  "Pacific  Mu- 
nicipalities," in  order  that  they  may  be 


informed  of  the  latest  ideas  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  munici- 
pal government,  and  keep  posted  on 
what  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
municipal  improvements. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  w^as  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  next 
convention  of  the  League.  The  follow- 
ing cities  were  placed  in  nomination : 
Butte,  by  Mayor  Smith ;  Lewistown,  by 
I.  B.  Kirkland;  Belt,  by  Mr.  Spogen; 
^lissoula.  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Helena, 
by  Mr.  Connor.  Upon  vote  taken  Butte 
was  found  to  be  the  choice  for  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 

ilr.  Connor  then  moved  that  the  time 
for  the  next  convention  be  left  with 
the  p]xecutive  Committee,  which  mo- 
tion was  dul.v  seconded  and  carried.  No 
further  biisiness  coming  before  the 
meeting  the  convention  adjourned  sine 
die. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE.— These  ordinances  will  be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg-on,  ■Washingi;on,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building-,  San  Prancisco,  accompanied  hy  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using-.  City  attorneys  are 
urged  to   make   free   use    of  this    service. 

Base,  establishing  and  designation.     San  Leaudro,  36-a. 

Grade,  establishing  on  certain  portion  of  street.     Venice,  36-b. 

Cafe  licenses,  regulating.     Venice,  36-c. 

Filth,   prohibiting  breeding  place  for  flies.     Hnntingtoii  Beach,   36-d. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  re(iiiiriiig  to  be  screened  to  protect  from  flies.     Hunt- 

inuton  Beach.   36-d. 
Wiring,   rcgidatimi   of  electrical    (amending).     San  Diego,   36-e. 
Utensils   and  dishes,   regulating   cleaning   and  use   in   public    places.      Berke- 
ley, 36-f. 
Assessor  and  tax  collector,   i)i-escribing  the  duties  of.     Susanville,   36-g. 
Dogs,  imposing  tax  on.     Susanville,  36-h. 
Traffic,  regulating    (amending).     Stockton.     36-i. 
Business  licenses,  fixing  rates  of.     Santa  Ana,  36-j. 
Taxes,   pi-dviding  system  for  assessment,  lew  and  collection  of.     San  Lean- 

dro,   37-a. 
Telephone  franchise.     Alameda,  37-b. 
Business   licenses,    reuulatins   certain   kinds   of    (amending).      San   Fernando, 

38-a. 
Disincorporation,  calling  special  election  for.     Boulder  Creek,  38-b. 
Fish  and  game  warden,  consolidating  oft'ice   of.     Santa  Cruz,   38-c. 
City    Clerk,    establishing    oft'ice   hours    and   location    of   office.      (Amending). 

Sierra  Madre,  38-d. 
Grade,   changing  the   established   grade   on  certain   street.     Venice,   38-e. 
Streets,  accepting,   naming  and  establishing   grade.     Newport  Beach,   38-f. 
Meat  and  fowl,  ])rohibiting  the  sale  of  unwholesome,  stale,  tainted  or  putrid. 

Asldand.  Oi'e..  38-h.     Sacramento,  44-0. 
School  building,  providing  for  the   ajiiirojiriation   of  monev  for  construction 

of.      Berl<eley,   38-i. 
Jitney  bus  ordinance.     Pasadena.  39-a. 
Tree  Stumps,    proliibiting  the   maintenance  of.     Daly   City,   39-b. 
County  Clerk,  Recorder  and  Registrar  of  Voters,  consolidating  the  office  of. 

Tehama.  30-c. 
Special  election,  calling  for  tlie  election  of  fifteen  freeholders.     Venice,  39-d. 
Traffic,    declarinu-   to   be    danuerous   and    suspending    trafi'ic    on   street.      San 

Diego.  39-e. 
Boats,  regulating  privately  owned  boats  on  lake.    Oakland.  39-f. 
Weeds,    grass,    and    inflammable    vegetation,    providing    for    the    destruction 

and  rem()\-a]  (if.     Saci'ainento,  39-g. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  regulating  sale  of.     San  Bruno.  40-a. 
Signs,  regiilatins'  the   size   of  and   manner   of  hauaius'.     Bellinoham,   Wash., 

40-b.  ' 

Business  licenses,   fixing  rate   of.     Pierced.   41 -a. 
Gambling,  ]i)-ohibiting.  Vacaville,  41 -li. 
Board  of  Health,  establishing,     San  Bruno.  41-e. 
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Jitney  bus   ordinance.     Oakland,   42-a. 

Trees,    shrubs,    i-cmilatiiii;'    jilantiiig    and    preservation    on    public    highways. 
Sacramento,  42-c. 

Buildings,    regulating   eonstruftion,    altering,    repairing    and    removal.      Man- 
hattan Beach.  43-e. 

Plumbing,   prescribing  regulations.     Newport  Beach,  4-4-a. 

Bars,  barricades  and  other  obstructions,  prohibiting  the  erection  or  mainte- 
nance at  doors  and  windows.     Sacramento,  44-g. 

Street  obstruction,  prohibiting  unlawt'id  assemblies  that  may  lead  to  breach 
of  the   ]U'ace.     Sacramento,   4.5-a. 

Tree   market,    estalilishing    and    locating   and   providing    for   its    government. 

Sacramento,    4r)-b. 

Lottery  tickets,  [irohihiting  the  ixtssession   of.     Sacramento.  45-c. 

Building  inspecting,  creating  department   of   (amending).     Sacramento.   45-d. 

Transfer  of  powers  from  Department  of  Education  to  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Safety.     Sai-raincnto.  4r)-e. 

Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,  creating  office  of.     Sacramento,  45-f. 

Playground   Supervisor,   Assistant  and  Special  Instructor,    prcscrilnng   qnali- 
tication   and   duties.      Sacramento,   45-(r. 

Passenger  elevator  attendant  in  city  hall,  appointment  and  amount  of  salary. 
Sacramento,   45-h. 

Water,  regulating  use  of  and  charges  to  be  made.     Sacramento.   46-a. 

Liquors,  regulating  sale  of.     Sacramento,  46-b. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS   OF   INTEREST  TO   PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Charters.  See.  58  (Cal.  App.).  A  charter  adopted  pursuant  to  Const.  Art.  11. 
is  not  a  law  .passed  by  a  municipality,  but  has  the  force  of  an  act  of  the 
Ijcgislature. — Stern  v.  Council  of  City  of  Berkeley,  145  P.  167. 

Change  of  grade.  Sec.  656  (Wash.).  Ordinances  establishing  street  and  side- 
walk grades  cannot  be  amended  or  repealed  by  mere  order  or  motion. — 
Ludwigs  V.  City  of  Walla  Walla,  145  P.  193. 

See.  394  (Wash.).  Property  owners  could  not  recover  against  a  city  for 
destruction  of  sidewalks  not  conforming  to  the  official  grade,  but  could 
recover  for  lowering  their  sidewalks  below  the  established  grade  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  improvements  of  the  street. — Ludwigs  v.  Citj'  of  AValla 
Walla,  145  P.  193. 

Sec.  101  (Wash.).  Where  a  city  had  established  a  sidewalk  grade  by 
formal  ordinance,  it  could  not  change  such  grade  without  paymetit  of 
damages  to  abutting  propertv  owners. — Ludwigs  v.  City  of  Walla  Walla. 
145  P:  193. 

See.  223  (Wash.).  Where  land  was  taken  for  the  extension  of  a  street, 
a  verdict  awarding  $150  for  damage  to  remaining  land  suffieientlj'  showed 
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that  sucli  sum  was  the  net  damage  over  special  beuefits  under  Rem.  &  Bal. 
Code,  Sec.  7782. — In  re  Pine  Street  Assessment  in  Citv  of  Walla  Walla, 

145  P.  179. 

Contracts.  Sec.  374  (Wash.).  On  abandonment  of  the  contract  held  the  city 
could  not  retain  the  benefits  without  liability  upon  a  quantum  meruit. — 
Mallory  v.  City  of  Olympia,  145  P.  627. 

The  equities  being  equal,  held  that  the  contractor  might  recover  a 
reasonable  value  of  part  performance  on  a  contract  abandoned  by  him. — Id. 

Intoxicating  liquors.  A  condition  of  a  bond  given  under  Haight  Liquor  Law, 
See.  4.  which  would  prevent  a  druggist  from  selling  intoxicating  liquors 
at  all,  held  violative  of  the  legislative  intent.— Stated.  Forch,  146  P.  110. 

Local  improvements.  See.  324  (Wash.).  Under  Laws  1909,  p.  569,  and  Laws 
1905,  p.  281,  the  determination  of  the  city  council  as  to  the  necessity  for 
local  improvements  cannot  be  collaterally  attacked  by  a  suit  to  quiet  title. — • 
Richardson  v.  City  of  Olympia,  145  P.  963. 

Motor  vehicle  act.  Sec.  703  (Cal.  App.).  The  State  may  make  any  reasonable 
regulation  of  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  on  public  wavs. — Ex  parte  Smith, 

146  P.  82. 

A  city  ordinance  limiting  speed  of  motor  vehicles  uniformly  to  12  miles 
an  hour  within  the  city  held  superseded  by  motor  vehicle  act. — Id. 

Motor  vehicle  act  is  a  revenue  measure  and  overrides  all  municipal 
regulations  of  the  same  matter. — Id. 

Prescriptive  right  to  street.  Sec.  8  (Wash.).  Where  tidelaud  designated  as  a 
street  on  a  plat  was  used  by  the  public  for  more  than  10  years  after  a  third 
person  acquired  title,  the  public  acquired  by  prescription  a  street,  though 
the  plat  was  invalid. — Mason  County  v.  IMcReavy,  145  P.  993. 

Recall.  Sec.  273  (Cal.  App.).  Under  Code  Civ.  Proc,  Sec.  1112,  one  who  has 
been  recalled  from  office  as  city  trustee  cannot  contest  the  right  of  another 
to  succeed  him  on  the  grounds  specified  in  Code  Civ.  Proc,  Sec.  1111, 
subds.  1  and  4.— White  v^  Brendlin.  145  P.  739. 

Restricted  district.  Sec.  626  (Cal.).  The  prohibition  of  the  operation  of  stone 
crushers  in  certain  districts  within  a  city  cannot  be  justified  iinder  the 
police  power  if  such  operation  is  permitted  in  another  district  where  it 
interferes  more  with  the  health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  the  surrounding  resi- 
dents.—Ex  parte  Throop,  145  P.  1029. 

Special  assessments.  Sec.  408  (Okl.).  A  reasonable  doubt  as  to  a  city's  charter 
power  to  impose  a  special  assessment  should  be  resolved  against  the  power. 
—Missouri,  K.  &  T.  Ry.  Co.  v.  City  of  Tulsa,  145  P.  398. 

Statutes.  Sec.  211  (Idaho).  The  title  to  an  act  may  be  resorted  to  as  an  aid 
in  determining  the  legislative  intent. — State  v.  Forch,  146  P.  110. 

Taxes.  Sec.  511  (Wash.).  Under  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code.  Sec.  9235,  relating  to  the 
lien  of  taxes,  taxes  for  1912,  on  land  passing  to  a  municipal  corporation  by 
condemnation  February  20,  1913.  held  a  lien  against  the  owner  and  not 
against  the  municipality .^Port  of  Seattle  v.  Tesler  Estate,  145  P.  209. 

Water  companies.  Sec.  201  (Cal.  App.).  A  public  service  corporation  supply- 
ing water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  must  furnish  water  on  the  payment  or 
tender  of  the  established  lesal  rates. — Hatfield  v.  People's  Water  Co.,  145 
P.  164. 
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City  and  Town  Officials  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana 
j  Attention. 

Printed  elsewhere  in  these  pages  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  recently 
•  adopted  by  the  League  of  Pacific  Northwest  Municipalities,  and  also  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Montana  Municipal  League,  urging  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  States  mentioned  to  subscribe  for  ' '  Pacific  Municipalities, ' '  the  publication 
adopted  by  said  Leagues  as  their  official  organ.  Will  say  in  passing  that  it  is 
the  intention  in  future  issues  to  run  articles  and  news  of  particular  interest  to 
these  municipalities.  Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  of  California  annually 
subscribe  for  not  less  than  seven  copies  each  month  for  their  off'icials. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  "Pacific  Municipalities"  is  $2.00  per 
annum  per  copy,  but  imder  a  special  agreement  with  the  Leagues  mentioned 
a  rate  of  $1.25  per  copy  has  been  established  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
States  mentioned. 

It  is  your  duty  as  an  off'icial  to  keep  posted  on  the  methods  and  doings 
of  the  most  progressive  cities  and  towns  on  the  coast,  and  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  to  do  this  is  through  "Pacific  Municipalities." 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  you  are  requested  to  take  the  matter  up  in  your 
council  at  once  and  send  your  subscriptions  on  the  blank  below. 

Cut  off  on  this  line. 


To  "Pacific  iluiiicipalitics," 

Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  : 

Enclosed  find  a  warrant  for Dollar.s, 

in  payment  for subscriptions  to  "Pacific  Municipalities," 

and  you  will  please  add  the  following  names  to  your  mailing  list : 

Name.  City  or  Town.  State. 
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What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing 


fCity  Clerks  are  requested  to  send  in  no- 
tices not  later  tlian  the  20th  of  each  month). 

Alameda  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Bosshard  re- 
ports that  on  April  14,  there  will  be  a  bond 
election  to  vote  $300,000  for  schools  and 
$200,000  for  the  harbor. 

Alhambra  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Eddy  re- 
ports the  near  completion  of  the  $40,- 
000  public  library  building:  also  the 
completion  of  a  large  culvert  over  the 
SI  ill  Creek  Arroyo  between  Alhambra 
and  San  Gabriel,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pave  and  light  with  ornamental  lamp  posts. 
Alhambra  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Pasadena  and  South  Pasadena  for  the 
construction  of  a  joint  outfall  sewer  plant 
and  plans  are  now  in  preparation.  Xew 
school  buildings  to  the  amount  of  $186,000 
are  under  construction;  two  of  them  have 
been  completed  and  have  just  been  occu- 
pied. Alhambra  recently  voted  a  new  char- 
ter and  adopted  the  City  Manager  Plan  of 
Government  which  goes  into  effect  July  1. 

Angels  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Brodie  reports 
that  the  city  contemplates  the  construction 
of  a  corrugated  flooring  with  concrete  top 
on  their  steel  bridge. 

Arcadia  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Crimes  reports 
that  the  city  has  voted  bonds  for  a  water 
system  and  street  improvements  and  work 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  bonds 
aie  sold. 

Azusa  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Bouldin  reports 
that  the  city  will  receive  bids  for  the  con- 
stiiiction  of  a  new  water  and  lighting  system 
to  cost  about  $55,000;  also  that  the  city 
is  planning  two  miles  of  electroliers  as  soon 
as  the  system  is  ready. 

Bakersfield  Cal.).  City  Clerk  .Tones  re- 
ports the  recent  purchase  of  a  Seagraves 
fire  engine  which  will  be  delivered  about 
SI  arch  20.  As  the  city  proposes  to  install 
motor  driven  fire  apparatus,  the  city  council 
desires  to  sell  two  steam  fire  engines,  two 
hose  wagons  and  one  chemical,  all  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Baker  (Ore.).  City  Clerk  reports  proposi- 
tion of  putting  in  one  bridge  to  cost  about 
$4500  and  also  buying  a  combination  sprin- 
kler and   flusher. 

Beaumont  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Watson  re- 
ports the  proposed  improvement  of  several 
streets  and  the  laying  of  about  two  miles  of 
sidewalks. 

Benicia  (Cal.)  received  bids  February  9, 
for  improving  East  Fifth  street  by  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  macadam  pavement  thereon; 


also  construction  of  culverts  on  certain  por- 
tions thereof. 

Billings  (Mont.).  City  Clerk  Torrence  re- 
ports that  city  proposes  for  lfll5  approxi- 
mately $75,000  worth  of  street  paving,  $10,- 
000  for  sanitary  sewers;  $50,000  for  storm 
sewers  and  $125,000  for  water  works. 

Calistoga  (Cal.)  will  have  a  sewer  system 
in  the  congested  part  of  the  town  to  cost 
about   $20,000. 

Chehalis  (Wash.).  Commissioners  of 
Lewis  County  have  awarded  contract  for 
building  of  steel  bridge  across  Newankum 
River,  six  miles  from  Chehalis. 

Cheney  (Wash.).  Town  Clerk  Lasher  re- 
ports that  the  council  is  about  to  have  a  lot 
of  cement  sidewalks  constructed  throughout 
the  town.  The  council  also  has  in  contem- 
plation the  drilling  of  a  deep  well. 

Colton  (Cal.).  School  trustees  received 
bids  February  26  for  erecting  a  new  giam- 
mar  school. 

Corning  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Randle  reports 
a  proposition  to  issue  $6000  for  extensions 
and  improvements  to  the  water  system  and 
$24,000  for  extensions  to  the  sewer  system. 

Delano  has  voted  $23,000  bonds  for  erect- 
ing a  new  grammar  school. 

East  San  Diego  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Early 
reports  that  the  city  contemplates  paving 
with  asphalt  on  I'niversity  avenue  for  about 
1%  miles;  the  work  will  be  done  under  the 
improvement  act. 

El  Monte  will  receive  bids  March  5  for 
grading,  macadamizing  and  constructing 
curbs. 

Elsinore  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Carter  reports 
that  the  city  is  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lot  of  cement  sidewalks  in  the  near 
future. 

Emeryville  (Cal.).  Town  Clerk  Jenks  re- 
ports that  the  fire  department  is  construct- 
ing a  chemical  engine  with  funds  provided 
principally  by  private  subscription.  Contract 
has  been  awarded  for  a  fire  alarm  system 
which  will  be  installed  within  the  next  90 
days. 

Etna  Mills  (Cal.).  Town  Clerk  Smith  re- 
ports that  a  new  sewer  system  is  under  con- 
struction. 

Everett  (Wash.).  The  city  engineer  has 
been  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewer  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Ad- 
dition. The  City  Commissioners  are  con- 
templating the  asphalting  of  the  elevated 
wooden  roadway  extending  from  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Everett  avenue  bridge  eastward 
to  where  it  joins  the  county  road. 
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[  Fresno  received  bids  IMarch  1  for  con- 
structing a  stone  sidewalk  on  portion  of  "R" 
street;  also  for  the  construction  of  corru- 
gated iron  culverts  on  several  streets. 

Germantown  (Cal.)  may  call  an  election 
j  to  vote  $10,000  for  a  school  building. 

!  Glendale  may  improve  water  system  to 
j  amount  of  .$10,000. 

I  Granite  Falls  (Ore.).  Town  Clerk  .Jewell 
J  reports  the  contemplated  e.xtension  of  the 
I  municipal  water  system. 

Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  has  issued  bonds  for 
a  railroad  and  have  already  constructed  one 

unit. 

Harlowton  (Mont.).  Town  Clerk  Camp- 
■  bell  reports  that  $l."i,000  is  to  be  expended 
for  constructing  and  extending  the  water 
\vorks.  and  that  in  all  probability  a  pump, 
iinn  mains  and  a  tank  will  be  purchased. 
About  $2.5,000  worth  of  concrete  sidewalks 
ari'  to  be  constructed. 

Hayward  (Cal.)  received  bids  February  17 
for  one  motor-driven  combination  chemical 
and  hose  wagon. 

Hermosa  Beach  (Cal.).  Trustees  will 
probably  be  presented  with  petition  for  in- 
stallation of  ornamental  lights  and  sidewalks 
fin  .Manhattan  and  Hermosa  avenues. 

Hollister  (Cal.)  is  talking  of  installing  a 
niw  electrolier  system. 

Holtville  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  IMercer  re- 
ports that  Holtville  expects  to  put  in  half  a 
mile  of  steel  pipe;  also  a  motor  pump  and 
,  concrete  settling  basin.  Plans  will  be  ready 
in  JIarch. 

Huntington  Beach  (Cal.)  received  bids 
February  8th  for  grading,  paving,  oiling, 
constructing  cement  sidewalks,  curbs  and 
corrugated  iron  culverts  on  the  following 
streets:  11th  street,  8th  street,  6th  street, 
5th- street,  Jlagnolia  avenue  and  Acacia  ave- 
nue. $70,000  has  been  voted  for  a  grammar 
school. 

Kingsburg  (Cal.)  has  voted  $40,000  for  a 
grammar  school. 

Krupp  (Wash.).  City  Clerk  Erickson  re- 
ports the  recent  installation  of  a  street 
lighting  system. 

Imperial  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Foster  reports 
that  Imperial  is  about  to  commence  work  on 
sewer  and  water  extensions  and  a  water  Al- 
teration plant  and  will  advertise  for  bids 
and  material  in  the  near  future. 

Le  Grande  (Ore.).  City  .Manager  Lafky 
reports  the  proposed  construction  of  an  un- 
dergro-ind  railroad  crossing  on  Second 
street;  also  extensions  to  the  municipal 
reservoir  and  probability  of  extensions  to 
the  pipe  line;  also  the  construction  of  a  30- 
inch  drain  for  a  distance  of  four  blocks. 
Petitions  are  in  for  the  construction  of  a 
$2.1,000  drain  estimated  at  $6000.  The  city 
will  pay  the  balance  of  its  outstanding  war- 
ranted indebtedness  wiiich  was  reduced  las; 
from  $110,000  to  $70,000. 


Lindsay  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Bogart  reports 
paving  under  contemplation. 

Livermore  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Smith  re- 
ports that  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced for  putting  bitulithic  pavement  in 
all  the  main  streets  of  the  city;  cost  esti- 
mated at  about  JK'.'i.OOO,  one-third  of  this 
amount  to  be  paid  liy  a  municipal  bond  is- 
sue. 

Lodi  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Clark  reports  the 
proposed  installation  of  storm  sewers  in  four 
blocks  of  West  Elm  street  preparatory  to 
paving  and  lighting  the  street.  The  Street 
Department  will  advertise  for  one  new  sprin- 
kling wagon  to  add  to  its  equipment  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  trustees  have 
promised  to  lend  aid  in  building  a  municipal 
swimming  pool. 

Los  Angeles  will  receive  bids  March  4  for 
furnishing  water  meters  with  connections 
and  bronze  meter  connections.  On  Febru- 
ary 10  bids  were  received  for  a  power  lawn 
mower.  Board  of  Education  received  bids 
February  2-">  for  erecting  a  gymnasium  build- 
ing. 

Los  Bancs  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  McPhail  re- 
ports the  employment  of  County  Surveyor 
Cowell  to  draw  plans  and  specifications  for 
paving  several  of  the  main  streets  with  con- 
crete and  asphalt. 

Los  Gates  (Cal.).  Town  clerk  Winning 
reports  the  near  completion  of  street  paving 
■for  which  the  town  was  bonded  for  $3.5,000 
in  1913;  also  that  Los  Gatos  is  advertising 
for  a  gasoline  motor  driven  combination 
chemical    fire   apparatus. 

Manhattan  Beach  (Cal.)  received  bids 
February  17  tor  the  construction  of  concrete 
paving,  cement  curbs  and  sidewalks,  con- 
struction of  parking  and  parkways,  corru- 
gated iron  storm  drains  and  installation  of 
ornamental  lighting  posts. 

Medford  (Ore.).  City  Recorder  Foss 
claims  that  Jledford  is  the  best  paved  city 
of  its  size  in  the  country,  besides  having  an 
exceptionally  good  gravity  water  system  and 
adequate  sewer  system. 

Monterey  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Kay  reports 
completion  of  three  additions  to  the,  storm 
water  system  at  a  cost  of  about  $8000. 

Morgan  Hill  (Cal.).  Town  Clerk  Bone  re- 
ports the  proposition  to  remodel  the  town 
hall  at  a  cost  of  about  $1000. 

Napa  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Scribner  reports 
that  council  will  adopt  specifications  at  next 
meeting  for  a  $10,000  storm  sewer.  Xapa  is 
also  contemplating  the  installation  of  elec- 
troliers for  lighting  the  streets  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  present  arc  system.  City  Clerk 
a'so  reports  that  the  citizens  are  looking 
forward  with  great  expectations  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  charter  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect .Iiine  1. 

National  City,  Chula  Vista  and  Sweet- 
water Valley  may  form  a  water  district  and 
acquire  $1,000,000  water  system  now  owned 
by  the  Sweetwater  Company. 
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North  Bend  (Ore.).  City  Recorder  llay- 
bee  reports  contract  recently  let  for  10,600 
square  yards  of  pavement  and  specifications 
prepared  for  8000  yards  more. 

Oakdale  Irrigation  District  will  shortly  ad- 
vertise for  construction  of  canals  and  later- 
als which  will  cost  nearly  $300,000. 

Oakland.  The  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Club  Consolidated 
have  started  to  issue  a  monthly  publication 
entitled  "Oakland's  Achievements."  As  the 
name  signifies  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  all 
matters  concerning  the  progress  of  the  city 
named.  Bids  were  received  February  11  for 
furnishing  and  installing  lighting  fixtures 
in  the  Auditorium  building.  On  the  same 
date  bids  were  received  for  installing 
theater  curtains  and  hangings  for  said  build- 
ing. 

Odessa  (Wash.).  City  Clerk  Nevins  re- 
ports that  Odessa  is  in  the  market  for  a 
pump  for  pumping  water  from  wells  into  the 
town  reservoir. 

Omak  (Wash.).  Town  Clerk  reports  con- 
tracts amounting  to  $4000  are  to  be  let  for 
two  street  improvement  districts. 

Ontario  (Cal.)  wants  to  purchase  three 
miles  of  IS-inch  sewer  pipe  and  one  mile  of 
10-inch  sewer  pipe.  Prices  will  be  consid- 
ered on  both  vitrified  and  concrete  pipe. 

Oroville  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Jlitchell  re- 
ports preparations  to  pave  about  30  blocks 
of  the  residential  district  with  bitulithic 
pavement  under  the  "Improvement  Act  of 
1911." 

Palo  Alto  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Kasson  re- 
ports a  proposed  bond  election  for  March 
19  for  $40,000  bonds  to  complete  water  sys- 
tem and  sewers  and  install  fire  hydrants.  If 
the  bonds  are  voted  the  city  proposes  to 
inaugurate  a  continuous  program  of  street 
paving  until  the  entire  city  is  paved. 

Pasadena  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Dyer  reports 
the  proposed  paving  of  the  entire  portion 
of  Terrace  Drive  and  Elevado  Drive:  also 
proposed  installation  of  posts,  conduits, 
wires  and  lamps  along  South  Lake  avenue; 
also  intention  of  laying  water  mains  on  Ter- 
race Drive  and  Arroyo  Drive. 

Philipsburg  (Mont.).  City  Clerk  Xeu  re- 
ports that  city  intends  to  improve  the  water 
works  system  and  put  in  about  two  miles  of 
pipe. 

Piedmont  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Howard  re- 
ports the  recent  purchase  of  1300  feet  of  fire 
hose.  The  city's  Winton  auto  has  been 
overhauled  and  equipped  with  two  40-ganon 
chemical  tanks,  50  feet  of  fire  hose  and  two 
18-foot  ladders.  The  board  is  contemplating 
the  installation  of  26  additional  fire  alarm 
boxes;  also  the  city  has  just  purchased  two 
new  park  and  playground  sites  which  it  is 
proposed  to  improve  in  the  near  future. 

Placerville  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Weather- 
wax   reports   that   trustees   are   thinking   of 


grading  and  paving  "P"  street  if  proper  ways 
and  means  can  be  devised;  also  that  ladies 
are  trying  to  secure  a  new  park  for  the  city. 

Pleasanton  (Cal.)  wants  to  purchase  an 
auto  fire  truck.  Trustees  are  prepared  to 
spend  $6000. 

Plentywood  (Mont.).  Town  clerk  Oleson 
reports  proposed  construction  of  two  blocks 
of  concrete  sidewalks  and  three  blocks  of 
lateral  sewers. 

Pomona  (Cal.).  A  petition  has  been  cir- 
culated requesting  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate $200,000  for  automobile  highway  im- 
provement in  order  to  bring  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  highway  into  Los  Angeles  by  way  of 
JIammoth,  Wash.,  Banning  and  San  Ber- 
nardino, instead  of  El  Centro  and  San  Diego. 

Portervilie  (Cal.)  received  bids  February 
S  for  improving  portion  of  Morton  street  by 
grading  and  construction  asphaltic  concrete 
pavement. 

Redlands  (Cal.)  has  decided  to  construct 
a  concrete  bridge  across  the  Zanja  at  north 
end  of  Third  street.  Also  a  bridge  will  be 
built  at  Fifth  street. 

Reedley  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Knauer  reports 
that  specifications  are  being  prepared  for  ad- 
ditional pumping  machinery  to  deliver  750 
G.  P.  M.  against  a  head  of  180  feet  including 
insuction;  also  to  purchase  a  fire  pressure 
engine.  City  has  decided  to  improve  their 
street  lighting  system  by  purchasing  more 
lights. 

Richmond  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Faris  re-J 
ports  bids  will  be  called  for  March  8  forf 
constructing  lateral  sewers  in  the  Bay  View 
Park  District  and  will  require  about  22,000 
feet  of  ironstone  sewer  pipe  and  about  15,000 
Y's.  Specifications  call  for  36  manholea 
and  24  lampholes.  Bids  were  received  Feb- 
ruary 15  for  constructing  a  reinforced  con- 
crete wharf.  Richmond  Annex  citizens  hava 
been  holding  meetings  for  discussing  better, 
sewers,  lights  and  streets. 

Roseburg     (Ore.)     recently     amended     its 
charter  and  voted  $500,000  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction   of    a    railroad    from    Roseburg   to 
Coos    Bay,    whicli    will    give    railroad    com- 
munication   which    Roseburg   has    been    am- 
bitious  to  secure  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature,} 
express   authority   was   given   municipalities  \ 
to  bond  for  railroad  construction.  The  bonds  t 
carried  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  and   the  ' 
construction  of  the  new  railroad  is  assured.  „ 

Sacramento  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Desmond 
reports  the  contemplated  installation  of  ex-  ■ 
tensions  to  the  water  mains  for  which  bonds « 
to  the  amount  of  $1,329,600  have  been  is- 
sued; also  extensions  to  the  sewer  system' 
in  the  amount  of  $1,032,000;  also  erection  off 
the  Hall  of  Justice  Building  in  the  sum  of;' 
$208,000;  also  construction  of  electrical  dis-;- 
tribution  system  for  which  bonds  to  theJ! 
amount  of  $113,000  have  been  issued.  Pre- ■ 
parations  have  been  made  for  the  employ- j- 
ment  of  Charles  Oilman  Hyde  and  G.  H. , 
Wilhelm  as  consulting  engineers  in  the  lay-;- 
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jing  of  the  new  water  mains.  Bids  were  re- 
iceived  February  25  for  doing  the  city  print- 
:ing  for  the  commission. 

San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  received  bids  March 
'1  for  furnishing  steel  lockers  for  the  dif- 
iferent  buildings  of  the  San  Bernardino  High 
ISchool.  Bids  will  be  received  .March  8  for 
a  .5-ton  or  4-ton  capacity  motor  truck  with 
oil  tank,  pump,  and  spreader. 

San  Fernando  (Cal.)  has  been  making 
wonderfully  rapid  progress  since  its  incor- 
poration in  ]!U1.  Street  paving  has  been 
done,  and  a  lot  of  cement  sidewalks  have 
[been  laid.  On  two  of  the  main  thorough- 
I fares  ornamental  iron  and  steel  electroliers 
have  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  $140  each, 
i  while  on  the  other  streets  ornamental  con- 
crete posts  have  been  put  in  at  a  cost  of 
$66  each.  An  election  will  be  called  in  the 
near  future  to  vote  $65,000  bonds  for  the 
[acquisition  of  two  water  systems  and  exten- 
i  sions  and  betterments;  also  $8000  tor  com- 
i  bination  auto  chemical  and  hose  wagon. 

\  San  Jose  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Walter  re- 
ports that  San  Jose  will  devote  its  energies 

;  during  the  year  chiefly  to  street  improve- 
ments. A  $50,000  sewage  disposal  plant  is 
also  contemplated;  the  money  is  available 
but  the  plans  have  not  been  completed. 

San  Leandro  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  for 
an  automobile  not  to  exceed  $1000. 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  received  bids  February 
8  for  improving  Poplar  avenue  by  paving. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Holm- 
b^rg  reports  that  about  $50,000  worth  of 
bridges  will  be  rebuilt. 

Santa  Maria.  City  Clerk  Laughlin  reports 
that  city  will  likely  be  in  the  market  soon 
for  a  street  sweeper. 

Santa  Monica  has  amended  its  charter  and 
adopted  the  Commission  Form  of  Govern- 
ment; the  charter  provides  for  three  com- 
missioners. The  Preferential  System  of 
j  Voting  has  also  been  adopted.  The  charter 
!  also  contains  a  provision  authorizing  the 
city  to  bid  and  undertake  street  work.  The 
city  proposes  to  go  into  the  business  of 
municipal  farming  for  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  employing  the  idle  men  and  improving 
the  appearance  of  vacant  lots.  The  scheme 
contemplates  the  city  obtaining  control  of 
all  vacant  lots  by  easement  from  the  prop- 
erty owners  for  one  year;  the  owners  are 
protected  by  agreements  to  relinquish  in 
case  of  sale. 

Santa  Rosa  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Snyder  re- 
ports the  recent  purchase  of  1000  feet  of 
Paragon  fire  hose,  also  the  present  construc- 
tion of  the  South  Side  outfall  sewer. 

Sausalito  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Tiffany  re- 
ports the  sewering  of  the  entire  town  and 
the  construction  of  a  highway  3%  miles  long 
of  Ti-inch  concrete  with  2-inch  asphaltic  top. 

Sidney  (Mont.).  City  Clerk  reports  they 
have  made  arrangements  to  bond  for  water 
works. 


Sierra  Madre  (Cal.).  Supervisors  may  or- 
der improvement  of  the  Baldwin  avenue  ap- 
proach to  Sierra  Madre.  There  is  some  talk 
of  a  large  bond  issue  to  improve  the  moun- 
tain roads.  $250  has  been  voted  for  a  large 
municipal  park. 

South  Pasadena  (Cal.)  City  Clerk  reports 
the  following  recent  municipal  improve- 
ments; the  completion  of  the  sewer  sys- 
tem and  e.xtensions,  $152,000;  street  im- 
provement, $195,000;  city  offices  and  fire  en- 
gine house,  $24,000;  Are  engine,  $9750;  fire 
hydrants,  $5500;  municipal  yard.  $6500; 
storm  drains,  $4500,  and  street  lighting,  $16,- 
500.  Four  other  streets  have  petitioned  for 
nitrogen  illumination. 

Stockton  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Kuhn  reports 
that  city  contemplates  the  installation  of  a 
new  sewer  system  and  many  street  improve- 
ments; also  the  purchase  of  a  combination 
chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon  of  the  auto- 
mobile type;  also  the  erection  of  two  fire 
houses;  also  the  improvement  of  a  27-acre 
park  recently  donated  to  the  city;  also  the 
erection  of  a  $15,000  concrete  bridge  and  the 
construction  of  450  feet  of  concrete  bulk- 
heads. Bids  were  received  February  15  for 
supplying  plants  for  the  new  park  west  of 
Yosemite  Terrace. 

Sunnyvale  (Cal.).  Town  Clerk  Trub- 
schenck  reports  the  completion  of  the  sewer 
system  and  sewer  outlet  for  the  town  at  cost 
of  about  $36,363.  It  covers  about  ten  miles. 
The  water  works  plant  is  now  under  con- 
stiuction. 

Tacoma  (Wash.).  Portion  of  Puyallup 
avenue  has  been  ordered  paved  with  creo- 
soted  wood  paving  blocks.  Cost  will  be 
about  $2400. 

Tillamook  (Ore.).  City  Recorder  Askchum 
reports  that  city  contemplates  the  paving  of 
eight  blocks  and  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  about  $7000.  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  concrete  bridge. 

Toppenish  (Wash.).  City  Clerk  Wyckoff 
reports  that  council  has  ordered  the  instal- 
lation of  a  4-inch  water  main  for  a  distance 
of  seven  blocks  to  cost  approximately  about 
$3000;  also  that  it  will  perhaps  purchase  a 
new  sprinkling  tank. 

Turlock  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Sutton  reports 
proposed  paving  of  1300  feet  on  Main  street; 
also  bond  election  has  been  called  for  April 
2  for  $16,000  for  a  park  near  the  depot.  City 
is  contemplating  purchase  of  water  pump 
and  improvements  amounting  to  about 
$3000;  also  that  it  is  probable  some  new 
sewers  will  be  installed  before  the  paving 
of  .Main  street. 

Umatilla  (Ore.).  Recorder  Hull  reports 
that  the  city  proposes  to  install  a  $20,000 
water  works  system  and  grade  several 
streets  this  spring  and  summer. 

Upland  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Fuller  reports 
that  bids  will  shortly  be  called  for  $6000 
worth  of  fire  apparatus,  $4000  road  roller, 
scarifier   and   a   quantity   of   fire   hose.     The 
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city  is  at  present  installing  about  25  addi- 
tional fire  hydrants  and  is  about  to  start 
construction  of  $4000  fire  station.  Street 
work  to  the  extent  of  $75,000  is  under  way 
and  street  worl<  costing  about  $5000  will  be 
commenced  shortly.  Upland,  Chino  and  On- 
tario are  planning  a  storm  drain  for  the 
three  cities. 

Venice  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Thatcher  re- 
ports that  the  present  breakwater  will  be 
extended  at  the  end  of  Windward  avenue: 
about  $150,000  worth  of  street  improvements 
are  proposed.  An  election  will  be  held  on 
the  2Gth  Inst.,  which,  if  successful,  will 
about  double  the  present  territory. 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.).  City  Clerk  Power 
reports  the  following  proposed  improve- 
ments: paving  of  Ninth  street  to  connect 
with  the  McDonnell  road;  also  four  blocks 
of  Nor^i  Second  street,  about  half  a  mile  of 
Whitman  street,  and  the  paving  of  Isaac 
avenue  to  connect  with  the  State  Highway: 
a  number  of  other  paving  improvements  are 
being  agitated. 

Warrenton  (Ore.).  City  Auditor  Evendon 
reports  that  the  city  contemplates  putting  in 
a  gravity  water  system  from  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  River. 

Watts  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Franklin  re- 
ports that  the  city  will  have  a  bond  election 
on  April  5  for  improvements  to  the  public 
park  and  to  purchase  fire  apparatus;  $12,000 
is  contemplated  for  an  automobile  bus  line. 
If  the  bonds  carry  Watts  will  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  large  amount  of  machinery  and 
supplies. 

White  Salmon  (Wash.).  Town  Clerk  Es- 
tes  reports  the  contemplated  grading,  grav- 
eling and  guttering  of  Jewett  avenue,  a  dis- 
tance of  2230  feet  through  the  business  dis- 
trict. 

Wlllits  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Cureton  reports 
that  the  city  is  advertising  for  material  for 
800  feet  of  storm  sewers;  also  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced  for  paving 
nine  blocks  of  the  business  section  with  a 
5-inch  concrete  base  and  %-inch  asphalt  cov- 
ering. 

Winters  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Womack  re- 
ports city  has  passed  resolution  to  improve 
sidewalks  which  will  cover  eight  miles;  they 
are  getting  ready  to  install  water  meters  to 
cost  $1500;  also  a  100,000-gallon  steel  water 
tank.  A  new  city  park  and  Carnegie  library 
is  being  agitated. 


Whittler  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Trueblood  re- 
ports the  near  completion  of  the  Turn  Bull 
Canyon  Road,  which  it  is  claimed  will  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  drives  in 
the  State.  From  Lookout  Point  on  this  road 
one  may  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire  San 
Gabriel  and  Puente  Valleys  with  the  ocean 
in  the  distance  and  23  cities  and  towns  with- 
in view.  City  Clerk  also  reports  a  lot  of 
proposed  street  improvements  and  the  in- 
stallation of  several  concrete  culverts.  A 
new  business  block  and  two  theater  build- 
ings are  being  agitated. 

Yreka  (Cal.).  City  Clerk  Brown  reports 
that  a  new  septic  tank  and  filter  beds  are  to 
be  installed  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
JIain  street  has  been  paved  its  entire  length 
and  connects  with  the  State  Highway 
through  the  city.  Several  sewer  extensions 
and  water  main  extensions  are  in  contem- 
plation. Yreka  has  been  chosen  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting  for  the  California  Auditors' 
convention. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES. 
Butte    County.      State    Highway    Commis- 
sion  is   about  ready   to   commence   work   on 
the    construction    of   the    Nelson-Chico    unit 
of  the  State  Highway. 

Fresno  County  may  call  a  $3,000,000  bond 
election  in  the  near  future  for  good  roads. 

Riverside  County  received  bids  February 
3  for  constructing  concrete  pavement  on 
Route  9,  Beaumont  to  Banning  road. 

Sacramento  County  received  bids  March  2 
for  2200  barrels  of  cement. 

Santa  Barbara  County  may  hold  a  $1,1."pO,- 
000  election  shortly,  one  million  of  which 
will  be  for  paved  roads. 

San  Bernardino  County  received  bids  Feb- 
ruary 23  for  30,000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  On 
JIarch  2  bids  were  received  for  one  revolv- 
ing gasoline  or  steam  shovel. 

San  Mateo  County  received  bids  March  1 
for  constructing  and  oil  macadamizing  4.26 
miles  of  highway  in  the  3rd  road  district; 
also  for  the  construction  of  2.838  miles  of 
highway  beginning  at  the  Hillsborough  city 
limits  and  extending  toward  Crystal  Springs 
Road. 

San  Joaquin  County.  Supervisors  have 
adopted  plans  and  specifications  for  dredger 
to  be  used  in  throwing  up  grade  in  Borden 
road.     Bids  for  dredger  work  were  received 

on  March  2. 

Tulare  County  received  bids  February  12 
for  constructing  road  lying  between  Power 
House  No.  1  of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Power  & 
Electric  Co.,  and  the  intersection  of  said 
road  No.  18  with  county  road  No.  981.  Road 
District  No.  3. 

Ventura  County  received  bids  March  5  for 
construction  of  six  steel  cells  and  plumbing 
for  the  same  in  the  county  jail. 
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SMITH  PORTABLE  ASPHALT  PLANT 


For  New  Construction  or  Repair   Work 

(Will  Repair  Asphalt  or  Oil  Macadam) 


CITIES     USING 

FRESNO 
VENICE 
SAN  JOSE 
RENO 

HONOLULU 
SAN    RAFAEL 
SANTA  ROSA 
and 

A.   B.   MUNSON 

of  Stockton 


WRITE   FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION 


Parrott  &  Co. 


HIGGINS   BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


Dept.  P 

320  California  Street 
San  Francisco 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation  of  city  officials  where  advertlt^ 
Ing  for  bids  is  not  necessary. 

Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 


Asphalt  Machinery 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St..  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los   Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California  Brick  Co.,   Phelan   Bldg.,   S.   P. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 

Howard  Auto  Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 

Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F, 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 
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Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Flushers — Street 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  P. 
Pacific    Plush    Tank    Company,    Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St, 
S.  F. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American    Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics Institute  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    F. 

Municipal   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal   Water  Works 

Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209 
Union   League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Weissbauni  Pipe  Works,  143  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &'  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Rock  Crushers 

I     A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co., Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Sprinkling  Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Steel   Protected   Concrete 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Sweepers 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.    P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  DISC 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Gise  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


Over   128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

M.inufartured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTL.'VND.  SEATTLE. 
SPOKANE,  SAN  DIEGO 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  411i  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CRKST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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HAROLD  S.   BUTTENHEIM,  Edito 


M.   V.   FULLER.  Associate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

Tfie 

Amencaa 
City 


87  NASSAU  STREET 

New  York  City 


320  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 
Chicago,  III. 


In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
( m  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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Pure  Iron  For 
Permanence 

The  excellence  of  the  old-time 
pure  irons  has  been  equalled  in 

ARMCO 

American    Ingot    Iron 

This  is  the  purest,  most  even  and  most  care- 
fully manufactured  iron  on  the  market  and 
therefore  the  most  durable  in  exposed  situations. 


CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED 
CULVERT    COMPANY 

Armco   Iron   Culverts,  Gates  and  Siphons, 
Flumes,  Troughs  and  Well  Curbing. 


Los 
Angeles 


West 
Berkeley 


NVATER    METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 


EMPIRE   METER 


N.\SH  METER 


National  Meter  Co. 


141    NEW   MONTGOMERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


411    S.  MAIN   STREET 

LOS   ANGELES 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

OErNBRAL     CONTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

KSTABUSHED 

May  11th,   1S91 

Oenera.Omce.:     lUH  F.oo.  WH.TTELL   BU.LD.NC.  SAN  FRANOSCO.  CAL. 

r^      ■  J      t                        TtMFti  H     Bishop,   \  ice-rresiaent 
Jno.  W.  McDonald.  President  James  ^^^ 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 

Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^^^ 

Telephone  Kearny  4546 ^ ..,..,............•-.-•-•• 

.^JLLiAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Exa.ninations  and  Special  Examinations.     Ac.om.ting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  .Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TKIJ-.PHOXE  SUTTER  697 

uij       11 1  rni;tnrnia  St  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Insurance  Bldg.,  ^•>11  Calitorma  oi. 

■■;;;;;;;^;^'::;^^;;^-;;^^^n^^'^^^" '"-"'"« ^"  catalogs. 
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DURABILITY 

CAST 
IRON 

WATER 
GAS 


ECONOMY 


PIPE 


Fire  Protection 
Sewers 


Irrigation 
Culverts 


QUALITY 

3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 
Standard  and 
High  Pressure 

POWER 
PLANTS 


Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


J  .     W  .     B  U  A,  I  R 

CAST  IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 


isiji 


HYDRANTS 


VALVES 


GENERAL   AQENT 

AA\ER1CAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO. 

Los  Angeles 
209   Union   League    Building 


METERS 


San  Francisco 
461    Market   Street 


California  Standard  Fire  Hydrants 

WHARF    HYDRANTS 

BRASS  HOSE  COUPLINGS 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT    SUPPLIES 
STAND  PIPE  VALVES  AND  FITTINGS 


M.  GREENBERG'S  SONS 


225-227   Beale  St. 


San   Francisco,   Calif. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCnRPORATED    1SS9 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  GOTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Garbage  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Private  Establishments. 

Address  W.  F.   MORSH,  90  West   Street,  New  \  ork  Cit\ 


AMERICAN   ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

C.  E.  GRUNSKY,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES   OF  ENGINEERING 


Mechanics  Institute  Bldg, 


;A\   FRANCISCO 


Robeil  W.  Hunt 


John  J    Gfine 


D-  W   McNaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 


London  Chicago 

r,   B.  C. 


Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

Montreal 


PittsburK  St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 


251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel.  Iron,  Cement.  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS,  FIRE  TILE,    ^^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS.   ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


^5 


^^ 
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Publication   Office 
"  racific  Building,  San  Franci>co,  Cal. 


Two  Dollars  a   Year 
Single   Copy    25  Cents 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street 
Work  Under  the 

''VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work  done  must  be 
kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL   IN   SELECTING   THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  Is  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


IVe  are  also  prepared  to  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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GET   AN  EARLY   START 

Specify   BITULITHIC,  which   has  proven  to   be  the  "BEST   BY    EVERY  TEST." 
It   is  cheaper  to   have  the   best   pavement   in   the    beginning   than   to   contract  for 
I     inferior  constructions  which  will  have  to  be  repaired  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 


tmouth  Strtc't,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  15,  1914,  from  Marlboro  Street,  looking  toward  Beacon 
Street.     Bitulithic  surface,  laid  on  old  macadam  foundation  In   1903. 

BITULITHIC  can  be  laid  over  sound  macadam  with  the  same  satisfaction  as 
when  laid  over  the  concrete  base.  BITULITHIC  helps  to  make  your  streets  beautiful. 
Abolish  disease  spreading  by  paving  your  streets  with  BITULITHIC — the  Sanitary 
Pavement. 

BITULITHIC  is  composed  of  varying  sizes  of  the  best  stone  obtainable,  com- 
bined with  bituminous  cement  and  laid  under  close  laboratory  supervision. 

•'QUALITY    FIRST"    is  always   the    motto    of  the    BITULITHIC    PAVEMENT. 

BITULITHIC  is  constructed  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  It  renders  unfailing  service. 
You  must  remember  that  QUALITY  should  be  first  consideration. 

DON'T    EXPERIMENT— INSIST    UPON     BITULITHIC. 
The   sooner   you   award    your   contract   the    earlier   the   streets   will    be    ready   for 
use.     Over  300  cities  are   using    BITULITHIC.      Why   not  yours? 

BITULITHIC  is  the  delight  of  all  automobilists,  abutting  property  owners  and 
taxpayers.  A  postal  card  will  bring  illustrated  pamphlets  regarding  BITULITHIC 
pavement. 

DON'T  WAIT— Vi/RITE  TODAY  TO 

WARREN   BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices — 59  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

District  Offices: 

Hew  York,  N.  Y.  Chicag-o,  111.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Los   Anffeles.   Cal. 

50  Church  St.  10  So.  LaSalle  St.  303  Main   St.  West  926  CaUf.   Bldg-. 

Portland,    Oregon  Phoenix,   Arizona 

Journal  Building  204   Noll  Building 

Richmond,  Va.  Nashville,  Tenn.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Va.  Railway  &  Power  Bldg.        606   1st   Nat'l  Bank   Bldg.      1859  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  TO  A  CITY  OF  SUPPORTING  THOSE 
WHO  CANNOT  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

By  S.  C.  EVANS,  Formerly  Mayor  of  Riverside 
and  President  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 


The  .support  of  all  human  life  is  an 
economic  desirability,  the  paramount 
obligation  of  existence,  the  righteous 
and  natural  aim  of  the  Great  Creator 
of  All.  That  support  should  be  natural, 
as  conceived  in  the  family  relation; 
and  the  provisions  and  guardianship 
of  the  parent  should  exemplify  onlj' 
the  natural  laws  of  human  existence, 
and  parental  care  and  support  should, 
as  it  does,  gradually  merge  into  the 
separate  and  independent  self-support 
of  the  child  grown  to  be  a  man.  That 
man  is  an  "economic  valuable,"  an  in- 
dependent, free  and  separate  agent  in 
the  world,  and  he  niay  be  the  one  to 
discover  a  new  world  over  seas  or  in 
the  heavens;  he  may  be  the  greatest 
inventor,  the  deepest  thinker,  the  most 
powerful  writer  of  his  age ;  the  world 
may  need  him — and  yet  can  he  take 
care  of  himself?  Answer,  you  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  in  asylums 
of  our   blind,    our   insane,    our   feeble- 


minded, and  our  prisons.  Answer,  you 
who  abide  in  the  wrecks  which  we  see 
every  day  on  our  streets.  And  answer, 
too,  you  thousands  who  do  not  under- 
stand this  life  and  who  through  no 
fault  of  your  own  are  unable  to  care 
for  yourselves,  and  must  look  to  char- 
ity and  to  government. 

Charity  is  Love,  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Years  and  decades  of  so-called  charity 
for  a  continuing  necessity,  may  be  a 
NECESSITY,  but  it  is  not  economically 
valuable,  because  that  NECESSITY 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  eco- 
nomic value  would  then  be  permanent- 
ly seen  in  the  increased  number  of  free 
moral  agents  in  the  form  of  normal 
men  and  women,  taking  their  part  in 
the  needed  activities  of  our  municipal 
life — there  should  absolutely  be  none 
of  those  who  "cannot  care  for  them- 
selves" unless  nature  in  her  own  way 
left  a  small  proportion  of  such  for 
whose     maimed     condition     we     could 
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assign  no  good  reason,  and  it  would  be 
charity  to  care  for  such.  But  gener- 
alities will  not  do.    What  then? 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  San  Diego 
several  j^ears  ago.  that  the  first  great 
requisite  is  that  every  child  has  a  right 
to  be  well  born,  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  provided  with  necessary  and 
reasonable  care  for  it  and  the  mother 
until  the  mother  becomes  able  to  as- 
sume her  usual  duties.  This,  to  my 
mind,  should  be  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eral government  for  the  conservation 
of  the  greatest  thing  in  existence — hu- 
man life — and  this  one  thing  made 
available  to  our  nation  would  be  the 
greatest  one  step  for  the  advancement 
of  our  people  that  we  could  possibly 
take.  Don't  pass  more  laws  to  induce 
peoples  from  other  lands  to  come  here 
and  settle  your  countless  acres  yet  un- 
developed, but  save  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  who  now  yearly  die  b.y  the  thou- 
sands through  sheer  neglect  at  birth ; 
and  countless  others,  as  every  doctor 
knows,  who  are  denied  forever  the  light 
of  day.  because  simple  expediencies 
were  not  insisted  upon  when  they  were 
born. 

There  are  phases  of  this  problem 
that  I  may  here  seem  to  miss,  but  while 
I  should  iike  to  discuss  them,  I  cannot 
do  so  in  this  brief  paper,  and  will  pass 
to  the  second  great  requisite,  viz:  that 
being  well  born,  the  child  has  a  right 
"to  live  RIGHT,"'  and  per  force  of  ne- 
cessity this  means  that  the  father  and 
mother  unist  be  able  to  give  the  child 
that  kind  of  life  and  growth.  This 
opportunity  government  should  give, 
and  giving  it  government  should  de- 
mand that  the  child  assume'  its  obliga- 
tions and  become  economically  valu- 
able— and  the  greatest  value  to  that 
child  will  be  its  health  and  strength, 
and  consequently  its  happiness,  and 
these  qualities  will  be  the  measure  of 
its  ability  to  take  its  place  in  the  world 
and  make  of  himself  a  MAN,  and  not 
one  "who  cannot  take  care  of  himself." 
The  economic  value  of  a  good  man 
or  a  good  women  to  a  community  has  no 
measure  in  coin ;  the  economic  value  of 
a  nation  of  such  men  and  women  would 
have  no  measure  of  value  by  any  rule 
we  now  have,  but  the  measure  of  tliat 


value  would  be  in  the  conservation  of 
human  life,  and  in  the  absence  of  so 
much  that  now  offends,  and  degrades, 
and  ruins.  Is  it  visionary,  or  impos- 
sible? Not  at  all.  Strange  that  the  peo- 
ple themselves  do  not  demand  it. 
Strange  that  government  does  not 
realize  its  most  vital  asset  and  con- 
serve it ! 

Now,  then,  if  government  insists  on 
this  kind   of   children,    and   it   should,' 
then  the  family,  I   say  again,   should 
insist  that  government  in  its  turn  give 
it  the  opportunity  to  make  good.     Civ- 
ilization  is   more   complex   than   when 
grandfather  lived  and  the  family  can- 
not now  hold  its  own  intellectually  and' 
live  where   and  how  grandfather  did." 
Land  is  getting  scarcer  and  higher  in  j 
value.      Government   should    now    eon-i 
serve  our  remaining  natural  resources, 
actively  develop  them  and  settle  there- 
on many  of  our  people  who  will  never 
otherwise    have    other    than    a  "resi- 
dence" (not  a  "home")  in  our  crowded 
cities. 

You  men  of  affairs,  you  men  of  fam- 
ilies, you  know  perfectly  well,  for  many 
of  you  have  told  me  so,  what  ought  to 
be  done  along  several  lines  at  least. 
You  know  how  it  could  be  done,  and 
yet  for  so-called  economic  reasons  of 
business  we  don't  move,  and  your 
child  or  mine  yearly  .ioins  the  ranks 
of  those  "who  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves."  We  don't  need  to  be  ex- 
tremists, much  less  fanatical,  but  so 
much  literature  is  extant,  so  many  or- 
ganizations are  yearly  meeting,  so 
much  correct  information  is  available, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  government  could  and  ought 
to  devote  a  larger  share  of  its  attention 
to  doing  some  concrete  things  for  the 
benefit  of  our  native-born  people,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  all  not  only  be 
born  clean  and  healthy,  but  that  they 
may  continue  to  live  that  way,  and  be 
economically  valuable.  And  whatever 
is  economically  valuable  to  a  city  or  a 
nation  is  economically  right,  and  what- 
ever is  right  is  the  aim  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  good  government  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  country  is  the  sum 
total  of  our  existence,  as  we  reach  our 
highest  moral  development  among  pec- 
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i  pie  having  the  smallest  proportions  of 
degeneracy.  As  a  people  we  can  rap- 
idly advance  whenever  we  will  cease 
making  business  necessity  our  excuse 
for  some  of  our  greatest  evils  and  put- 
ting aside  all  hot  air  political  baubles 
the  size  of  balloons  and  as  easily  punc- 
tured, assert  in  the  name  of  your  child 
and  mine  that  the  economic  value  of 
supporting  a  child  lies  wholly  in  the 
ability  of  that  child  to  ultimately  sup- 
port itself,  and  then  demand  that  the 
government  should  provide  the  means 
of  such  a  life,  assuming  and  exacting- 
responsibility  and  honorable  labor,  and 
making  impossible  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear  the   shame   and   the   sorrow   of   so 


many  of  the  unfortunates  we  now  daily 
behold  or  read  about.  Friends,  the 
honored  President  of  this  League 
should  live  to  see  the  day  when  this 
subject  could  not  be  repeated  in  dis- 
cussion, for  the  cause  should  be  re- 
moved, and  there  should  be  none  of 
"those  who  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves." If  in  the  doing  of  this  you 
and  I  have  to  readjust  our  mode  of  liv- 
ing, or  even  make  what  we  now  call 
sacrifice,  that  will  be  the  final  test 
of  our  idea  of  economic  value.  In  the 
mind  of  the  Great  Creator  a  human  life 
is  a  human  life,  and  it  has  no  measure 
of  value — it  is  valueless. 


FOUR  YEAR  TERM  FOR  CLERKS. 

By  G.  C.  PLUMP,  Clerk  of  Redwood  City, 
Before  the  Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors. 


Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion in  this  paper  to  dwell  on  the  du- 
ties of  the  Clerk's  Office,  except  where 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  the  ten- 
ure of  office  should  be  extended  to 
four  years.  The  regular  routine  work 
you  are  all  familiar  with.  I  think  many 
of  you  in  a  busy  office  will  at  once  see 
the  advantage  of  extending  the  term 
of  office. 

The   Clerk's   office    is  the    clearing- 

i  house  for  all  departments  of  the  city 

i  government.     To  assume  the  office  in 

t  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April, 

when  the  summer  street  improvement 

work  commences  and  bids  are  invited, 

you  carry  out  that  portion  of  the  street 

work  proceedings  that  were  brought  up 

to  that  point  by  a  former  Clerk. 

Now,  then,  as  the  season  advances 
and  winter  approaches,  your  City 
Council  institutes  new  legal  proceed- 
ings for  the  coming  season,  next  sum- 
mer's improvement.  By  the  passing  of 
anotlier  season  vou  are  thoroughlv  fa- 


miliar with  the  methods  of  handling 
"Resolutions  of  Intention,"  as  passed, 
posted,  published  and  the  affidavits 
relative  to  the  same.  "The  Resolution 
ordering  the  work,"  "The  Engineer 
submits  plans  and  specifications," 
"Protests  if  no  prote.sts. "  Notice 
inviting  bids,"  "Contractor's  Pro- 
posals," "Resolution  of  Award,"  "No- 
tice of  award  of  contract,"  "The  var- 
ious affidavits  relative  to  said  work," 
"Contracts  and  Bonds,"  time  for  com- 
pletion of  contract,  extension  of  time, 
the  cost  of  work,  and  methods  of  pay- 
ment, etc. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  all 
legal  work  emanates  first  from  the  City 
Attorney's  office,  in  regard  to  all  these 
matters  of  improvement,  but  how  essen- 
tial it  is  for  the  Clerk  to  be  as  familiar 
with  the  working  plan  relative  to  im- 
provements; in  fact,  judging  from  my 
own  experience  as  City  Clerk  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  be  as  familiar 
with  the  offices  of  City  Attorney  and 
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Superintendent  of  Streets  as  these  of- 
ficials themselves.  The  Clerk  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  work  of 
all  the  City  officials  more  so  than  with 
the  duties  of  his  department. 

The  general  public,  especially  non- 
residents, always  look  to  the  Clerk's 
office  for  information  concerning  all 
departments,  and  should  you  not  be 
prepared  to  answer  the  various  ques- 
tions propounded  to  you,  even  when 
they  apply  to  some  other  departments, 
they  may  leave  with  the  impression 
that  you  do  not  know  your  business 
and  are  an  incompetent  official.  The 
information  asked  for  may  belong  to 
another  department  entirely,  but  if  the 
knowledge  desired  is  promptly  given 
by  the  Clerk,  then  they  leave  with 
a  good  impression  of  your  city  ami  its 
•  officials. 

This  has  been  my  experience,  and  I 
am  now  on  my  fourth  term  as  City 
Clerk  of  Redwood  City. 

The  City  Trustees  are  busy,  being 
either  business  or  professional  men, 
and  they  are  often  out  of  town  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  only  twice  a  month,  consequently 
a  large  part  of  the  city's  business  is 
left  entirely  for  the  Clerk  to  ad.iust, 
either  by  correspondence  or  personal 
calls  at  the  office. 

The  Clerk  can  lighten  the  duties  of 
the  Council  by  disposing  of  a  great 
amount  of  trivial  matters  that  are  not 
necessary  for  the  Council's  time  to  be 
taken  up  with,  and  a  four-year  term 
Clerk  is  better  able  to  determine  .iust 
what  matters  are  trivial  or -important. 

The  Clerk  is  often  Assessor  in  small 
towns.  As  I  stated  before,  he  begins 
his  term  of  office  about  assessing  time. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  familiar  with  values. 
The  next  year  he  probably  understands 
what  is  required,  and  with  two  years' 
experience  is  on  the  way  to  make 
proper  valuations.  Then  his  term  of 
office  expires  and  the  city  will  lose  the 
benefits  derived  in  the  making  of  a 
good  assessor.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
apply  to  all  towns,  where  values  do  not 
change  often,  but  I  think  it  will  in 
nearly  all  towns  in   California,  where 


land  values  have  an  upward  tendeuc}- 
from  year  to  year. 

The  Assessor  (Clerk)  can  readily 
note  the  proper  assessments  to  be  made 
caused  by  ever-increasing  demands 
made  on  the  general  fund  and  bond 
funds,  as  the  city  grows  larger  and 
extends  its  limits,  by  the  experience 
gained  the  first  jear  or  two. 

If  it  were  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounts  only,  then  any  one  with 
ability  as  an  accountant  could  carry 
out  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  time  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  proper  replies  to  correspondents 
between  meetings  of  the  Council  can 
be  made  only  by  the  experienced  Clerk. 
Another  reason  why  the  two-year  torni 
is  insufficient. 

The  administration  changes  every 
two  years  in  cities  of  the  sixth  class, 
and  a  four-,year  term  Clerk  would  be 
of  decided  assistance  to  incoming  new 
officials. 

The  issuing  of  licenses  is  another 
dut.v  of  the  Clerk  that,  even  when  cov- 
ered by  ordinance,  the  experienced  of- 
ficial can  use  his  judgment,  and  often- 
times when  undesirables  apply,  a  dip- 
lomatic refusal  to  grant  same  avoids 
a  lot  of  adverse  criticism  that  might 
arise. 

Mr.  John  S.  Chambers,  State  Con- 
troller, whose  office  is  in  touch  with 
the  City  Clerk's  in  every  city  in  Cali- 
fornia, saj's :  ''As  a  common  sense 
jiropoisition,  in  my  mind,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  greater  efficiency  can  be 
secured  under  a  four-year  than  a  two- 
year  term.  Given  industry  and  ability, 
there  is  no  question  that  a  man  in  office 
becomes  more  valuable  the  longer  he 
serves. ' ' 

There  are  no  doubt  many  reasons 
that  could  be  advanced  for  extending 
the  tenure  of  office,  for  better  and  more 
efficient  service  for  all  concerned.  The 
Clerk  woidd  take  greater  interest  him- 
self and  thoroughly  ma.ster  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  office,  if  not  called  upon  to 
face  a  campaign  for  re-election  every 
twenty-four  months.  As  this  chance 
would  not  ap]ily  to  anyone  now  hold- 
ing office,  no  selfish  motives  could  be 
applied  to  its  ultimate  adoption. 
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THE    FIELD    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH   WORK,   THE    HEALTH 

OFFICER,    AND    HIS    RELATION    TO    THE 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  GEORGE  E.  TUCKER,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer  of  Riverside. 


Ill  speaking  before  this  League,  I 
realize  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  tech- 
nical discussion  of  the  various  prob- 
'lems  which  confront  public  health  de- 
Ipartnicnts.  I  further  realize  how  in- 
Itimately  and  how  intricately  the  pro- 
Itection  of  the  health  of  individuals  who 
go  to  make  up  a  community,  or  munic- 
ipality, is  interwoven  with  the  various 
idepartments  of  the  municipal  govern- 
Iment. 

I  Community  life,  with  its  many  vexa- 
itious  problems,  has  developed  one  of 
iinterest  to  every  individual  living  in 
it,  namely,  the  public  health  problem. 
jThe  health  and  prosperitj'  of  the  com- 
munity are  dependent  upon  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  a  healthy  community 
lis  prosperovis,  attracts  people  and  in- 
creases the  value  of  property.  Public 
health  is  purchasable,  and  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  a  community  can  de- 
termine its  own  death  rate. 

Health  departments  are  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  knowledge  that  disease 
can  be  prevented.  The  general  pros- 
perity of  the  State  is  dependent  upon 
the  general  health  of  the  people. 

Money  put  into  health  and  sanitation 
iof  any  character  must  be  regarded  as 
'an  investment  from  which  definite  re- 
iturns  are  to  be  expected,  and  must  not 
be  considered  in  any  sense  an  unprofit- 
able expenditure. 

The  public  press  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago have  taken  up  a  campaign  for  an 
'increase  in  the  allowance  to  its  health 
department,  and  'investigation  has 
shown  that  wdiereas  the  police  depart- 
ment cost  $2.86  per  capita,  and  the  fire- 
fighting  department  $1.43,  but  30.8c 
per  capita  had  been  spent  in  public 
health  work. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  such  wonderful  work  has 
been  carried  on,  the  death  rate  for  1911 
among  10,489  Americans  was  only  4.48 
per  thousand.  This  record  is  a  remark- 
able one  and  is  probably  without  rival. 


"And  all  this,"  says  Colonel  Gorgas, 
"has  been  accomplished  at  an  expense 
averaging  1  cent  per  day  for  each  in- 
dividual." If  this  result  can  be  se- 
cured at  this  cost  in  the  center  of  a 
tropical  jungle,  what  would  not  a  sim- 
ilar expenditure  do  for  our  American 
cities? 

If  public  health  administration  in  our 
various  States  and  municipalities  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  could  be  reason- 
a])ly  desired,  and  if  the  State-wide  re- 
sults in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  from  time  to  time  been  the 
subject  of  unfavorable  criticism,  part 
of  the  blame,  at  least,  should  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  disinterested  pub- 
lic, who  have  failed  to  take  sufficient 
interest  in  public  health  to  demand  the 
conditions  whicli  they  desire. 

This  idea  has  been  well  expressed  by 
some  one  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
who  stated  that,  "In  the  history  of 
corporations,  or  institutions,  and  in 
public  matters,  we  generallj^  find  that 
administration  precedes  efficiency,  that 
laws  tending  to  the  perfection  of  ad- 
mini.strative  work  take  precedence  over 
laws  tending  to  the  efficient  direction 
of  same,  that  citizens  and  the  public 
are  more  inclined  to  allow  their  minds 
to  dwell  on  generalities  than  on  detail. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  psychological 
fact,  boards  of  health  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  matter  of  course,  but  with- 
out due  regard  to  their  efficiency.  Man 
is  so  accustomed  to  be  sick  and  dis- 
abled that  through  his  inability  to  prop- 
erly connect  cause  and  effect  he  has 
accepted  the  inevitable  without  com- 
prehending the  reason  for  unnecessary 
illnesses  and  deaths.  Then,  again,  the 
health  board  being  a  road  for  publicity, 
politicians  and  those  politically  in- 
clined have  taken  advantage  of  such 
position  in  order  that  they  might  use 
it  as  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  for 
ascent  to  something  more  remunera- 
tive and  more  agreeable.     Others  have 
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employed  it  as  a  resting  place  for  easy 
work  and  moderate  income.  Material 
advances  in  public  health  matters  have 
been  invariably,  either  through  public 
calamity,  a  temporary  hysteria  or  ex- 
citement, brought  about  by  some  one 
calling  attention  to  defects  and  malv- 
ing  demand  for  improvement  or  the 
slower  process  of  public  education  and 
resulting  clamor  for  better  conditions. 
"We  have  in  this  State,  as  we  have  in 
other  States,  hundreds  of  local  boards, 
each  governing  itself,  each  mapping 
out  its  own  policy,  and  none  correlat- 
ing, so  that  the  unhealthy  conditions 
of  one  community  are  not  prevented  in 
passing  over  to  another.  Disease  is  not 
a  local  condition.  Disease  processes 
and  dissemination  should  be  considered 
as  a  broad  matter,  demanding  at  least 
State  control.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss here  government  control." 

Local  boards  of  health,  made  up  of 
men  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
the  condition  of  a  city's  finances,  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  many  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  acquisition  and 
carrying  of  an  adequate  water  supply, 
who  are  not  fitted  by  training  to  con- 
sider engineering  difficulties  connected 
with  the  collecting  and  disposal  of 
sewage,  who  know  but  little  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  production,  distribution  and 
manner  of  handling  food  products,  are 
not  qualified  to  render  service  to  a 
municipality  which  can  be  considered 
either  efficient  or  economical. 

In  one  of  our  Eastern  cities  the  board 
of  health  consisted  of  a  liquor  dealer, 
a  grocer,  a  seller  of  shirtwaists,  a  man 
of  leisure,  a  newspaper  humorist,  and 
the  one  doctor  upon  whose  presence  the 
law  insists.  And  the  one  doctor,  as  it 
happened,  was  an  eye  and  throat  spe- 
cialist, so  his  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  preventive  medicine  as  related  to 
municipalities,  must  have  been  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  proficiency  along  his 
own  line.  The  selections,  absurd  and 
outrageous  as  they  were,  were  accepted 
with  perfect  equanimity  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  health  offi- 
cers and  boards  of  health  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  handling 
situations  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the 


introduction  and  dissemination  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  health  officer  es- 
tablished quarantine,  put  up  a  flag,  at- 
tended to  the  details  of  release  and 
fumigation.  The  duties  of  the  other 
members  of  the  board  consisted  largely 
in  acting  as  a  buffer  between  the  un- 
fortunate citizen  who  was  restricted  in 
his  movements  by  virtue  of  being  a 
sufferer  from  a  contagious  disease  and 
the  health  officer  who  did  his  duty  and 
established  such  restrictions. 

The  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  properly  trained  physician  and  an  en- 
gineer on  a  board  of  health  is  sekhnn 
argued.  Health  boards  are  concerned 
with  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal, 
collection  and  disposal  of  garljaue, 
street  cleaning,  tenement  house  sanita- 
tion, and  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems requires  the  services  of  engineers 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  munic- 
ipal board  of  health  should  have  for  at 
least  one  of  its  members  an  engineer 
whose  judgment  may  be  acceptetl  as 
final. 

Further  representatives  on  mtuiieipal 
boards  of  health  should  be  chosen  with 
the  idea  of  selecting  individuals  who 
are  intensely  interested  in  the  very 
problems  which  require  the  services  of 
an  engineer,  a  physician,  and  a  finan- 
cier to  solve.  A  representation  of  two 
successful  laymen  who  are  in  a  position 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  expediency  of 
proposed  reforms  are  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  the  conducting  of  municipal 
health  affairs.  Usually  the  Mayor  of 
a  city,  in  touch  with  the  popular  chord 
and  the  public  purse,  becomes  a  most 
excellent  member.  In  municipalities 
where  public  school  inspection  has  be- 
come a  fixed  institution,  as  a  fifth  nu'in- 
ber  of  the  board,  the  selection  of  the 
inspector  might  be  justified.  Health 
interests  in  the  hands  of  five  men  rep- 
resenting the  knowledge  which  the 
above-mentioned  men  should  have 
would  be  safeguarded,  and  with  the 
c(i-o])eration  of  an  enlightened  iiublie, 
conditions  would  be  ajiproached  wliich 
would  permit  of  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal  so  successfully  attained  by  our 
(iovernment  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
It  would  then  be  realized  that  public 
health  officials  must  I)e  full-time  offi 
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pers  and.  further,  they  must  be  ade- 
quately paid.  Such  an  official  working 
■n  conjunction  with  such  a  board, 
backed  by  sanitary  laws  which  are 
iiractical  of  administration,  would 
[)ring:  about  the  ideals  of  preventive 
nedicine. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that 
uch  an  organization  and  plan  as  I  have 
ust  outlined  might  be  applicable  to 
large  cities,  but  the  smaller  communi- 
ties would  never  be  justified  in  adopt- 
ing an  elaborate  scheme  of  public  health 
supervision.  For  a  small  community, 
'hen,  the  full-time  county,  or  district, 
(lealth  officer,  working  with  a  local 
board  of  health,  made  up  of  members 
>vho  are  not  supporting  any  fad  or 
faith,  would  offer  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

i  Such  county,  or  district,  officer 
5hould  not  be  made  subject  to  political 
iippointment,  but,  if  possible,  should  be 
Selected  on  the  basis  of  civil  service 
and  endorsed  prior  to  examination  by 
jthe  State  board  of  health. 

The  district  health  officer  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  parts  of  his 
di.striet  and  should  have  authority  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  numicipal  healtli 
officer. 

The  safety  of  a  municipal  water  sup- 
ply is  oftentimes  dependent  upon  the 
safeguarding  of  the  source  against  con- 
tamination by  neighboring  municipali- 
ties. For  its  own  protection,  or  sel- 
fishly speaking,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
lor  a  city  to  be  deeply  concerned  re- 
garding the  proper  disposal  of  its  sew- 
(ige,  inasmuch  as  conduits  are  installed 
to  carry  away  such  refuse,  biit  a  neigh- 
boring city  may  suffer  from  improper 
disposal. 

Likewise,  food  supplies  are  derived 
from  sources  located  in  adjoining  cities 
and  counties,  and  the  control  exercised 
py  one  municipality  or  county  may  not 
il)e  at  all  comparable  to  that  enforced 
iby  its  neighbor.  Standards  for  food 
products  are  not  uniform  and  there  is 
much  useless  duplication  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  health  officials.  For  ex- 
ample, milk  produced  in  dairies  in  Riv- 
icrside  County,  under  the  inspecti(ui  of 
',Riversi(h^  County  officials,  is  ship))ed 
(to  the   cities   of   l>os   Angeles   and   San 


Bernardino,  also  to  the  town  of  Coltmi 
and  intervening  points  between  River- 
side and  Los  Angeles.  The  health  au- 
thorities of  Los  Angeles  are  not  satis- 
fied with  State  insjiection,  nor  are  they 
satisfied  with  the  control  exercised  by 
the  county  officials  of  Riverside 
County.  The  city  of  San  Bernardino 
ignores  the  State,  county  and  municipal 
inspections  previously  mentioned  and 
we  find  as  a  result  representatives  of 
four  different  departments  of  health 
exercising  their  right  of  protecting 
their  community  against  a  contami- 
nated milk  supply. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
meat  and  vegetable  supplies.  Vege- 
tables which  are  eaten  raw  are  pro- 
duced in  many  counties  of  southern 
California  in  truck  gardens  farmed  by 
(jhinamen,  and  any  one  familiar  with 
the  Chinese  method  of  growing  vege- 
tables recognizes  the  necessity  of 
proper  inspection   and  control. 

Only  the  larger  abattoirs  have  gov- 
ernment inspectors  delegated  to  safe- 
guard the  public  against  the  sale  of 
nieat  from  diseased  animals.  The 
greater  part  of  the  meat  used  in  our 
smaller  communities  is  slaughtered 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  con- 
sumption and  little  or  no  protection  is 
afforded  the  consumer. 

The  control  of  communical)Ie  dis- 
eases in  any  given  locality,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  dependent  upon  the  care  ex- 
ercised by  health  officials  in  neighbor- 
ing communities,  and  with  a  district 
health  officer  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  the  spreading  of  contagious 
diseases  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another. 

Health  officers  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  police  powers  which  are  not 
universally  approved,  and  in  this  free 
country  of  ours  any  department  of  the 
Government  which  is  dependent  for 
success  upon  the  restriction  of  univer- 
sal freedom,  any  officer  called  upon  In 
enforce  such  restrictions,  must  of  neces- 
sity bring  about  a  certain  amount  of 
discord  and  create  a  few  friends  not 
over  enthusiastic  in  the  protestations 
of  friendship.  In  brief,  it  is  possible 
for  a  health  officer  to  become  unpopu- 
lar.    Were   the\'   elective   officers,   the 
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recall    might    easily    be    -worked    over- 
time. 

The  field  of  public  health  worlc  is 
continually  broadening  until  at  the 
present  time  its  relationship  to  ednca- 
tion,  the  prevention  of  crime,  insan- 
ity, blindness,  and  industrial  accidents 
is  well  established. 

If  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  low  resistance  of  the 
people  and  if  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
is  to  a  very  areat  extent  dependent 
upon  the  factors  of  rest,  fresh  air  and 
good  food,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  application  of  these  therapeutic 
principles  assists  in  bringing  about  I'c- 
covery  by  increasing  resistance,  why 
are  tliey  not  as  applicable  to  healthy 
persons  to  maintain  health  as  they  are 
to  unhealthy  persons  to  bring  about 
healthy  conditions? 

If  the  open-air  school  building  can 
be  constructed  for  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  so-called  closed 
building,  and  if  the  children  attending 
such  schools  show  a  50  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  efficiency,  as  statistics  indi- 
cate they  do,  and  if  our  tuberculosis 
school  children  improve  \inder  such 
therapeutic  procedure,  in  California, 
where  climatic  conditions  are  favor- 
able, why  should  we  continue  to  build 
nionunu'iits  of  brick  and  mortar  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  destroy  because  of 
their  unfitness  from  a  health  stand- 
point? 

The  advancements  being  made  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor  at  the  present  time 
justifies  any  municipality  in  placing  its 
various  technical  cjuestions  in  the  hands 
of  boards  wlio  are  prepared  to  act  in 
an  advisory  way  to  every 'other  de- 
partment of  the  municipal  government. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  how 
many  instances  a  health  board  has  beeu- 
consulted  by  a  board  of  education  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  eou.struction 
of  school  buildings  from  a  public  health 
standpoint. 

The  plea  for  outdoor  living  and  out- 
door occupations,  the  campaign  for  bet- 
ter ventilation  in  our  industries,  has 
beeia  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  our  air-tight  school  houses.  The 
principle  of  pumping  in  fresh  air  or 
withdrawing   foul   air  has  been   devel- 


oped to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
whereas  the  principle  of  exposing  in- 
dividuals to  fresh  air  has  been  aban- 
doned in  school  construction,  except 
when  applied  to  open  air  schools  f(U'  the 
tuberculous. 

If  the  untreated,  or  cold  fresh  air, 
is  beneficial  to  the  sick,  by  what  line 
of  reasoning  can  it  be  condemned  as 
in.iurious  to  the  well? 

jMedical  assistants  to  Judges  of  ju- 
venile courts  are  found  in  many  States. 
The  work  done  along  lines  of  corrective 
operations  to  overcome  incorrigibility 
and  to  prevent  delinquency  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  Judge  Lind- 
say's department  in  Denver  and  Judge 
Curtis  D.  Wilbur's  department  in  the  ., 
cit.y  of  Los  Angeles.  I 

The  development  of  adult  criminals  I. 
is  oftentimes  the  result  of  preventable 
jiathological  conditions  which  should 
have  been  recognized  and  corrected  in 
early  childhood.  The  role  sy])hilis 
])lays  is  undoubtedly'  familiar  to  all  of  y. 
you.  II 

Here  again  the  principles  which  are'il 
applied  for  corrective  purposes  for  the 
relief  of  social  delinquents  should,  if 
applied  early  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  now  established  in  ]>ublic 
school  inspection,  relieve  juvenile 
court  departments  of  the  major  poi'tion 
of  their  work. 

Only  recently  one  of  the  members 
of  the  present  State  administration,  in 
publicly  discussing  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  made  the  statement 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  crim- 
inals of  San  Quention  and  Folsom  were 
sons  of  parents  whose  physical  and 
financial  conditions  had  been  altered 
as  a  result  of  an  industrial  accident  to 
the  wage-earner,  residting  in  breaking 
uj)  of  the  family  and  delinquency  of  the 
children. 

The  result  of  preventive  work  as  car- 
ried on  in  Germany  and  England,  I 
think,  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  our  industrial 
accidents  can  be  prevented  and  that 
physical  examination  of  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  or  a  selec- 
tion of  risks,  should  accompany  the  in»ij 
stallation  of  safety  devices.  ■'! 

Workingmcn    with    certain    types   ofi 
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aulty  hearts,  with  iniperfeft  vision  as 
he  result  of  defective  eyesight,  or  the 
loss  of  one  eye.  with  defective  hearing, 
.ihoidd  not  as  a  rule  be  given  em})loy- 
iient  in  the  industries  where  the  hazard 
js  multiplied  many  times  as  the  result 
f)f  these  infirmities. 

The  municipality  lias  an  interest  in 
Ihe  welfare  of  its  citizens  and  its  health 
tlepartment.  while  possibly  not  assum- 
ing direct  responsibility  for  industrial 
I'onditions,  should  at  least  keep  in  touch 
Ivith  such  situations  and  have  some 
j5:nowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
Ivhich  workingmen  are  employed. 
!  The  late  Dr.  Charles  Herrington, 
inider  whose  supervision  was  shown  in 
l5oston.  Mass.,  in  1907,  for  the  ]Mas.sa- 
■hiis.-tts  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
first  exhibit  in  America  relating  to  oc- 
cupational diseases,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  disastrous  effects 
attributed  to  occupations  were  in  very 
large  part  due  to  non-observance  of  the 
principles  of  general  hygiene  and 
chiefly  to  inattention  to  that  most 
important  sanitary  measure,  per- 
fect ventilation.  He  further  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  with  proper 
attention  to  this  matter  and  improve- 
ment in  the  home  and  home  in- 
fluences, greater  attention  to  the  char- 
acter and  preparation  of  food,  and  a 
more  general  observance  of  the  bene- 
flcial  influence  of  active  outdoor  exer- 
cises, no  very  great  differences  would 
be  noted  in  the  health  of  the  various 
classes  of  working  people,  and  the  ex- 
pression "occupational  diseases"  would 
lose  whatever  signiticance  it  now  has. 

It  has  been  computed  that  there  are 
DOW  110,000  blind  persons  in  the  TTnited 
States.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
ithis  blindness  has  been  brought  about 
(through  the  agency  of  ■'venereal  dis- 
eases. In  the  New  York  State  Asylum 
there  are  now  20  per  cent,  of  tlu'  blind 
;there  as  the  result  of  these  diseases. 

In  the  United  States  Army  syphilis 
causes  the  discharge  of  more  men  for 
physical  disability  than  does  tubercu- 
losis. 

In  the  TTnited  States  it  has  also  been 
calculated  that  65  per  cent,  of  adult 
J  males  have  had  gonorrhea.  In  tliis 
countrv   800.000  males  reach   maturity 


annually.  Of  this  mimber  500.(100  lie- 
conie  infected  with  this  disease.  ^lor- 
row  estimated  that  20  per  cent,  become 
infected  before  the  age  of  21  years,  60 
per  cent,  before  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  80  per  cent.  Ijefore  the  age  of  30. 
There  are  14,000,000  male  adults  under 
the  age  of  30  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  most  reliable  observers  calculate 
that  8,000,000  of  them  have  had 
venereal  disease  or  its  sequelas. 

G.ynaecologists  report  that  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  abdominal  operations 
in  women  are  for  inflammatory  condi- 
tions due  to  venereal  trouble,  through 
infection. 

In  France  it  is  estimated  that  twenty 
children  out  of  every  hundred  die  year- 
ly of  such  infections  and  the  total  mor- 
tality of  that  disease  is  Ti/o  per  cent. 
These  statements  are  in  print  and  ob- 
tainable by  anj'one  who  is  interested 
in  this  subject. 

From  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  jiopu- 
lar  prejudice,  the  venereal  peril  re- 
ceives jiublie  consideration.  Unfortu- 
nately the  men  who  are  best  fitted  to 
discuss  the  subject  hesitate  to  give  in- 
formation to  an  unknowing  and  un- 
.suspecting  public.  Information  regard- 
ing local  conditions  in  an.y  community 
is  acquired  only  by  physicians  and 
usually  within  the  four  walls  of  their 
offices.  A  majority  of  these  confes- 
sions are  obtained  in  secrecy  from  suf- 
fering victims  who  know  that  their 
secrets  will  be  well  guarded.  It  would 
not  be  fitting  for  medical  men  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  this  sidiject  before 
a  body  of  men  by  whom  they  might  be 
misunderstood.  Like  the  problem  of 
tuberculosis,  also  the  problem  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  the  problem  of  small- 
pox, the  solution  must  be  through  edu- 
cation. Various  educational  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  information  whicli  would 
help  check  the  i>revalence  of  venereal 
diseases.  Such  a  society  is  at  iiresent 
actively  engaged  in  this  warfare  in 
California. 

A  medical  inspector  of  schools  might 
be  called  upon  to  lecture  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  venereal  diseases  before  the 
young  men  of  our  schools  so  that  their 
knowledge   of  these  subjects  could   be 
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obtained  from  a  reliable  source  and 
uot  from  uneducated  acquaintances  or 
quack  literature.  None  of  us  would 
presume  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  in- 
finite good  that  must  be  brought  about 
as  the  result  of  a  well-planned  and 
effective  educational  campaign  along 
these  lines. 

Business  men  and  the  public  at  large 
should  be  brought  to  under-stand  that 
upon  them  rests  largely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  health  of  the  community. 
"Without  their  interest,  encouragement 
and  willingness  to  fight  for  a  principle, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  No  med- 
ical men  nor  health  officers  can  brini:' 
about  any  results  without  their  supjiort. 
I  feel  that  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  our  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Snow,  who  said:  "The  Amer- 
ican people  must  not  rest  under  the 
charge  that  they  remain  indifferent  to 
the  presence  among  them  of  four  times 
as  many  syphilitics  as  there  are  con- 
sumptives, and  that  three  out  of  every 
four  American  boys  are  sowing  'wild 
oats'  and  reaping  the  gonoccocus  har- 
vest." Either  these  statements  are  not 
true  and  should  be  branded  false  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  or  the  con- 
ditions which  have  made  such  truths 
possible  should  be  sought  out  and  eradi- 
cated. That  "ignorance  is  a  .sure  road 
to  guilt"  or  imagined  "guilt"  is  evi- 
denced by  the  annual  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertisements 
by  free  consultation  "philanthropists" 
who  trade  on  the  real  and  imaginary 
results  of  "wild  oats"  traffic.  It  is  a 
matter  of  simple  computation  to  esti- 
mate the  minimum  volume  of  business 
which  must  be  based  on  this'  enormous 
outlay,  and  the  probable  number  of 
"]iatients"  contributing  the  capital. 

The  call  of  the  nation  is  for  facts. 
The  testimony  of  physicians,  clinics, 
the  advertisements  of  "fakers,"  the 
rescue  homes,  is  not  enough.  We  ma.v 
be  staggered  by  the  results  of  piecing 
such  testimony  together,  and  we  may 
dread    further    inquiry,    but    we    must 


know.  We  must  work  for  the  report- 
ing of  syphilis  and  gonori-hea  as  we 
now  require  tuberculosis  reported. 
This  can  be  done  without  disclosing  any 
patient  "s  identit.v. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  men.  and 
the  young  women  as  well,  must  be 
wisely  taught  that  the  lure  of  the  red- 
light  and  the  promise  of  the  red  press 
are  but  decoys  of  the  "Red  Plague." 

In  conclusion,  since  the  municipality 
is  directly  concerned  in  the  health  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  since  their 
prosperity  is  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  healthy  conditinns, 
when  sanitary  measures  are  enforced  to 
the  same  degree  that  they  are  carried 
on  in  the  standing  armies  of  every 
country  in  the  world,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal 
conditions  which  now  prevail  in  such 
armies. 

When  that  time  comes  vaccination 
against  smallpox  will  be  universal,  like- 
wise vaccination  against  typhoid  fever 
will  be  applied  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness as  it  is  at  the  present  time  in 
all  of  these  armies.  Every  municipality 
will  maintain  an  isolation  hospital,  con- 
structed and  equipped  to  take  care  of 
patients  suffering  with  contagious  dis- 
eases. All  water  supplies  and  water 
ways  will  be  free  from  sewage,  (lur 
general  milk  supply  will  come  from 
healthy  cattle,  will  be  collected  under 
clean  conditions,  and  as  a  further  safe- 
gxiard,  will  be  pasteurized  in  bottles. 
The  municipality  will  exercise  insjiec- 
tion  and  control  of  all  food  products 
sold  within  its  limits.  Health  officers 
will  be  full-time  officials  and  reason- 
ably well  paid.  Inspectors  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  and 
laboratories  for  performing  the  duties 
usually  referred  to  those  departnu'uts 
will  be  supported  by  or  be  available  to 
every  municipality.  At  that  time  pub- 
lic health  work  will  be  given  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves  and  every  dollar 
sjient  will  be  returned  to  the  public 
with  most  satisfact(ir\-  dividends. 
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I  (Editor's  Note. — This  article  yiy  Wallace  Hatch,  sug'g'ests  a  phase  of  municipal  efficiency 
{at  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  our  readers.  Mr.  Hatch  has  been  eng'ag'ed  in  this 
ork  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  for  mmy  years.  Every  California  municipality  could 
(  helped  hy  such  constructive  criticism  as  this  article  sug'g'ests.  It  is  our  understanding, 
.at  Mr.  Hatch  'would  respond  to  invitations  to  address  school  boards,  chambers  of  commerce, 
id  other  ag'encies.  He  may  be  addressed  care  of  the  Extension  Division,  University  of  Cali- 
|mia.) 

passing'  to  the  hiji'h  sehuol  and  the  still 
smaller  number  to  the  university 
render  these  standards  of  little  value 
to  the  large  majority  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  explained  by  some  ardent 
educators  that  the  grammar  school 
j^rincipals  and  teachers  may  be  trusted 
to  maintain  existing  standards  and  pro- 
mote and  graduate  only  on  the  basis 
of  definite  achievement,  but  this  argu- 
ment is  faulty  in  two  respects:  it  fails 
to  take  account  of  human  frailities  and 
it  presupposes  fixed  standards  which 
do  not  exLst. 

Stripped  of  sentiment  and  considered 
only  from  economic  motives — which  we 
must  admit  are  exceedingly  pronounced 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  parents — 
child-training  represents  an  invest- 
ment. At  six  years  of  age  training  for 
future  activity  is  transferred  from  the 
home  to  the  public  school.  It  is  said 
that  some  parents  care  only  to  appren- 
tice the  children  to  industry  at  the 
earliest  legal  age,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  nearly  all,  if  not  all.  such  parents 
desire  that  the  child  should  be  equipped 
with  the  best  ])reparation  which  the 
public  school  can  provide.  All  people 
are  taxpayers  directly  or  indirectly  and 
all  desire  that  the  school  which  repre- 
sents the  greatest  public  burden  should 
pay  dividends  in  results.  Parents  are 
particularly  interested,  for  not  only  do 
they  pay  taxes,  but  they  have  invested 
heavily  in  their  children's  education  for 
future  resi)onsibilities  and  naturally 
desire  best  results  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  farmer  who  can  gather 
two  crops  where  t)ne  was  formerly 
grown  increases  the  value  of  his  in- 
vestment. The  school  system  which 
doubles  the  educational  resources  of 
pn])ils  previous  to  the  legal  limit  ])ays 


j  The  ■■Efficiency"  campaign  has  pene- 
pted  nearly  all  departments  of  the 
,liblic  service,  causing  real  reform  in 
bme  and  anxious  moments  in  others. 
p  may  have  had  serious  thoughts  con- 
ferning  that  most  extensive  and  expen- 
(ve  department  known  as  the  public 
phool.  but  if  so,  one  glance  seemed  to 
jave  chilled  its  ardor  and  postponed 
he  inevitable  day  of  reckoning.  It  is 
jenerally  recognized  that  something  is 
rrong  with  the  public  school,  that 
bmehow,  somewhere,  it  fails  to  fune- 
jon  with  the  world  in  which  it  is  lo- 
Jated,  but  just  where  the  failure  is. 
r  just  how  extensive  it  is,  few  of  our 
j  efficiency  experts"  have  been  able  to 
etermine  even  approximately. 
'  The  normal  child  starts  its  eduea- 
ional  process  at  six  years  or  there- 
bouts.  The  elementary  work  has  been 
ivided  into  about  eight  sections  or 
rades  and  each  grade  into  two  classes. 
I'he  average  child — which  our  friend 
^urke  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal 
School  claims  does  not  exist — is  ex- 
»ected  to  complete  a  half-grade  everv 
•ear  and  the  eight  grades  at  the  age 
If  fourteen.  The  first  test  of  effi- 
iency,  therefore,  may  well  be  the  age 
nd  grade  test,  which  immediately 
;hows  an  astonishing  number  of  aver- 
-ge  |)upils.  This  test  in  itself  would 
»e  of  significance  and  would  afford  a 
!airly  reliable  though  general  basis 
ior  determining  the  efficiency  of 
ehool  work  if  our  extreme  inde- 
pendence, especially  on  educational  af- 
[airs.  did  not  upset  every  attempt  at 
[tandardization.  We  already  have  so- 
failed  "uniform"  courses  of  study  and 
;"re(piirements"  for  admission  to  high 
itchool  and  university,  but  the  compar- 
jitively  insignificant    number  of  ijujiils 
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greater  dividends  to  the  community  and 
parents  and  encourages  continued 
study,  which  tends  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  all  of  the  people. 

Thousands  of  problems  confront  our 
educators  in  their  endeavors  to  secure 
better  results,  but  there  are  certain 
lines  of  effort  which  it  seems  to  me  re- 
ceive far  too  little  attention  from  both 
educators  and  the  people  in  general. 

First,  the  school  should  be  made  more 
interesting  to  pupils.  Few  of  us  care 
to  approach  our  problems  lilindly,  and 
our  interest  increases  as  we  are  en- 
abled to  see  in  advance  the  various 
steps  and  the  relation  our  efforts  bear 
to  some  larger  communit.y  of  world 
problems.  Altogether  too  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  study  fourth-grade  spell- 
ing and  fifth-grade  arithmetic  for  its 
own  sake  and  with  absolutely  no  in- 
centive to  relate  it  either  to  their  play 
on  the  one  hand  or  to  its  future  effect 
npon  interesting  problems  on  the  other. 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  develop  a  per- 
spective in  the  mind  of  every  school 
pupil  and  .such  perspective  will  carry 
with  it  a  discipline  and  interest  which 
will  easily  double  the  value  for  every 
lesson. 

Second,  the  school  should  capitalize 
for  its  own  advantage  the  educational 
possibilities  of  the  home.  The  little 
bookworm  of  ten.  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  seriously  marching  from 
the  schoolroom  to  his  "study"  at  home 
with  his  so-called  "home  lessons,"  the 
thought  of  which  I'uin  his  afternoon  of 
fun  and  fill  his  evening  with  anxiety 
and  nervousness  and  his  nights  with 
sleepless  torture,  is  coming  into  his 
rights  in  tlie  progressive  scliools  wliicli 
have  retired  the  home  lesson  to  its  place 
as  a  past  number.  The  home  can  sel- 
dom be  made  a  successful  study  place, 
and  attempts  to  convert  it  to  such  use 
generally  end  in  failvire,  destroy  pleas- 
vire  and  create  a  distaste  for  school 
and  studious  work.  The  home,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  supplement  the  scluiol 
in  all  of  its  efforts,  provided  the  in- 
centive for  home  co-operation  is  not  de- 
stroyed through  home  lessons  wliich 
represent  blind  second-hand  attempts 
at  education  far  removed  from  the 
everv-dav    thoughts    and    methods    of 


parents.  Nearly  every  father  and 
mother,  my  experience  proves,  is  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  school,  but  they 
must  be  reached  by  methods  they 
understand  and  not  by  means  of  the 
excited  appeals  of  nervous  chiUlreu 
struggling  during  the  night  hours  on 
abstract  problems  far  removed  in 
theory  and  practice  from  the  problems 
of  the  world.  When  the  scliool  has 
made  clear  to  the  children  the  step 
whicli  must  lie  taken  to  gain  an  edu- 
cation and  has  secured  continued  inter- 
est it  readily  discovers  the  advantages 
of  extending  this  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm to  parents,  who  ma.y  then  be 
depended  upon  to  drive  home  by  prac- 
tical examples  and  experiences  the  les- 
sons taught  in  the  .schoolroom.  The 
teachers  who  understand  parents 
through  school  or  home  visits  arc  en- 
abled not  merely  to  secure  greater  sym- 
pathy from  pupils  and  parents,  but  to 
improve  many  unfortunate  physical 
and  social  conditions  which  hinder  imIu- 
cational  advancement. 

Third,  the  school  should  ally  itself 
more  closely  than  it  has  in  the  past  with 
industrial  and  social  affairs.  The  ma- 
.jority  of  school  children  are  being  pre- 
pared for  industry  and  to  live  in  so- 
ciety, yet  the  average  school  retleets 
but  weakly  the  ideals  and  methods  of 
industrial  establishments  and  fails  ut- 
terly to  interpret  social  developments. 
One  of  our  Middle  Western  universities 
has  recently  caused  a  sensation  by 
teaching  engineering  through  reciuiring 
one-half  of  the  entire  instructinnal 
period  to  be  spent  in  shops  or  on  engi- 
neering enterprises,  and  a  school  sy.s- 
tem  which  has  recently  gained  fame  as 
well  as  many  condemnations  has  be- 
come a  sociological  clearing-house 
which  is  rapidly  Americanizing  an  un- 
American  community.  Such  experi- 
ences show  the  trend  and  point  the 
way  for  future  intelligent  efforts,  but 
their  good  lessons  are  but  sbiwly 
learned.  Every  effort  of  our  school 
teachers  to  adapt  their  courses  to  jires- 
ent  da.v  industrial  requirements  and 
better  interpret  to  pupils  the  signif- 
icance of  social  phenomena  is  enrimr- 
aged  by  business  men  and  those  en- 
gaged in  public  or  social  service.     It  is 
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infortunate  that  this  fact  cannot  be 
fetter  nuderstood  by  our  educational 
ieople,  as  its  acceptance  tends  to  in- 
,rease  materially  both  the  scope  and 
iffieieney  of  education. 

Fourth,  the  school  should  give  in- 
reased  attention  to  problems  of  hy- 
ieue.  sanitation  and  public  health, 
'here  are  no  public  health  agencies 
rorthy  of  the  name  in  most  of  our 
mall  commiinities.  We  have  elaborate 
liethods  for  dealing  with  epidemics 
vhen  they  occur,  but  thousands  of  our 
hildern  study  in  ruinous  light,  bad  air, 
,oluines  of  chalk  dust,  back-breaking 
eats  and  other  conditions  in  the  school- 
joom  which  render  effective  present 
pork  and  future  success  well  nigh  im- 
fossihle.  The  physical  conditions  of 
nany  of  these  children,  especially  the 
iondition  of  tlieir  teeth,  throat,  eyes, 
;nd  ears,  often  cause  wonder  to  physi- 
jians  who  make  careful  studies  of 
ichool  hygiene.  No  one  desires  that 
lie  school  should  replace  the  home  or 
iven  the  family  doctor,  but  it  is  a  waste 
If  public  funds  and  a  serious  menace 
nd  expense  to  continue  conditions 
vhich  are  certain  to  breed  ill-health 
nd  future  ineffciene.y.  The  school 
nay  encourage  health  as  well  as  educa- 
ional  standards,  teach  hygiene  and 
anitation  as  regular  classroom  studies, 
letect  physical  and  mental  defects 
.nd  insist  upon  their  corrections  as  a 
ondition  of  school  attendance,  educate 
joncerning  food  values  aud  products, 
lloth  aud  clothing,  state  and  municipal 
lealth  powers  and  activities,  preven- 
ion  of  accidents  or  sickness,  child  li.v- 
nene,  ^lilk  sanitation,  sanitation  of 
rablic  buildings,  housing  conditions, 
|te.,  and  by  doing  this  it  will  not  onl.y 

Kpart  valuable  information,  but  in- 
case the  pupil's  interest  in  refil  prob- 
ems  and  re-enforce  many  of  the  lessons 
low  receiving  only  nominal  eonsidera- 
ion. 

Fifth,  the  school  .should  extend  its 
dvantages  of  education  and  social  serv- 
ce  to  all  meml)ers  of  the  communit.v. 


It  is  supported  by  taxation,  it  repre- 
sents the  people's  greatest  expense  of 
government,  it  can  serve  appropriatel.v 
as  an  educator  for  both  young  and  old 
and  as  laboratory  for  studying  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  needs;  it  can  pay 
big  dividends  in  public  use  for  public 
purposes.  At  present  the  average 
school  plant  is  used  five  hours  a  day 
five  days  a  week  and  forty  weeks  in 
the  year.  In  certain  communities  it  is 
being  used  every  day  and  evening  prac- 
tically throughout  the  year.  As  the 
educator,  social  clearing-house,  pro- 
moter of  industrial  training  and  public 
recreational  and  health  center  it  can 
serve  every  person  in  the  community. 
In  so  far  as  it  fails  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  these  directions  the  people 
are  poorer  and  the  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  represents  an  excessive 
burden. 

The  efficiency  campaign  if  extended 
to  the  public  school  will  mean  briefly 
the  standardization  of  school  work  so 
that  pupils  may  receive  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  continue,  not  by 
"lock  step,"  but  sub.ject  as  sub.ject,  as 
carefully  standardized  work  closely  in 
accord  with  public  ideals  and  methods 
makes  possible.  It  will  mean  broader 
and  more  practical  education,  encour- 
agement to  continued  study  for  boys 
and  girls  who  must  leave  school  at  the 
legal  age,  education  which  prepares  for 
life  and  life's  work  whether  the  work 
be  in  professional  office,  shop,  store  or 
home,  school  work  encouraged  and 
aided  by  every  educational  potential- 
ity in  the  community,  training  of  bod.v 
no  less  than  mind,  prevention  of  condi- 
tions which  lead  inevitabl.v  to  sickness 
and  inefficiency  and  industrial  effi- 
ciency without  the  waste  of  years  on 
account  of  misdirected  activity  or  for 
adaptation  to  accepted  task,  under- 
standing of  social  problems  which  may 
lead  to  abatement  of  conditions  known 
to  cause  individual  and  social  degen- 
eracy, and  the  solution  of  community 
problems  through  community  discus- 
sion, education  and  action. 
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Mr.  Frickstad :  Mr.  Chairman,  if  no 
one  else  wishes  to  say  anything-  at  this 
moment,  I  would  like  to  mention  two 
or  three  points,  or  make  answers  to 
two  or  three  things  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Hammatt's  paper.  As  he  stated,  there 
are  some  things  he  does  not  agree  with 
me  about,  and  on  other  things,  I  am 
happ.v  to  say.  we  are  very  closely  in 
accord.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  men- 
tioned that  point  of  rolling  the  sub- 
grade.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that 
you  can't  produce  a  macadam  of  any 
kind  without  rolling  the  subgrade. 
That  is  one  advantage  I  will  admit  for 
macadam — you  can't  produce  a  ma- 
cadam street  without  properly  rolling 
the  subgrade.  You  can  put  on  an 
asphalt  pavement  without  properly 
rolling  the  subgrade,  and  so  many  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  do  it.  I  have  seen  a 
very  expensive  work,  fortunately  not 
in  our  own  city,  where  the  subgrade 
was  not  even  passed  over  b,v  a  steam 
roller,  to  say  nothing  of  thoroughly 
compacting  it.  We,  in  laying  our 
concrete  bases,  treat  it  in  that  respect 
just  as  if  it  were  macadam.  Possibly  we 
treat  it  a  little  more  severely.  We 
thoroughly  roll  it  until  the  roller  makes 
no  impression  whatever  on  the  sub- 
grade,  roll  it  with  a  very  heavy  roller, 
and  try  to  take  care  of  the  trenches  as 
much  as  possible,  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  in  that  process. 

I  had  thought,  in  stating  the  case  as 
between  concrete  and  macadam  bases, 
that  I  would  favor  the  macadam  base. 


upon  the  matter  of  price.  I  liMnlly 
think  that  a  good  macadam  base,  six 
inches  thick,  can  be  produced  for  the 
cost  of  6V2  cents  that  I  have  stated,  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  use  an  inferior 
rock;  possibly  7  or  TVi  cents  would  be 
closer  to  the  correct  figure.  But  if  a 
macadam  base  cannot  be  produced 
cheaper  than  concrete.  I  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  macadam.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  prices  are  equal.  I 
still  believe  that  the  concrete  base  iS' 
quite  superior.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that,  all  through  the  cit\  of 
Oakland,  in  the  downtown  district,  and 
in  all  parts  that  have  been  paved  for 
any  number  of  years,  that  there  are 
any  number  of  trenches  under  the  con- 
crete that  fail  utterly  to  sni)i)ort  the 
concrete.  We  have  had  enough  cases 
opened  up.  not  through  failure  nf  the 
concrete,  but  through  other  work,  to 
prove  that.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  sur- 
prise to  me  that  we  have  not  had  fail- 
ures due  to  that  reason,  pai'ticularly 
where  two  or  three  trenches  haiijien 
to  come  together.  There  is  no  iloubt 
but  what  our  concrete  bases  are  liridg- 
ing  weak  spots,  weak  spots  caused  by 
poor  back-filling  of  trenches,  and 
weak  spots  in  the  natural  grountl.  wet 
spots,  perhaps,  or  poor  soil.  Taking  the 
ordinary  surface  on  which  you  liuild 
pavements,  you  don't  go  down  to  good 
soil  as  you  do  in  putting  up  a  heavy 
building,  and  take  it  all  in  all.  fills 
and  cuts  and  natural  surface,  you  are 
bound  to  have  a  great  many  spots  that 
are  not  really  adequate  for  a  good  base 
or  for   good   subgrade,  that   serve   the 
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mrpose  when  covered  with  concrete, 
however,  there  are  other  less  tangible 
•easons,  perhaps,  for  using  concrete, 
ind  I  hardly  need  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  here,  perhaps, 
rhey  are  rather  theoretical,  and  pos- 
libly  would  take  too  much  of  our  time. 
Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  oil  ma- 
[adam.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be 
llaimed  that  oil  macadam  is  on  a  par 
yith  the  rigid  types  of  pavement  when 
|lie  rigid  types  are  properly  eon- 
Itructed.  It  is  intended  to  take  the 
•lace  of  the  old  water-bound  macadam. 
'0  fulfil  about  the  same  recpiirements 
IS  to  traffic,  excepting-  the  changes  in 
aie  traffic  that  have  taken  place 
Ihrough  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
iiobile.  You  can't  expect  to  pass  a 
.teady  stream  of  wagons  over  one  line 
ipon  a  macadam  street  without  de- 
itroying,  at  least  temporarily,  the  sur- 
jaee.  In  fact,  you  can't  do  that  with 
Iny  pavement.  I  have  seen  in  San 
'""rancisco  basalt  blocks  or  granite 
(locks  worn  an  inch  or  more  in  depth 
'.long  the  space  just  one  axle  length 
irom  the  car  tracks.  San  Francisco 
las  in  its  book  of  ordinances,  in  fact, 
u  ordinance  prohibiting  driving  with 
me  wheel  on  the  ear  track  and  the 
■ther  wheel  out  en  the  pavement.  That 
hows  that  no  pavement  will  stand  that 
:ind  of  wear,  and  you  certainly  can't 
xpeet  it  of  oil  macadam  or  water- 
loutid  macadam  or  any  similar  cheap 
)avement.  We  have  had  some  trou- 
fle  in  Oakland  on  that  score.  For  the 
!irst  year  or  so  after  an  oil  macadajn 
'treet  is  built,  it  is  apt  to  be  soft.  Team- 
iters  have  started  the  practice  of  driv- 
pg  with  one  wheel  on  the  concrete 
futter  and  the  other  wheel  just  one 
ixle  length  out  in  the  street,  and  have 
»ut  two  or  three  of  our  streets  in  very 
•ad  condition  by  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  is  a  clear  case  of  abuse  of  a  pave- 
nent.  and  it  must  be  corrected  by  vigi- 
iance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  if 
jhat  practice  becomes  at  all  general. 
i  But  there  is  one  thing  true  of  most 
jypes  of  macadam  streets,  and  it  is 
^lore  or  less  true  of  oil  macadam,  and 
'hat  is,  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  is 
.lone,  and  it  does  not  get  too  bad.  that 
'n  the  course  of  time,  if  the  ]>raetice 


ceases,  that  pavement  will  heal  itself 
and  go  back  to  pretty  much  of  its  orig- 
inal condition.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
true,  however,  of  water-bound  ma- 
cadam, with  a  surface  oiling,  and  iu 
a  case  of  that  kind  the  surface  oiling 
is  destroyed  and  you  cut  down  into  the 
plain  macadam,  and  the  rut  is  formed, 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  healing. 

Pavements  have  to  be  treated  fairly 
and  not  abused.  Traffic  though,  gen- 
erally, on  a  street  of  ordinary  width, 
not  a  narrow  highway  or  country  road, 
but  a  street  of  ordinary  width,  will 
break  tracks  enough  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  that  sort. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
pavement  that  ilr.  Garrard  describes, 
whicli  he  calls  the  Richmond  standard 
macadam.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  type  sim- 
ilar to  our  oil  macadam.  We  filled  our 
oil  macadam  with  a  plain  macadam 
base  and  three  inches  of  oiled  rock 
on  top.  The  fact  that  they  use  an 
asphalt  with  a  penetration  of  115  to 
125,  or,  as  the  specifications  as  orig- 
inally drawn  say,  from  125  to  140,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  does  not  make 
it  essentially  different  from  the  oil 
macadam.  I  don't  know  what  the  pene- 
tration would  be  of  90  per  cent,  oil, 
which  is  what  we  use,  or  92  or  93  per 
cent.,  whatever  the  company  gives  us — 
something  over  90 — but  I  imagine  it 
would  be  somewhere  about  250  on  the 
same  scale.  The  essential  advantage 
of  the  Richmond  type  of  macadam  is 
that  the  street  takes  its  final  condi- 
tion sooner  than  with  the  oil  macadam. 
Witli  the  oil  macadam  it  requires  some- 
thing like  a  year,  or  maybe  two  or 
three  years,  for  it  to  become  thoroughly 
hard  and  in  the  best  condition  to  sup- 
port the  heavier  traffic.  With  the 
heavier  oil,  or  the  high  penetration 
asphalt,  that  result  would  be  accom- 
plished much  more  (juickly.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  of 
manipulation.  We  are  paying  about 
10  cents  a  square  foot  for  our  oil  ma- 
cadam as  now  built.  I  think  we  are 
more  stringent  with  our  contractors 
than  most  cities  are.  The  difference 
in  price  between  our  place  and  Rich- 
mond is  probal)ly  accounted  for, 
thouuh.  in  large  nu'asure  bv  the  differ- 
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ence  iu  the  pi-ice  of  materials.  As  au 
illustration,  we  receive  a  considerable 
amonnt  of  onr  macadam  rock  from 
Kichmond.  and  it  has  to  be  hauled  over 
into  the  eastern  end  of  our  city,  where 
most  of  our  macadam  work  is  done, 
and  that  adds  considerable  to  the  price 
of  the  macadam.  "While  we  don't  re- 
ceive all  of  our  rock  from  there,  the 
fact  that  we  do  receive  a  large  part 
of  it  shows  that  the  price  at  which  our 
work  is  done  could  be  translated  into 
terms  of  cost  at  Richmond  plus  freight 
rates.  So  it  is  clear  we  are  pa.ving  con- 
siderably more  for  our  rock.  The  same 
with  the  asphalt,  which  comes  either 
from  the  Standard  Oil  or  from  the 
Union  Oil  Company,  located  near 
Richmond. 

Now,  one  or  two  words  about  the 
question  of  cheap  pavements.  One  gen- 
tleman stated  yesterday  in  the  discus- 
sion that  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  pavement,  and  wanted  to  find 
something  cheap,  as  his  property  own- 
ers could  not  stand  an  expensive  pave- 
ment. Now,  in  a  ease  of  that  kind,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  rather  than  try  to 
imitate  a  high-class  standard  pavement, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  frankly  build 
a  pavement  that  is  known,  whose  meth- 
od of  construction  is  known,  and  whose 
length  of  service  is  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly known.  In  a  case  of  that  kind. 
I  think  I  would  build  a  water-bound 
macadam  and  give  it  an  oiled  surface 
treatment,  one-third  or  one-half  a  gal- 
lon to  the  square  yard.  A  pavement 
built  in  that  way,  properly,  will  give 
excellent  service  under  light  traffic  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  If  you 
can  afford  a  little  more  money.  I  think 
I  would  recommend  oiled  macadam. 
built  after  the  style  that  we  are  build- 
ing it  in  Oakland  and  as  it  is  being 
built  in  many  other  cities.  That  pave- 
ment will  stand,  I  think,  heavier  traf- 
fic, and  I  believe  the  maintenance  cost 
will  be  less.  But  the  maintenance  cost 
is  not  always  a  criterion.  It  is  some- 
times better  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
maintenance,  letting  the  roadwa.v  earn 
its  wa.v.  as  it  were,  than  to  put  in 
more  money  at  the  start.  That  is  espe- 
ciall.v  true  in  small  towns,  where  the 
traffic  is,   generally  speaking,  light. 


That  bring  up  another  point,  whicli 
is  not  strictly  related  to  pavements,  but 
is  very  important  in  the  question  of 
reducing  costs,  and  that  is  the  fiues- 
tion  of  the  width  of  roadwa.v,  that  you 
will  pave.  I  have  seen  in  small  towns 
a  street,  perhaps  the  main  street,  whicli 
would  be  80  feet  or  100  feet  wide,  upon 
which  the  i^roperty  owners  have  Iniilt 
their  stores  and  have  marked  their 
sidewalk  line,  not  by  any  definite  or- 
dinance, perhaps,  but  by  building  out 
an  awning  ten  feet  in  front  of  their 
property.  That  establishes  a  curl)  line. 
perhaps.  Then  they  will  come  along 
and  pave  that  street  80  or  100  feet 
wide,  as  it  is,  with  10-foot  sidewalks  or 
12-foot  sidewalks,  iiossibly,  and  60  or 
70  or  80  feet  of  roadway.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  outrageous  waste  of 
money.  It  would  be  far  better  to  spend 
— if  the.v  have  the  mone.v  to  spend — 
to  put  it  into  a  half  or  40  per  cent,  of 
that  area  and  get  something  that  is 
reall.v  worth  while.  An  80-foot  street, 
if  it  is  the  main  street  in  a  town  of 
2000  or  3000  population,  does  not  need 
to  be  paved  60  or  TO  or  80  feet  wide. 
If  it  is  an  SO-foot  street  I  think  you 
might  very  well  have,  if  ,vou  wish,  nar- 
row sidewalks  on  each  side,  and  a  park- 
ing strip  down  the  center,  making  two 
narrow  roadways,  perhaps  18  or  20  feet 
wide.  If  that  would  not  be  suitable, 
on  account  of  t.ving  teams  along  in 
front  of  stores,  make  the  sidewalks  very 
wide,  25  feet  wide,  and  that  woiildi 
leave  you  30  feet  of  roadway  to  pave. 
Establish  your  trees,  if  .vou  have  trees 
or  poles  or  other  obstructions — it  is  not 
necessarv  in  the  case  of  poles,  but  it 
may  be  in  the  case  of  trees — on  a  line 
15  to  18  feet  from  the  property,  so  that 
if  you  afterward  find  it  necessary,  oni, 
account  of  the  building  of  the  ear  liaeil 
or  an  increase  in  size  of  the  city,  onij 
wliat  not.  to  increase  the  widtli  nf  youni 
roadway,  .vou  can  move  back  the  curb'? 
without  disturbing  the  trees  or  anyij 
other  permanent  improA-ements.  Thei)'| 
you  have,  after  the  course  of  15  or  20' 
years,  what  you  sometimes  foolishl.v.  iti 
seems  to  me.  attempt  to  do  in  the  earlyt 
life  of  the  town. 

"We  have  the  same  proldem  in  Oak-l' 
land.      Out    in    the    outlying    districts,^ 
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{ivhere  the  rdadwavs  need  lie  of  the 
'east  width,  the  sidewalks  were  estab- 
lished roug'hly  by  plautiiii:-  trees  or 
vhat  not  at  10  or  12  feet,  and  the  streets 
ire  60  or  70,  sometimes  80  or  90  feet 
vide,  and  when  it  comes  to  improving 
hem  and  the  roadways  are  cut  down, 
he  property  owners  seem  to  feel  that 
hey  are  robbed  of  some  rioht,  by  rea- 
;on  of  that  rednetiou  in  roadway.  Onr 
ittempt  is  merely  to  give  them  a  serv- 
ceable  roadwa.v  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
\.s  a  matter  of  fact,  if  j'ou  look  over 
tn  ordinary  street,  paved  30  or  40  or 
)0  feet  wide,  and  examine  the  wheel 
tracks,  you  will  find  that  they  occupy 
^  space  of  only  15  to  possibl.v  20  feet 
in  width.  In  many  eases,  in  residential 
tections,  the  pavement  of  a  strip  15  or 
80  feet  in  width  would  be  plenty,  if  it 
Ivere  only  a  question  of  traffic.  But 
|he  question  of  mud  on  the  side  of  the 
street  is  pei'haps  just  as  important,  and 
ill  we  think  it  necessary  to  pave  clear 
II  the  curb.  But  b.v  setting  the  curbs 
;lose  together  and  throwing  that  extra 
^pace  into  the  sidewalk  area,  which  is 
act  disturTjed  by  wheels,  and  which 
•leed  not  become  a  nuisance,  and  which, 
^n  fact,  may  become  a  beautiful  thing — 
by  that  course  we  can  keep  dowu  the 
30st  of  the  pavement  and  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  That  is,  as  I  say,  perhaps 
a  little  bit  oflf  the  subject,  but  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  cost  of  pavements,  I  ven- 
tured to  introduce  it. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything 
;lse  I  can  say.  Sometimes  when  I  hear 
people  speak  about  the  good  roads  their 
;own  has  built  in  the  last  three  or  four 
br  five  years,  or  perhaps  in  the  last  one 
pr  two  years,  since  the  interest  in  pave- 
hients  has  vastl.y  increased  in  that  time, 
and  when  I  hear  of  the  method  of  con- 
struction that  the.v  have  adopted,  of 
(Course  it  is  not  my  province  to  criticize, 
but  I  can't  help  wondering  how  those 
ptreets  will  look  in  the  next  five  or  ten 
iyears,  and  whether,  after  all,  in  the 
[.search  for  something  that  looks  fine  and 
gives  good  service  in  the  first  instance, 
Avhether  in  a  search  for  something  of 
ithat  sort  and  also  to  search  for  some- 
{thing  cheap,  they  have  not  gone  too 
Jfar,  And  I  have  also  wondered  how 
'Itheir  maintenance  l)ills  will  look  along 


about  that  time.  The  science  of  paving 
is  a  new  science,  and  we  can't  tell  what 
the  result  is  going  to  be.  It  maj'  be 
that,  on  account  of  traffic  conditions 
and  the  change  in  traffic  conditions,  and 
on  account  of  the  inherent  virtues  in 
these  pavements,  that  they  will  turn 
out  all  right.  I  certainlj-  hope  so.  It 
Avould  be  a  hard  blow  to  the  progress 
of  paving  to  have  a  reaction  five  or  ten 
years  hence,  that  would  stoi?  legitimate 
progress. 

Mr.  Allin:  It  does  me  good  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Oakland  speak, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  does  me  good  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  oil  ma- 
cadam. I  have  gone  around  at  times, 
and  I  have  been  almost  convinced  that 
oil  macadam  was  a  failure,  and  that  we 
in  Pasadena  are  making  a  mistake.  We 
are  going  on,  building  oil  macadam 
streets,  many  of  them,  every  year.  Don't 
mi.sunderstand  me — we  are  building 
some  of  the  very  highest  class  pave- 
ments, and  many  miles  of  them.  We 
have  spent  on  some  streets.  Orange 
Grove  avenue,  especially,  a  little  less 
than  .^^12  a  front  foot  for  street  im- 
provement, paving,  electrical  conduits, 
lighting,  etc.  But  with  all  that,  as  I 
say,  we  are  building  many  miles  of  oil 
macadam  streets — two  inches,  we  hard- 
ly consider  that  an  oil  macadam,  we 
call  it  rock  with  oil  treatment — but 
with  four  inches,  six  inches,  seven 
inches — many  miles  of  four-inch  work. 
We  seem  to  have  no  trouble.  We  have 
had  in  the  past  some  trouble  with  oil 
macadam,  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first 
place,  not  having  the  proper  oil,  and 
in  the  second  place,  putting  on  too 
much  oil.  We  kept  reducing  the  quan- 
tit.v  of  oil  and  making  sure  that  we 
had  enough.  We  have  a  municipal  oil 
pit.  We  bu.y  all  the  oil  that  is  used 
on  our  streets  by  private  contractors 
for  our  work.  That  oil  is  tested  by  our 
city  chemist,  whose  business  it  is  to 
test  the  oil.  Our  specification  does  not 
saj'  the  contractor  must  bu.v  the  oil  from 
us,  but  the  specification  for  the  test 
is  such  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have 
it  around  for  a  day  or  so  in  his  wagon 
before  we  could  test  it,  and  necessarily 
he  has  to  buy  it  of  us.  We  sell  it  at 
cost,   a   little   more   than    cost,    enough 
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to  pay  the  expense  of  heating  for  test- 
ing, really  not  enough  to  pay  for  the 
installation  of  the  plant.  This  last  year 
we  have  spent  about  $2500  in  additions 
to  the  plant,  concrete,  coils,  and  so  on. 
The  plant  is  up  to  date,  in  fact,  ahead 
of  date,  as  far  as  we  could  make  it.  It 
is  very  original  with  ourselves.  We 
had  some  trouble  with  the  old  plant, 
water  getting  in  when  the  oil  was  hot, 
and  then  there  was  something  doing. 
To  overcome  this,  we  have  lined  the 
tank  with  a  steel  lining,  in  other  words, 
dropped  the  tank  in,  after  making  a 
tioor,  and  built  a  concrete  tank  around 
it.  That  is  working  very  successfully, 
and  we  expect  to  line  another  one,  an 
old  one,  in  the  next  few  months.  That 
is  why  we  are  handling  our  oil.  We 
have  our  own  oil  truck,  oil  tank,  where 
we  put  it  on  under  pressure.  We  do 
that  with  our  own  equipment,  our  own 
men.  We  hire  those  out  to  the  eon- 
tractor.  We  do  not  say  that  they  shall 
hire  it.  but  they  can  get  it  cheaper 
of  us  than  they  can  get  it  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  hiring  it  of  us.  And  it 
is  the  business  of  those  men  to  piit  it 
on  right  under  our  inspectors.  I  have 
a  chief  inspector  who  works  in  the 
street  department,  whose  business  it  is 
to  look  after  the  inspectors.  He  is  a 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our 
colleges,  and  he  also  took  a  post  grad- 
uate course  in  Cornell  in  inspection 
work  itself,  and  has  now  had  about 
four  years'  experience.  So  he  has  had 
both  technical  training  and  experience 
in  the  field.  If  I  were  to  have  my  way 
I  would  put  all  construction  work  under 
the  City  Engineer.  However,  Ave  are 
working  under  the  State  laws,  and  our 
inspector  reall.v  works  under  the  Street 
Superintendent  on  all  Vrooman  act 
work.  On  work  not  under  the  Street 
Superintendent  he  works  under  the 
City  Engineer.  As  my  Street  Sujier- 
intendent  is  not  a  technical  man,  but  is 
a  man  who  has  had  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience in  Pasadena,  with  a  good  deal 
of  common  sense,  therefore  I  get  very 
good  results  out  of  hijn.  But  we  do 
want  our  inspection  and  we  do  test 
our  oils.  The  Cit.v  Chemi.st  is  a  man 
who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
who  was  with  one  of  the  leading  asphalt 


companies  for  a  number  of  years  hefon 
coming  to  our  office.  He  understaudf 
asphaltum,  he  understands  oil,  and  wt 
are  getting  very  good  results  for  thai 
reason.  So  we  have  a  street  superin 
tendent  and  we  have  a  chief  inspector 
we  have  a  city  engineer,  and,  being  ar 
engineer  m.vself,  we  try  to  get  results 
We  think  we  are  getting  result.s.  Anc 
I  will  say  now  that  when  it  comes  t( 
making  oil  macadam  roads,  I  believe  il 
requires  the  very  best  ingenuity  anc : 
the  most  careful  inspection  to  get  i 
successful  oil  macadam  road  and  get  il 
right.  As  between  the  man  who  haj 
had  five  or  six  years'  experience  with' 
asphaltum,  and  the  man  who  has  had 
five  or  six  years'  training  in  oil  ma-, 
cadam,  I  believe  the  man  who  is  inspect-i 
ing  oil  macadam  must  watch  his  worl; 
closer  than  the  man  who  is  jiuttiufij 
down  sheet  asphalt  work.  I  lielievf| 
that  full.v.  He  must  use  his  judiiiiienf 
and  use  his  experience. 

Now,  I  sa.v  we  are  putting  down  two- 
inch  work,  four-inch  work,  and  we  en-i 
courage  the  property  owners  to  put 
down  just  as  good  an  improvement  as 
they  can  afford  to  put  down,  but  we 
do  not  discourage  them  if  they  can't 
and  see  if  the.y  can't  put  down  a  littlfi 
cheaper  street,  because  the  cheaper  h 
an  economical  street  on  many  of  oui 
outl.ving  residence  streets. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attentior 
something  that  I  learned  today,  ano 
that  is  this:  we  do  not  tell  this  to  peo-i 
pie  in  general  so  much,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  would  take  two  inches  of  oi 
macadam,  or  even  some  macadam  whicl 
was  put  down  two  years  ago  onl.v  on( 
inch,  and  we  are  putting  down  no  one 
inch  now,  and  that  is  getting  rutt,y  anc 
has  been  cut  to  pieces  by  reason  of  the 
gas  company,  water  department,  sew 
ers,  and  conneetion.s — cutting  the  streei 
all  to  pieces.  The  Street  Superinten 
dent  will  take  those  with  a  steam  rollei 
and  a  rooter,  and  he  will  tear  it  up 
smooth  it  down,  water  it.  jiut  on  sonif 
oil,  put  on  some  screenings,  roll  it  dowi 
again,  and  get  a  pavement.  We  hav( 
done  this  year  a  little  over  seven  niilesi 
of  this  class  of  work.  We  have  torri 
up  four-inch  oil  macadam,  and  ever 
with  the  heaviest  four-inch  oil  mncadan; 
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it  has  cost  to  put  it  down  in  a  condi- 
tion that  it  evei-  was  originally  in,  not 
over  9-lOths  of  a  cent  a  square  foot.    A 
great  deal  of  the  work  has  been  done, 
the  whole  work,  for  half  a  cent,   and 
some  of  it  for  7-10  of  a  cent.     That  is 
good  for  at  least  four  years  before  it 
need  be  touched  again,  and  good  for  a 
longer  number  of  years  than  that,  even, 
without   heavy   traffic.      The   four-inch 
work  that   we   tore   up  this  last  year. 
j  which  lias  gotten  rutty  by  reason  of  so 
j  many  trenches  having  been  cut  through 
I  it,  I  am  sure  that  will  be  good  for  mueli 
I  more   than   four  years.      That    cost   us 
I  9-10  of  a  cent.     The  point  I  am  bring- 
1  ing  your  attention  more   especially  to 
i  here  is,  that  this  work,  treated  in  this 
way,  that   the   cost   is   much   less  than 
I  one-half  the  annual  interest  on  the  dif- 
I  fereuee  between  the  cheaper  pavement 
1  and    the    more     expensive    pavement. 
;  And    the    people    need    not    be    afraid 
i  when     they     are     putting     down     the 
,  cheaper  work ;  that  they  will  have  to 
take  it  up  when  it  becomes  worn  out  or 
i  not  as  smooth  as  it  should  be,  for  they 
can   do  that,  root  it  up,  put   it   down 
again,  and  find  that  it  is  put  back  and 
malvcs  a  good  road  for  years,  a   good 
street,  for  outl.ving  districts,  on  a  whole 
lot  less  than  the  anniial  interest  on  the 
difference    between    the    cheaper    jm- 
provement    and   the     more     expensive 
improvement. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Severance,  City  Engineer. 
j  Monterey :     I  have  been  very  glad  to 

listen  to  all  of  this  discussion  here  this 
I  evening,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  that 
■  there  is  a  great  deal  set  forth  here  that 
'  gives  the  outside  city  engineer  food  for 

thought.  I  recall  that,  in  the  years 
i  gone  by,  councilmen  or  mayors  would 
I  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  League  and 
I  come  back  with  a  great  big  story  of 
I  the  cheapest  pavement  that  could  be 
'  built,  and  they  would  say  to  me,  "Now, 
I  Severance,  you  go  up  to  such  and  such 
;  a  city  and  see  that  pavement ;  see  those 
j  oiled  macadam  roads,  and  see  some  re- 
I  surfaced  roads,  or  what  not,  that  cost 
I  them  a  mere  bagatelle.  And  then  you 
1  come  back  here  and  specify  that  dope 
'  for  us.  Tliat  is  what  we  want."  Well, 
i  Severance  would  go  and  look  it  over, 
''  and  Severance  would  come  liack  witli 


a  great  big  question  mark  in  his  mind 
and  still  hesitate  to  recommend  that 
kind  of  pavement.  That  was  indiscrimi- 
nate. It  seems  thai  oiled  macadam  pave- 
ment, those  who  have  experimented 
with  it  and  attempted  to  develop  it, 
have  tried  to  make  a  substitute  for  the 
modern  street  asphalt  pavement.  And  if 
there  were  any  failures  in  it,  the  failures 
were  laid  to  the  quality  of  oil,  or  to 
the  weather,  or  something  else  that 
they  did  not  know  just  how  to  piTt  their 
fingers  upon.  But  I  find  that,  upon 
analysis,  a  pavement  of  this  character 
i-equires  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
asphalt  and  mineral  aggregate,  and 
that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  that 
mixture,  which  has  been  tried  and 
prescribed  for  the  sheet  asphalt,  the 
Isetter  is  our  success.  However,  in  spe- 
cifying this  kind  of  work,  we  secure 
a  process  which  is  praeticall.y  impos- 
sible. We  ask  the  common  laborer  to 
mix  those  materials,  whereas  under  the 
specifications  for  sheet  asphalt,  they 
are  scientifically  mixed  with  machines. 
It  is  obviously  impossible,  and  if  we 
get  a  result,  it  is  more  by  accident  than 
liy  good  .iudgment,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Now,  then,  in  these  discussions,  we 
should  look  upon  the  problem  of  ulti- 
mate economy  rather  than  cheapness, 
I  think.  I  daresay  that  an  oil  ma- 
cadam pavement  is  a  good  thing  for 
certain  places.  But  some  of  ns  ought 
not  to  go  away  from  here  with  the 
opinion  that,  after  this  disciTssion,  an 
oil  macadam  pavement  is  a  good  thing 
to  recommend  indiscriminately.  There 
is  a  great  danger  in  these  meetings. 
We  don't  settle  iqion  .just  where  it  is 
be.st  to  use  an  oil  macadam,  where  it 
is  economy  to  use  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment, and  where  it  is  econom.y  to  use 
the  old  macadam  pavement.  The 
greatest  danger,  I  think,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  councilmen  who  meet  with 
us  go  away  with  the  impression  that 
they  can  get  something  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  their  engineer  recom- 
mends. I  think,  therefore,  ]\Ir.  Chair- 
man, we  should  try  to  determine  this 
problem  on  the  economical  basis  only, 
and  not  try  to  solve  it  so  far  as  first 
cost  is  concerned.  Take  into  consid- 
eration first  coat,  maintenance,  and  life 
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of  pavement,  and  determine  what  is 
the  best  class  for  the  different  chisse.^ 
of  streets  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  Jessup:  The  hour  is  growing 
somewhat  late.  Do  you  wish  to  con- 
tinue this  discussion?  We  can  con- 
tinue it  indefinitely.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  stop  at  all  now 
that  I  know  of.  Anyone  can  retire  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Chula  Vista : 
There  is  one  thing  I  might  .say  that 
strikes  me  as  being  both  feasible  and 
practicable.  I  believe  you  have  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  bodies  meeting 
here  would  do  well  to  be  a  little  bit 
distinct  in  reference  to  the  main  organ- 
ization. Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to,  during  the  next  year,  go 
into  the  different  phases  of  pavements, 
and  prejiare,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  a 
standard  specification?  In  the  East, 
the  standard  specification  is  by  far  the 
be.st  tiling  that  we  have  in  engineering 
practice.  Of  course,  that  doesn't  mean 
that  you  follow  a  standard  specifica- 
tion absolutely,  for  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison.  But  it  can  be 
iised  up  to  a  certain  iioint,  and  to 
standardize  our  work  here  in  Califor- 
nia, certainly  would  not  be  a  bad  idea, 
to  my  mind.  I  simply  oft'er  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sloan:  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
field  was  opened  up  three  years  ago, 
and  we  went  into  it  for  three  consecu- 
tive years,  and  we  haven't  got  an.y 
further  than  we  are  at  the  present 
time.  The  gentleman  from  the  South 
says  we  ought  to  be  able  to  standard- 
ize pavements  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. If  that  is  so,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  standardize  for  the  entire  United 
States,  because  California  offers  all  the 
difficulties  that  will  be  encountered 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
standard  specifications  for  street  work 
in  the  State  of  California,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  almost  a  hopeless  task. 

Mr.  Ilammatt :  I  agree  with  the  last 
speaker  on  that.  The  very  question 
there  that  has  arisen  there  in  the  mat- 
ter of  oil  macadam  is  an  illustration. 
The  gentleman  from  Pasadena  has 
spoken    about    the    wonderful    success 


they  have  had  there  with  it,  and  I 
know  that  is  true.  I  am  familiar  with: 
the  roads  in  the  region  of  Los  AngeleB) 
and  Pasadena,  and  they  have  been  verj^' 
successful,  and  I  consider  one  of  th®i| 
main  reasons  for  the  success  to  be  tb 
climatic  conditions  at  that  point,  whie 
we  have  not  here.  Now,  those  elimatici 
conditions  are  things  that  will  vary  tbei 
specifications.  The  last  speaker  whoi 
spoke  mentioned  this.  And  whajtl 
would  be  a  standard  specification  fQ|) 
one  part  of  the  State  would  not  be  | 
good  specification  for  another.  I  don^ 
think  we  can  work  on  that  basis,  Mljj 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Sloan:  Along  the  line  of  stand 
ardizing  work,  we  might  standardiz 
cost,  keeping  the  cost,  and  then  these;! 
discussions  will  have  more  or  less  value'. 
and  be  of  more  or  less  information  fori 
the  engineers,  telling  us  what  it  cost?l| 
per  stpiare  foot  to  scarify  streets  aQ4^ 
repave  them,  and  so  on.  The  fact  thall 
it  cost  9-10  of  a  cent  per  square  foQ|| 
to  scarify  and  resurface  in  PasadenS 
does  not  mean  anything  unless  we'j 
know  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Allin:     We  have  that. 

Mr.  Sloan :  If  you  have  it, 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have. 
Craig  told  us  a  few  years  ago  that 
scarified  the  streets  in  Piedmont  fof 
2  cents  a  square  foot,  and  come  to  fini| 
out,  he  meant  2  cents  a  square  yard. 
What  I  am  getting  at  is,  that  all  the- 
different  elements  that  go  to  make  up, 
this  cost  should  be  announced  at  the' 
time  the  cost  is  given,  so  we  will  get 
an  idea  of  how  the  work  is  treated. 
Svirfacing  the  street  is  a  principal  item,' 
of  coTirse. 

Mr.  James  E.  Sutton,  of  Alameda: 
A  branch  of  the  Bay  Cities  League  was 
formed  by  tlie  engineers,  and  I  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  that  branch  to 
have  specifications  of  work  and  the 
cost  submitted  to  that  branch.  I  ray- 
self  have  forwarded  to  the  seci-etary 
of  that  branch  copies  of  specifications 
and  the  cost  prices,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  more.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  difference  in  cost  prices,  froni! 
the  few  remarks  1  have  heard  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  get  down  to  the  hot-' 
tom.     For  instance,  the   six   inches  of 
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Inacadam,     is     that     before     or     after 

i-ollmg? 

I    Mr.  Friekstad :     I  was  treating  it  as 

[   would    concrete,    and    that    is    after 

t'olliug. 

Mr.  Sutton :  The  price  is  way  out 
)f  the  question.  The  price  in  Alameda 
vas  GYo  cents  after  rolling. 

Mr.  Friekstad :  In  the  paper  I  stated 
\y2  cents,  and  this  evening  I  said  it 
ivould  possibly  run  to  7  or  7I/2  cents. 

Mr.  Jessup :  It  is  possible  to  stand- 
irdize  specifications  to  a  great  degree 
bf  satisfaction  in  one  district,  for  in- 
stance, the  bay  district,  especially  the 
>ast  bay  district.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  a  fairly  good 
^egree  of  uniformity  in  regard  to  our 
specifications.  We  get  materials  from 
(he  same  source,  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
ferials,  and  the  contractors  are  all  the 
fame. 

I   Mr,  Turner:     And  the  climate  is  the 
tame. 

i  Mr.  Jessup :  However,  when  you 
iross  the  bay  into  San  Mateo  County, 
|t  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  use  our 
specifications  of  the  east  bay  cities, 
fhere  would  be  some  changes,  perhaps, 
n  having  like  specifications.  I  am  not 
jure  that  they  might  not  become  a 
langer  rather  than  an  advantage,  and 
)e  pernicious  rather  than  beneficial. 
I  We  have  certainly  have  had  some 
•aluable  contributions  to  our  diseus- 
iions  tonight.  A  new  class  of  pave- 
pent  has  been  brought  before  us.  that 
iS,  new  for  California.  A  few  .vears 
igo,  we  were  talking  about  asphalt  ma- 
sadam  pavements  hy  the  penetration 
Inethod.  That  is  coming  to  be  a  fact, 
pvidently,  in  California  at  this  time. 
Many  of  us  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
^f  interest  the  specifications  adopted 
by  the  New  York  State  Highway  for  a 
jreat  deal  of  their  work,  being  some- 
vhat  of  this  character,  and  I  have  no 
loubt  biit  that  there  is  a  great  field, 
especially  in  California,  for  this  kind 
~>{  pavement.  This  is  the  home  of 
isphalt,  and  if  asjihalt  macadam  pave- 
nent  by  the  penetration  method  is  pos- 
sible with  a  good  degree  of  satisfac- 
:ion  anywhere,  it  should  be  in  Califor- 
lia.  Many  of  our  localities  are  within 
Oiip])ing  distance  of  hot  asphalt  deliv- 


ered in  cars.  I  think  that  is  going  to 
become  true — southern  California  has 
refineries  that  are  located  in  the  valley- 
districts  so  that  it  is  going  to  be  pos- 
sible for  them,  and  some  of  these  new 
improvements  are  going  to  make  it 
more  and  moi'e  possible  for  others. 
The  discussion  has  certainly  brought 
out  the  fact  that,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  pavement  is  adopted,  the  matter  of 
inspection  is  all-important.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  where  we  have 
illustrations  of  good  specifications  and 
good  materials  have  been  used,  and 
with  resulting  failure  or  partial  fail- 
ure, where  in  other  cases  where  the 
same  materials  and  specifications  were 
used,  there  were  good  results  obtained, 
that  in  the  latter  case  it  was  only  due 
to  the  matter  of  inspection.  And  here 
is  where  we  are  likely  to  make  the 
greatest  mistake,  and  where  we  should 
attach  the  greatest  importance,  is  in 
this  matter  of  inspection.  We  know 
that.  All  of  us,  under  our  own  super- 
visions, have  had  charge  of  work,  or 
partial  care  of  it,  where  the  work  would 
come  along  for  one  day  or  two  days  all 
right,  and  then  there  would  come  a 
very  hot  day,  and  for  some  reason  the 
things  did  not  work  the  same  that  day, 
or  perhaps  a  cold  north  wind  would  set 
in,  and  there  would  be  several  blocks 
of  pavement  would  not  be  satisfactory 
at  all.  When  even  weather  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  get 
good  results,  it  shows  that  the  ques- 
tion of  intelligent  and  painstaking  con- 
scientious inspection  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  And  in  our  search  for 
cheap  pavements  and  rather  superficial 
methods,  this  is  more  and  more  im- 
portant, and  I  think  that  is  the  only 
result  of  our  discussion,  or  at  least 
that  it  is  one  conclusion  from  our  dis- 
cussion, if  we  have  nothing  else.  Has 
anyone  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Sutton :  I  M'ould  like  to  have 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Jessuji :  ifr.  AUin  has  them. 
AVould  you  like  to  hear  them?  I  don't 
know  whether  they  mean  anything  to 
us  or  not.  They  apply  to  Pasadena. 
IMr.  AUin  is  loaded  on  all  of  this.  He 
Avas   formerlv   Citv  Engineer  of  Pasa- 
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dena.  and  has  had  a  very  great  deal 
of  experience,  and  is  Consulting  Engi- 
neer there  at  the  present  time  as  well 
as  Commissioner  of  Public  Worlds  of 
Pasadena. 

Mr.  Allin :  We  had  a  co.st  account 
in  our  street  department,  and  I  will 
say  last  year  we  had  a  very  great 
amount  of  work,  and  we  didn't  figure 
our  accounts  up  during  the  year  as 
well  as  we  ought,  and  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  bring  them  up  this  year,  when 
we  have  more  money  than  we  did  last, 
although  our  tax  levy  is  a  little  less, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  extraordinary  expenditures  there 
and  ran  a  little  short.  We  liavc  all 
of  our  men  keep  data,  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  will  say  that  our  street  su- 
perintendent, a  man  who  looks  for  re- 
sults and  who  is  not  so  particular  in 
some  ways  as  some  men  might  be,  went 
out  and  found  several  men  sitting  on 
the  curb  one  morning  about  twenty 
minutes  after  they  should  have  been 
at  work,  and  he  said,  "Boys,  why 
aren't  you  at  work?"  And  they  said. 
"We  are  fixing  up  the  books."  "Well," 
he  said,  "this  fixing  of  the  darn  books 
is  going  to  be  cut  out  here.  You  go 
to  work  and  fix  up  the  books  a  little 
later.""  I  just  mention  this  to  show 
that,  in  keeping  accounts,  efficiency 
can  be  entirely  overworked,  and  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  I'oora  for  judgnunit  as 
to  what  we  should  keep  and  who  should 
do  tlie  keeping.  As  an  illustration,  a 
certain  man  in  a  certain  department  in 
Pasadena  figured  out  the  cost  of  a 
chimney,  and  he  figured  out  the  cost 
of  a  brick  one,  and  figured  out  the  cost 
of  a  concrete  one,  and  got  the  cost  sev- 
eral lumdred  dollars  too  much,  and 
finally  one  of  the  men  suggested  a  com- 
mon stack  which  could  be  put  up  for 
about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  that  he  pro- 
posed, and  yet  he  spent  about  $50  in 
the  engineering  department  in  figurinu' 
that  out.  In  other  words,  the  man — 
I  don't  know  how  he  figured  it  out — 
had  sense  enough  in  the  first  place,  to 
know  what  the  general  cost  would  be. 
I  just  use  that  as  an  illustration  that 
we  may  run  efficiency  and  cost  keep- 
ing into  the  ground.  A  certain  amount 
of  it    is   surelv   beneficial,   and   should 


be  kept,  and  we  are  trying  to  keep  it 
that  way  ourselves. 

I  will  take  an  oiled  macadam  streetd 
that  I  tore  up  and  put  back  into  shamfeJ 
again.  We  kept  the  cost,  and  kept  fkl 
for  all  the  various  streets,  showing  thijti 
it  would  run  from  Y2  cent  to  9-10  of  a 
cent  a  foot.  In  this  particular  street) 
to  which  I  refer  we  found  the  total 
cost  was  8.1  cents  per  sciuare  yard,  m 
.9  of  a  cent  per  square  foot,  whe^ 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  oil  and  new' 
rock  was  applied.  This  work  ran  asi 
follows:  Labor  spreading  the  rock,  ^4 
cents  per  square  yard;  labor  and  teajii 
plowing,  grading,  etc.,  .7  of  a  cenfrll 
rolling  and  scarifying,  1.5  centfij) 
sprinkling  and  oiling,  .25  cents;  cm 
delivered,  1.25  cents;  rock,  sand  ar 
gravel,  3.25  cents;  supervision,  .1 
cents.  That  includes  the  supervisioBdp 
from  the  street  department.  Where  thei 
use  of  the  equipment  has  been  neeeS'i 
sary,  depreciation  for  it  is  included  hji 
the  above  figures  at  a  liberal  rate.  FoSi 
each  spread  of  rock  there  is  50  poundsl 
per  square  yard,  and  of  oil  4-10  of 
gallon  per  square  yard. 

Mr.    Sutton:      What    was    that    for,i 
now  ? 

Mr.  Allin:  That  was  a  four-inch  c^i 
macadam,  put  in  several  years  ag^ 
where  a  number  of  streets  had  lieeni 
torn  up  by  trenches,  making  it  iieces-i 
sary  to  take  it  in  hand  sooner  tluin  it| 
would  otherwise.  We  used  the  ordinary 
four-inch  macadam  base,  and  9-10  of, 
cent  a:  square  foot  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  Jessup:  I  want  to  qualify  wh| 
I  said  in  regard  to  this  new  kind 
pavement  suggested  tonight.  I  wani 
you  to  be  rather  careful  what  you  dq 
about  this  pavement.  We  should  rec4 
ognize  that  the  asphalt  pavement  bj 
penetration  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
phalt  concrete  you  can  make.  In  makii 
asphalt  macadam  pavement,  of  cours 
we  go  to  great  pains  to  grade  the  m| 
terial  and  make  it  very  luiiform. 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  mal 
any  great  degree  of  uniformity, 
would  simply  say  when  you  do  it,  do 
it  very  carefully,  and  see  that  the  con-i 
ditions  are  as  even  as  possible  and  nofi 
run  too  fast  to  this  new  kind  of  ]iave] 
ment. 
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Mr.  Farley:    I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  in  regard  to  wearing  surface  and 
traction.      I    have    watched     it     rather 
carefully  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  I  have  found  teams  hauling  max- 
imum  loads   over   sheet    asphalt   pave- 
ments on  hot  days,  the  horses  suffered 
considerable.     Take  two   tons   of  rock 
on  a  sheet  asphalt  pavement  on  a  hot 
day,  then  with  a   slight  grade,  for  in- 
stance, I  have  two  streets  in  mind,  one 
lis     ]\IcDonald     avenue     in     Richmontl, 
where  the  grade  is  very  slight,  and  the 
!  other    is    Broadway    in    Oakland,    .say 
;  along    l24tli    street,    near    the    hospital, 
I  and    it    has   been    experience    that    the 
;  traction  is  very  liard — it  is  a  great  ef- 
I  fort   for  the  team  to  pull  those  loads 
!  on  those  streets.     I  don't  mean  to  say 
I  those    particular    streets,    but    I    have 
!  found     these     two     instances,     I     had 
specified     instances,     and     they     were 
;  streets    in    the    particular    places,    had 
i  the  same  difficulty.     But  I  found  that, 
!  with    the    asphalt    concrete,    that    the 
the  traction  is  very  much  less,  consid- 
I  eralily  less.     On  McDonald  avenue,  in 
Richmond,  the  next  street  south  of  Mc- 
Donald   avenue,    is    a    street    with    an 
asplialt    concrete    surface,   and    univer- 
:  sally  the  teams  that  are  loaded  heavily 
will   seek   the   street   with  the   asphalt 
concrete  top   on  in  which   to   do  their 
hauling,  rather  than  go  np  ]Mc Donald 
avenue.     Now,   as  far  as  I  have   been 
able  to   see,   both   of  those  streets  are 
nearly   perfect    sheet    asphalt    wearing 
surfaces.     jMcDonald  avenue  has  been 
down   about   five   or   six   years,    and    I 
don't  know  of  a  single  instance  in  the 
M'hole  length  of  the  .street,   about  two 
miles,  where  there  is  any  indication  of 
wearing  or  deterioration  of  any  kind, 
or  even  supersaturation,     I  say,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,   it  is 
practically  a  perfect  sheet  asphalt  ,iol), 
and  also  I  would  say  the  street  imme- 
diately   south    of    it    is    a    very    good 
asphalt  concrete  job.     But  unquestion- 


ably there  is  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  traction.  I  would  say 
this,  that  we  had  an  experience  with 
one  of  those  heavy  trenching  machines, 
sewer-digging  iiiachine.  We  ran  it 
over  Bissel  avenue,  this  street  south  of 
^McDonald  avenue,  a  17-ton  machine, 
with  cleats  on  the  wheels,  and  it  made 
no  impression  on  this  asphalt  concrete 
job.  It  made  a  soft  impression,  so  you 
could  see  where  the  cleats  had  been, 
but  no  serious  depression,  and  it  did 
make  a  very  serious  depression  on  the 
sheet  asphalt.  It  would  sink  in  prac- 
tically the  whole  length  of  the  cleat. 
That  eventually  disappeared,  and  it 
healed  itself.  I  would  not  say  it  sunk 
in  the  holes  after  the  cleat,  but  it  sank 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
that  healed  itself  eventually.  I  would 
also  say  that  the  oil  niaeadam  very 
often  develops  very  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  traction.  I  think  that 
this  thing  that  Mr.  Frick'stad  spoke  of 
in  regard  to  a  team  getting  one  wheel 
in  the  gutter  and  one  wheel  in  the  car 
track  and  one  wheel  on  the  street  is  in 
itself  a  criticism  of  the  character  of  the 
pavement,  a  very  serious  custom.  I 
think  that  anj-  paving  which  exists 
which  will  get  men  into  the  habit  of 
doing  that  is  subjecting  the  teams  to 
rather  a  severe  tractive  effort.  Now, 
you  take  a  team  with  two  yards  of  stuff 
on  a  hot  day,  and  a  little  grade,  and 
if  it  is  going  to  have  difficulty  in  pull- 
ing you  are  really  wa.sting  a  lot  of 
effort.  I  have  found  that  that  is  one 
point  in  which  the .  properly  surfaced 
water-bound  macadam  is  superior  to 
any  other  pavement.  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages in  that  respect.  I  submit  that 
for  your  consideration. 

I\Ir.  Jessup :  Perhaps  the  time  has 
nearly  arrived  when  we  should  ad- 
journ. Are  there  any  other  suggestions 
that  anyone  wishes  to  make?  If  not, 
we  will  adjourn,  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
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LA  GRANDE    UNDER   THE    COMMISSION— MANAGER   FORM 
OF   GOVERNMENT. 

By   DONALD    H.    THOMPSON. 

(Sditor's   Note. — Tliis   article  was  prepared  for    and    under    the    direction    of    the    'Whitman 
Colleg'e  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference  and  Besearch,  John  H.  Bussell,  Director.     The  facts  are  i 
based  upon  an  investigation  made  in  Iia   Grande  by  the  Bureau.) 


La  (ii-ande.  a  city  of  about  six  thou- 
saiid  inhal)itants.  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern jiart  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
the  vaUe.v  of  the  Grand  Ronde  River, 
was  the  sixth  city  in  the  entire  countrj- 
to  adopt  the  commissiou-manaijer  form 
of  government.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Oregon  as  amended 
-June  the  4th.  1906,  the  legal  voters  of 
every  city  and  town  possess  the  power 
to  enact  and  amend  their  municipal 
charter,  sub.ject  only  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  criminal  laws  of  the  State. 
On  th«  first  day  of  October,  191:^.  the 
people  of  La  Grande,  acting  under  this 
provision,  voted  in  favor  of  adopting 
a  charter  which  jirovided  for  govern- 
ment by  a  commission  with  the  aid  of 
a  general  manager.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  the  new  system  was  in- 
augurated by  the  election  of  Jlac  Wood, 
a  prominent  local  merchant;  J.  A.  Rus- 
sell, projirietor  of  a  meat  and  cold  stor- 
age establishment,  and  John  Gardner, 
a  locomotive  engineer,  as  commission- 
ers. A  more  representative  commission 
or  one  composed  of  busier  men  could 
scarcely  have  been  selected  from  the 
citizen  body  of  a  small  eit.v. 

Although  the  municipal  functions  of 
the  city  of  La  Grande  are  less  numerous 
and  extensive  than  those  of  a  city  the 
size  of  Portland.  Seattle,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  administrative  affairs  of  La 
Grande  are  sufficiently  impgrtant  to 
afford  opportunity  for  a  fair  test  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  manager  form  to 
cities  of  less  than  25.000  inhabitants. 
The  police  and  charity  work  is  prob- 
ably more  than  the  average  required 
of  small  cities,  because  La  Grande  is 
the  division  point  on  the  main  line  of 
the  O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Railroad  and.  there- 
fore, suitably  located  to  receive  a  large 
miniber  of  tramps  and  hoboes.  The 
city  is  enjoying  a  normal  growth  and 
has  already  reached  such  size  as  to  re- 
quire a  water  system,  a  fire  department, 
a  sewer  system,  and  a  sewage  disposal 


plant.     A  large  light   and  power  cor- 
poration   operates   within    the    city   to  i 
supply  light  for  municipal  as  well  as  < 
for    private    use.      Moreover,    there    is  i 
iinder  consideration  at  present  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipally  owned  elec- 
tric light  plant.     Although   compactly 
built,  the  city  has  over  eight  miles  of  ' 
paved  streets,  the  upkeep  and  cleans- 
ing of  which  requires  the  constant  at- 
tention of  the  city  administration.     It.. 
maj%  therefore,  be  kept  in  mind  that  '■■ 
La  Grande,  although  a  small  city,  re-| 
quires   a   real   city    administration,   its ; 
problems    being    not  unlike    those    oi)' 
urban     communities     twice     or     three 
times  the  size. 

Recent  history  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  this  country  shows  that  some 
unusual  shock  is  often  necessary  to 
awaken  the  citizens  from  their  civic 
indift'erence  sufficiently  to  make  pos- 
sible a  radical  change  in  the  form  of 
government.  It  required,  for  example, 
a  disastrous  flood  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
to  prepare  the  people  of  that  city  for 
tlie  adoption  and  successful  operation 
of  municipal  government  by  commis- 
sion. In  a  similar  manner  a  flood  dis- 
aster in  Dayton,  Ohio,  made  possible 
and  ha.stened  the  adoption  in  a  large 
city  of  a  charter  providing  for  the  man- 
ager form  of  commission  government, 
a  form,  up  to  that  time,  untried  by  any 
city  of  large  size. 

The  innovation  in  La  Grande  can  bej 
thought  of  and  explained  in  a  similar: 
manner.  La  Grande,  the  only  city  ia 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  hav- 
ing a  manager  charter,  has  not  been 
exceptional  in  that  new  and  progres 
sive  ideas  spring  up  there  more  natural- 
ly than  elsewhere.  As  in  many  other 
small  cities  of  this  country,  the  citi- 
zens had  been  accustomed  to  submiti- 
to  a  government  in  which  graft  and^ 
private  interest  often  dominated  public 
welfare.  The  shock  which  stirred  the 
people  came  when  it   could   no  longer 
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be  kept  a  secret  that  the  warrant  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  was  so  high  that 
bankruptcy  was  an  immediate  and  real 
danger.  Outstanding  warrants  for  the 
ordinary  running  expenses  had  reached 
the  total  of  $110,110.15,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  a  check  upon  the  steady  in- 
crease. The  warrants  liad  greatly  de- 
preciated in  value  and  the  banks  began 
refusing  to  take  them  at  any  price. 

Origin  of  the  Commission-Manager 
Charter. 

When  the  tax[)ayers  and  the  business 
men  of  La  Grande  were  once  fully 
awakened  to  the  critical  situation,  their 
first  thought  was  of  a  commission  form 
of  government,  which  was  ixnderstood 
by  them  to  have  proved  successful  as 
a  cure  for  just  such  evils  as  beset  their 
community.  A  council  elected  by 
wards  and  serving  without  pay,  and  a 
mayor  elected  for  a  term  of  only  twelve 
months  had  felt  little  actual  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness had  permitted  lax  methods  both 

I  in  collecting  and  in  expending  revenue, 
and  had  left  open  opportunities  for 
graft  and  division  of  spoils.  The  bet- 
ter citizen  or  business  man  as  council- 
man or  mayor  could  not  spare  the  time 

'  required  for  business-like  supervision 
of  the  city's  affairs.  To  meet  this  sit- 
viation  a  committee  of  nine  citizens  was 
appointed  early  in  1913  to  make  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  commission 
form  of  government.  The  committee 
communicated  with  cities  in  Europe  as 
well  as  with  those  cities  of  the  United 
States  which  were  making  trial  of  the 
commission  idea,  and  at  its  weekly 
meetings  the  data  received  was  re- 
ported and  discussed. 

The  investigation  carried  on  by  this 
charter  commission  resulted  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  latest 
development  in  commission  govern- 
ment— the  commission-manager  form. 

The  citizens  back  of  the  charter  com- 
mission, as  well  as  those  composing  it, 
were  busy  propert.y  owners  who  were 
not  seeking  to  create  comfortable  of- 
fices for  themselves  to  fill.  but.  on  the 
contrary,  were  striving  to  find  a  means 
whereby  the  city's  critical  financial  sit- 
uation might  be  met  in  a  thorough,  bus- 
iness-like   wav    without    making    large 


demands  upon  their  own  time.  Among 
this  class  of  men  the  business-manager 
feature  of  commission  government  met 
with  peculiar  favor. 

Although  at  two  different  times  con- 
siderable change  was  made  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  charter  commission,  the 
results  of  the  first  thorough  investiga- 
tion were  finally  incorporated  in  a 
charter  and  approved  by  the  iieople 
on  October  1st,  1913. 

Features  of  the  New  Plan. 

The  new  featuies  introduced  into  the 
government  of  La  Grande  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  charter  may  be  sum- 
marized under  five  headings,  as  follows  : 

First:  The  powers  of  the  city  were 
taken  from  a  mayor  and  council  of 
eight,  representing  four  wards,  and 
vested  in  a  commission  of  three,  elected 
at  large  by  the  (|ualified  voters  of  the 
city  for  terms  of  three  years.  Every 
year,  however,  one  commissioner  retires 
and  his  successor  is  elected,  thus  avoid- 
ing sudden  complete  changes  in  the 
jiersonnel  of  the   commission. 

Second :  A  preferential  system  of 
voting  Avas  adopted  whereby  each 
elector  is  permitted  to  express  a  first, 
second  and  third,  choice.  When  the 
term  of  one  of  the  first  three  commis- 
sioners expired  in  December,  1914,  and 
the  election  of  a  commissioner  to  suc- 
ceed him  was  held,  no  one  of  the  four 
candidates  had  a  majority  of  first 
choice  votes.  A  count  of  the  second 
choice  votes  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  successful  candidate. 
Still  another  new  feature  of  the  La 
Grande  ballot  is  its  shortness,  the  three 
commis.sioners  being  the  onl3'  elective 
officers. 

Third  :  Tlie  ■  initiative,  refei'endum 
and  recall  are  features  of  the  new  sys- 
tem in  La  Grande.  Direct  legislation 
is  provided  for  by  a  charter  provision 
extending  to  the  city  "the  provisions 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Oregon" 
with  respect  to  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. The  charter  provides,  further, 
that  "every  elective  officer  of  the 
city  ...  is  subject  to  recall  by  the 
legal  voters  of  the  city."  The  method 
of  initiating  a  recall  election  is  by  a 
petition  signed  by  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  voters  partici- 
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pating  in  the  preceding  election.  There 
has  been  as  yet  no  iise  made  of  these 
means  of  popular  control,  but  the 
realization  by  the  people  that  they  have 
in  their  possession  these  "guns  behind 
the  door"  is  an  important  factor  in 
reconciling  them  to  a  one-man  govern- 
ment. 

Fourth:  The  annual  budget  is  like- 
wise a  new  feature  of  the  La  Grande 
Constitution.  The  charter  requires  of 
the  commission  the  filing  every  year  of 
a  complete  budget  of  actual  revenues  to 


be  derived  from  all  sources  for  the 
ensuing  year,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  all  proposed  expenditures  for  that 
year.  Current  expenditures  cannot  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  less  fixed  charges.  This 
praiseworthy  feature  of  the  present 
government  is  justly  credited  with  a 
large  measure  of  the  improvement  in 
the  financial  afi'airs  of  the  city  under 
the  new  charter. 

As  an  example  of  the  La  Crandc  bud- 
get the  191-4  statement  follows: 


BUDGET   ACCOUNTS 

La  Grande,  Ore., ISl.^. 

TO  THE  MANAGER  AND  COMMISSION:  — 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  report  to  you  the  condition  of  the  separate  funds  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  at  this  date.  Also  the  1914  budget  in  eohimn  one  with  the  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  column  two. 

Estimated  Disburse- 

Expendi-  ments 

BVSCtET  1914 —                                                                                        tures  1914 

1.     Water  Dept.,  salary  and  labor $      il.dijii.iio  .$      S. 085. 43 

L'.     Water    Dept..    material,    subway i;.iiiiu.oii  3.Sfi2.51 

3.  City   Recorder,    salary,    supplies    .'i.OOO.OO  1,767.51 

4.  City   Treasurer,    salary,    supplies    1.800.00  423.73 

5.  Street   Dept.,    sprinkling,    cleaning   5.550.00  4,944.20 

6.  Street    Dept.,    construction    4.430.00  4.430.07 

7.  Street   Dept.,    plumbing 20.00  19.75 

7.      Sewer     

.S.     Lighting    Account     8.100.00  .S.00S.75 

9.      Engineer   Account    - 2.500.00  2.408.36 

10.  Subway   Account    ■. 12,000.00  2,517.60 

11.  Fire   Dept.,    salaries    2.460.00  2.339.32 

1'       Fire  Dept.,  hose,   supplies,   alarm  1.215.00  1.047.86 

13.  Volunteers     685.00  685.00 

14.  Fire    Department    Alrin-              140.00  196.00 


Health  Officers, 
Police,    salaries 
Police,    expense    ai 
Salaries,    official-s 
Officers,    supplies 
Officers,  bonds  and   ins 


4,000.00 

1,000.00 

4,580.00 

700.00 

300.00 


Interest    on    City    Bonds    14.200.00 

Interest   on    City   W'arrants    6.000.00 

Interest   on   Imp.   Warrant.s    1.000.00 

Advertising    Account    300.00 

Miscellaneous     Expense                 500.00 

'Sinking  Fund.   B.    C.    P.    1. - : 8.000.00 

Election  Expense  100.00 

Citv   Building   -- 820.00 

Fuel    Account    600.00 

Redemption  of  General   Fund    Wmihh-         5.200.00 

Park     1.200.00 

Library   ^ 2.500.00 


3.968.76 

925.93 

4.432.99 

22.26 

214.20 

14.202.50 

7.608.25 

446.51 

373.30 

758.55 

13,180.29 

114.25 

572.90 


97.25 


$104,900.00        $    89,348.94 


Water    Rents,    estimated    

Special    Interest,    taxes    

B.   C.   P.   L.   Sinking  Fund,   taxes.. 

General    Fund,    taxes    

Road  Appropriations,    taxes   

Licenses,    estimated    

Fines,    estimated    

Engineer's    percentage     

Miscellaneous   Receipts   

Park  Appropriation.?,    taxes   

Library   Appropriations,    taxes   ... 


1914 
Estimated 
Receipts 

$   ::,-,, (KM). no 

.-       II.IIIO.OO 

S. 000. 00 

,.      30.000.00 

4,500.00 

,.      14,000.00 

1.500.00 

3.500.00 

300.00 

1.200.00 

2.500.00 


1914 

Actual 

Receipts 

?  27. 729. 74 
16.910.14 
8,811.11 
35,573.92 
2,630.26 
14,749.25 
2.135.34 
1,723.12 
1,661.61 
1.410.23 
2.820.51 


$104,900.00        $116,155.23 


Respectfully  submitted, 


City  Recorder. 
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Fifth :  The  feature  of  the  new  char- 
ter which  distinuuishes  it  from  every 
other  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the 
provision  for  a  city  manager.  Selected 
by  the  commission,  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  that  in  which  a  board  of  trus- 
tees of  a  school  selects  a  teacher,  the 
manager  is  held  "accountable  to  the 
commission  for  his  actions,  conduct  and 
management  of  the  business,  and  may 
be  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  commis- 
sion, with  or  without  cause."  The 
commission  is  reciuired  to  select  a  man- 
ager whose  ''business  character  and 
ability  ...  is  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  municipal  law.  ])erform  his  duties 
and  services  for  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  in  a  careful,  prudent  and  business- 
like manner." 

To  the  General  ^lauager  is  entrusted 
absolute  control  and  supervision  over 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  city 
except  the  ('(nnmissioners  and  the 
Municipal  Judge.  He  has  the  power  to 
appoint  all  officers  prescribed  by  the 
charter,  except  the  Commissioners  and 
the  ilunicipal  Judge,  and  may  appoint 
or  employ  such  additional  help  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  tlie  business  af- 
fairs and  departmental  work  of  the 
city.  With  or  without  cause  he  may 
discharge  any  person  appointed  oi-  em- 
ployed by  him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  ^lan- 
ager  to  see  that  the  business  affairs 
of  the  city  are  transacted  in  ''a  mod- 
ern, scientific  and  business-like  man- 
ner" .  .  .  "The  services  per- 
formed and  the  records  kept  shall  be 
as  nearly  as  may  be  like  those  of  an 
efficient    and    snceessful    corporation." 

How  the  Manager  Form  Is  Working. 

One  of  two  outstanding  and  funda- 
mental reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
manager  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  La  Grande  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Lafky. 
the  ^Manager,  formerly  Alderman  of 
Salem  and  by  the  appointment  of  the 
]\[ayor.  Commissioner  of  Streets.  ]Mr. 
Lafky  was  chosen  from  among  several 
applicants  after  the  commissioners  had 
called  upon  him  in  Portland  and  he 
had  made  personal  observation  and 
study  of  the  situation  in  La  Grande. 
The  onlv  knowledge  which  La  Grande 


possessed  of  :\Ir.  Lafky  at  the  time  of 
his  application  was  that  which  the  City 
Engineer  had  ac(jnired  while  serving 
as  assistant  engineer  of  Salem  during 
]Mr.  Lafky 's  service  as  Commi.ssioner  of 
Streets.  The  knowledge  thus  had  of 
ilr.  Lafky 's  experience  in  Salem  doubt- 
less served  his  application  a  good  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  administrative  work  per- 
formed by  him  during  his  connection 
with  the  government  of  Salem  was  in- 
deed ciuite  creditable.  Mr.  Lafky 's  un- 
familiarity  with  the  local  coloring  and 
prejudices  of  La  Grande,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  handicap,  was  probably  an  asset. 
In  selecting  him  the  commissioners 
passed  over  a  local  applicant  who  was 
recognized  as  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  efficient  business  manager. 

Next  in  importance  to  his  experience 
in  the  municipal  administration  of 
Salem  stands  ilr.  Lafky 's  seven  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  principal 
of  public  .schools  and  academies  in  Min- 
nesota. In  fact,  one  vi.siting  La  Grande 
at  present  and  observing  the  conduct 
of  the  city's  affairs  readily  sees  the 
similarity  between  the  management  of 
the  city  and  the  conducting  of  a  private 
academy,  ilr.  Lafky  is  still  a  school- 
master, while  his  chiefs  of  departments 
and  persons  in  the  city's  service  are 
his  scholars.  The  commission  is  the 
board  of  tru.stees,  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally are  the  patrons.  So  far  as  per- 
sonal relations  and  interests  are  con- 
cerned, the  analogy  between  La  Grande 
under  the  management  of  ilr.  Lafky 
and  a  school  is  closer  than  that  lietween 
the  city  and  a  business  corporation.  In 
the  matter  of  purchasing  and  account- 
ing, however,  the  similarity  between 
the  city  management  and  that  of  a  cor- 
poration is  greater.  In  this  phase  of 
the  city's  administration  ilr.  Lafky  has 
had  no  better  experience  than  that 
wliich  he  gained  while  running  success- 
fully a  large  semi-arid  farm  in  Soutli 
Dakota  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  the 
land  in  that  section  for  farming  pur- 
poses was  still  in  doubt.  He  not  only 
made  the  farm  a  paying  proposition, 
but  also  kept  accurate  accounts  so  that 
he  always  knew  how  much  it  paid. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be 
said  of  the  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment is  that  it  makes  possible  the  utili- 
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zatiou  of  a  man  of  the  capacity  for 
leadership,  the  administrative  ability  of 
Mr.  Lafky.  Hence,  in  so  far  as  suc- 
cess in  La  Grande  of  the  new  form  of 
government  is  due  to  Mr.  Lafky,  praise 
is  to  be  given  to  the  commission-man- 
ager form.  But  there  is  another  im- 
portant reason  for  the  success  of  the 
experiment  that  is  being  made  by  La 
Grande.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Lafky  the 
right  man  for  the  job,  but  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  leave  the  worlc 
of  running-  the  city  to  a  competent  man 
rendered  the  .job  suitable  for  the  ilan- 
ager.  The  people  of  La  Grande  are  at 
present  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  honest 
benefits  of  government  without  looking 
grudgingly  at  the  cit}''s  treasury.  The 
theory  that  government  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  its  office-holders  is  still  pres- 
ent in  so  many  of  our  cities  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  manager  form 
would  prove  so  successful  in  small  cities 
generally  as  it  has  in  La  Grande.  The 
absence  in  La  Grande  of  parties,  fac- 
tious or  cliques  desirous  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  government  is  probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess there  of  the  manager  form. 

As  the  system  works  in  La  Grande 
at  present,  the  Manager  is  a  substitute 
not  only  for  the  Mayor  but  is  also  ad- 
ministrative chief  of  each  separate  de- 
partment. Mr.  Lafky  not  only  super- 
vises the  police  department,  he  is  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  chief  of 
police.  If  occasion '  demanded,  Mr. 
Lafky  would  himself  patrol  the  streets 
or  quell  disorder.  He  supervises  the 
department  of  streets  and  public  im- 
provements as  the  commissioner  of  that 
department  in  other  cities  is.  expected 
to  supervise  it.  In  fact,  one  is  more 
likely  to  find  Mr.  Lafky  overseeing  a 
crew  engaged  in  such  work  as  repair- 
ing a  leak  in  a  water  main  than  at  his 
desk  in  the  Cit.v  Hall. 

In  the  same  way  he  is  the  real  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  and  knows 
exactly  the  movements  necessary  for  a 
fireman  to  make  to  slip  from  the  bed 
into  his  ruliber  boots  without  touching 
the  floor.  He  has  sworn  in  the  fire- 
men as  officers  of  police  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  the  police  must  be  in 
readiness  if  needed  to  supplement  the 
fire  department.  The  Manager's  knowl- 


edge of  municipal  law  enables  him  to 
run  the  department  of  justice  with  le- 
gal assistance  that  costs  the  city  only 
$66  per  month.  He  is  the  city's  pur- 
chasing agent  and  is  in  position  to  cen- 
tralize and  standardize  purchasing 
without  the  assistance  of  an  official  or 
a  department  for  that  purpose. 

The  people  have  really  turned  over 
the  government  of  the  city  to  the  Man- 
ager and  he  is  free  to  select  assistants 
by  reason  of  their  ability  and  their  will- 
ingness   to     consider    themselves    em- 
ploj'ees.     Civil     service     examinations 
scarcel.v   seem   any   more,  desirahh^    or 
neces.sary  in  filling  the  highest  oftici-s 
in  the  administration  than  in  emplo.y- 
ing  day  laborers.     The  glory  of  office- 
holding  seems  to  have   departed  with  . 
the  introduction  of  the  manager  form'A 
and  tlie  officials  to  have  become  plaia  ,i' 
servants  of  the  city. 

Inasmuch  as  the  weakness  of  tlie  old  I 
form  of  government  has  been  most  fully 
recognized  in  the  matter  of  financial 
administration,  we  may  fairly  judge  : 
the  present  administration  by  its  sue-'- 
cess  in  meeting  the  city's  financial* 
difficidties. 

At  the  time  of  the   inauguration  of; 
the  first   ilanager  the  city's  outstand- • 
ing    warrant    indebtedness    was    over"' 
$110,000.     The     :\Ianager    thought     at 
first   of   a   bond   issue   to    cover   about 
three-fourths   of  the   amount,   but   the 
determination   was   finally   reached   to 
endeavor  to  pull  the  city  through  with- 
out   the    issue    of   bonds.      During   the 
first    year    of   the    manager    form    the 
amount    of   the    outstanding    warrants 
was  reduced  to  approximately  $75,000. 
By  April,   1915,    nearly    half    of    this 
amount  can  and  will  be  paid. 

Let  us  see  by  what  means  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  city  has  been 
so  nmch  improved : 

First :  A  more  efficient  collection  of 
delinquent  taxes  under  the  new  s.vs- 
tem  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  treas- 
ury seven  thousand  dollars  that  the 
old  administration  had  failed  to  collect. 

Second:  Investigation  of  suspected 
graft  on  the  part  of  a  former  official 
resulted  in  recovering  for  the  citj' 
about  twelve   thousand   dollars. 

Third:  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice and  maintenance  in  the  water  de- 
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partmeut  amouuted  to  more  than  two  dollars,   or   nearly   enough   to   pay   the 

(thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  Manager's  salary,  was  saved. 

Fourth :  By  hiring  instead  of  main-  This  list,  though  not  intended  to  be 
itaining  teams  money  was  saved.  Under  exhaustive  of  all  the  means  by  which 
the  supervision  of  the  Manager  twenty  the  manager  form  of  government  is  sav- 
blocks  of  pavement  are  cleaned  per  day,  ing  the  people  money,  is  sufficient  to 
whereas,  under  the  old  administration,  prove  the  superiority  of  the  financial 
with  an  equal  force  only  twentj'  blocks  and  business  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
were  cleaned  per  day.  By  reason  of  ministration  over  that  which  preceded 
such  economy  as  this  the  general  war-  it.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  IManager 
!i'ants  issued  in  1914  were  in  amount  form  is  meeting  v.ith  the  almost  unani- 
iHMily  three  thousand  dollars  less  than  mous  approval  and  support  of  the 
ill  1!)13.  citizens. 
,     Fifth  :  Some  useless  offices  were  abol-      

lished    and   others  were   consolidated.    In  *The  manager  receives  a  salary  of  $200   per 

.,  .                            1       ,           i.      j_i  „        1         J       1  month.      Tlie    commissioners    receive    for    each 

this  way  nearly,  twenty-three  hundred  meeting  of  the  commission.  $5. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  "be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg"on.  "Washingrton,  Idaho  or  Montana,  iipon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Buildlngf,  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using'.  City  attorneys  are 
urged  to   make   free    use    of   this    service. 

Parkway  Commission,  i)ruvidinu-  for  appointment,  jiowers  and  duties.     Eagle 

Rock,  47-a. 
Slaughter  Houses,  regulating  management  of.  IMarin  Co..  47-b. 
Streets,  closing  and  aliaiidoning  a  certain  street.     Huntington  Park,  47-e. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Rooms,  regulating  and  licensing  of.     Etna.  47-d,  48-b. 
Ordinances  and  Resolutions,  providing  the  method  of  giving  notice   of  tlie 

passage   and   ad(i|)ti()ii.     Lordsburg,  47-e. 
Taxes,  providing  a  system  for  tlie  levy  and  collection  of.     San  Bruno.  47-f. 

San   ]\Iateo,  52-C. 
Motor  Buses,  licensing  and  regulating  ojieration  of.     Stockton,  48-a. 
Water  Rates,  fixing  and  establishing.     Lakeport.  4S-c.     Venice,  54-d.  Willows. 

r)2-li.  Coronado,  54-a.  Orange,  40-d. 
Officers,  providing  for  the  compensation  of.     Loyalton.  48-e.     Marysville,  51-i. 
Traffic,  regulating  moving  travel  and  traffic  on  streets  and  other  places.     San 

Francisco,  48-d.  (Amending.) 
Fire  Limits,  fixing.  Oakland.  48-f. 
Poundmaster,  providing  for  the  appointment  and  the  licensing  of  dogs.     San 

I-iriuio.  4S-g,  .")ll-a. 
Deputy   Tax    CoUector,    creating   the   office    of.      South    San   Francisco,   48-h. 
Expectorating,    ])roliibitini;-   ui)on    sidewalks   and    other   public    places.      Oak- 
da). ■,  48-i. 
Biting  Dogs  or  Carnivorous  Animals,  prohibiting  keeping  of  unless  muzzled 

or  ill  a  siMMii-c  jilace.  Oakdale.  48-.i. 
Plumbing  Inspector,   creating  office  of  and  establishins  rules  for  plumbina:. 

Etna.  49-a. 
Street,  ordering  and  providing  for  the  improvement  of.     Bellingham,  Wash.. 

49-b. 
Sanitary  Sewer,   ordering  and  providing  for  on  certain   street.     Bellinaham. 

Wash..  49-c. 
Residence  District,   establishing.  Oakland,  49-d. 
Streets,  closing  portion   of  and  directing  eonvej'ance  to  the  owner  of  lands 

ad.jaeent  thereto.     Berkeley,  49-e. 
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Grade,  establishing.     Santa  Barbara,  49-f. 

Contract,  awarding  for  lathe  for  use  of  the  tire  department.    Berkeley,  49-i. 
Minors,  regulating  the  appearance  on  streets  after  9  P.  M.     Inglewood,  49-h. 
Vehicles,  regulating  the  bu.siness  of  the  carrying  of  passengers  for  hire.    Bur- 

lingame,  50-b. 
Grass,  declaring  intention  of  commission  to   care  for  and  maintain  betwrcn 

spaces  in  sidewalk.     Pasadena,  50-c. 
Library  Trustees,  prescribing  the  duties  and  defining  the  jiowers  of.     Bei'k- 

eley.   r.O-e. 
Grade,  i-hangiug  the  established.  Venice,  50-g. 
Purchase   Supplies,   providing   the   requisition   must   be   made   to   City   Clerk. 

Inglewood.   50-f. 
Peddlers  and  Itinerant  Vendors,  imposing  a  license  tax  on.  San  Bruno,  51-a. 
Handbills,  |)r(>hil)iting  the  nuiiling  or  scattering.     Livermore,  51-b. 
License   Ordinance,    amending   in   regard   to   menageries,    circuses,    merry-go- 
rounds,  etc.     Burlingame.  51-c. 
Curb  Lines,  fixing  and  establishing  on.     Manhattan  Beach,  41-d. 
Steam  Boilers  and  Engines,   regulating  the  erection  of  and  maintenance  of. 

Oakland,  51-e. 
Fiscal  Year,   changing  and   establishing.     Xa.tional   City.   51-f. 
Street  Names,   changing  and  esfalilishing.     Livermore,  51-g. 
Special  Election,  calling  on  projiosifion  to  change  the  boundaries  by  excluding 

certain  territory.     Boulder  Creek,  51-h. 
Town  Recorder,  fixing  bond  to  be  given  by.    King,  Sl-.j. 
City  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector,  abolishing  office  of.     Santa  Aiui,  52-a. 
Pawnbrokers,  Junk  Dealers  and  Second-hand  Goods,  licensing  and  regulating 

the  business  of.     ]\Iarysville.  "jl'-d. 
Weeds  and   Grass,   regidating   the   removal   from   sidewalks   and    gutterways. 

San  Aiisehuo,  52-e. 
Garbage  Cans,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of.    San  Anselino.  52-g. 
Deputy  Sealer  of  Weights;  establishing  office  and  prescribing  duties.     Pasa- 
dena, r)2-e. 
Fire  Department,  creating  aiul  fixing  duties.  Huntington  Park,  53-a. 
Cement  and  Concrete  Work,  regulating  the  installing  and  construction  of  on 

hiitliway.     Alameda,  a^-b. 
Wharfage  and  Dockage,  Hxing  rates  on  municipal  wharf.     Santa  Cruz,  53-c. 
Garbage,   rei;nlating  collection  and  requiring  metal   receptacles.     Dalv  Citv, 

53-d. 
Curb  Grades,  changing,  modifying  and  re-establishing  of.     Alameda,  53-e. 
Electrically  Propelled  Roller  Chairs,  providing  f\)r  the  operation  ami  licensing. 

Venice.  .").'l-f. 
Cattle  and  Other  Stock,   regulating  the  driviny-  through  streets.     Ilavward, 

53-g. 
Photographs,  licensing.  53-h. 

General  inspector,  creating  office  and  prescribing  duties.    Coronado,  r)4-b. 
Road  poll  tax,  Ventura  Co.,  54-c. 
Tent,  movable  structure,  etc.,  prdhibiting  the  erection  of  intended  for  Inunan 

habitation   without   iierniit.   Alameda,  54-e. 
Jitney  Buses,  regulating  and  licensing.     Spokane.  Wash.,  55-a.  5r)-d. 
Fireworks,  ]irohibiting  the  discharge  of  firing  of  and  to  limit  their  storage. 

San  ATiselmo,  55-e. 
Barriers  and  Lights,  requiring  lights  on  dangerous  obstruction.     San  Anselmo, 

55-e. 
Gasoline,  regulating  the  storage  of.     Suisuu.  5()-a. 
Wiring  Buildings,  regulating.     Suisun.  56-a. 
Chimneys,  regulating  the  erection  of.     Suisun,  56-a. 
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BITULITHIC  PATENTS  SUSTAINED 

Warren  Bros.   Co.  of  Boston  Win  In- 
!    fringement  Suit  Against  City  of  Cal- 
i    gary  and  Canadian  Mineral  Rubber 
Company. 

(iiluary.  Alberta,  ^lareh  25, — Justice 
Jlliudman  has  handed  down  a  decision 
in  an  important  patent  case  of  Warren 
'Brothers  Company  of  Boston  vs.  the 
•city  of  Calvary  and  the  Canadian  ]Min- 
'eral  Rubber  Company,  of  which  the 
lAmeriean  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company 
of  Chicago  is  subsidiary.  The  suit  grew 
nut  of  an  alleged  infringement  by  the 
di'tfudaiits  of  the  basic  Canadian  pat- 
ents of  Warren  Brothers  Com])any.  cov- 
lering  the  bitulithic  pavement.  Tlie 
jinfringing  paving  contract,  awarded  in 
11912,  was  an  unusually  large  one,  ag- 
'gregating  about  !t!300,000.  On  applica- 
tion for  preliminary  injunction  the 
court  decided  the  pattuit  to  be  valid  and 
that  the  contract  of  the  Mineral  Rub- 
ber Company  provided  for  infringe- 
ment, but  permitted  the  work  to  pro- 
ceed, on  the  contractor  filing  bond  for 
$60,000  as  security  for  damages  and  de- 
positing with  the  court  $5000  as  puni- 
tive damages  in  case  decision  after  trial 
of  the  case  showed  infringement  to 
have  actually  resulted  from  the  con- 
struction. The  city  of  Calgary  when 
awarding  the  contract  required  the  de- 
fendant corporation  to  file  a  suret.v 
company  bond  in  the  sum  of  $75,000 
indemnifying  the  city  against  loss  in 
case  the  Warren  Brothers  Company 
proved  its  claim  of  infringement.  Both 


bonds  were  given  by  the  ^Maryland 
I'asualty  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  case  was  tried  in  December,  1914, 
before  Justice  Hindman  in  Calgary  and 
the  trial  and  argument  consumed  a  full 
week.  The  decision  just  rendered  is 
very  full,  and  remands  the  ease  to  a 
referee  to  determine  damages  and  di- 
rects payment  to  the  plaintiff  company 
of  the  amount  so  determined.  In  the 
meantime  the  defendant  companj',  the 
Canadian  Jlineral  Rubber  Company 
and  its  United  States  subsidiary,  the 
American  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers  about 
a  year  ago  and  the  receiver  reports  it  to 
be  insolvent  in  consequence  of  which 
the  judgment  for  damages  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  surety  company. 

The  present  is  the  first  decision  in 
Canada  on  the  Warren  or  bitulithic 
patents,  but  follows  the  United  States 
decisions  on  the  same  patent. 

The  Boston  News  Bureau,  ilarch  26, 
1915.  in  reprinting  the  foregoing  from 
the  Boston  Transcript,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  first  Ignited  States  Bitulithic 
Patent  Case,  Warren  Brothers  Com- 
pany vs.  Owosso.  [Michigan,  was  written 
liy  the  late  Justice  Lurton  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1909,  while  he 
was  presiding  justice  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit.  A  petition  for  certiorari 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Owosso  case  was  unanimously 
denied." 


California  Standard  Fire  Hydrants 

WHARF    HYDRANTS 

BRASS  HOSE  COUPLINGS 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT    SUPPLIES 
STAND  PIPE  VALVES  AND  FITTINGS 


M.  GREENBERG'S  SONS 
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RECENT  COURT   DECISIONS  OF   INTEREST  TO   PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Contracts   (Wash.) — Where  a  luunieipal  eoiitrai-t  was  h't  on  the  unit  system, 
the   contractor  cannot   recover   because   of   changes   which    decreased   the.^ 
number  of  units  of  one  kind  of  work  and  increased  the  number  of  another.^ 
— Kieburtz  v.  City  of  Seattle,  146  P.  400. 

A  provision  in  a  municipal  contract,  authorizing  the  engineer  to  make 
changes  or  increase  or  eliminate  items,  held  not  to  authorize  material 
changes  destroying  the  contractor's  profits  or  making  tlie  work  more  ex- 
pensive.— Id. 

Where  a  city  engineer  eliminated  certain  work  from  a  municipal  eon-  j 
tract,  the  contractor  who  had  made  expenditures  towards  its  performance 
before  elimination,  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  therefor. — Id. 

Franchises   (Cal.  App.) — Under  Const,  art  11,  section  19,  neither  a  city  nor  ' 
the  Legislature  could  grant  an  exclusive  franchise  for  the  use  of  the  city 
streets  for  water  conduits. — Town  of  St.  Helena  v.  Ewer,  146  P.  191. 

Licenses  (Or.) — A  city  having  the  power  to  regulate  occupations  may  exact 
a  license  to  follow  a  particular  occupation. — City  of  Portland  v.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  146  P.  148. 

(Cal.  App.) — City  ordinance  im]iosing  license  on  shit  machines  used 
in  Amending  merchandise  held  valid  under  Const,  art.  11,  section  11,  anth(n'- 
izing  police  and  other  regulations,  notwithstanding  article  1,  section  11. — 
Ex  parte  Richardson,  146  P.  52(1. 

Cit.v  ordinance  imposing  license  on  slot  machines  held  not  invalid  be- 
cause of  discrimination  between  machines  vending  raisins  and  those  vend- 
ing other  articles  of  merchandise. — Id. 

Ordinance  imposing  license  of  -^2  a  year  on  slot  machines  used  in  vend- 
ing merchandise  held  not  invalid  because  amount  of  license  was  proliibi- 
tive  of  the  use  of  a  particular  machine. — Id. 

(Or.) — A  telegraph  company  furni.shing  messengers  to  customers  held 
engaged  in  the  messenger  business  within  an  ordinance  imposing  an  an- 
nual license  fee  and  retjuiring  a  bond  conditioned  on  the  faithful  carrying 
on  of  the  business. — City  of  Portland  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
146  P.  148. 

(Or.) — A  city  having  power  to  regulate  occupations  may  not  abso- 
lutelv  prohibit  a  legitimate  business. — City  of  Portland  v.  Western  Union 
Telegraph   Co..   146  P.   148. 

Local  Assessments  (Wash.) — A  local  assessment  levied  by  a  city  under  the 
provisions  of  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code,  section  7767,  to  pay  for  widening  a  street, 
is  levied  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. — Carstens  &  Earles  v.  City 
of  Seattle,  146  P.  381. 

(Wash.) — Constructive  service  of  notice  of  a  local  improvement  assess- 
ment satisfied  the  constitutional  rec[uirements. — Carstens  &  Earles  v.  City 
of  Seattle,  146  P.  381. 

(Ariz.) — Where  a  city  is  authorized  to  establish  a  sewer  assessment 
district,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  assessment  that  the  prop- 
ertv  shall  adjoin  or  abut  on  the  line  or  street  in  which  the  sewer  is  laid. — 
City  of  Clobe  v.  Willis,  146  P.  544. 

(Ariz.) — Under  Const,  art  9,  section  6,  empowering  cities  to  make  local 
improvements  by  special  assessments,  held,  that  sewer  and  septic  tank  de- 
clared by  resolution  to  be  of  general  benefit  to  whole  city  was  not  a  local 
improvement,  so  that  special  assessment  therefor  would  be  enjoined. — 
City  of  Globe  v.  Willis,  146  P.  544. 
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(Wash.) — The  service  of  notice  of  a  special  assessment,  as  required 
by  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code,  sections  7787-7813,  by  mail  to  the  owners  of  the 
property,  by  the  postinji'  of  notice  thereon,  and  by  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  is  "constructive  service"  onlv. — Carstens  &  Earlos  v.  Citv 
of  Seattle,  146  P.  381. 

(Wash.) — The  Legislature  can  create  a  lien  for  local  assessments, 
.superior  to  all  other  liens,  regardless  of  prioritv  of  time. — Carstens  & 
Earles  v.  City  of  Seattle,  146  P.  381. 

Under  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code,  sections  7787-7813  the  lien  of  an  assess- 
ment is  superior  to  all  other  liens. — Id. 

(Wash.) — Under  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code,  sections  7787-7813,  the  proceed- 
ing to  enforce  a  local  assessment  is  a  proceeding  in  rem. — Carstens  & 
Earles  v.  City  of  Seattle,  146  P.  381. 

(Wash.) — Summary  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  land  and  execution 
of  a  tax  deed  upon  failure  of  those  interested  to  redeem,  without  further 
hearing  upon  the  validit.v  of  a  special  assessment  lien,  satisfies  constitu- 
tional requirements. — Carstens  &  Earles  v.  City  of  Seattle,  146  P.  381. 
Property,  Right  to  Sell  (Utah) — Though  property  such  as  streets,  alleys,  etc., 
lifld  for  strictl.v  corporate  purpose  may  not  be  sold,  a  lighting  plant 
owned  by  a  city  is  held  in  a  proprietarv  right  and  )nay  be  sold — JlcDon- 
ald  V.  Price,  146  P.  550. 
Statutes  (Wash.) — Repeals  by  implication  are  admitted  where  it  appears  that 
ilie  Legislature  intended  to  cover  an  entire  subject  of  legislation — State 
V.  George.  146  P.  378. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSES. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Hereafter  "Pacific  Municipalities"  will  publish  under  the  above  heading  news  items 
from  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  municipal  machinery  or  supplies,  devoting  particular  attention  to  new 
inventions.  Those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  column  are  urged  to  send  notice  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
each  month. 

Rochester  Can  ('om]>any  are  calling  The  Steel  Basket  Company,  of  Cedar 

special   attention   to   their   new   under-  Rapids,  Iowa,  have  .just  issued  a  new 

ground    garbage    can.    which    is    made  catalogue    descriptive    of    their    waste 

with  a  self-closing  cover.  .cans   and   garbage   can   for  parks   and 

W.  H.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  has  been  cemeteries.      Their    cans    are    made    of 

making  a  number  of  improvements  on  corrugated     sides     and     have     double 

his     sewer     cleaning     machine.     These  bottoms. 

machines  may  be  rented  for  .+4.00  a  day  The  General  ]Motors  Truck  Company, 

or  purchased  outright  for  $750.00.  of  Pontiac,   Mich.,   have  .iust  issued   a 

Jas.   Boyd   &   Bro..   of  Philadelphia,  new   catalogue   devoted    to    municipal 

are    calling    special    attention   to    their  trucks. 

new   valve   seat.     They   guarantee   the  Gleason  Tiebout  Glass  Company,  of 

new  valve  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  New  York  City,  furnished  all  the  light- 

the  pumps  10  per  cent,  and  show  a  sav-  ing   glassware   for  the  main  buildings 

ing  on  .steam  to  light  extent  as  well  as  of    the     Panama-Pacific     International 

increasing  the  life  of  rubber  valves  at  Exposition.     They  are  now  making  an 

least  300  per  cent.  installation  of  consideraljle  magnitude 

Studebaker  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Pasadena, 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  are  calling  special  Louric  I\lanufacturing  Company,  of 
attention  to  their  combination  sweeper  Springfield.  111.,  are  turning  out  a 
and  sprinkling  machine.  They  have  a  power  pumping  machine  which  deliv- 
special  lever  from  which  the  driver  has  ers  80  blows  per  minute  of  a  force  be- 
an unlimited  control  over  the  discharge  tween  300  and  400  pounds  falling  two 
of  water.  feet. 
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THE  VALUE  OF   THE    CURB  BAR. 


The  materials  which  have  been  used 
in  California  for  constructing  sidewalk 
curbs  are  redwood,  granite  and  Port- 
land cement.  Up  to  within  a  recent 
period,  comparatively  speaking,  red- 
wood curbs  were  used  ciuite  exten- 
sively, principally  in  the  outhdng  dis- 
tricts of  cities  and  towns  and  particu- 
larly for  the  cheaper  classes  of  new 
tracts  or  subdivisions.  Now,  however, 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  wooden 
curbing  is  the  crudest  kind  of  a  make- 
shift, the  installation  of  which  both 
from  economy  and  appearance,  is 
never  warranted  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  use  of  granite  has  been  confined 
to  the  business  districts  of  our  large 
cities  or  those  residential  districts 
where  the  value  of  property  has  per- 
mitted its  extremely  high  cost.  They 
have  probably  been  used  more  exten- 
sively in  San  Francisco  than  an.ywhere 
else  in  the  State.  The  cost  of  granite 
curbing  runs  from  $1.00  to  $1.85  per 
foot.  For  service,  the  granite  curb  will 
imdoubtedl.v  outwear  the  unprotected 
concrete,  but  this  is  not  the  case  where 
the  concrete  curb  is  constructed  with 
a  properly  protected  edge. 

One  of  the  worst  shortcomings  of  the 
granite  curb  is  the  tendency  of  the  sep- 
arate stones  to  settle  and  fall  out  of 
alignment,  which  is  impossible  with  the 
concrete  curb  by  reason  of  its  mono- 
lithic construction.  Consequently  the 
concrete  curb  will  alwa.vs  be  found  to 
be  much  superior  in  appearance  to  tlu^ 
curb  constructed  of  natural  stone. 

During  the  last  decade  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  Portland  cement,  together 
with  the  invention  of  devices  for  pro- 
tecting the  edge,  have  wonderfully 
stimulated  the  use  of  concrete  curlis. 
Under  present  conditions  a  curb  of  ce- 
ment concrete,  ]irotected  by  the  proper 
type  of  steel  armor,  ma,v  be  constructed 


at  a  price  ranging  from  65c  to  85c  per 
foot.  These  figures  show  that  those 
property  owners  who  put  in  stone  curbs 
are  Using  material  inferior  in  appear- 
ance and  wear,  and  costing  over  $1.00 
per  foot  more. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  edge  of  a  concrete  curb  was  first 
conceived  by  a  man  named  Coiguet, 
who  fastened  a  piece  of  angle  iron 
along  the  edge  by  means  of  bolts.  Al- 
though the  scheme  was  not  entirely  de- 
void of  merit,  it  was  found  that  the 
C(uicrete  immediatel.v  behind  the  iron 
was  soon  shattered  from  the  impact  nf 
wagon  heels,  which  resulted  in  loosen- 
ing the  bar  and  ultimatel.v  destrnxi'd 
the  curb.  Another  weakness  of  his 
scheme  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  bar  was 
not  anchored  in  the  curb,  but  sim[)ly 
bolted  on  at  intervals.  As  a  result  it 
developed  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  corrosion  of  the  bolts  and 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron 
caused  the  bar  to  work  loose. 

A  new  curb  bar  is  now  being  nuinu- 
factured  in  this  State  which  ajipears 
to  cover  every  possible  objection  that 
has  been  raised  against  the  older  types., 
It  is  so  designed  as  to  permit  of  it  bfr 
ing  inserted  after  the  bar  has  been  pul 
in  shape.  The  shoulders  behind  th 
face  of  the  bar  are  built  on  a  curve] 
so  that  shocks  from  the  impact  of  blows 
are  distributed  throughout  the  concrete 
uuiss  iustead  of  being  confined  merely 
to  the  part  directly  behind  the  face  of 
the  bar.  Instead  of  the  "T"  shaped 
back,  which,  it  is  said,  has  a  tendency 
to  localize  the  effect  of  blows  and 
strains,  there  are  several  corrugations 
on  each  side  of  the  bar  so  as  to  assist 
ill  a  wide  distribution  of  the  shocks 
throughout  the  mass. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  use  of  this 
new  bar  will  become  cjuite  popular.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  a  California 
]u-oduct  has  some  advantage  b.y  reason 
(if  a  natural  preference  for  goods  of 
local  manufacture,  but  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  superior  quality  is  also 
manifest,  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  its 
almost  universal  adoption. 
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What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing 


Alameda  (Cal.)  Board  of  Education  will 
ceive  bids  April  6  for  furnishing  primary 
anual  training  supplies  for  fiscal  year 
15-191(). 

Albany  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April  5, 
;30  p.  m.,  for  motor-driven  chemical  en- 
■ne  and  hose  cart.  Bids  will  also  be  re- 
vived on  same  date  for  sale  of  $12,000  mu- 
jcipal  bonds.  Also  for  the  erection  of  a 
,'ehouse. 

Auburn  (Cal.)  is  planning  to  have  main 
.reets  paved;  also  sewer  extensions,  a  sep- 
c  tank  and   a  new  fire  truck. 

:  Baker    City  (Ore.)     will    hold    an    $80,000 

pnd  issue  to  vote  bonds  for  a  light  plant, 

lity  Council  may  purchase  auto  street 
jusher. 

j  Berkeley  (Cal.)  received  bids  March  2?, 
br  heating  and  ventilating  plant  for  school- 
ouse  to  be  erected  in  near  future.  Bids 
fill  be  received  April  6  for  furnishing 
chool   supplies   for   fiscal   year. 

Calexico  (Cal.) — City  Clerk  Browne  re- 
lorts  that  bids  will  be  called  for  April  20 
3r  construction  of  street  paving  (concrete 
ase  with  bitulithic  surface),  storm  sew- 
rs,   etc.,    amounting   to    $130,000. 

Chino  will  hold  an  election  in  the  near 
Uture  to  vote  $50,000  bonds  for  a  new  sewer 
ystem. 

Concord  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April  12 
or  grading  and  paving  with  oil  macadam 
lortion  of  .Alount  Diablo  street;  also  con- 
truction    of   concrete    gutters. 

Corning  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April  6 
or   $32,000    municipal    bonds. 

Coronado  (Cal.)  fire  department  wants 
•ity  to  put  in  more  hydrants.  Resolution 
las  been  passed  for  improvement  and  pav- 
ng  of  Glorieta  boulevard. 

East  San  Diego  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids 
i.pril  ij  for  improving  portion  of  Hugo  ave- 
lue  by  constructing  sidewalks,  culverts  and 
sutlers. 

El  Centro  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April 
.6  for  plans  and  specifications  for  construc- 
;ion  of  school  building  to  cost  $30,000. 

Eliensburg  (Wash.)  may  install  auxiliary 
>team  turbine  with  boilers  with  capacity  of 
Tom  1000  to  12.50  kilowatts.  City  Engineer 
las  been  directed  to  prepare  plans;  esti- 
nated  cost,  about  $60,000. 

Fresno  (Cal.)  citizens  are  agitating  con- 
struction of  garbage  incinerator  by  special 
election  of  $17.5,000.  Bids  wall  be  received 
April    :,    for    one    motor-driven    hose    wagon. 


fully  equipped  with  ladders,  tools  and  acces- 
sories. 

Hollister  (Cal.)  trustees  have  voted  $2.5,- 
000  for  street  paving. 

Huntington  Beach  (Cal.)  received  bids 
March  29  for  constructing  a  sewer.  Bids 
will  be  received  on  April  .5  for  constructing 
culverts  on  Irvington  avenue.  Resolution 
has  been  passed  to  vote  $8000  for  fire  equip- 
ment and  building. 

Kelso  (Wash.) — City  Council  is  contem- 
plating improvements  in  the  lighting  sys- 
tem, whereby  the  city  will  get  better  light. 
60-watt  mazda  lamps  are  being  installed 
throughout  the  residence  district  instead  of 
the   old   32-candle-power   lamps. 

King  City  (Cal.)  is  about  to  take  prelim- 
inary steps  for  constructing  a  sewer  system. 

Kingsburg  (Cal.)  has  voted  $40,000  for  a 
high  school. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Board  of  Education 
will  receive  bids  April  5  for  school  supplies, 
furniture  and   apparatus. 

Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  trustees  have  decided  to 
re-advertise  for  bids  for  motor-driven  com- 
bination chemical  fire  apparatus,  bids  to 
be  received  April  5. 

Marysville  (Cal.) — City  Clerk  Neibling  re- 
ports the  installation  of  new  steel  cells  in 
the  city  jail  at  a  cost  of  $3000;  also  plans 
have  been  formulated  for  oiling  all  unpaved 
streets.  Plans  have  been  adopted  for  ex- 
tension of  the  sanitary  sewer  system  and 
also  to  fill  a  part  of  Ellis  Lake  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Modesto  irrigation  district  has  had 
plans  completed  for  constructing  hydraulic 
fills  across  Rairden  and  Salter  gulches  and 
bids   will   be   called   for   shortly. 

Monterey  (Cal.)  will  hold  an  election 
shortly  to  vote  $60,000  for  street  work,  mu- 
nicipal parks  and  fire  department  equip- 
ment. 

Napa  (Cal.) — City  Clerk  Scribner  reports 
contract  let  tor  $10,000  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel  storm  sewer  down  York  street.  A 
local  promotion  organization  has  installed  a 
block  of  single  light  standard  electroliers 
with  the  idea  of  inducing  the  people  to  in- 
stall them  throughout  the  city  on  the  local 
assessment  plan. 

North  Yakima  (Wash.)  has  sent  in  their 
annual  report,  which  shows  great  care  in  the 
preparation. 

Oakdale  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April  5 
for  operation  of  their  street  sprinkler  for 
the  season  of  1915. 
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Odessa  (Wash.) — City  Clerk  Nevins  re- 
ports that  bids  will  be  received  April  l!l, 
8  p.  m.,  for  purchase  and  installation  of  one 
double  stroke  pump  throwing  350  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  under  200-foot  head,  with 
35  available  horsepower;  also  38  feet  of 
pipe;  36  feet  of  pump  rods  and  one  brass 
cylinder  to  be  used  with  above  machinery. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  will  shortly  receive  bids 
for  a  $1000  swimming  pool. 

Portland  (Ore.) — Purchasing  Agent  Wood 
has  recommended  that  Council  advertise 
for  bids  for  eight  water  meters,  from  6  to 
30  inches  in  diameter. 

Red  Bluff  (Cal.)  will  probably  pave  four- 
teen blocks  of  streets. 

Redding  (Cal.)  property  owners  have 
signed  up  for  paving  with  asphalt. 

Redondo  Beach  (Cal.)  has  voted  $121,000 
for  municipal   wharf  and  pleasure  pier. 

Reediey  (Cal.) — City  Clerk  Knauer  re- 
ports that  there  is  a  strong  movement  on 
foot  to  have  streets  paved;  also  that  con- 
tract for  pumping  plant  has  been  let  to  Doak 
Gas  Engine  Company  for  $3850;  it  includes 
Byron  Jackson  2-cylinder  pump,  750  G.  P.' 
M.,  against  180-foot  head.  The  gas  fran- 
chise has  been  sold  to  Parlier  Winery. 

Richmond  (Cal.)  received  bids  Jlarch  22 
tor  a  lot  of  sewers  to  be  constructed  on  a 
number   of   streets. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  has  commenced  proceed- 
ings for  drainage  of  sewer  in  portion  of 
Fairmont  boulevard.  Market  and  Twelfth 
streets,  estimated  cost  about  $30,000;  im- 
provement of  Vine  street  b.v  constructing 
macadam  roadbed,  concrete  curbs,  gutters 
and  cement  sidewalks;  also  improvement 
of  East  Seventh  street  by  constructing  ce- 
ment sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters  and  steel  cul- 
verts. 

San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids 
April  12  for  three  engine  lathes,  one  uni- 
versal milling  machine,  one  30-inch  radial 
drill  press,  one  26-inch  planer,  one  30-inch 
single  wood  planer,  one  universal  saw  table, 
one  exhaust  fan,  one  36-inch  band  saw,  one 
patent  countershaft:  bids  to  be  received  by 
Board  of  Education.  Bids  will  also  be  re- 
ceived on  same  date  for  100  No.  1  school 
desks,  15  No.  1  desk  backs,  150  tablet  arm 
recitation  room  chairs. 

San  Fernando  (Cal.) — Morningside  School 
district  will  receive  bids  April  10  for  erec- 
tion and  completion  of  gas  heating  system 
guaranteed  to  heat  all  parts  of  building  to 
70  degrees  when  outside  atmosphere  is  at 
zero. 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  trustees  have  decided  to 
pave  more  streets  in  San  Mateo  Park.  The 
New  Park  Era  has  asked  that  fire  hydrants 
be   placed    in   the   district. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  will  hold  an  election 
April  17  to  vote  $5500  bonds  for  the  Ynez 
school   building. 


Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  may  vote  to  purchase 
Hihn  water  system. 

Santa  Monica  (Cal.) — City  Engineer  Mor- 
ton reports  that  ordinance  has  been  passed 
providing  for  improvement  of  portion  of 
Ocean  avenue  by  grading  and  paving,  con- 
structing concrete  sidewalks,  concrete 
curbs,  manholes,  6-inch  vitrified  sewer  pipe 
and    concrete   intake   box. 

Santa  Paula  (Cal.)— City  Clerk  Beckley 
reports  that  they  will  do  a  lot  of  sidewalk 
work  this  year.  Also  that  the  city  has  pur- 
chased a  Case  steam  road  roller,  rock 
crusher  and  bins  and  road  scarifier. 

Sebastopol  (Cal.)  received  bids  April  2 
for  completion  and  heating  of  school  build- 
ing. 

Seattle    (Wash.) — Rainier  avenue   will  be 
paved  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  and  ITtah  avenue  < 
will   be   replanked   at   a  cost   of   $4000. 

Stockton  (Cal.)  will  improve  about  two 
miles  of  road  in  Linda  district.  Bids  were 
received  March  30  for  storm  water  sewer 
on  portion  of  North  Stockton  and  Edison 
streets. 

Sunnyvale  (Cal.)— City  Clerk  Ida  Trub- 
schenck  reports  completion  of  the  sewer 
system  at  a  cost  of  $36,000. 

Techachapi  (Cal.)  has  passed  resolution 
to  call  an  election  to  vote  $8000  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction  and  completion  of  elec- 
tric light  plant. 

Tropico  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April  6 
for  constructing  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs 
on   portion   of   Palmer   avenue. 

Turlock  (Cal.)  will  receive  bids  April  8 
for  laying  a  6-inch  pipe  on  West  Main 
street. 

Vacaville  (Cal.) — Town  Engineer  has  been 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  $50,000  gal- 
lon tank,  to  be  on  hill  near  reservoir;  also 
for  a  motor-driven  hose  and  chemical  wagon 
and  for  fire  siren  to  operate  with  com- 
pressed air. 

Venice  (Cal.)  received  bids  March  29  for 
constructing  concrete  pavement  and  cement 
curbs  and  gutters  on  Trolleyway. 

Visalia  (Cal.) — Supervisors  will  receive 
bids  April  7  for  bridge  across  Cameron 
Creek   in   Mooney   Grove. 

Watts  (Cal.)  will  hold  an  election  in  April 
to  vote  $6000  for  park  purposes,  $9000  for 
fire  protection,  $12,000  for  inaugurating  au- 
tomobile bus  service  between  that  city  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Whatcom  County  (Wash.)  will  receive 
bids  April  5  for  constructing  permanent 
highway  No.  5,  known  as  Guide  Meridian 
Road. 

Willits  (Cal.)  has  commenced  proceed- 
ings for  laying  nearly  3000  feet  of  new 
sewers. 
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'   Winters    (Cal.)    will   shortly  advertise   for 
lids   for   the    construction    of    100,000-gallon 
ank    and    also    installation    of    number    of 
neters. 
I 

Yreka  (Cal.) — City  Clerk  Browne  reports 
jhat  bids  will  be  received  April  6  for  fur- 
lishing  a  street  power  flusher  of  from  35 
|o  40  pounds  pressure  capacity.  Bids  are 
llso  being  called  for  furnishing  160  barrels 
if  Portland  cement. 

!  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES. 

i  Colusa  County  will  receive  bids  April  6 
or  constructing  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
'cross  the  trough  between  Jlaxwell  and 
'olusa. 

Contra  Costa  County  supervisors  have 
lassed  resolution  to  improve  roads  of 
ounty. 

i  Fresno  County  will  receive  bids  April  14 
'or  furnishing  80,000   barrels  of  road   oil. 

!  Imperial  County  received  bids  March  29 
!or  constructing  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
jiver  Alamo  River. 

Kern  County  will  receive  bids  April  12 
,or  grading,  paving  and  constructing  cul- 
verts on  Div.  3,  Sec.  2,  Waso-Lost  Hills 
■ioad.  On  April  13  bids  will  be  received  for 
;onstructing  pile  bridges  and  culverts  on 
piv.  a,  Sec.  2,  Bakersfield-McKittrlck  Road. 

Lake  County  wants  to  purchase  an  auto- 
nobile  at   cost  of  about   $1000. 

Mendocino  County  will  receive  bids  April 
i  for  road  work  on  Section  3  of  the  Two 
Olivers  and  Covelo  Road. 

Napa  County  will  receive  bids  April  14 
'or  Ijuilding  stone  and  concrete  bridge  over 
rluichica  Creek,  in  Road  District  No.  13. 
Dn  same  date  bids  will  be  received  for  a 
ock  crusher,  manganese  head  and  conclaves 
Jack  driving  gear,  capacity  12.5  vards  per 
llay. 

'  Nevada  County  will  receive  bids  April  S 
.or  stationery   for   fiscal   year. 

Orange  County  received  bids  for  improv- 
ing Cypress  avenue  Bridge  Road.  State 
Highway  Commission  received  bids  April  5 
:or  grading  about  four  miles,  Div.  7,  and 
Route  2-A-2:  also  construction  of  corru- 
gated culverts  and  concrete  culverts.  Bids 
ftere  received  on  March  27  for  improvement 
Df   Stanton    Road. 

Placer  County  supervisors  have  voted  to 
appropriate  $5000  toward  construction  of 
road  from  Nevada  State  line  to  Tahoe  Citv. 


Riverside  County  will  receive  bids  April 
7  for  improving  portion  of  Route  12,  Div. 
C,  Temecula  to  San  Diego  county  line,  by 
grading,  excavating,  constructing  culverts, 
bridges  and  concrete  bents  and  lumber  floor 
systems. 

San  Bernardino  County  will  receive  bids 
April  6  for  constructing  plate  girder  bridge 
over  San  Antonio  Wash  in  Foothill  boule- 
vard. 

San  Diego  County  is  strongly  urging  pas- 
sage of  bill  by  the  legislature  providing  for 
an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  extension 
of  State  Highway  from  El  Centro  to  Yuma. 

San  Joaquin  County  has  received  plans 
and  specifications  for  Borden  Road  bridges 
across  Middle  and  Old  Rivers.  Estimated 
cost  about  $122,000.  Civic  Improvement 
Department  of  the  northern  part  of  county 
has  turned  over  $1000  as  a  fund  to  build 
a  municipal  swimming  pool. 

San  Mateo  County  received  bids  April  5 
for  constructing  retaining  wall  in  the  Third 
Road  District.  On  same  date  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  constructing  a  three-span  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  over  El  Corte  de 
Madera  Creek  in  the  Fifth  Road  District. 

Tulare  County  will  receive  bids  April  6 
for  constructing  public  road  to  be  known 
as  Road  No.  1164,  Road  District  No.  2.  On 
April  7  bids  will  be  received  for  construct- 
ing bridge  across  Cameron  Creek  in  Mooney 
Orove.  State  Highway  Commission  received 
bids  April  5  for  constructing  concrete  pave- 
ment a  distance  of  S%  miles  between 
Goshen  and  Traver.  About  five  miles  of 
pavement  was  constructed  between  Teaver 
and  north  county  boundary  line. 

Ventura  County  will  hold  an  election  in 
the  near  future  to  vote  $1,000,000  tor  con- 
struction  of  roads   and  bridges. 

Yolo  County — Washington  citizens  desire 
levee  improvements.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission received  bids  April  5  for  construct- 
ing about  3%  miles  of  concrete  pavement 
between  Yolo-Bypass  and  Sacramento;  also 
about  five  miles  of  grading  and  a  portion 
paved    between    Yolo-Bypass   and   Davis. 

Yuba  County — State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  April  5  for  constructing 
concrete  paving  a  distance  of  three  miles 
between  south  county  boundary  and  Mor- 
rison's crossing. 
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311   California  St., 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A., 
S.  F. 

Asphalt  Machinery 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &.   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California  Brick  Co.,   Phelan   Bldg.,   S.   F. 

Brick — Face    and    Fire 

Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Butck  Cars 

Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 
A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 

Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., -523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  LA. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co..   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St., 


S.  F. 


Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34  ■ 

Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

J.    W.    Blair,   461   Market   St.,   S.   F.;    209! 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fl ushers — Street 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago,  i 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  F.' 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F.' 

Lamp  Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St, 
S.  F. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics Institute  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg., 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.; 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S. 


Tank    Company,     Chicago, 


S.  F. 
S.  F. 


F. 


Municipal    Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal   Water  Works 

Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F 

Pavement   Materials 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe  „, 

J.   W.   Blair,   461    Market   St.,    S.    F.;    20Sll|| 

Union   League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad4|| 

nock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  143  11th  St.,  .S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 
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oad    Machinery 

Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

,oad  Oilers 

A.  L.  Young  Mactiinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

ock  Crushers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

9ofing  Tile 

iGladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

'     S.  F. 

N.  Clarlv  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

lubber  Goods 
Bowers  Rubber  Worlfs,  San  Francisco. 

Icrapers 

I  A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

leptic  Tanks 

j  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

i 

'ewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co., Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Y'oung  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co..  S.  P.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.   Blair,   461    Market   St.,    S.    P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  P. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 

Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 


I  NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


■ific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTL.\ND.  SEATTLE, 
SPOK.\NE,  SAN  DIEGO 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  411  i  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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SMITH  PORTABLE  ASPHALT  PLANT 


For  New  Construction  or  Repair  Work 

(Will  Repair  Asphalt  or  Oil  Macadam) 


CITIES     USING 

FRESNO 
VENICE 
SAN  JOSE 
RENO 
HONOLULU 
SAN    RAFAEL 
SANTA  ROSA 
and 

A.  B.  MUNSON 

of  Stockton 


WRITE    FOR    FURTHIOR    INFORMATION 


Parrott  &  Co. 


Dept.  P 

320  California  Street 

San  Francisco 


HIGGINS   BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

Amencaa 
Citi; 

87  NASSAU  STREET  320  MARKET  STREET  327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 

New  York  City  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chicago,  111. 

In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities ". 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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PACIFIC     MUNICIPALITIES 


A    NEW    CURB    BAR 


OR   CURB   ARMOR 


&i 


No   angled    pockets   to  be 

filled  consequently 

no  voids. 

Rigid  anchorages. 

Shocks  distributed  over  the 
entire  mass. 

A  California  Product. 


USE  THE 


Standard    Corrugated    Curb    Bar 

AND 

INSURE  AGAINST  CRACKED  CEMENT 

Note  the  corrugated  anchorages,  insuring  perfect  rigidity. 

Note  the  curved  design  on  the  underside,  doing  away  with  the  angled 
pockets,  insuring  added  strength,  and  eUminating  the  possibility  of  voids  and 
consequent  weakness. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGS 


Standard  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


516  RIALTO  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


737  LAWRENCE  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Does  Your  City 
Want  The  Best? 

Do  j'ou  want  to  build  streets  to  which 

you    can    refer   with   pride 

in  after  years? 

If  so,  use 


Tlicir  material  is  the  purest,  most  even 
and  most  durable  iron  on  the  market. 


CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED 
CULVERT    COMPANY 


Los 

Angeles 

411    Leroy  St. 


WATER    METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 


A  Cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  make  our  office 
and  wareroo'ms  at  141  New  Montgomery  Street  your 
headquarters  while  in  San  Francisco.  Letters,  telegrams, 
etc.,  can  be  forwarded  to  .and  sent  from  here.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  add  to  your  convenience  and  the 
pleasure  of  your  visit. 

Our  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  corner  First 
Street  and  Avenue  H  (southwest  corner  of  the  building) , 
near  the  Fillmore-Street  entrance  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  is  conveniently  located,  and 
where  you  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Come  and  rest 
a  while  and  meet  your  friends. 


EMPIRE  METER 


National  Meter  Co. 


141    NEW   MONTGOMERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


411    S.  MAIN    STREET 
LOS   ANGELES 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GEINERAU     COINTRA.CTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
Mat  11th,   1891 

General  Offices:     11th  Floor,  WHITTELL    BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.  W.  McDonald,  President  James  H.   Bishop,   Vice-President 


FIRE  HOSE 

TheGUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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DURABILITY  -  ECONOMY  -  QUALITY 

CAST    DIDC  '-Mo'"** 

IRON        t"^lr"^II^      H^'piTure 

WATER  Fire  Protection         Irrigation  POWER 

GAS  Sewers  Culverts  PLANTS 

Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 

&  Foundry  Co.  j 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices:       ? 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 


Mention   "Pacific  Municipalities"   when   writing  for  catalogs. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED   1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Qarbaee  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Private  Establishments. 

Address  W.   F.  MORSE,  90  West  Street,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

C.  E.  GRUNSKY,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES   OF  ENGINEERING 


Mechanics  Institute  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Robert  W.  Hunt 


John  J.  Cone 


Jas.    C.   Hallsted 


D.  W.  McNaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections.  Tests  and  Consultations 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

New  York  London  Chicago  Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Montreal  Mexico  City  Seattle 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles  Dallas 

251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel.  Iron.  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,    .^^ 
FLUE  LININGS,  FIRE  TILE,    ^  ^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,  ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


m 


3^ 


m^ 


^S^^^    WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL. 
--OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BLD6..SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Publication   Office 
acific  Building,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


Two   Dollars  a   Year 
Single   Copy    25  Cents 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street 
Work  Under  the 

''VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work,  done  must  be 
k.ept  in  a  hook,  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL  IN   SELECTING   THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  I<  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


We  are  also  prepared  lo  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO     I 
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QUAUITV   AIND    SERVICE) 


YOU  GET  BOTH  IN 


BITUUITHIC 


This  name  stands  for  the  finest  monolithic  bituminous  construction  that  the  In- 
genuity of  man  has  yet  devised.  BITUI>ITHIC  represents  a  high  degree  of  "QXTAIiITY," 
renders   unfailing  "service." 

We  coixld  build  BITUIiITHIC  cheaper  but  we  won't. 
We  would  build  BITUI.ITHIC  better  but  we  can't. 
The  integrity  of  the  construction  of  BITUIIITHIC  and  the  satisfaction  of  municipali- 
ties which  have  and  are  still  using  it.  far  outweigh  any  saving  in  first  cost. 


In  these  days  of  frenzied  competition  in  the  paving  field,  we  believe  this  declaration 
of  principle  is  needed.  And  our  reputation  of  many  years'  standing  in  the  street  paving 
industry  will  back  it  up. 

BITUIiITHIC  can  be  laid  as  satisfactorily  over  soiind  macadam  foundation  as  over 
concrete    foundation. 

DO  NOT  HESITATE — Investigate  at  once — Specify  BITULITHIC  and  have  a  pave- 
ment which  is  "Biiilt  up  to  a  high  standard  and  not  down  to  a  low  cost" — a  pavement 
suitable  under  varying  climatic  conditions  and  all  kinds  of  traffic. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets — it  will  be  worth  your  while. 

WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive   Offices:    Boston,   Mass. 

District   Offices: 

New  York,   N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Rochester.    N.   Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SO  Church  St.  10  So.  LaSalle  St.  303  Main  St.  W^est        926  California  Bldg. 

Portland,    Oregon,  Phoenix,   Arizona, 

Journal  Building  204   Noll  Building 

Bichmond,   Va.,  Nashville,    Tenn.,  St.    Iiouis,   Mo., 

Virginia  By.  &  Power  Bldg.       606    First    Natl.    Bank    Bldg.  Railway    Exchange    Bldg. 
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LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Orgranized  1897 

—  O  F  Fl  C  E  R  S  — 

President            -            -            •            (Mayor   of    Fresno)  -            -              A.  E.  Snow 

First  Vice-President            -            (City  Clerk  of  San  Diego)  -            -         Allen  H.  Wright 

Second   Vice-President    -            -       (City  Attorney  of  Napa)  -            -    Wallace  Rutiikrfobc 

Secretary      -      H.   A.   Mason                                        Assistant  Secretary       -      Wm.  J.  Locke 


Secretary's  Office  and  Headquarters  of  the  Leayue,        -        Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 

INFOBMATIOIT  BUBEATJ 

The  Iieagrue  of  California  Muuicipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's 
Office,  a  Bureau  for  furnishing  city  and  town  officials  ^rith  information  on  municipal  affairs^ 
and  loaning*  copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urged  to  make  a  free  use 
of  this  Bureau.     Kindly  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  in  all  cases. 


MEMBEBSHIF 

Alameda,  Albany,  Alliambra,  Alturas,  Analieim,  Angels,  Antioch,  Arcadia,  Areata, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Auburn,  Azusa,  Baliersfield,  Belvedere,  Benicia,  Berkeley,  Biggs,  Bishop, 
Boulder  Creek,  Burlingame.  Calexico.  Calistoga,  Chico,  Chino,  Cliula  Vista.  Clovis,  Coalinga, 
Colfax,  Colton,  Colusa,  Compton,  Concord,  Corning,  Coronado,  Corona,  Covina,  Crescent  City, 
Daly  City,  Dinuba,  Dixon,  Dorris,  Dunsniuir,  Eagle  Rock,  El  Monte,  Elsinore,  Emeryville, 
Escondido.  Etna,  Eureka,  Exeter,  Fairfield,  Ferndale,  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Jones,  Fortuna, 
Fowler,  Fresno,  Fullerton,  Gilroy,  Glendale,  Glendora,  Hanford,  Hayward,  Healdsburg, 
Hemet,  Hercules,  Hermosa  Beach,  Hillsborough,  Hollister,  Holtville,  Huntington  Beach, 
Huntington  Park,  Imperial,  Inglewood,  Jackson.  Kennett,  King  City,  Kingsburg,  Lakeport, 
Larkspur,  Lemoore,  Lindsay,  Livermore,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Long  Beach,  Lordsburg,  Los  An- 
geles, Los  Banos,  Los  Gatos,  Loyalton,  Manhattan  Beach.  Maricopa,  Martinez,  Marysville, 
Merced,  Mill  Valley,  Modesto,  Monrovia,  Montague,  Monterey,  Mountain  View,  Napa,  Na- 
tional City,  Nevada  City,  Newman,  Newport  Beach,  Oakland,  Oceanside,  Ontario,  Orange, 
Oroville,  Oxnard,  Pacific  Grove,  Palo  Alto,  Pasadena,  Paso  Robles,  Petaluma,  Piedmont, 
Pinole,  Pittsburg,  Placerville,  Pleasanton,  Point  Arena,  Pomona,  Porterville,  Red  Bluff, 
Redding,  Redlands,  Redondo  Beach,  Redwood  City,  Reedley,  Rialto,  Richmond,  Rio  Vista, 
Riverside,  Roseville,  Ross,  Sacramento.  San  Anselmo,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Fer- 
nando, San  Francisco,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  San  Luis  Obispo.  San  Mateo,  San 
Rafael,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Maria.  Santa  Monica,  Santa 
Paula,  Santa  Rosa,  Sausalito,  Sebastopol,  Selma,  Sierra  Madre,  Sisson,  Sonoma,  Sonora,  South 
Pasadena,  South  San  Francisco,  St.  Helena,  Stanton,  Stockton,  Suisun,  Susanville,  Sutter 
Creek,  Sunnyvale,  Tatt,  Tehachapi,  Tracy,  Tropico,  Tulare,  Turlock,  Upland,  Vacaville,  Val- 
lejo,  Ventura,  Venice,  Vlsalia,  Watsonville,  Watts,  Whittier,  Willits,  Winters,  Woodland,  Yreka. 

LEAGUE  OF  PACIFIC    NORTHWEST   MUNICIPALITIES 

(OBEQOir,  WASHIiraTON,   IDAHO)    organized    1912 

OFFICEBS 

President,  Mayor  of  Spokane  Hon.  C.  M.  Fassett 

C  Mayor  of  Portland 

Vice-Presidents,   <  Mayor  of   Seattle 

(  Mayor  of  Boise 

Treasurer,  Public  Util.  Comm.,  Boise  Hon.  D.  W.  Standrod 

Secretary,  Professor  Political  Science,  Whitman  College,  John  H.  Russell,  Ph.  D. 

(        Secretary    State    League    of    Oregon, 
Associate       )  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Secretaries,  1    Secretary    State    League    of    Washington 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle 


PitoF.  F.  G.  YouNO 
Prof.  Herman  G.  Brauer,  Pii.  D. 


Secretary's  Office  and  Headquarters        -         Whitman    College,    Walla    Walla,    Washington 

BDTmCIFAIi  BEFEBENCE  lilBBAB-Z- 

All  members  and  officials  of  cities  and  towns  belonging  to  the  League  are  entitled  to  th« 
use  of  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  and  Bureau  of  Information  maintaine<l  in  connection 
with  the  Headquarters  of  the  League.  Information  will  be  furnished  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
municipal  government,  and  so  far  as  possible  arrangements  will  be  made  to  loan  material  to 
members. 

BOARD    OF    SUPERVISORS     ASSOCIATION     OF    THE    STATE    OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Organized  1910 
OFFICEBS 

T.  H.  Scandrett Merced,  Cal President  ' 

T.  J.  Fisher San  Diego,  Cal Vice-President  t 

John  Roll  Santa  Clara,  Cal Treasurer  ' 

P.   J.  Thornton pierced,  Cal Secretary  ' 
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)FF1CIAL    ORGAN    OF    THE    LEAGUE    OF     CALIFORNIA     MUNICIPALITIES 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  MUNICIPALITIES,  THE  MUNICIPAL 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

at  San  Francisco,  California, 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  22,  1913,  at  the  Post  Offic 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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I  CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 

CHARLES  GILMAN  HYDE,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  University  op  California 
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DITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS    OfFICE,  NinTH    FlOOR,    PACIFIC    Bld'g,    SaN  FrANCISCO 


ADVERTISING  RATES  ON  APPLICATION 

Address  all  Communications  to    "PACIFIC   MUNICIPALITIES"  Pacific  Building 

San  Francisco,  California 


MAY,  1915 


ging  to  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  this  magazine 
xtra  charge.     If  not  received  kindly  notify  the  Secretary. 


ZONE  AND  DISTRICT  REGULATIONS 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission,  New  York  City,  1914.) 


Necessity  for  Districting. 
;  The  welfare  of  the  people  of  a  city 
is  very  largely  clepeiideut  on  the  skill 
and  foresight  with  whieli  the  city  has 
ibeen  built.  Upon  this  depends  their 
[opportunity  for  agreeable  and  remuner- 
ative occupation,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  and  tlie  creation  of  a  home.  If 
factories  and  offices  are  dark  and 
poorly  ventilated,  the  worker  suffers 
in  liealth  and  comfort.  If  dwellings  are 
huddled  together  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  open  spaces  and  if  dwellings, 
stores  and  factories  are  thrown  together 
indiscriminately,  the  health  and  comfort 
of  home  life  are  destroyed. 

It  will  pay  a  city  to  attempt  by  every 
available  means  to  serve  the  health  and 
general  well-being  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  means  increased  productivity,  and 
increased  productivity  means  higher 
wai;i-s  for  tin-  l;d)iirci'.  hiuher  i)rofits  for 


the  employer  and  liighcr  rents  for  the 
real  estate  owner. 

The  need  for  the  creation  of  special 
restrictions  for  special  districts  is  most 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  sub- 
urban residence  districts.  Here  real 
estate  developers  have  often  found  it 
profitable  to  secure  control  of  large  areas 
in  order  by  restrictive  covenants  to  in- 
sure to  intending  purchasers  of  homes 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  resi- 
dence section  of  a  certain  desired  type. 
The  surroundings  and  neighborhood  are 
all  important  in  securing  desirable  home 
conditions.  Unless  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  section  is  fixed  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  j'cars  no  one  can  afford 
to  liuild  a  home.  If  he  does  build,  a 
change  in  the  supposed  character  of  the 
neighborhood  through  the  building  of 
apartments,  stores  or  factories,  may 
render   tlie    jnciil  ion    uudesiralile    for   a 
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home  of  the  character  he  has  built  and 
thus  greatly  depreciate  his  investment. 

Residential  and  Industrial  Districts  in 
American  Cities. 
The  legislation  of  the  past  few  years 
shows  a  distinct  trend  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  specially  restricted  districts. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  by  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Maryland  and  Virginia.  Ordi- 
nances have  been  passed  in  Richmond, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles. 

New  York  Cities  of  the  Second  Class. 
The  new  housing  law  for  cities  of  the 
second  class,  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature  in  1913  (ch.  77-i)  authorized 
the  common  council  on  petition  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  owners  affected  to  estab- 
lish residence  districts  within  which  no 
building  other  than  a  single  family  or 
a  two-family  dwelling  may  be  con- 
structed. A  residence  district  once  cre- 
ated shall  continue  as  such  until  a  like 
petition  shall  be  presented  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  common  council.  The 
unit  of  area  for  the  residence  district 
consists  of  the  lots  fronting  on  one  side 
of  a  street  between  two  intersecting 
streets. 

Massachusetts. 
In  1912  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts passed  an  amendment  to  the  gen- 
eral municipal  act  (eh.  .334.  laws  1912) 
that  permits  every  city  and  town  in  the 
State,  except  Boston,  to  regulate  the 
height,  area,  location,  and  use  of  build- 
ings and  other  structures  within  the 
whole  or  any  defined  part  of  its  limits 
for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  health  and  morals. 
The  power  extends  to  all  buildings  and 
other  structures  except  bridges,  quays 
and  wharves  and  structures  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  National  or  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Minnesota. 

The  legislature  of  I\Iinne.sota  at  its 
session  of  1913,  passed  an  act  empower- 
ing the  cities  of  Duluth,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  to  establish  residential  and 
industrial  districts.  The  city  council, 
when  petitioned  by  50  per  cent  of  the 


property  owners  in  a  district,  may  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  designate  it  as  being 
either  a  residential  or  an  industrial  dis- 
trict. The  erection  and  maintenance  of 
any  industrial  or  business  establish- 
ment, no  matter  what  its  cluu'acter,  may 
be  excluded  from  a  residential  district. 
Even  tenements,  apartment' houses  and 
hotels  may  be  excluded  from  such  a  dis- 
trict. In  the  designation  of  industrial 
districts,  the  city  council  is  authorized 
to  classify  the  various  industries  and  in 
its  discretion  to  restrict  each  class  to  a 
definite  and  limited  area.  Upon  a  peti- 
tion of  50  per  cent  of  the, property  own- 
ers in  a  district,  the  council  may  set 
a.side  its  original  restrictions,  and  e.s- 
tablish  an  industrial  district  out  of  a 
residential   district,   or  vice  versa. 

Minneapolis  has  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  act  on  several  different  oc- 
casions. The  city  council  has  passed 
ordinances  '  classifying  and  designing 
certain  buildings,  business  occupations, 
industries  and  enterprises  as  business 
industries  and  defining  and  designating 
certain  districts  in  the  city  as  industi-ial 
and  residential  districts,  within  which 
such  buildings,  occupations  or  enter- 
prises may  or  may  not  be  maintained  or 
carried  on.  The  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  these  ordinances  has  not 
as  yet  come  before  the  courts. 

Wisconsin. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
last  session  passed  an  act  (laws  1913, 
eh.  743)  authorizing  cities  of  25,000  in- 
habitants or  more  to  set  aside  exclusive 
residential  di.striets.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent eight  cities  in  the  State  of  this  size 
— Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  La  Crosse, 
Madison,  Oshkosh,  Raciiie,  Sheboygan 
and  Superior. 

The  common  council  may  set  apart 
portions  of  the  city  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  residential  purposes  and  may 
prohibit  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  factories,  docks  or  other  similar  con- 
cerns within  such  districts.  The  council 
may  also  restrain  the  encroachment  of 
business  houses  upon  purely  residence 
districts,  and  require  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  landowners  and  resi- 
dents of  such  districts,  before  such  busi- 
ness is  permitted.     The  power  granted 
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jlay  be  exercised  upon  the  initiative  of 

ie  common  council,  or  upon  the  peti- 

Dn  of  ten  or  more  residents  in  the  dis- 
iet  or  block  to  be  affected.    The  euact- 

:'ent  of  ordinances  excluding  factories, 
Dcks   or  other  similar  concerns  from 

jsidential  districts  shall  be  a  final  and 
inclusive  finding  that  factories  oper- 
ed  in  such  districts  are  detrimental  to 
e  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
sidents  of  the  city.     Milwaukee  is  at 

besent  mapping  out  residential  districts 

I  accordance  with  this  act. 

,  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  districting  ordinance  in  Los 
:ngeles  was  passed  in  1909.  The  entire 
jty,  with  the  exception  of  two  suburbs, 
!  divided  into  industrial  and  residen- 
ial  districts.  There  are  twenty-five  in- 
ustrial  districts  and  one  residential 
istrict.  The  residential  district  corn- 
rises  the  whole  districted  territory  ex- 

usive  of  the  areas  within  the  several 
idustrial  districts.  It  therefore  en- 
rcles  and  surrounds  many  of  the  in- 
.ustrial  districts. 

The  so-called  industrial  districts  do 
ot  fairly  indicate  the  extent  of  the  in- 
ustrial  area  of  the  city.  In  addition  to 
le  industrial  districts  there  are  fifty- 
ight  districts,  known  as  "residence  ex- 
eptions,"  in  the  residential  district 
lat  are  exempt  from  the  regulations 
pplicable  to  the  residential  district  and 
1  M'hieh  business  is  permitted  subject 
3  certain  conditions. 

The  industrial  districts  vary  consid- 
rably  in  shape  and  size.  The  largest 
Istrict  has  an  area  of  several  square 
niles.  At  its  greatest  dimensions,  it 
leasures  five  miles  in  length  and  two 
'liles  in  width.  The  smallest  district 
omprises  one  solitary  lot.  The  com- 
lined  area  of  the  several  industrial  dis- 
ricts  aggregates  not  more  than  one- 
.enth  that  of  the  residential  district. 
I'he  industrial  districts  are,  on  the 
vhole,  pretty  well  grouped  in  one  part 
«f  the  city. 

The  "residence  exceptions"  are  all 
miall.  The  largest  is  about  a  half  mile 
square.  With  this  exception  no  "resi- 
lence  exception"'  covers  a  greater  area 
ihan  two  city  blocks.  In  most  instances 
ihese  districts  do  not  occupy  more  than 


one  or  two  lots.  The  combined  area  of 
the  fifty-eight  "residence  exceptions"  is 
probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  residential  district.  The  "residence 
exceptions"  are,  however,  scattered 
more  widely  throughout  the  residential 
district  than  are  the  industrial  districts. 

In  general  the  distinction  between  the 
industrial  district  and  the  residential 
district  is  this :  All  kinds  of  business 
and  manufacturing  establishments  are 
unrestrained  in  most  of  the  industrial 
districts,  while  specified  businesses  are 
excluded  from  the  residential  district. 
Those  businesses  not  especially  ex- 
cluded are  permitted  in  the  residential 
district.  All  but  the  very  lightest  man- 
ufacturing is  prohibited  in  the  residen- 
tial district.  The  less  offensive  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  establishments 
excluded  from  the  resiJ.ential  district 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  "residence  ex- 
ceptions." The  owners  of  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  neighboring  property  front- 
age must  give  their  consent  to  the  cre- 
ation of  any  "residence  exception." 

The  constitutionality  of  the  industrial 
and  residential  districts  in  Los  Angeles 
was  sustainetl  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  in  Oct.,  1911,  in  the  case  of 
Ex  Parte  Quong  Wo,  161  Calif.  220,  118 
Pac.  714. 

In  Ex  Parte  ilontgomery.  163  Cal. 
457,  125  Pac.  1070.  the  Supreme  Court 
again  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
the  industrial  and  residential  districts. 
In  this  case,  the  petitioner  owned  a 
brick  yard  in  the  residential  district. 
He  had  acquired  the  land  for  this 
brick  yard  in  1902,  before  the  territory 
to  which  the  ordinance  was  directed 
had  been  annexed  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
land  contained  valuable  deposits  of 
clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  and  was  more  valuable  for  brick- 
making  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  petitioner  had  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  ownership  used  the  land 
for  brickmaking  and  had  erected  on  it 
the  kilns,  machinery  and  buildings 
necessary  for  such  manufacture. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality 
and  ejecting  the  brickyard  from  the 
residential  district,  the  court  held  that 
the  police  power  is  not  restricted  to.  the 
suppression  of  nuisances,  but  extends 
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to  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness and  to  the  use  of  property  to  the 
end  that  public  health  or  morals  may 
not   be   impaired   or   endangered. 

The  court  also  held  that  the  right  of 
the  legislature,  in  exercising  the  police 
power  to  regulate  or  in  proper  cases  to 
prohibit  the  conduct  of  a  given  busi- 
Jiess.  is  not  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  investments  made  in  the  busi- 
ness prior  to  any  legislative  action  will 
l)e  greatly  diminished.  A  business 
which,  when  established,  is  entirely  un- 
objectionable, may  by  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  vicinity  become  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  these  who  have  come  to  be  occu- 
pants of  the  surrounding  territory.  If  the 
legislature  should  then  prohibit  its  fur- 
ther conduct,  the  proprietor  can  liave 
no  complaint  upon  the  mere  fact  that 
he  has  been  carrying  on  the  trade  in 
that  locality  for  a  long  time.  The  power 
to  regulate  the  nse  of  property  or  the 
conduct  of  a  business  is,  of  course,  not 
arbitrary.  The  restriction  must  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  some  legitimate 
purj)ose  witliin  the  ])nrview  of  llie  po- 
lice power. 

"Where  a  region  surrounding  a  brick 
yard  has  become  primarily  a  residential 
section,  and  the  occupants  of  neighbor- 
ing dwellings  are  seriously  discom- 
moded by  the  operations  of  the  yard, 
the  court  held  that  a  prohibition  of  the 
business  in  the  district  is  not  objection- 
able, as  being  an  arbitrary  invasion  of 
private  right,  but  is  a  valid  exercise  of 
police  jiower  to  prevent  injury  to 
others. 

Where  tliere  are  reasons  justifying' 
the  prohibition  of  a  business  within  an 
area  described  in  an  ordinance  adopted 
by  a  city,  the  court  states  that  in  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  prohibition, 
it  will  nut  consider  whether  conditions 
in  otliei'  jiarts  of  the  city  require  a  like 
jirohibition,  as  that  presents  a  legisla- 
tive question. 

Districting  in  German   Cities. 

Districting  is  most  fully  developed  in 
German  cities.  There  it  is  known  as 
the  zone  system.  The  term  zone  was 
particularly  appropriate  in  Germany 
where  special  regulations  were  applied 


to  the  successive  belts  of  building  de- 
velopment surrounding  the  central 
walled  city.  At  present,  however,  in 
many  German  cities  the  districts  are 
not  concentric  zones,  and  the  system 
might  more  appropriately  be  called 
"district  .system." 

The  district  .system  is  a  method  of 
regulating  buildings  as  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral city  plan.  It  has  two  characteris- 
tics: it  groups  buildings  of  different 
classes  and  it  limits  the  density  of  build- 
ings progressively,  allowing  buildings 
to  l)e  higher,  and  to  cover  more  of  the 
lot,  in  the  centers  where  land  values 
are  greater  and  business  needs  rei|uire 
more  concentration,  and  making  the  re- 
([uirements  more  and  more  severe  as  the 
ilistance  from  these  centers  increases. 

Under  the  German  rules  the  height  of 
buildings  is  invariably  regulated  with 
relation  to  the  width  of  the  street  upon 
wliich  the  building  is  situated;  and  also, 
usually,  by  a  maximum  which,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  width  of  the  street,  it  nuist 
not  exceed.  In  many  cities,  in  the  zone 
or  zones  of  greatest  concentration,  a 
height  a  little  in  excess  of  the  street 
width  is  allowed ;  in  the  other  zones  it 
nuist  not  exceed  that  width,  and  in  the 
outer  zone  or  zones  the  maxinuim  limits 
it  to  less.  Usually,  too,  there  are  mini- 
mum courts,  and  all  rooms  constructed 
for  the  residence  or  long  continued 
liusiness  use  of  mankind  must  have  a 
window  upon  a  court  of  at  least  a  speci- 
fied size.  The  proportion  of  the  lot  that 
may  be  covered  by  buildings,  also,  is 
almost  invariably  limited  progressively, 
buildings  on  corner  lots  in  each  zone 
being  allowed  to  cover  more  than  those 
on  inside  lots.  The  ordinances  in  the 
dift'erent  cities  dift'er  in  detail,  but  in 
general  the  system  is  the  same.  The 
provisions  of  the  Frankfort  ordinance 
illustrate  it  as  well  as  any  other: 

The  old  or  inner  city  is  the  first  ZDue 
or  district.  Here  the  highest  buildings 
are  allowed.  They  must  not  exceed  the 
width  oi  the  street,  plus  about  10  feet. 
Or  in  any  case,  however  wide  the  street, 
about  66  feet.  This  is  to  the  cornice; 
the  roof  above  this  is  restricted  by  an 
angle,  and  in  no  ease  may  exceed  about 
30  feet.  The  roof  is  more  than  mere 
roof;  it  is  a  roof  storv,  in  which  there 
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(are  rooms,  which,  however,  may  not 
always  be  used  for  residence.  The  num- 
jber  of  stories  is  also  restricted;  in  this 
izoiie  it  must  not  exceed  five,  and  the 
.'roof  story. 

]  Here  in  the  inner  city,  also,  the  great- 
est proportion  of  the  lot  may  be  cov- 
jered  with  buildings,  three-quarters,  for 
j  corner  lots  five-sixths.  Factories  are 
i allowed  but  are  not,  numerous.  Solid 
i  blocks  are  permitted.  The  city  here 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  fully 
built  up  to  a  fairly  uniform  height. 

The   outer   citj'   is   divided    into    an 
i  outer,  an  inner,  and  a  country  zone,  in 
{which  the  height  of  buildings  allowed 
I  progressively  decreases,  and  the  amount 
I  of  the  lot  that  must  be  left  free  of  build- 
ings increases.     In  each  of  these  zones 
are   residence,  factory  and   mixed  sec- 
.  tious.     In   the   residence   sections,   fac- 
j  tories  are  so  discouraged  as  to  be  prac- 
j  tically  forbidden.     In  the  factory  sec- 
;  tions,  situated  along  the  railroads,  the 
!  harbor,  and  out  of  the  city  in  the  direc- 
tion so  that  the  prevailing  winds  will 
blow   the   smoke   away   from   the    city, 
residences  are  forbidden.     In  the  fae- 
'  tory  sections,  the  restrictions  on  height 
and  amount  of  lot  covered  do  not  be- 
come progressively  greater.    The  mixed 
sections  are  near  the  factory  sections, 
and  there,  too,  under  certain  mild  re- 
strictions, many  sorts  of  manufacturing 
are  permitted. 

In  the  residence  section  a  space  be- 
tween neighboring  houses  of  about  10 
feet  in  the  inner  zone  and  a  third  more 
in  the  outer  zone  is  required.  Groups 
of  buildings  are,  however,  allowed  with 
a  somewhat  less  proportionate  amount 
of  free  space  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Certain  parts  of  the  newly  added  ter- 
ritory of  the  city,  beyond  all  the  other 
zones,  and  forming  a  zone  by  itself, 
have  been  reserved  for  a  villa  section, 
in  which  only  country  homes  are  al- 
lowed. 


In  all  these  zones  the  amount  of  the 
lots  that  must  be  left  free  progresses, 
until  in  the  villa  section,  it  is  seven- 
tenths  of  the  entire  lot.  Thus,  also  the 
permissible  height  decreases  to  about  53 
feet  and  the  number  of  stories  to  two. 
This  does  not  include  the  roof  story  and 
the  actual  roof,  which  together,  in  this 
zone,  must  not  exceed  about  six  feet  in 
height.  In  no  case,  however,  may  the 
house  exceed  in  height,  except  for  the 
roof  story  and  roof,  the  width  of  the 
street  upon  which  it  stands. 

Housing  in  German  Cities. 

In  1910  the  (ierman  Imperial  Statis- 
tical OflPice  issued,  in  its  series  of  Work- 
men's Statistics,  a  volume  of  Housing 
in  German  Cities.  It  contains  probably 
the  only  collection  of  German  building 
laws,  orders  and  ordinances  in  exist- 
ence. The  collection  covers  106  cities, 
including  all  cities  and  citj'  states  (like 
Bremen  and  Hamburg)  that,  according 
to  the  census  of  December  1.  1905.  had 
more  than  oO.OdO  inhabitants :  and  also 
a  number  of  cities  that,  in  relation  to 
housing,  were  of  special  interest. 

The  following  indicates  the  basis 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  imperial 
government,  underlies  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  German  building  ordi- 
nances : 

"From  the  building  police  regula- 
tions substantially  the  following  pro- 
visions were  chosen:  Height  of  build- 
ings (front  and  rear  buildings),  num- 
ber of  stories,  permissible  area  to  be 
built  over  and  size  of  court,  space  be- 
tween buildings  of  ad.joining  proprie- 
tors, dwelling  rooms  in  general,  roof 
and  cellar  rooms,  water-closets,  also 
such  provisions  as  contain  modifications 
lessening  the  requirements  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  small  houses,  one- 
family  houses,  etc.  These  are  essen- 
tially health  measures." 
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City  officials  will  be  interested  in  the 
decision  handed  down  last  month  by 
Justice  Hyndman  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Alberta,  relative  to  the  validity  of 
the  Warren  Brothers  patented  pave- 
ment. The  case  is  entitled  Bitulithic 
and  Contracting,  Limited,  and  Warren 
Brothers  Company,  Limited,  vs.  Canad- 
ian Mineral  Rubber  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  City  of  Calgary,  and  the  judg- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

Judgment. 

"The  Plaintiffs  seek  an  injunction 
and  damages  against  the  defendants 
for  an  alleged  infringement  of  certain 
of  their  rights  as  licensees  and  pat- 
entees respectively,  namely :  Claims 
4-"')-6-9  and  11  of  a  certain  "new  and 
useful  improvement  in  street  pave- 
ments" letters  patent  for  Avliich  were 
duly  granted  pursuant  to  the  "Patent 
Act"  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1904,  Numbered 
88,116,  in  favor  of  Frederick  John 
Warren  and  his  assigns,  giving  him  the 
exclusive  right,  privilege  and  liberty 
within  Canada  of  making,  construct- 
ing, manufacturing  and  vending  the 
said  improvements,  which  patent  is 
still  in  force.  By  assignment  all  the 
right,  title,  estate  and  interest  in  and 
to  the  said  Letters  Patent  was  granted 
to  the  Plaintiffs.  Warren  Brothers 
Company  and  the  Plaintiffs,  Bitulithic 
and  Contracting,  Limited,  are  the  sole 
licensees  within  Alberta  of  their  co- 
plaintiffs. 

Warren  Brothers  Company  also  pos- 
sess the  same  patent  rights  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America  and  have 
done  a  very  large  business  either  by 
themselves  or  through  licensees  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  case  is  a  most  important  one  for 
the  Plaintiffs  as  well  as  for  the  City 
of  Calgary  and  other  communities  in 
Alberta  affecting,  as  it  does,  their 
right  to  construct  such  pavement 
munieipall}^  or  through  other  contract- 
ors, for,  in  addition  to  the  question 
whether  plaintiffs'  patent  has  been  in 
fact  infringed  upon,  the  defendants 
also  challenge  the  validity  of  the  pat- 


ent itself.  The  ease  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  very  careful  consideration.  *  *  * 

The  defendants,  the  Canadian  Mineral 
Rubber  Company,  undertook  to  and  did 
construct  the  alleged  infringing  pave- 
ment under  a  contract  with  the  City 
of  Calgary,  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  which  are  briefly  about  as 
follows : 

In  JIarch,  1912,  the  defendant  City 
advertised  for  tenders  for  pavement  to 
be  constructed  that  year.  Several  tend- 
ers were  presented,  amongst  them  be- 
ing those  of  the  Bitulithic  and  Con- 
tracting. Limited,  and  the  defendant 
Company.  One  Doctor  Elliott,  as  agent 
for  defendant  Company,  appeared  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  and 
openly  offered  to  construct  pavement 
identical  with  a  pavement  which  the 
plaintiff's,  Bitulithic  and  Contracting, 
Limited,  had  laid  down  in  Calgary  in 
1910  and  1911  and  which  plaiiitiffa 
allege  was  their  patented  pavement. 
]\Ir.  McPhail,  the  manager  of  the  Bitu- 
lithic and  Contracting,  Limited,  was 
also  present  and  pointed  out  to  the 
Council  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  Dr.  Elliott  that  their  pavement  \v:is 
patented,  and  that  if  defendants  jii'ii- 
ceeded  to  construct  such  a  one  lii.s 
company  would  take  legal  proceedings 
to  enjoin  them  from  so  doing.  Dr. 
Elliott  colitended  that  such  patent  was 
not  valid  and  said  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  fight  any  claim  the  Bitu- 
lithic and  Contracting  Company  might 
set  up ;  that  he  knew  it  was  a  patented 
pavement,  but  such  patent  "was  not 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on." 
]\rr.  Child,  the  then  City  Engineer,  was 
also  present  and  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  same  point.  It 
was  eventually  decided  that  a  contract 
be  let  to  the  defendant  Company  to 
construct  one  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  pavement  under  specifications  ident- 
ical with  those  of  Bitulithic  and  Con- 
tracting, Limited.    *     *     * 

Construction  was  begun  and  the 
plaintiff's  applied  to  my  brother  Stuart 
for  an  injunction  restraining  furtlier 
work,  but  instead  of  enjoining  defend- 
ants it  was  ordered  that  mone.vs  which 
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ivould  fall  due  from  time  to  time  from 
the  City  under  the  contract  be  paid 
into  Court  leaving  Plaintiff's  remedy 
|in  damages  alone.  The  defendant  Com- 
pany continued  the  work  which  was 
iiot  completed  until  some  time  in  1914. 
I  Assuming  for  the  time  being  that, the 
jPlaintiff's  patent  is  valid  I  will  consider 
ifir.st  whether  or  not  the  defendants  in 
fact  infringed  their  rights.    *     *     * 

According  to  witnesses  Child,  the 
Ex-Engineer,  and  Field,  the  Chemist 
of  the  defendant  City,  the  pavement  of 
the  defendant  Company  was  doubtless 
jeonstructed  according  to  the  plan  or 
Imethod  described  in  Plaintiff' 's  patent. 
JField  says  he  checked  the  weights  and 
|saw  the  batches  of  mineral  aggregate 
from  time  to  time  and  that  the  speci- 
liiMtions  were  observed  carefully  and 
(rnig  says  the  same  thing  as  to  follow- 
iing  the  specifications.  I  am  of  opinion 
{that  the  ingredients  employed  corres- 
! pond  to  the  approximate  quantities  of 
I  the  materials  as  described  in  the  patent. 
The  evidence  is  qiiite  satisfactory  that 
the  result  was  similar  to  plaintiffs' 
pavement  laid  the  previous  year.  The 
specifications  used  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  laying  the  "Bitu- 
litliic."  Therefore  if  the  specifications 
are  the  same  as  were  used  in  manufac- 
turing plaintiffs'  protected  pavement 
and  comprise  the  method  or  scheme  of 
the  patent,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  defendants  are  guilty  of  in- 
fringement. 

In  considering  the  question  of  valid- 
ity, it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  whole 
of  the  specifications  and  claims  which 
I  set  out  fully  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  judgment. 

The  United  States  Patent  which  is 
identical  with  the  one  in  question,  has 
been  the  sub.ject  of  litigation  in  several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  Plaintiff's, 
Warren  Brothers  Company,  have  in 
each  case  been  successful  in  establish- 
ing validity  of  their  Patent.  The 
Canadian  Patent  Law  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  moulded  after  the  United 
States  Laws  rather  than  the  English 
and  decisions  in  our  Courts  have  fol- 
lowed the  ^Vmerican  rather  than  the 
English  in  many  respects. 

In  England  it  appears  the  Plaintiffs 
must   establish,   at   least,   a   prima  facie 


case  of  novelty,  sufficiency  and  utility. 
In  the  United  States  a  patent  carries 
with  it  a  presumption  to  this  effect 
and  the  Canadian  decisions  appear  to 
have  followed  in  this  respect  and  I  so 
hold  in  this  action. 

The  onus,  therefore,  is  upon  the  de- 
fendants to  prove  want  of  novelty, 
sufficiency  of  specifications  and  utility. 
I  held  at  the  trial  that  it  was  incum- 
lient  on  the  plaintiffs  to  prove  manu- 
facture as  required  by  the  Statute 
which  they  did  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  only  remaining  points  to  be  de- 
cided then  are  as- to  (1)  Novelty,  (2) 
Sufficiency  and  (3),  Utility. 

The  Invention  relates  to  an  "im- 
provement in  street  pavements"  (not 
a  process)  which  comprises  a  base  of 
mineral  matter  and  a  plastic  uniting 
medium  consisting  of  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial asphalt  or  coal  tar  composition 
which  are  intimately  associated  to- 
gether and  used  as  the  upper  or  top 
surfacing  of  the  road  bed.  Validity 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  state 
of  knowledge  at  the  date  of  the  patent 
(Vidal  V.  Levin.stein,  29  Rep.  Pat.  Cas. 
2.39 ).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  anticipation  there  has 
l)een  by  any  of  the  known  practical 
methods  of  construction  of  pavements 
considering  it  not  as  of  the  present 
day,  but  during  the  period  immediately 
prior  to  that  of  the  Plaintiffs'  patent. 
On  the  evidence  I  cannot  find  that 
there  had  been  any  pavements  similar 
in  construction  to  that  of  the  Plain- 
tiffs'. It  is  quite  true  that  density  and 
stability  had  been  for  many  years  con- 
sidered most  desirable  and  in  fact  were 
sought  to  be  accomplished  in  various 
countries,  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  fixed  or  known  working 
scheme  which  would  insure  it  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  old  methods 
included  granite,  stones  and  wood 
blocks,  brick,  as  also  macadam,  tar 
asphalt  and  sheet  asphalt.  The  form 
which  most  approaches  "Bitulithic" 
appears  to  have  been  sheet  asphalt. 
The  old  familiar  macadam  was  made 
of  irregular  sizes  of  fairly  large  broken 
stone  and  laid  usually  in  three  uniform 
layers.  These  la.yers  were  crushed  down 
with  heavy  rollers  and  on  the  top 
snuiU     stones,     stone     dust,     or     street 
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sweepings  were  rolled  iuto  this  wliieh 
formed  a  temporary  cement.  The  mix- 
ture contained  a  large  percentage  of 
voids  and  would  absorb  dust,  moisture, 
deposits  of  horses,  etc.  The  structure 
changed  continually  according  to  the 
amount  of  traffic.  It  became  very 
dusty  in  dry  weather  and  muddy  and 
slipperj'  after  rain  and  was  also  un- 
sanitary. Tar  macadam  was  the  ordi- 
nary macadam  structure  with  a  coating 
of  tar.  Tar  concrete  had  never  been 
u.sed  for  .street  pavements  but  only  for 
sidewalks.  Tar  macadam  and  macadam 
are  often  the  foundation  for  the  plain- 
tiffs' pavement.  Sheet  asphalt  is  com- 
posed merely  of  sand,  the  interstices 
being  tilled  with  asphalt  cement.  It  is 
subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  being 
too  hard  and  brittle  in  winter  and 
liable  to  fracture  under  traffic  as  well 
as  being  very  slippery  in  wet  weather, 
especially  so  on  slopes.  The  voids,  too, 
in  sand  run  from  30  to  38', c,  requiring 
therefore  a  very  large  percentage  of 
expensive  cement  to  fill  the  spaces.  It 
appears  without  doubt  that  the  great 
object  in  view  was  the  production  of 
a  waterproof  pavement  with  the  least 
number  of  voids:  inherent  stability  and 
resistance  to  wear  as  well  as  being 
dustless,  noiseless  and  sanitary  ami 
free  from  liability  to  fracture. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
Warren,  the  Inventor — who  was  a  jiav- 
ing  contractor — made  the  business  his 
life  work  and  carried  on  many  experi- 
ments. The  result  of  his  experiences 
was  that  he  regarded  all  pavements 
up  to  this  time  as  wrong,  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  mineral  matter 
and  claimed  that  he  discovered  b.v  ex- 
periment that  the  usual  method 
namely,  a  mixture  of  sand  or  fine  gravel 
iinited  b.y  the  plastic  asphalt  vehicle 
contained  a  larger  percentage  of  voids 
than  in  a  mixture  of  a  relatively  larger 
size.  His  invention  was  the  discovery 
that  an  aggregate  of  large  and  small 
pieces  of  stone  graded  down  to  an  im- 
palpable powder  mixed  together  in  cer- 
tain proportions  would  produce  a  mix- 
ture having  less  than  21%  of  voids 
and  when  so  assembled  and  compacted 
together  would  form  a  dense,  solid, 
homogeneous    hodv    with    the    smallest 


percentage  of  voids  and  possessing 
the  highest  degree  of  stability  and  one 
in  which  the  largest  and  smallest 
pieces  are  associated  with  each  other 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  struc- 
ture and  one  which  because  of  the  sizes 
of  the  pieces  and  their  arrangement 
with  respect  to  each  other  offers  the 
smallest  areas  of  surfaces  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  plastic  composition  to 
them  so  that  not  oul.v  is  a  superior 
binding  effect  or  union  obtained  liut  a 
smaller  fiuantity  of  the  plastic  com- 
position is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  superior  result  or  prod- 
uct. A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  given 
on  the  subject  of  stabilit.v.  It  is  not 
claimed  b.v  the  inventor  that  his  min- 
eral aggregate  has  absolute  or  perfect 
stabilit.v  but  merel.v  a  high  degree  or 
greater  than  an.v  other  known  pave- 
ment. Another  point  of  value  is  the 
fact  that  as  a  resvdt  of  this  arrange- 
ment small  particles  of  stone,  sand  or 
impalpalile  powder  being  used  to  fill 
the  voids  and  being  much  cheaper  than 
asphalt  a  large  saving  in  cost  is  tlie 
effect  in  this  wa.v.     *     *     * 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  evidence 
that,  although  it  might  l)e  admitted 
that  other  pavements,  e.  g.  macailam 
lua.^'  jiossibl.v  possess  as  great  a  densit.v 
and  great  stabilit.v  still  the  process  is 
altogether  different  and  full  of  nm-er- 
taint.v.  There  was  no  wa.v  of  ascer- 
taining the  densit.y  until  after  it  was 
laid  and  treated  and  rolled  on  tlie 
street.  The  Bitulithic  as  to  all  tlu-se 
features  is  prepared  and  nui.v  be  known 
in  advance  and  is  laid  down  with  at 
least  an  approximate  certaint.v  of  its 
densit.v.  The  inventor  reduced  the 
composition  of  the  mineral  aggregate 
to  a  certaint.v  which  before  was  uncer- 
tain and  usuall.v  mixed  in  a  haphazard 
wa.v  "hit  or  miss"  as  Engineer  Craig 
put  it.  and  this  both  as  to  (|ualit.v  and 
quantit.v  of  the  mineral  ingredients. 

Defendants  piit  in  as  Exhibit  12, 
copv  of  United  States  Patent  Number 
104325  dated  14th  June,  1870.  granted 
to  Gabriel  Leverick  and  A.  H.  Emer.v 
as  evidence  of  anticipation  of  plain- 
tiffs' patent.  A  careful  jierusal,  how- 
ever, leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  al- 
though the  principle  or  idea  ver.v  much 
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resembles  that  of  the  patent  in  ques- 
tion, yet  it  is  plainly  distinguishable 
inasmuch  as  stress  is  laid  more  on  the 
treatment  or  quality  of  the  tar  itself 
rather  than  the  composition  of  the 
mineral   aggregate. 

(See  especially  paragraphs  6  and  7 
of  Exhibit  12.)  ■ 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  the  Plaintit¥s'  pavement  was. 
at  the  date  of  the  Letters  Patent,  not 
anticipated  by  any  other  known  at  that 
time  and  that  its  novelty  has  not  been 
successfully  challenged. 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  specifica- 
tions the  law  seems  to  be  well  settled 
that  in  return  for  the  monopoly  or 
privilege  which  is  granted  him  in  re- 
spect to  his  inventions,  the  patentee 
must  say  clearly  and  plainl.v  what  his 
invention  is  so  that  others  practicing 
the  art  may  learn  and  use  it  with  facil- 
ity at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
Patent — "Uberrima  Fides"  is  required 
in  this  respect.  .  . 

Sufficiency  being  presumed.  I  do  not 
see  that  the  defendants  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  pointing  out  and  proving 
wherein  the  specifications  are  defective. 
The  evidence  seems  to  be  much  to  the 
contrary.  The  very  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant company  was  alile  to  success- 
fully construct  the  pavement  under 
their  contract  Avithout  apparently  any 
difficulty  tends  to  jirove  this  very 
point.     *     *     * 

It  was  argued  that  the  nse  of  certain 
machinery  was  absolutel.v  necessary  to 
success  in  producing  the  result  and  the 
Inventor  should  have  named  and  de- 
scribed carefully  the  various  marhinrs 
to  be  used,  not  only  for  testing.  buL 
also  for  the  process  of  mixing  the  min- 
eral ingredients.  As  these  things 
change  from  time  to  time,  I  hardly 
think  it  incumbent  on  the  patentee  to 
go  into  details  in  this  regard.  The 
main  features  are  ttie  materials  and  the 


proportions  thereof  employed.  Some 
of  the  machines  for  grading  and  sepa- 
rating the  stone  and  powder  are  them- 
selves patented  inventions  and  would 
thus  be  available  to  any  one  in  the 
trade  in  the  usual  way.  Moreover  the 
witness.  George  C.  Warren,  testified 
that  the  pavement  has  been  produced 
without  the  nse  of  the  machines.  Test- 
ing the  material  appears  to  be  a  most 
important  feature  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
exact  proportions  which  ought  to  be 
used,  but  any  one  skilled  in  the  work 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  without 
the  necessity  of  having  the  specifica- 
tions encumbered  with  details  of  the 
testing  instruments  and  operations. 
Doid)tless  different  operators  would  use 
different  methods  and  methods  will 
continue  to  change  from  time  to  time. 
The  evidence  of  'Sir.  ]\IcPhail  was  to 
the  effect  that  some  of  the  cities  in 
which  they  performed  work  they  did 
not  own  or  operate  crushing  machines 
but  jnirchased  the  material  from  other 
concerns,  the  jjlaintiffs  merely  having 
to  mix  the  various  grades  in  the  proper 
proportions. 

As  to.  utility  I  need  say  little.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful invention  and  according  to  City 
Engineer  Craig,  and  other  witnesses, 
the  Bitulithic  Pavement  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  one.  -I  hold  also  that  the 
invention  is  proper  sub.iect  for  a  patent. 

I  therefore  find  that  the  patent  is 
valid  and  has  been  infringed — and  the 
plaintiffs  entitled  to  an  in,junction. 
There  will  be  reference  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  to  ascertain  what  damages 
the  plaintiffs  have  sustained  by  reason 
of  such  infringement,  any  party  being 
at  liberty  to  apply  from  time  to  time 
for  further  directions.     *     *     *" 

J.  0.  ITYNDIMAN,  J.  S.  C. 

Dated   :\rarch    IWh.   1915. 
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MONTANA   MUNICIPALITIES 

By  ALEXANDER  MACKEL 


.  As  a  member  of  the  last  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  City 
Attorney  of  the  city  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, I  took  particular  interest  in  legis- 
lation attempted,  intended  and  passed 
(or  rather  which  did  not  pass)  concern- 
ing municipal  government.  After  my 
election  to  the  Legislature  and  prior  to 
attending  the  session,  I  attended  two 
meetings  of  municipal  officers,  the  first 
one  held  at  Billings,  ^lontana,  and  the 
second  one  held  at  Great  Falls,  i\Ion- 
tana.  At  the  first  meeting  held  at  Bill- 
ings, Montana,  the  meeting  of  the 
municipal  officers  was  very  harmoni- 
ous, much  good  work  was  done  and 
many  good  policies  were  outlined. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  as  expressed  at  Billings  was 
very  pronounced,  and  all  the  reports 
of  the  cities  which  owned  their  water 
works  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
reports  of  those  cities  which  were  tak- 
ing steps  to  acquire  their  water  works 
were  hopeful  and  enthusiastic.  The 
general  sentiment  expressed  was  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership,  especial- 
h'  insofar  as  it  concerned  water  works 
and  electric  light  and  jiower.  Our 
Constitution  has  already  been  amended 
and  proper  laws  passed  in  conformity 
thereto,  to  permit  municipalities  to  is- 
sue bonds  and  acquire  their  own  water 
works.  The  Constitution,  however,  will 
have  to  be  amended  in  order  to  permit 
municipalities  to  extend  their  indebted- 
ness and  issue  bonds,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  their  own  electric 
light  and  power  company.  The  gen- 
eral expression  of  opinion  at  Billings 
was  that  steps  to  this  end  should  be 
taken.  After  all  of  this  work  had  been 
outlined,  committees  appointed  and  an 
adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  a 
month  later  at  Great  Falls.  Montana. 

The  meeting  at  Great  Falls  was  held 
and  quite  largely  attended,  but  for 
some  reason  was  not  near  as  harmoni- 
ous and  satisfactory  as  the  meeting 
held  at  Billings.  In  ]Montana  tlie  en- 
tire electric  power  and  lighting  busi- 
ness   is   owned   and   controlled    b\-    nne 


trust,  commonly  known  as  the  Montana 
Power  Company  and  closely  allied  with 
the  Amalgamated  interests,  which  con- 
trol the  mining  industry  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. At  the  meeting  at  Great  Falls, 
we  found  that  representatives  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company  were  taking 
a  keen  interest  in  the  meeting. 

I  may  state  that  about  a  year  ])i-ior, 
I  appeared  before  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  this  State  which  was 
then  looking  into  the  question  of  elec- 
tric light  and  power  rates,  and  the 
power  company  there  made  return  that 
it  had  ac(|uired,  or  was  the  owner  of, 
about  thirty  ditt'erent  franchises  in  the 
State;  in  fact,  it  controls  the  electric 
light  and  power  business  in  this  State. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  same  interests 
had  vigorously  opposed  an  amendment 
of  our  Constitution  to  permit  munici- 
palities to  acquire  their  own  light  and 
power  plants,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  their  attitude  had  in 
any  manner  changed  on  that  subject, 
for  every  indication  is  that  their  bu.si- 
ness  was  entirely  profitable  and  satis- 
factory, and  that  as  communities  were 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population 
the  power  company  was  acquiring  new 
franchises.  It  requires  no  argument 
that  its  representatives  were  opposed 
to  municipal  owner.ship.  Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding  these  adverse  infiu- 
ences,  a  legislative  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  Great  Falls  meeting  to 
encourage  legislation  favorable  to  the 
municipalities.  However,  no  legislation 
of  consequence  in  favor  of  municipali- 
ties was  secured  from  this  Legislature. 

ily  purpose  is  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
that  municipalities  could  increase  their 
indel)tedness  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing their  light  and  power  plants.  A 
bill  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  permit 
municipalities  to  increase  their  indebt- 
edness for  the  purpose  of  building 
bridges.     This  bill  was  intended  solelv 
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|to  assist  Great  Falls,  ]\Iontana.  For 
jsome  reason  our  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  to  submit  a  constitutional 
jamendment  had  been  reported  out  of 
the  committee  and  came  before  the 
llouse  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Up 
to  this  time  no  particular  opposition 
!had  been  made  to  this  bill.  The  senti- 
jment  in  favor  of  it  was  quite  general. 
jNevertheless,  we  realized  that  this  mat- 
ter was  not  going  to  be  an  easy  one. 
My  conclusion  was  and  still  is  that  up 
to  this  time  the  representatives  of  the 
power  company  had  not  taken  notice  of 
jthis  bill.  We  thereafter  concluded  that 
the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by 
amending  the  bill  so  that  it  would  pro- 
ivide  for  the  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  permitting  the  in- 
icrease  of  indebtedness  of  municipalities 
ifor  the  purpose  of  light,  power  and 
{also  for  building  bridges.  We  thus 
jhoped  to  unite  all  of  these  interests  in 
support  of  our  bill.  We  made  the  various 
amendments  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  and  the  same  passed.  The  bill 
ipassed  the  House  and  was  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  there  referred 
to  a  committee.  Very  soon  thereafter  the 
head  of  the  Montana  Power  Company 
appeared  in  Helena  with  his  attorney, 
and  there  were  many  hearings  before 
this  committee.  Their  influence  was 
too  nuich  for  us  and  the.y  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  bill  before  this  commit- 
tee for  a  long  time  and  near  the  end 
of  the  session  the  bill  was  killed  by 
this  committee. 

During  all  of  this  time  we  consulted 
with  everybody  who  could  possibly  be 
interested  and  we  found  that  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  representatives  from  the 


rural  districts  do  not  take  great  inter- 
est in  securing  legislation  of  any  kind 
which  refers  only  to  municipalities,  but 
when  they,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives from  the  cities,  once  become  in- 
terested, they  are  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership,  especially  insofar  as  it  con- 
cerns the  acciuiring  of  water  plants, 
lighting  and  power,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  ownership  of  the  telephone 
systems. 

As  a  necessary  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  present  need  of  Mon- 
tana municipalities  is  to  secure  more 
favorable  legislation  for  municipal 
ownership,  and  that  to  do  this  one  of 
the  first  things  is  to  crystallize  the 
public  opinion  which  now,  undoubtedly, 
exists  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership, 
and  to  crystallize  it  to  the  end  that 
proper  kind  of  legislation  may  be  se- 
cured. In  my  opinion,  this  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Whatever  opinion 
people  may  hold  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  the  power  company  to  try  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  legislation 
in  the  protection  of  these  interests, 
there  ought  to  be  no  ciuestion  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  do  likewise.  The 
crystallization  of  this  public  opinion,  to 
the  end  that  favorable  legislation  may 
be  secured  is  now  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  consequence.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  result  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation will  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
Legislature  this  year,  that  is,  though 
the  majority  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
this  kind  of  legislation,  yet  "Big  Busi- 
ness" centers  its  fight  on  some  one 
place  and  there  musters  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent   action. 
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MALARIA  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  ITS  CONTROL. 


(Before  the  Sixth  Anr 


By  DR.  L.  R.  WILLSON,  Fresno. 

U  Conference  of  State,  County  and  Municipal   Healtli   Officers.) 


The  subject  itself  assumes  two  thiuo:s ; 
first,  that  malaria  exists  in  California, 
and  second,  that  it  is  controllable.  The 
jnirpose  of  this  paper,  therefore,  will 
not  be  to  diseu.ss  the  cause  of  the  ma- 
laria, the  Plasmodium  and  its  morphol- 
oii:y,  nor  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
but  locating  to  some  degree  the  areas 
infected  by  malaria,  try,  if  possible,  to 
arouse  some  person  or  some  number  of 
persons  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
means  may  be  brought  forth  to  control 
and  possibly  eliminate  malaria  from 
California. 

Locations. 

Dr.  Sawyer  informs  me  that  statistics 
concerning  malaria  are  not  as  complete 
as  might  be  and  I  will  quote  from  a 
report  of  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Snow,  late  secre- 
tary of  California  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  states— in  1910.  66  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  from  malaria  occur 
in  a  chain  of  ten  counties  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, these  ten  counties  being  Shasta, 
Tehama,  Butte,  Yul)a.  Placer.  Sacra- 
mento, Amador,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno 
and  Kern.  In  these  counties  the  aver- 
age death  rate  from  malaria  in  1909 
was  one  to  4,400  people.  A  second 
group  of  ten  counties.  Trinity,  Sutter, 
Yolo.  Napa.  Contra  Costa.  Calaveras. 
Stanislaus.  ^Merced,  Tulare  and  Kings, 
show  one  death  to  15,820  population. 
A  third  group  of  ten  counties  forming 
a  chain  along  the  coast,  San  Francisco, 
San  ]\Iateo,  Alameda,  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Benito.  ]\Ionterey.  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  sliows 
one  death  to  each  57.614  population. 

Excluding  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  counties,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  California  live  in  coun- 
ties which  contribiate  practically  all  of 
the  deaths  from  malaria,  and  three 
counties  with  only  one-sixth  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  contril)ute  one-third 
the  deaths  from  malaria,  these  counties 
being  Butte  with  15  per  cent,  Sacra- 
mento 10  per  cent,  San  Joaquin  9.8  per 
cent. 

Nine   counties  in  the  valleys  of  the 


Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquiu, 
namely.  Placer,  Sacramento.  San  Joa- 
quin. Butte,  Tehama,  Shasta.  Fresno, 
Tulare  and  Kern  contribute  60.6  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  malaria  in  the 
entire  State. 

Dr.  Sawyer  also  informs  me  that  the 
statistics  have  not  changed  very  ma- 
terially since  these  figures  were  com- 
piled."  In  1909  there  were  112  deaths 
from  malaria  in  California,  104  being 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
State  and  eight  in  southern  California. 
A  mortality  of  approximately  2  ]ier 
cent  will  give  5,000  or  6.000  'cases  of 
acute  malaria  each  year. 

From  an  economical  standpoint  ov  a 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  will 
take  tlie  liberty  of  again  quotint;  Dr. 
Snow. 

Death  of  112  citizens  at  $1,700  aver- 
age economic  value $     i;'0.400 

Six  tliousand  acute  cases  of  malaria 
at  average  of  $20  per  year  for 
drugs,    etc 120,000 

Six  thousand  citizens'  earning  power 
reduced  25  per  cent  by  malaria, 
average  income  $800 1.200.000 

Loss  of  life,  wages,  illness  from  other 
diseases  because  of  lowered  vitality 
brought  about  by  malaria,  estimat- 
ing .=>0  deaths  at  $1,700  eacii  and 
1,000   persons  ill  at  $100  each ls:..iioO 

Loss  of  250  families  because  of  mov- 
ing from  malarial  districts  at  $500 
each  1 2:.."00 

Loss  of  $t  per  acre  depreciation  of 
^•alue  on  1,000,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation in  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Valley  I.OOO.imiO 

Or   a    grand    total    of $2,S'2m.iiiio 

Loss  each  year  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia from  malaria,  a  disease  that  can 
be  controlled  and  to  a  large  measure 
stamped  out.  But  first.  How?  and  sec- 
ond, "When?  The  answer  to  the  tirsi  is 
eas.v.  Eliminate  the  mosquito,  the  ana- 
pheles  in  particular,  and  the  task  is 
accomplished.  But  again  confronts  us 
the  <iuestion.  How  to  eliminate  the 
mosquito? 

AYith  the  abundance  of  water  fidiii 
irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  and  Smi 
Joa(piin  valleys,  the  excess  and  dvcr- 
fiow  into  the  lowlands  and  sloughs,  the 
mosquito  has  an  ideal  home  and  cer- 
tainly takes  advantage  of  the  kindness 
of  man  in  being  such  a  good  provider. 
Some  means  must  be  evolved  to  destroy 
tliese   ideal   breeding   places    and    when 
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mice  destroyed,  every  endeavor  exer- 
liscd   to  keep   them  under  control. 

To  destroy  breeding  places.  First,  by 
drainage  of  swamps,  sloughs  and  low- 
!:inds,  or  filling  in  to  eliminate  the 
st:ignant  water.  This  has  been  done 
and  most  effectually  in  the  Panama 
ri'uion.  Drainage  does  not  mean  to 
di'ain  the  undersoil,  but  to  drain  the 
piMils  and  stagnant  ponds,  often  times 
cflVetually  done  by  open  ditches  with 
siilticient  fall  to  empty  themselves  as 
wi'ii  as  the  i>ool.  Where  fall  enough 
is  iiiit  obtainable,  these  pools  may  often 
times  be  connected  with  streams  where 
lisli  abound,  as  the  fish  is  one  of  the 
))i\st  natural  enemies  of  the  mosquito. 
Constant  inspection  of  the  edges  of 
ditches  and  pools  is  necessary  to  keep 
(biwn  rank  growth  of  vegetation  and 
alliiw  the  fish  access  to  the  edges  of 
tile  water. 

A  larvicide  has  been  employed  in 
Panama  with  excellent  results,  made  as 
loUows,  150  gallons  carbolic  acid  is 
lii','!ted  to  212  degrees  F.,  to  which  is 
slowly  added  150  pounds  powdered 
i-i'sin.  keeping  temperature  to  212  de- 
L;recs  F.,  add  thirty  pounds  of  caustic 
sn(hv  and  boil  until  a  dark  enuilsion 
is  formed,  constantly  stirring  the  mix- 
ture. It  is  claimed  that  one  part  of 
this  emulsion  to  10,000  parts  of  water 
will  kill  the  anapheles  larvae  in  less 
than  one-half  hour.  This  mixture  may 
be  used  in  one  part  to  five  as  a  spray 
along  the  banks  of  streams  and  pools 
and  if  five  parts  of  crude  petroleum  is 
added,  it  will  aid  in  spreading  over  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Second.  Where  it  is  impossible  to 
drain,  oil  may  be  floated  over  the  sur- 
face, and,  as  the  little  "wiggler"  is  an 
air  breather,  he  cannot  survive  under 
a  layer  of  oil,  and  the  oil  must  cover 
the  entire  surface  of  the  water  and  be 
repeated  sometimes  three  or  four  times, 
especially  if  there  be  a  wind  blowing 
strongly  across  the  surface.  On  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  cities  and  around 
rural  homes,  all  places  where  water 
may  accumulate  must  be  destroyed.  All 
barrels,  cans,  pails,  old  wells,  cesspools, 
etc.,  where  even  a  cupful  of  water 
stands  for  some  time,  maj'  be  the 
breeding  place  for  mos(iuitoes  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  anapheles  is  very  par- 


ticular just  where  or  in  what  kind  of 
a  place  he  makes  his  home. 

As  a  prophj'lactic  measure  until  these 
things  may  be  accomplished,  first, 
screening  the  house  should  be  insisted 
upon.  Probably  a  screen  of  twenty 
strain  or  nineteen  meshes  per  inch  will 
keep  out  mosquitoes.  And  by  proper 
screening,  we  mean  screening  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  out  all  mosquitoes. 
Where  the  anapheles  mosquito  is  to  be 
found  abundantly,  an  extra  netting 
over  the  bed  may  become  necessary. 
Intelligent  screening  against  the  mos- 
(piito  is  of  vast  importance,  but  luiin- 
telligent  screening  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

The  second  great  measure  in  prophy- 
laxis is  quinine  administration.  To  be 
etfective,  quinine  must  be  continued  all 
during  the  malarial  season.  In  the 
Panama  region  from  three  to  six  grains 
per  day  are  given,  increased  to  eight 
and  ten  grains  if  the  prevalence  indi- 
cates such  doses. 

Objection  to  quinine  propliylaxis  has 
])een  raised  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Plasmodium  l)ecomes  accustomed  to  the 
quinine  after  continued  doses  and  if 
the  individual  later  is  attacked  by  ma- 
lai'ia,  he  does  not  seem  to  react  to 
"quinine  readily. 

Plaving  in  a  somewliat  hurried  and 
rambling  manner  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe methods  of  malarial  suppression 
and  control,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
real  vital  question  in  California,  "How 
is  this  to  be  accomplished?"  and 
"When?" 

A  numlier  of  "anti-mosquito"  organ- 
izations have  been  formed  and  excel- 
lent work  done  at  a  very  low  cost. 
But  has  this  been  enough?  Are  we  to 
l)e  satisfied  with  a  little  done  here  and 
there?  Cannot  public  sentiment  be 
aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  definite 
plans  may  he  worked  out  by  our  ex- 
cellent State  Board  of  Health  and  their 
efficient  corps  of  officers,  legislation 
enacted,  appropriations  demanded  and 
a  thorough  State-wide  campaign  inaug- 
urated to  suppress  the  mosquito  and 
thereby  eliminate  from  California  this 
disease  wliicli  can  lie  controlled  and 
which  costs  many  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  and  jeopardizes  the  lives  of 
many  innocent  people. 
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TWO  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESSES. 


There  will  be  two  Good  Koads  Con- 
gresses held  in  San  Francisco  this  year. 
The  first  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tri-State  Good  Roads  Association 
which  was  organized  in  August,  1913, 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Boards  of  Trade  of  California.  Oregon 
and  Washington,  the  Automobile  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  City 
and  County  Associations  of  Boards  of 
Supervisors.  Commissioners  and  En- 
gineers of  Highways. 

The  first  Congress  will  be  opened  dur- 
ing the  week  commencing  August  2, 
1915.  which  day  has  been  designated  by 
the  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 


the  ai-ticles  recentl.y  distributed  is  the 
reprint  of  an  article  by  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post" 
of  March  20  last,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'•Whni  Bad  Roads  Have   Cost   Ih, 
Farmer. 

"All  this  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
total  products  of  American  farms  are 
hauled  to  market;  but  that  is  not  true. 
To  the  frightful  waste  of  transportation 
caused  by  bad  roads  must  be  added  an- 
other sum,  which  represents  products 
that  never  get  to  market  at  all.  One 
of  the  most  conservative  and  accurate 
American  economists  has  shown  by  care- 


ternational  Exposition  as  the  Tri-State 
Good  Roads  Aissociation  Da.v.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  new  municipal 
auditorium.  Mr.  Walter  Coggeshall 
win  preside  over  the  Congress  and  Mr. 
George  E.  Boos  will  act  as  secretary. 

The  Tri-State  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion maintains  an  office  in  the  Flood 
Building,  in  San  Francisco,  from  which 
a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  good  roads  is  sent  broadcast 
throughout  the  Pacific   Coast.     Among 


ful  figures  that  American  farmers  lose 
nearly  ten  hundred  million  dollars  each 
year,  because  they  cannot  get  what  they 
have  to  sell  within  reach  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  throwing  away  of  actual  produce 
because  of  bad  roads  or  no  roads  would 
build  every  j'ear  forty  permanent  and 
perfect  ocean-to-ocean  highways  such  as 
the  Lincoln  Highway  is  to  be — for  to 
perfect  the  Lincoln  Highway  will  cost  at 
least   twentv-five    million    dollars.     As- 
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tounding,  is  it  not?  So  much  that  we 
produce,  even  with  our  poor  methods  of 
cultivation,  never  gets  to  market  that 
this  wastage,  if  saved,  woukl  build  forty 
Lincoln  Highways. 

And  not  only  would  good  roads 
throughout  the  nation  save  this  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  produce  now  wasted 
annually,  but  they  would  increase  very 
largely  the  raising  of  all  manner  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  i)roducts,  because 
the  ease  of  marketing  would  be  a  selfish 
incentive  to  more  careful  and  productive 
cultivation.  Good  roads  will  do  more  to 
lower  the  high  cost  of  living  than  most 
people    think,    just    as   bad    roads    liave 


us,  around  these  great  States  so  that  no- 
body could  get  in  and  nobody  could  get 
out,  we  would  enjoy  more  luxuries  and 
more  of  tlie  benefits  of  this  life  than  any 
class  of  people  on  the  face  of  God's 
green  earth.  We  have  our  wheat  fields, 
we  have  our  fruits,  we  have  our  forests, 
we  have  our  grapes  to  make  wine,  every- 
thing that  man  needs.  Now,  do  your 
duty,  and  ])ut  the  finishing  touch  on,  as 
God  intended  you  should,  and  let  us 
make  it  a  pleasure  for  men  and  women 
to  travel  about  these  States.  Get  your 
coats  ofi"  and  go  to  work  and  build  roads, 
and  never  rest  satisfied  until  you  know 
that   every   man   and   woman    in    these 


Good  Road — Time  is  Money — No  Delay 


done  more  to  create  that  problem  than 
is  generally  supposed." 

Another  strong  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  "Pacific  Builder  and  En- 
gineer" of  December  13,  1913.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

"There  are  parts  of  this  country 
where  the  women  and  children  for  six 
months  in  the  year  are  shut  off  from  all 
civilization,  just  as  bad  as  the  poor  un- 
fortunates are  in  your  penitentiary.  Men 
and  women  — you  have  got  your  duties 
to  perform  for  these  poor  unfortunates. 
The  three  States  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  are  not  surpassed  in 
the  world.     If  we  had  walls  up  around 


great  States  can  get  out  of  their  homes 
in  comfort." 

The  other  Good  Koads  Congress  will 
be  held  in  the  new  Oakland  auditorium 
next  September.  The  ofKcers  of  the  Con- 
gress have  made  the  following  official  an- 
nouncement : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pan-American  Road  Con- 
gress, held  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April 
16,  it  was  definitely  decided  to  hold  the 
Congress  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  during  the 
week  of  September  13.  This  date  was 
fixed  upon,  owing  to  the  advantageous 
arrangements  that  could  be  made  for 
halls  for  meeting  places,  and  also  be- 
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cause  it  was  felt  that  this  date  would 
enable  engineers  who  would  attend  the 
International  Engineering  Congress  to 
attend  the  Pan-American  Road  Congress 
as  well. 

The  nieiabers  of  the  committee  re- 
ported good  pi'ogress,  and  the  outlook  is 
most  excellent  for  a  great  gathering  of 
road  ])uilders.  The  program  will  in- 
clude speakers  of  national  and  interna- 
tional reputation  as  experts  in  the  con- 
struction, repair  and  maintenance  of 
highways. 

Suggestions  have  been  made — and  it 
is  believed  will  be  carried  out — that 
there  be  set  aside  by  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities one  day,  during  the  week  of  the 
Congress,  to  be  known  as  Pan-American 
Road  Congress  Day. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Congress  will 
bring  together  those  interested  in  high- 


way imprcvenient — not  only  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  also  from  the  South  American  coun- 
tries— all  of  which  will  be  invited  offi- 
cially to  participate  in  this  Congress. 

The  Pan-American  Road  Congress  will 
be  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association 
and  the  American  Highway  Association. 
The  plans  will  be  made  and  carried  out 
by  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  of 
which  Governor  Charles  W.  Gates  of 
Vermont  is  chairman,  the  other  four 
members  of  the  committee  being  as  fol- 
lows: James  H.  MacDonald,  former 
State  Highway  Conmii.ssioner  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Major  W.  W.  Crosliy.  former 
State  Highway  Engineer  -of  Maryland: 
•J.  E.  Pennybacker,  Chief.  Division  of 
Economics,  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
and  E.  L.  Powers,  Editor  of  '"Good 
Roads." 


THE    NEXT    CONVENTION 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  ( 'onvention  of 
the  League  of  California  ^lunicipalities 
will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Oakland,  Sc])- 
tember  7.  8.  9.  10  and  Tl.  in  the  new 
million  dollar  auditorium  of  that  city. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened  shortly 
after  the  noon  hour  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 7.  The  first  number  on  the  program, 
following  the  usual  custom,  will  prob- 
ably consist  of  the  report  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  municipalities 
present  on  the  municipal  improvements 
made  during  the  year.  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  an  explanatory  description  of  the 
leading  exhibits  to  be  seen  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition  of 
.special  interest  to  city  and  town  officials. 
In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  exhibits  of  special  educational  value 
to  those  interested  in  municipal  govern- 


ment and  its  advancement.  On  Thurs- 
day. September  9,  it  is  planned  to  have 
all  the  delegates  attend  the  Exposition 
and  inspect  those  exhibits.  This  being 
Admission  Day  and  what  will  be  known 
as  California  Day  at  the  Exposition,  a 
program  of  unusual  interest  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Exposition  authorities. 
Next  day.  Friday,  the  delegates  will  re- 
convene at  the  auditorium  in  Oakland 
and  take  up  the  election  of  officers  and 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Saturday,  September  11.  will  be 
known  as  "^Municipal  Day"  at  the  Ex- 
position. An  official  reception  will  be 
tendered  to  the  delegates  by  the  officials 
of  the  Exposition;  the  full  details  of  the 
program  have  not  been  arranged.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  arrangements  will  also 
be  made  to  have  the  delegates  continue 
the  inspection  of  the  nuiniciital  exhibits. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  THEORY  OF  THE  CITY  MANAGER   PLAN. 

By  HERMAN  G.  JAMES* 


i  It  is  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  since 
,)ur  State  came  into  the  limeliirht  in 
natters  of  city  government,  with  the 
Hlojition  of  the  commission  form  o[ 
nunicipal  government  in  the  neighbor- 
ng  city  of  Galveston.  The  enormons 
nterest  manifested  in  this  new  city 
jQvernment  and  the  rapidity  with 
^vhieh  it  spread  to  the  cities  .in  this 
State  and  other  States  of  the.  I^nion 
Hre  matters  of  common  knowledge, 
^hey  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  commission  government  met 
a  real  need  in  the  improvement  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs  and  the  testimony  from 
jnearly  all  commission-governed  cities 
itoday,  however  brief  their  period  of  ex- 
periment may  have  been,  is  tliat  the 
jcity  government  has  in  many  respects 
jbeen  improved  as  compared  to  its  con- 
Idition  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
new  form. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  this  new  form  of  municipal 
I  government  over  the  old  ]\Iayor  and 
Council  form  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized in  the  words,  simplicity  and  cen- 
tralization of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
come  another  important  innovation 
into  onr  system  of  American  city  gov- 
ernment, called  the  City-Manager  Plan, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
newest  experiment  is  being  taken  up 
throughout  the  country  compels  us.  as 
students  of  municipal  problems,  to  in- 
vestigate into  its  origin,  history  and 
possibilities.  The  eit.v  of  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, took  the  initiative  in  installing 
an  officer  responsible  to  the  elected 
governing  ])ody  of  the  city,  who  should 
be  in  charge  of  the  administrative  work 
of  the  municipality.  This  officer  was 
called,  in  the  ordinance  which  provid- 
ed for  his  appointment,  a  General  ]Man- 


(■•Secretai'.v  Treasurer  of  the  League  of  Texas 
Municipalities  and  Director  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  and  Reference  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Paper  read  at  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  League  of  Texas  Mu- 
nicipalities.   Houston.    November    10,    1914.) 


ager.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
1908.  The  city  of  Staunton  retained 
the  ]Mayor  and  Council  as  its  govern- 
ing body  because  it  was  unable  under 
the  Virginia  constitution  to  change  its 
form  of  government  to  the  commission 
form  although  that  was  desired  by  the 
advocates  of  an  improvement  in  the 
Staunton  city  government. 

Little  was  known  of  this  first  ven- 
ture in  the  field  of  a  city  manager 
and  it  was  not  until  1912,  when  the 
city  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  adopt- 
ed a  commission  government  with  a  city 
manager  and  advertised  in  the  news- 
])apers  of  this  country  the  fact  that  a 
vacancy  of  such  a  nature  existed  and 
that  applications  would  be  received, 
that  much  attention  was  directed  to 
this  latest  experiment. 

In  1911  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  government  in  that  city, 
introduced  into  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature a  bill  authorizing  commission 
government  with  a  city  manager  for 
cities  of  the  third  class  in  that  State. 
This  bill,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Lockport  Bill,  failed  of  adoption, 
but  it  came  to  be  the  model  on  which 
other  cities  interested  in  the  city  man- 
ager idea  based  their  charter  provis- 
ions. 

Since  the  widely  advertised  adoption 
of  the  plan  in  Sumter  it  has  spread  to 
other  cities  of  the  South  and  North, 
the  largest  and  most  influential  of 
which  is  Dayton.  Ohio.  Owing  to  its 
size  and  to  the  campaign  of  publicity 
connected  with  its  new  charter,  Dayton 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  or 
at  least  the  model  city-manager  city. 
Each  month  the  list  of  cities  which 
have  adopted  the  city-manager  jilaii 
has   increased. 

Texas  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
commission  form  of  government,  is  tak- 
ing the  lead.  While  the  cit.v-manager 
plan  did  not  originate  in  Texas,  as  did 
the  commission  form,  there  are  four 
cities  in  this  State  at  the  present  time 
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which  have  adopted  that  phiii  of  gov- 
ernment and  others  have  the  matter 
now  under  consideration.  According 
to  the  best  information  available,  there 
is  no  other  State  in  which  as  many  as 
four  cities  have  adopted  the  new  form. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  inter- 
est in  this  new  plan  of  government  is 
at  least  as  far-reaching  and  widespread 
in  this  State  as  elsewhere  and  that  the 
subject  of  this  new  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  without  interest  to 
each  city  official  and  each  wide-awake 
city  of  the  State. 

Now.  just  what  is  new  aljout  the 
city-manager  plan?  Commis-;ion  gov- 
ei-nmeut,  as  we  know,  substituted  one 
responsible  body  for  two,  reduced  the 
number  of  elective  officers,  fixed  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
various  services  of  the  city  and  pro- 
vided certain  checks  in  the  way  of 
public  control.  The  city  manager  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  or  alter  none 
of  these  legal  or  political  character- 
istics of  commission  government.  That 
is  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  the  elec- 
tive body  remains  and  the  instruments 
of  public  control  are  not  abolished.  It 
is  on  the  administrative  side  that  the 
departure  from  commission  government 
takes  place. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  made  by 
the  advocates  of  commission  govern- 
ment was  that  the  business  of  a  munic- 
ipal corporation  is  nuich  like  the  busi- 
ness of  a  private  corporation  and  that 
the  form  of  organization  which  has 
proved  successful  in  the  latter  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  prove  success- 
ful in  the  former.  And  the  conclusion 
drawn  was,  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  private  corporation  would  corres- 
pond to  the  commission  or  board  of 
directors  of  the  city.  Now  curiously 
enough  commission  government  is  un- 
like the  government  of  a  private  cor- 
poration in  one  very  essential  particu- 
lar, and  that  is  that  no  officer  is  pro- 
vided under  the  ordinary  commission 
form  to  correspond  to  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  corporation.  In  other 
words,  the  city  commission  is  like  a 
board  of  directors  in  a  private  corpo- 
ration, each  one  of  whom  attends  to 
the  supervision  of  some  particular 
branch  of  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 


tion but  no  one  of  whom  is  particularly 
responsible  for  the  efficient  and  practi- 
cal management  of  the  concern  as  a 
whole.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
that  is  not  the  way  in  which  corporate 
affairs  are  run. 

If  we  would  be  guided,  then,  by  the 
analogy  of  private  corporations  let  us 
not  stop  at  the  most  important  point 
by  failing  to  provide  an  office  corre.s- 
ponding  to  the  general  manager  but 
let  us  adopt  that  feature  of  business 
corporation  management  which  is  per- 
haps more  largely  than  any  othei'  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  with  which 
private  bifsiness  is  conducted. 

Turning  now  to  the  operation  of  tlie 
commission  form  as  originally  adopted, 
let  us  see  why  the  lack  of  a  city  man- 
ager must  result  in  friction,  duplica- 
tion, or  lack  of  responsibility  in  some 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city  govenunent. 
It  is  quite  proper  to  divide  the  general 
affairs  of  the  city  into  five  or  six 
groups  and  charge  a  man  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  of 
each  one  of  these  groups,  but  that  man 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  an  expert 
in  his  line  and  all  these  men  should  in 
the  next  place  be  responsible  to  some 
common  superior.  For  without  tlir  ex- 
pert professional  administrator  the  af- 
fairs of  each  department  will  suffer, 
and  without  the  central  authority  the 
affairs  of  -all  the  departments  will 
suffer. 

The  division  of  the  work  of  a  city 
into  five  or  six  branches  can  in  its 
very  nature  not  be  an  absolutely  in- 
clusive and  exclusive  division.  The  na- 
ture of  these  affairs  is  such  that  many 
of  the  most  important  branches  of 
municipal  service  will  cut  into  the 
sphere  of  two  or  three  departments. 
Simple  co-operation  cannot  be  relied 
TTpon  to  secure  the  harmony  necessary 
for  efficient  working  together,  because 
many  times  the  general  public  welfare 
may  demand  the  subordination  of  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  interests  of  one 
department  to  those  of  another. 

We  may  say  then,  that  commission 
government  fails  in  two  respects.  In 
the  first  place  it  puts  into  the  hands 
of  elective  officers  the  management  of 
affairs  which  are  extremely  technical 
in    their    nature    and    demand    profes- 
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sional  experts,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  fails  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration by  subordinating  it  to  one 
central  responsible  authority.  Both  of 
these  defects  the  city-manager  plan  will 
remedy.  The  city  manager  is  chosen 
because  of  expert  qualifications,  not 
because  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
may  like  to  see  him  in  a  public  office. 
He  in  turn  chooses  his  subordinate  of- 
ficers on  the  basis  of  the  same  qualifi- 
cations. The  heads  of  departments,  be- 
ing appointed  and  removed  by  him, 
under  proper  limitations,  are  respons- 
ible to  him  in  every  particular,  and  he 
is  able  to  use  that  compulsion  which  is 
frequently  necessary  to  secure  success- 
ful co-operation. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  theor.y  of  the 
city-manager  plan  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  too  clear  for  argument  that  these 
changes  must  materialize  if  the  plan  is 
worked  out  on  the  foregoing  principles. 
There  are,  however,  some  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  this 
plan  and  which  it  may  be  well  to 
dwell  on  very  briefly  here. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  objection  is 
that  this  plan  is  undemocratic;  that  it 
is  bureaucratic  because  the  central  au- 
thority is  in  the  hands  of  a  single - 
individual  and  he  not  even  elected  by 
the  people.  The  answer  to  that  of 
course  is  apparent.  The  control  of  the 
electorate  is  continuous  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.  The  members 
of  the  commission  appoint  and  remove 
the  city  manager  and  consequently 
have  the  absolute  power  of  direction. 
If  the  elected  representative  body  of 
the  people  is  dissatisfied  or  if  their  con- 
stituents are  dissatisfied  with  the  citv 


manager  he  can  be  removed  more  easily 
than  if  he  were  an  elective  officer  who 
might  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
strong  machine. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  in 
this  centralization  of  i-esponsibility  in 
those  communities,  and  in  those  only, 
in  which  the  electorate  is  unable  to  ex- 
ercise its  control  over  the  members  of 
the  elected  representative  body.  If  a 
community  is  hopelessly  boss-ridden  the 
city  manager  would  doubtless  be  the 
tool  of  the  l)oss,  but  in  any  community 
in  which  that  primitive  stage  of  politi- 
cal development  has  been  passed  and 
the  citizens  can  elect  and  keep  elected 
a  responsible  and  responsive  commis- 
sion, there  need  be  no  fear  of  an  autoc- 
racy. 

Another  argument  advanced  against" 
the  city-manager  plan,  for  larger  cities 
at  any  rate,  is  that  the  entrusting  of  all 
administrative  authoritj-  to  one  indi- 
vidual confers  more  than  one  individ- 
ual can  be  expected  to  administer  ef- 
fectively. To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  private  corporations  could  easily 
be  instanced  whose  capital  and  expen- 
diture exceeded  that  of  many  large 
cities  and  yet  which  have  found  the 
general  manager  an  indispensable  offi- 
cer. To  my  mind  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  question  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency  is  involved,  between 
the  smaller  city  and  the  larger  city. 
Every  city,  whatever  its  size,  will  gain 
by  increased  eft'iciency  in  its  adminis- 
tration ;  and  concentration  of  power 
and  respon-sibility  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
professional  qualifications  cannot  help 
but  result  in  increased  efficiency. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  WASHINGTON  MUNICIPALITIES. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
League  of  Washington  ^Municipalities, 
■Hhieli  met  in  Olynipia  January  25-27, 
was  the  most  successful  which  the  League 
has  yet  held.  The  League's  finances  also 
are  on  a  better  footing  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  report  of  the  treasurer  showing 
a  satisfactory  cash  balance  in  hand,  after 
paying  off  last  year's  deficit  and  all  ex- 
penses to  date,  and  without  anticipating 
any  dues  receivable  for  the  current  year. 

Not  that  the  League  has  more  money 
than  it  needs,  however.  On  the  contrary, 
the  larger  program  for  the  current  year, 
as  outlined  liy  the  president  and  secre- 
tary in  their  annual  reports,  together 
with  tlie  ]iublication  and  distribution  of 
the  annual  proceedings  and  the  League's 
monthly  official  paper  will  require  every 
dollar  contributed,  and  much  more  be- 
sides. 

The  League  is  fortunate  in  having  for 
its  headquarters  the  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research  at  the  State  LTniversity. 
By  this  arrangement  it  secures  without 
expense  to  itself  all  the  advantages  of  a 
permanent,  non-parti.san  headquarters, 
in  charge  of  trained  workei-s.  and  with 
extensive  collections  of  municipal  in^ 
formation  already  existing  on  the  shelves 
of  the  bureau  and  the  various  university 
libraries.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  League, 
and  numicipal  editor  of  its  official  paper, 
the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer.  He 
also  conducts  its  correspondence  and 
keeps  its  accounts.  All  the  League's  of- 
ficers serve  without  pay,  and  running 
expenses  are  therefore  kept  at  the  low- 
est possible  figure.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  university  benefits  liy  the  in.spira- 
tion  and  practical  outlook  which  comes 
from  close  touch  and  personal  co-opera- 
tion with  city  officials  all  over  the  State. 

Governor  Lister  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come emphasized  the  value  of  accurate 
accounting,  in  order  to  facilitate  good 
business  management  of  municipal  af- 
fairs, and  to  enable  taxpayers  to  know 
exactly  what  is  being  done  with  their 
money. 

]Mayor  ^Mottman  of  Olympia.  who  wel- 
comed the  delegates  on  behalf  of  his  city, 
disparaged  the  policy  of  "Let  posterity 
pay  the  bills"  and  advocated  strongly  a 


policy  of  "Pay  as  you  go."  Comparing 
municipal  affairs  with  his  own  private 
business,  he  declared  that  if  the  financial 
methods  exi.sting  in  the  government  of 
some  of  our  cities  were  applied  to  his 
private  business  he  would  find  liimself 
bankrupt  within  a  few  years.  Why 
should  not  a  city  be  just  as  free  as  any 
private  or  corporate  business  to  apply 
surplus  revenues  in  one  department  to 
the  payment  of  temporary  deficits  in  an- 
other department,  just  as  any  well-man- 
aged private  business  would  do?  Separ- 
ate departmental  funds  in  municipal 
finance  should  exist  only  for  book-keep- 
ing jiurposes.  Is  it  not  absurd  for  a  city 
to  have  surplus  money  comparatively 
idle  in  one  of  its  funds,  while  some  otlur 
department  which  may  happen  to  bi' 
temporarily  short  must  pa.v  interest  on 
borrowed  money  at  a  rate  nuich  higher 
tjuin  the  interest  earned  by  its  surplus 
deposits  in  banks? 

All  the  papers  presented  by  the  va- 
rious speakers  were  of  exceptional  merit 
and  will  appear  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention  to  be  shortly  published 
and  distributed  to  all  the  members  of 
the  League.  The  next  convention  will 
be  held  at  North  Yakima  in  October  of 
this  year. 

The  offieers.of  the  League  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  as  follows :  President, 
Howard  A.  Hanson,  Asst.  Corporation 
Counsel.  Seattle:  Vice-President,  H.  ]\I. 
Stephens,  Corporation  Counsel.  Spo- 
kane :  Secretary-Treasurer,  Herman  A. 
Brauer.  Universitv  of  Washiuston.  Seat- 
tle. 

The  existing  sections  and  standing 
conunittees  of  the  League  are  continued, 
and  in  addition  there  was  organized  a 
section  of  mayors,  commissioners  and 
councilmen,  with  the  following  officers 
elected  by  the  convention : 

Chairman,  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Barton, 
]\Iayor,  North  Yakima ; 

Vice-Chairman,  J.  S.  ]\lcKee,  ^layor, 
Iloquiam  ; 

Secretary,  R.  C.  Yandevort.  Council- 
man, Aberdeen. 

A  complete  list  of  all  sections  and 
standing  committees,  revised  to  date, 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
])aper. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERTS  IN  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

By  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL* 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


After  what  you  have  heard.  I  am 
afraid  what  I  liave  to  say  is  rather  dry. 
and  I  can  only  eonsole  myself  by  eon- 
sidei'ing  that  dried  fruit  keeps  better 
than  fresh  fruit. 

My  only  reason  for  supposing'  that 
this  subject  will  be  interestinj>'  to  you 
is  that  it  is  interesting  to  me.  It  has 
been  the  habit  in  all  ages  for  men  to 
speculate  what  some  extraordinary  per- 
son from  a  distant  clime  would  think  if 
he  came  to  visit  us.  If,  for  instance, 
Alexander  de  Tocqneville,  who  wi'ote 
about  America  100  years  ago.  should 
return,  what  changes  would  he  find  in 
our  civilization?  He  would  notice  that 
we  were  very  much  larger  in  numbers, 
but  he  would  notice  a  great  many  other 
thing,s  besides.  He  would  observe  that 
the  characteristic,  which  began  with 
the  pioneer  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  gradually  went  westward, — that 
quality  by  which  every  man  had  to  lie 
"a  jack  of  all  trades""  in  every  kind  of 
occupation, — had  practically  disap- 
peai-ed.  He  would  notice  that  no  hmger 
did  any  man  expect  Id  be  his  own 
farmer,  his  own  hunter,  his  own  car- 
penter, his  own  lawyer,  and  i:)erliaps  his 
own  doctor.  The  pioneer  man  must  be 
all  those  things.  The  people  have  de- 
veloped from  that  type  of  life.  Our 
country  has  become  like  the  Europe 
tliat  he  knew,  inasmuch  as  the  occupa- 
tions of  men  are  far  more  varied  and 
far  more  specialized  than  they  were 
when  he  visited  America.  He  came  not 
very  far  from    the    time    Avhen  cotton 
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mills  and  railroads  began;  and  at  that 
time  any  successful  merchant  was  good 
eiKMigh  to  put  at  the  head  of  a  factory 
or  (if  a  railroad.  Now  no  one  thinks 
of  taking  charge  of  a  railroad  or  a  fac- 
tory unless  he  has  had  experience  in 
those  fields.  These  occupations  are  just 
as  specialized  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
De  Toequeville  would  make  another  ob- 
servation if  he  came,  lie  would  say: 
"In  the  industries  you  have  men  with 
sjn'cial  training;  men  who  are  not  only 
experts  in  the  highest  sense,  but  who 
have  been  carefully  educated  in  schools 
for  the  purpose;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  country  where  there  are  better 
schools  for  special  training  than  here, — 
law  schools,  medical  schools,  schools 
for  engineers ;  but  while  .you  are  doing 
that  in  your  industrial  life,  you  are  not 
dning  it  iu  your  government.  You  are 
not  using  experts  in  the  public  service 
til  the  same  extent  as  every  other  civil- 
ized peojile  in  the  world."  He  would 
go  one  step  further.  He  would  observe 
— and  it  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
United  States— that  of  all  the  kinds  of 
government  in  this  country  the  least 
successful  has  been  the  government  of 
great  cities.  He  would  also  observe  that 
it  is  in  those  \ery  cities  that  we  use  the 
expert  the  least;  and,  perhaps,  being 
de  Toequeville,  he  would  see  some  con- 
nection between  those  facts. 

AVhat  do  you  mean  by  an  "expert?" 
I  think  we  can  dctine  an  expert  simply 
enough.  An  expert  is  a  man  who  by 
his  knowledge  and  experience  in  any- 
particular  subject  is  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  that  subject  than  people  who 
have  not  had  such  knowledge  or  experi- 
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ence.  Yon  will  notice  I  am  specially 
making  the  definition  very  broad,  and 
I  am  not  confining  it  to  those  things 
which  we  commonly  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  expert  knowledge.  We  all  know 
there  are  certain  classes  of  experts 
which  we  have  long  respected.  We  do 
not  want  men  appointed  as  judges  who 
are  not  lawyers;  nor  do  we  want  in 
public  hospitals  men  who  are  not  physi- 
cians. Those  are  the  two  oldest  profes- 
sions that  we  know;  but  there  are  new 
professions  constantly  developing.  To- 
day we  recognize  that  we  should  not 
employ  an  inexperienced  man  to  build 
a  bridge.  We  require  an  engineer.  We 
know  that  he  must  calculate  the  stresses 
and  strains  on  every  piece  of  steel  in 
that  bridge  or  the  bridge  will  not  stand. 
But  there  are  many  other  things  that 
only  the  expert  can  do  well.  Today  we 
never  think  of  putting  a  man  in  charge 
of  a  railroad  who  has  not  been  trained 
in  railroad  work.  Take  banking — take 
manufacturing  of  any  kind — take  any- 
thing that  you  please  in  the  industrial 
world.  We  put  an  expert  in  charge  of 
it.  What  do  we  do  in  our  cities?  In 
mo.st  cities  any  man  may  be  superin- 
tendent of  streets.  Mr.  Eshleman  has 
told  us  that  the  city  fathers  should  be 
as  harmless  as  doves  and  as  wise  as 
serpents.  We  shall  all  agree  that  the 
history  of  our  city  governments  has  not 
been  one  of  extreme  harmlessness  or 
wisdom ;  and  it  is  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  that  I  want  to  speak  to  vou 
tonight. 

Granted  that  we  use  experts  every- 
where else,  why  do  we  not  use  them  in 
our  government  to  the  extent  that  we 
might?  For  a  very  simple  reason.  We 
are  afraid  of  them.  We  are  afraid  that 
if  the  expert  is  put  in  charge,  the  peo- 
ple will  lose  control  over  him.  We  have 
always  been  afraid  of  the  expert ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  sometimes  to  recall  the 
fact,  well  known  to  every  student  of 
history,  that  democracies  until  this  last 
one  hundred  j'ears  have  always  been 
short-lived  institutions.  I  believe  that 
this  is  because  democracies  have  never 
known  how  to  use  those  expert  quali- 
ties which  are  necessary  for  efficiency. 
Democracies  may  be  honest,  they  may 
be  noble,  but  they  cannot  be  efficient 


wdthout  experts ;  and  without  efficiency 
nothing  in  this  world  can  endure. 

The  kind  of  expert  that  we  need  in  a 
city  is  not  merely  the  expert  lawyer  as 
a  corporation  counsel ;  it  is  not  merely 
the  expert  physician  as  the  health  offi- 
cer; not  even  the  expert  engineer  as  the 
builder  of  roads  and  bridges;  but  also 
the  expert  administrator.  It  is  the  man 
who  knows  how  a  great  administrative 
body  must  be  handled,  who  knows  how 
to  cleal  with  the  vast  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted ;  for  this  cannot  be 
done  by  anybody  who  happens  to  get 
the  votes.  It  must  be  done  by  an  ex- 
pert. The  administration  of  a  large 
city  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
kinds  of  business  which  this  country 
has  to  manage.  It  requires  a  knowledge 
of  administrative  machinery.  It  needs 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  organize 
bodies  of  men  so  that  their  work  shall 
run  smoothly,  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 

How  is  it  done  in  other  places?  I 
will  not  refer  to  the  continent  of  Eur- 
ope, becau.se  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  bureaucratic  organizations.  I  will 
take  England  which  is  just  as  much  a 
democracy  as  our  country,  except  that 
the  symbol  of  the  state  is  a  crown 
rather  than  a  flag. 

It  is  very,  interesting  to  go  about  the 
English  boroughs,  and  see  how  they  are 
managed.  Everywhere  you  find  a  series 
of  shams.  The  English  government  is 
full  of  shams.  Nobody  does  quite  the 
work  he  is  supposed  to  do.  For  instance, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  not 
a  chancellor  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  exchequer.  There  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  such  a  sham  in  the  trial 
at  Ipswich  in  Pickwick.  When  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  brought  before  Judge  Nup- 
kins  and  asks  why  he  was  brought 
there.  Judge  Nupkins  whispers  to  his 
clerk,  "Must  I  tell  him?" 

"I  think  you  had  better,  sir,"  whis- 
pers the  clerk. 

"An  information  has  been  sworn  be- 
fore us,"  said  the  magistrate,  "that  it 
is  apprehended  you  are  going  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  that  the  other  man  Tupman 
is  your  aider  and  abetter  in  it.  There- 
fore— eh,  Jlr.  Jinks?" 
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"Certainly,  sir." 

'  •  Therefore  I  call  upon  you  both  to — 
I  think  that's  the  course,  Mr.  Jinks." 
"Certainly,  sir." 

"To— do— what,  Mr.  Jinks?"  said 
the  magistrate  pettishly. 
"To  find  bail,  sir." 
"Yes.  Therefore  I  call  upon  you 
both — as  I  was  about  to  say  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  my  clerk — to  find 
bail." 

That  is  hardly  an  exaggeration.     It 
is  what  happens  every  day  in  England. 
Jlen  are  constantly  being  guided  by  ex- 
perts, and  purporting  to  do  the  thing 
themselves  as  Judge  Nupkins  did.     He 
did  not  think  that  he  really  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  clerk ;  he  thought  it  was 
part  of  the  clerk's  business  to  tell  him 
what  to  do.     That  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest, the  most  essential,  features  of 
English  local  government.     The  justice 
of  the   peace   is   a   country   gentleman, 
and  employs  a  clerk  who  knows  the  law. 
I  remember  a  case  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  who  was  in  the  habit  of  asking 
the  clerk  whether  the  sentence  ought  to 
be  three  months    or    six    months.     To 
some  extent  that  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  administration  of  the  English  . 
government.     The  Engli.sh  city  is  nom- 
inally governed  by  a  borough  council, 
composed     partly    of    aldermen,     and 
partly  councillors,  the  aldermen  being 
elected  for  a  longer  term.     But  how  is 
the  government  really  carried  on?  Mat- 
ters that  are  to  come  before  the  council 
are    first    considered    by    a    committee. 
Behind  the  council,  behind  the  commit- 
tee, stands  the  expert.    The  day  before 
the   committee   meets,  the  expert   goes 
with   its  chairman    over    the    work  to 
be   done   and   the   chairman   generally 
follows    his     advice.     A     good     chair- 
man is  and  ought  to  be  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  of  the  expert 
permanent   official.     After  the   confer- 
ence    the     chairman     practically    puts 
through   the   committee  matters  which 
he  and  the  expert  have  agreed  upon  the 
day  before.    The  work  is  mainly  done  at 
the  head  of  the  table.    I  remember  ask- 
ing a  vigorous  expert  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  committee  insisted  on  doing 
something  that  he  did  not  approve.   He 


said  he  should  tell  them  tliat  he  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  for  it ;  that 
they  must  pass  a  vote  ordering  it  and 
put  it  on  record.  He  said  they  would 
never  assume  the  responsibility  in  such 
a  case.  They  are  not  Americans,  they 
are  English. 

Wherein  lies  the  power  of  the  expert  ? 
You  do  not  see  him ;  you  know  nothing 
about  him.  The  expert  attends  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  not  as  a  rule, 
those  of  the  council.  You  do  not  see 
him  because  it  is  understood  that  the 
expert  is  not  to  speak  in  public  except 
at  meetings  of  a  technical  society,  such 
as  a  meeting  of  engineers.  He  never 
appears  before  the  public,  he  never 
takes  public  credit,  or  blame.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  take  the  credit  and 
blame.  The  experts  stand  behind  them 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  cit.y.  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  council.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  mainspring  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  council  is  the  bal- 
ance wheel.  I  remember  very  well  in 
Glasgow,  many  years  ago,  one  of  the 
officials  telling  me  that  he  did  not  think 
the  city  would  suffer  if  the  council 
never  met  ■  again. — meaning  that  the 
town  was  managed  by  the  experts.  I 
went  to  see  two  members  of  the  bor- 
ough council — one  of  them  was  a  man 
of  business  in  a  small  way.  and  of  lim- 
ited capacity.  In  talking  to  him  I  said 
something  about  the  experts,  to  which 
he  replied  that  they  would  be  sorry  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  their  experts.  He 
was,  although  he  did  not  know  it.  The 
'other,  a  man  who  was  of  much  larger 
mold,  remarked  that  the  quality  of  their 
government  really  depends  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  expert  officials;  and  it 
obviously  did. 

But  you  must  control  the  expert.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
best  results  in  every  undertaking  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  a  combination 
of  the  expert  and  the  layman.  I  do  not 
care  what  subject  you  are  dealing  wdth, 
if  you  do  not  have  an  expert  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  board  representing  the  pub- 
lic on  the  other,  the  management  is  not 
likely  to  be  permanently  satisfactory. 
A  railroad  company,  for  example,  must 
have  a  railroad  man  as  president,  and  a 
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board  of  directors  which  keeps  liim  iu 
touch  with  the  public.  That  principle 
is  apjilicable  everywhere  in  iudustrial 
eom])anies,  in  charitable  or  educational 
institutions,  and  in  public  affairs. 

Now.  what  are  the  dangers  to  be  en- 
countered? In  the  fir.st  place  how  about 
corruption?  Is  a  body  of  experts  liable 
to  be  corrupt  ?  Some  people  fear  that 
permanent  officials  might  steal.  Experi- 
ence in  popidar  governments  does  not 
seem  to  justify  that  fear.  If  you  will 
observe  the  industrial  companies  and 
see  where  improper  things  are  done, 
where  money  gets  into  people's  pockets 
when  it  ought  not  to,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  grosser  frauds  are  perpe- 
trated by  the  directors  rather  than  by 
the  experts  under  tlieni :  and  for  a  very 
simple  reason,  the  expert's  whole  career 
in  life  depends  upon  his  reputation  in 
office.  That  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
the  English  boroughs.  I  never  heard 
of  a  case,  I  think,  of  an  expert  in  an 
English  borough  who  stole,  and  I  have 
heard  cases  of  members  of  the  council 
who  cheated  the  city.  One  of  the  bor- 
ough clerks  in  England  told  me  after  he 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  position  that 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  service 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  officials 
in  the  town  who  were  trying  to  prevent 
the  council  from  running  away  with  the 
funds.  If  any  official  is  canght  in  coi'- 
rujition,  his  career  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions is  ruined  forever.  But  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  is  caught  doing  some- 
thing that  does  shut  him  \ip  in  jail,  his 
life  is  not  necessarily  wrecked.  ]\Iore- 
over,  my  experience  is  that  membership 
in  an  expert  profession  has  a  certain 
steadying  influence  based  upon  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  profession  itself.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  but  you  will  find  it 
generally  true. 

So  much  for  corruption.  How  abont 
the  (piestion  of  administration  of 
policy?  Can  yon  exert  in  that  a  suffi- 
cient control  of  the  experts?  If  a  young 
man  should  say  to  you  that  he  would 
like  to  learn  to  drive  an  automobile, 
but  he  was  afraid  it  would  run  away 
with  him,  you  would  think  he  was  not 
competent  to  nse  that  kind,  or  any  kind, 
of  macliinery.  If  he  is  afraid  that  he 
cannot    control   an   automobile   he   had 


better  walk.  So,  if  onr  people  cannot 
control  experts,  they  are  not  fit  for  self- 
government  on  the  modern  scale.  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  really  no  serious 
difficulty  iu  controlling  experts  and 
keeping  them  in  check,  keeping  them  in 
touch  with  the  people ;  and  I  should 
like  to  give  you  one  example  where  the 
use  of  experts  has  been  very  effective. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  power  of  the 
superintendents  of  schools  was  as  a  rule 
extremely  small.  I  remember  it  was 
commonly  said  at  that  time  that  the 
only  function  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Boston  was  to  write  an  an- 
nual report.  Within  the  la.st  20  years 
the  position  of  superintendents  of 
schools  has  changed  very  much.  It  has 
become  a  profession,  in  which  a  man  is 
sometimes  employed  who  is  not  an  in- 
habitant of  the  city,  who  has  been  su- 
l)erintendeut  of  schools  in  some  other 
town.  The  feeling  against  that  is  rajndly 
diminishing.  The  influence  of  the  su- 
perintendent as  an  expert  has  become 
very  nuich  greater.  Instead  (>f  the 
meml^ers  of  the  school  board  trying  to 
select  teachers  and  manage  the  schools, 
directly,  they  employ  a  superintendent 
who  has  had  years  of  experience,  has 
expert  knowledge,  and  then  back  him 
up :  keeping  him,  however,  in  touch 
with  ])iiblic  opinion,  with  the  result 
that  the  relation  between  the  schools 
and  the  people  is  much  better,  much 
closer  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

The  problem  of  vocational  education, 
which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  has  now 
become  extremely  prominent.  The 
school  authorities  are  trying  much 
harder  than  ever  before  to  find  out  the 
public  needs  and  supply  them.  "While 
the  experts  have  more  authority,  the 
service  rendered  by  the  schools  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  public  have 
very  distinctly  improved.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  England.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  experts  in  education  there  had 
very  little  power.  Since  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  their  power  increased  very 
much.  There  has  certainly  been  no  loss 
of  control  over  experts  in  popular  edu- 
cation. 

Do  not  understand  me  for  one  mo- 
ment to  suggest  that  the  use  of  experts 
is  the  only  thing  needed  in  municipal 
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goverumeiit,  but  it  is  a  very  important  educating-  a  comparatively  small   num- 

thiny    and    the    one   that    has   hitherto  ber  of  men,  you  must  educate  all  the 

received  the  least  attention,  because  it  people    in    public   thinofs.     Democracy 

conflicts     with     a     popular     prejudice  more  than  any  other  form  of  govem- 

which  is  not  well  founded.     If  a  dem-  ment  needs  the  very  best  instruments 

ocracy  is  capable  of  being  the  best  and  which  can  be  used.     What  shoidd  we 

highest  form  of  government,  that  which  say  of  our  country  if  it  refused  to  use 

provides  its  citizens  with  the   greatest  for  public  work  modern  machinery  and 

amount  of  happiness,  let  us  not  forget  inventions?     Democracy  needs  the  best 

also  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  macliinery  that  can  be  found,  the  best 

government  to  conduct.    In  other  forms  tools  that   can  lie  discovered;  and  the 

of  government  a  few  minds  must  work  best  tool  that  the  world  has  ever  yet 

together;  but  here  a  vast  number  of  produced    is    a   highly   trained    human 

minds  must  act  in  concert.     Instead  of  brain. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Elections  (Cal.). — Under  Yalle,io  City  Charter.  Sec.  15.  .Siil)d.  17.  21  and  Pol. 
Code.  Sec.  1197.  Subd.  8,  and  See.  1211.  Subd.  2,  a  ballot  at  an  election 
for  the  recall  of  two  commissioners  whose  terms  expired  on  ditt'erent  dates, 
which  did  not  designate  the  term  for  which  the  opposing  candidates  were 
nominated,  was  void  for  uncertainty. — Wilson  v.   Blake,   147  P.   129. 

(Cal.). — I\Iandanius  will  not  issue  to  compel  a  city  council  to  canvass 
the  votes  cast  at  a  citv  election,  where  the  ballots  were  void  for  uncertainty. 
—Wilson  V.  Blake,  147  P.  129. 

Emergency  Ordinances  (W^ash.). — Since  the.  ad<iption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  (Laws  1911,  p.  136),  which  repealed  Const.  Art.  2. 
Sec.  ■il.  the  courts  should  scrutinize  a  legislative  declaration  of  an  emer- 
gency and  declare  it  void  where  obviously  false. — State  v.  ileath.  147  P.  H. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Cal.). — In  the  exercise  of  its  police  jiower.  county  super- 
visors may  impose  upon  a  sale  of  liquors  within  the  county,  any  restrictions 
not  conflicting  with  general  laws,  or  may  prohibit  the  li(|uor  traffic. — Ex 
Parte  Coombs,  147  P.  131. 

Powers  (Cal.). — Any  fair,  reasonable  doubt  concerning  existence  of  power  is 
resolved  against  a  municipal  corporation,  and  power  is  denied. — Oro  Elec- 
tric Corporation  v.  Railroad  Commission,  147  P.  118. 

Street  Assessments  (X.  M.).— The  sprinkling  of  streets  is  an  •■improvement.'" 
such  as  will  support  a  special  assessment. — City  of  Roswell  v.  Bateman, 
146  P.  950. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  he  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  In  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg'on,  'Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  accompanied  hy  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  usiugr.  City  attorneys  are 
urged  to  make   free   use   of  this   service. 

Traffic,  regulating  on  street.s,  amending.     Stockton  56-B. 

Milk,  regulating  the  keeping,  u.se  and  sale  of.     Sacramento  56-c. 

Animals,  regulating  the  slaughtering  of  and  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
meats.     Sacramento  56-D. 

Business  licenses.     Redondo  Beach  57-a. 

Liquor  business,  regulation  of.    iladera  57-b. 

Saloons,  regulating  the  closing  and  keeping  open  of.    Madera  57-c. 

Pool  Rooms  and  Billiards,  relating  to,  amending.     Madera  57-d. 

Automobiles,  regulating  autos  for  hire.    Boise,  Idaho,  5-8-a. 

Fire  Limits,  fixing.     Oakland  58-e. 

Street  Grades,  establishing  on  a  certain  street.     Berkeley  59-a. 

Vent  Pipes,  regulating  construction  of.     Venice  59-1). 

Narcotic  Drugs,  relating  to  the  sale  and  disposal  of  certain  kinds.     Belling- 
hani.  Wash.,  59-d. 

Water  Rates,  fixing.    Pinole  ;j6-e.    Hercules  59-f.    Alameda  61-g. 

Automobiles,  regulating  the  business  of  operating  for  hire,  amending.     Oak- 
land r)9-g.     Alameda  61-f.    Burlingame  62-g. 

Business  license,  amending  certain  section  of.    Redlands  59-h. 

Assistant  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector,  i)roviding  for  the  appointment  of.    Hunt- 
ington Beach  .59-1. 

Intoxicating  liquors,  regulating  the  traffic  vending  or  disposing  of,  amending. 
Albany.  Cal.,  59-J. 

Traffic,  regulating  on  streets.     Los  Angeles  59-K. 

Water  Rates,  establishing  amending  certain  section.     Sierra  Madre  60-a. 

Widening  certain   avenue,   declaring  the   intention   of  said   board  to   order. 

Sierra  [Madre  60-b. 

Street  for  highway  purpose,  authorizing  use  of.    Upland  60-e. 

Official  Bonds,  requiring  certain  city  officers  to  give.     Oakland  60-d. 

Imprisoned  persons,  requiring  to  work  on  streets.     El  Monte  60-e. 

City  officials,  fixing  salary  of  certain.     North  Yakima,  Wash.,  60-f. 

Irrigation   Systems,   providing   for   the   control    and   maintenance   of.      North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  60-g. 

Awarding  Contract,  for  auto  truck.     Berkeley  6O-I1. 

Rubbish,  prohibiting  the  disposal  of  in  canals.    Venice  60-1. 
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Gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  regulating  the  keeping  and  storage  of.    San  Anselmo  61-a. 

Bureau   of   Building  Inspection,    creating   and   establishing   and   prescribing 

duties  of.     San  Diego  61-b. 
Plumbing  ordinance,  amending.     Pasadena  61-c. 
Sidewalks,  requiring  persons  to  secure  permit  before  building.     Bellingham, 

Wash.,  61-d. 
Private  boxes  in  restaurants,  relating  to.    Bellingham,  Wash.,  61-e. 

Taxes,  providing  a  system  for  the  assessment,  levy  and  collection  of.     Vaca- 

ville  62-a.    National  City  65-b. 
Entertainments  and  exhibitions,  prohibiting  certain  specified  kinds  to  be  car- 

I'ied  on  in  city.    Riverside  62-b. 
Mosquitoes,   forbidding  the  maintenance   of  all  places  breeding  mosquitoes. 

San  Diego  62-c. 
Billiard  and  pool  halls,  providing  the  regulating  and  licensing  of.    Etna  62-d. 
Fortune  tellers,  palmists,  etc.,  regulating  the  business  of.    Sacramento  62-e. 
Space  occupied  by  raibroad  tracks,  relating  to  the  improvement  and  repair  of, 

amending.     Pasadena  62-f. 
Street  railway  franchise.     Santa  Barbara  63-a. 
Lotteries,  prohibiting  person  from  visiting.     Pasadena  63-b. 
Traffic,  relating  to  on  streets,  amending.    Pasadena  63-c. 
Electrical  superintendent  and  city  electrician,  creating  office  and  fixing  duties 

iif.     Ashland,  Ore.,  63-E. 
Filthy  stables  and  yards,  relating  to,  amending.     Pasadena  63-d. 
Streets,  intention  to  improve  a  portion  of  certain.     Santa  Monica  64-a. 
Accounting  and  control  of  appropriations,  establishing  a  system  of  and  fixing 

duties  of  the  departments.     Oakland  64-b. 

Street,  closing  and  abandoning.     Oakland  64-c. 

Street,  order  the  widening  of.    Pasadena  64-d. 

Health  Department,  providing  for  and  fixing  duties  of.     Sacramento  64-E.  • 

Moving  picture  show,  providing  a  license  tax  for,  amending.    Bnrlingame  64-f. 

Stage  lines,  regulating  between  certain  points.    Bellingham,  Wash.,  64-g. 

Dogs,  requiring  them  to  be  kept  within  a  pen  or  house  or  to  lie  securely  tied. 

Kennett  65-a. 
Board  of  Supervisors,  providing  for  the  holding  of  meetings  and  fixing  time 

and  place.     Napa  County  65-c. 
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!  ;.  What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing  /. 


Alameda  Board  of  Education  received  bids 
April  27  for  furnishing  supplies,  furniture, 
equipment  and  printing  for  the  year  1915- 
1916.  Bids  will  be  received  May  4  for  im- 
provement of  portion  of  Webster  street. 

Alturas  has  voted  $150,000  for  erecting 
second  story  on  pump  house  and  suitable 
stations  for  housing  hose  carts  and  chemical 
engine. 

Aracortes  (Wash.)  will  pave  South  Com- 
mercial avenue  at  cost  of  $37,000. 

Anaheim  has  rejected  all  bids  for  furnish- 
ing pump  and  motor  and  will  purchase  in 
the  open  market.  Bids  were  received  April 
22  tor  city  printing  for  year  ending  April 
30;  1916. 

Antioch  received  bids  April  12  for  install- 
ing sump  for  the  suction  pipe  of  the  munic- 
ipal water  works. 

Azusa  received  bids  April  26  for  10  tons  of 
pig  lead.  Bids  will  be  called  for  shortly  for 
an  electrolier  system. 

Banning.  City  Attorney  Wing  reports 
completion  of  $25,000  modern  high  school 
and  another  grammar  school.  The  ocean-to- 
ocean  highway,  via  Banning,  Brawley  and 
Yuma,  is  about  complete  to  the  corporate 
limits.  Bids  were  received  April  27  for  ap- 
proximately 5  miles  of  sidewalks,  curbs  and 
gutters. 

Beliingham  (\\'ash.)  received  bids  April 
26  for  improving  portion  of  James  street  by 
construction  of  concrete  sidewalks.  Bids 
were  also  received  April  29  for  a  lot  of  cast 
iron  water  pipe. 

Benicia  may  have  an  emergency  hospital. 

Berkeley  received  bids  April  23  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  house.  Bids  were 
received  April  20  for  constructing  a  concrete 
culvert  in  Strawberry  Creek;  also  grading, 
curbing  and  macadamizing  portion  of  Arden 
Road:  also  for  constracting  cement  side- 
walks on  portion  of  Rose  street. 

Burley  (Idaho)  voted  $59,000  bonds  for 
erection  of  high  school. 

Dixon  trustees  have  asked  State  Highway 
Commission  to  select  route  for  State  high- 
way through   Dixon. 


Dunsmuir  has  voted  $25,000  for  street  im- 
provements. 

Caldwell  (Idaho).  Directors  of  the  Owy- 
hee Irrigation  District  will  probably  have 
land  of  district  surveyed.  Between  $6,000,000 
and  $7,000,000  may  be  expended  on  this 
work. 

Corning  has  sold  $30,000  worth  of  sewer 
and  water  bonds. 

Eagle  Rock  will  probably  improve  S.  Cen- 
tral avenue  by  paving  with  concrete  base 
and  asphalt  wearing  surface.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  $30,000  bond  election 
for  this  purpose. 

East  San  Diego  will  hold  a  $70,000  bond 
election  May  4  to  acquire  the  municipal 
water  system.  On  Jlay  3,  bids  will  be  re- 
ceived for  improving  portion  of  Chamoune 
avenue,  Klauber  street.  Castle  street,  How- 
ard street,  Clark  street  and  Centre  street 
by  constructing  curbs  and  sidewalks  and 
paving  with  decomposed  granite. 

El  Centro.  $100,000  worth  of  State  High- 
way bonds  have  been  sold  for  constructing 
highway  between  El  Centro  and  Dixieland. 

El  Monte  will  receive  bids  ^lay  7  for  im- 
proving portion  of  JIain  and  Tyler  streets 
by  paving  and  constructing  concrete  side- 
walks, curbs  and  gutters. 

Eugene  (Ore.).  The  University  of  Oregon 
will  probably  spend  $40,000  for  erecting  a 
building  on  the  University  grounds. 

Eureka  is  considering  an  ordinance  for 
providing  to  have  a  water  commission  gather 
data  and  make  surveys  of  source  of  water 
supply  for  the  city. 

Fairfield  will  probably  call  a  $50,000  bond 
election  for  street  work. 

Fresno  received  bids  April  19  for  a  lot  of 
paving. 

Grass  Valley  will  shortly  erect  a  $1.5,000 
Carnegie  library. 

Gridley  citizens  are  circulating  petition 
for  drainage  district. 

Healdsburg  will  do  a  lot  of  street  paving 
this   summer. 

Hermosa  Beach  received  bids  April  13  for 
improving     portion     of     Loma    Drive,    19th 
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jstreet,  16th  street  and  Ozone  Court,  by  grad- 
|ing,  concrete  paving,  constructing  redwood 
jcurbs,  sewering,  constructing  manholes, 
lanipholes,    flush    tanks   and   junction   cham- 

Holtville.  City  Manager  Starbuck  reports 
that  bids  were  received  April  8  for  a  lot  of 
pil'c. 

Huntington  Beach  will  hold  an  election 
M:\y  10  for  voting  $8,000  for  fire  protection 
PMi  poses. 

Imperial  received  bids  April  28  for  a  lot  of 

pipe. 

Los  Angeles  will  receive  bids  May  3  for 
installing  an  addition  to  the  system  of  street 
li'jliting   in   Palms   lighting   district. 

Los  Gatos.  City  Attorney  Galvin  reports 
that  resolution  of  intention  has  been  passed 
to  pave  16  blocks  of  street  with  concrete 
ba-^e  and  asphalt  wearing  surface. 

Newport  Beach  will  receive  bids  May  10 
for  constructing  a  bulkhead. 

Olympia  (Wash.).  State  Highway  Board 
will  receive  bids  Jlay  3  for  surfacing  with 
crushed  rock  about  6  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Highway  from  Blaine  southerly  in  Whatcom 
County.  It  is  planned  to  Improve  Maple 
Park  District  at  cost  of  about  $20,000. 

Palo  Alto  will  receive  bids  May  3  for  a  lot 
of  cast  iron  pipe. 

Pasadena  has  adopted  specifications  for 
the  new  Linda  Vista  water  system.  Bids 
were  received  April  27  for  improving  por- 
tion of  Terrace  Drive.  Resolution  of  inten- 
tion has  been  passed  for  installation  of 
posts,  conduits,  wires,  lamps  and  appurte- 
nances along  portion  of  Fair  Oaks  avenue; 
also  installation  of  wires  on  portion  of  Cen- 
ter, Broadway,  Walnut  street,  Raymond  ave- 
nue, and  East  Orange  Grove  avenue. 

Richmond  may  purchase  a  suction  pump 
to  take  water  out  of  the  "sumps"  and  base- 
ments of  the  city. 

Roslyn  (Wash.)  voted  $28,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  to  the  water  works 
system. 

Sacramento  received  bids  April  29  for  con- 
structing reinforced  concrete  trunk  line 
sewer. 

Sanger  has  started  preliminary  work  for 
improving  about  lo  blocks  of  street.  The 
work  will  consist  of  grading,  oil  macadam 
paving,  asphalt  paving,  oiling,  cement  curbs, 
gutters  and  sidewalks. 


San  Anselmo  will  receive  bids  .May  3  for 
improving  portion  of  AVillow  avenue  by  con- 
structing corrugated  iron  culverts,  two 
storm  water  drains,  grading,  curbing  and 
guttering;  also  one  catch  basin. 

San  Diego  received  bids  April  19  for  im- 
proving portion  of  Piske  street,  Julian  ave- 
nue, Capps  street  and  Brookes. 

San  Fernando  Union  High  School  District 
will  receive  bids  May  1  for  constructing  a 
group  of  three  buildings  to  be  erected  on 
grounds  of  San  Fernando  High  School. 

Santa  Barbara  will  probably  erect  a  bridge 
in  the  near  future  on  Carillo  street  over 
.Mission  Creek  at  cost  of  about  $20,000.  Bids 
were  received  on  i\pril  15  for  constructing 
6-inch  vitrified  sanitary  sewer  in  portion  of 
Islay  street.  On  April  16  bids  will  be  re- 
ceived for  paving  a  portion  of  Valeric  street. 

Santa  Cruz  received  bids  April  22  for 
erection  and  completioii  of  concrete  manual 
arts  building. 

Santa  Monica.  Steps  may  be  taken  for 
installation  of  lighting  system  on  Vicente 
Boulevard. 

Sebastopol  received  bids  .4pril  30  for  erec- 
tion of  a  grammar  school. 

Sierra  Madre  received  bids  .\pril  22  for 
casing  and  drilling  a  well. 

Stockton  received  bids  .\pril  30  for  con- 
structing sidewalks,  grading,  paving  and 
constructing  concrete  curbs  and  gutters  on 
portion  of  Stockton  and  Baker  streets.  On 
April  28,  bids  were  received  for  a  lot  of 
school  supplies.  Resolution  has  been  passed 
for  sewering  of  North  Sutter  street.  North 
San  Joaquin,  North  Hunter,  Monterey,  ilen- 
docino  and  Sonoma  streets  at  cost  of  about 
$6,601.  Also  resolution  has  been  passed  for 
sew-ering  district  bounded  by  Lincoln  and 
Edison  street,  Taylor  and  South  streets, 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  will  receive  bids  May  1 
for  constructing  bridge  over  South  Prairie 
Creek.  On  same  date  bids  will  be  received 
for  constructing  pony  truss  bridge  at  cost 
of  about  $3,000. 

Troplco.  Citizens  are  contemplating  con- 
struction of  bridge  across  Los  Angeles  river 
at  Ivanhoe  to  complete  Brand  Boulevard. 
City  Clerk  Burch  has  just  sent  in  a  new  city 
directory  of  Tropieo,  Glendale  and  Casa  Ver- 
dugo,  which  is  gotten  up  in  very  neat  form 
and  contains  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  three  cities. 
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Ukiah  is  contemplating  bond  election  for 
fire  apparatus,  fire  alarm  system  and  auto 
fire  truck.     Amount  of  issue  $12,000. 

Vale  (Ore.).  The  Malheur  Valley  farmers 
will  probably  organize  an  irrigation  district 
to  comprise  40,000  acres. 

VIsalia.  Woodlake  District  has  voted  to 
build  $40,000  union  high  school. 

Watts  will  receive  bids  May  11  for  im- 
proving portion  of  Fern  street  by  construct- 
ing oil  macadam  pavement,  curbs  and  side- 
walks. 

Wenatchee  (Wash.).  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  being  prepared  for  constructing 
two  miles  of  Lake  Shore-Lake  Chelan  high- 
way at  cost  of  about  $15,000. 

Woodland  will  shortly  advertise  for  bids 
for  construction  of  two  $100,000  schools. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES. 

Colusa  County  will  receive  bids  May  4  for 
construction  of  several  bridges  throughout 
the  county. 

Contra  Costa  County.  State  Highway 
Commission  received  bids  April  26  for  con- 
structing about  5.3  miles  of  concrete  paving 
from  Richmond  to  Pinole. 

Fresno  County.  Riverdale  has  voted 
$25,000  tor  a  grammar  school.  An  election 
may  be  held  in  the  near  future  for  good 
roads. 

Kern  County.  Bids  will  be  received  Jlay 
5  for  grading  and  construction  of  culverts  on 
Div.  9,  Sec.  3,  of  Bakersfleld-Glenville  road. 

Lake  County  is  starting  agitation  for  a 
$150,000   wagon  road. 

Lassen  County  will  probably  hold  a  bond 
election  June  1  for  $20,000  for  erection  of 
county  hospital  and  $80,000  for  courthouse. 

Monterey  County  is  considering  construc- 
tion of  bridge  over  Pajaro  river.  State  High- 
way Commission  received  bids  April  26  for 
constructing  about  6.1  miles  of  concrete  pav- 
ing from  Salinas  to  Lagunita. 


Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.).  Ordinance  has  been 
passed  for  paving  of  portion  of  Division 
street,  Front  street.  West  street  to  western 
city  limits. 

Placer  County  will  receive  bids  May  4  for 
a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  over  Bear  river, 
near  Sheridan. 

Riverside  County.  Bids  were  received 
April  21  for  improvement  of  Routes  Nos.  20 
and  22  by  clearing  and  grading  94  miles  of 
road,  graveling  5.58  miles,  graveling  and  oil- 
ing 5.36  miles. 

San  Bernardino  County  received  bids  April 
20  for  improving  portion  of  Road  No.  8,  10th 
street,  L'pland,  by  constructing  16-foot  oil 
macadam  pavement.  On  same  date  bids 
were  received  for  improving  portion  of  Road 
Xo.  11  in  the  City  of  Chino;  also  Col  ton 
avenue  in  the  City  of  Colton;  also  San  Ber- 
nardino avenue  in  Rialto. 

San  Mateo  County  will  receive  bids  May 
3  for  macadamizing  8.932  miles  of  highway 
in  3rd  road  district.  On  same  date  bids 
will  be  received  for  constructing  5.360  lineal 
feet  of  right-of-way  fence  along  State  high- 
way; also  for  constructing  4.23  miles  of 
highway  in  3rd  road  district.  On  same  date 
bids  will  be  received  for  surfacing  with  oil 
macadam  6.005  miles  of  1st  and  4th  road 
district.  Bids  will  be  received  on  same  date 
for  constructing  4,000  ft.  of  timber  guard 
fence  along  State  highway.  On  May  3  bids 
will  be  received  for  purchase  of  Montara 
School  District  bonds,  aggregating  $10,000. 

Solano  County  will  receive  bids  May  3  for 
reinforced  concrete  girder  bridge  over 
Alamo  Creek,  about  one  mile  from  Vacaville. 

Sonoma  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  April  26  for  constructing 
6.4  miles  of  concrete  paving  from  Willow 
Brook  to  county  boundary. 

Sutter  County.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
have  a  boulevard  along  the  levee  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  extending 
3Vi  miles. 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor 


M.   V.  FULLER.   Associate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfie 

American 
City 


87  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


320  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 
Chicago,  HI. 


In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when   writing  for  catalog 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation  of  city  officials  where  advertji- 
ing  for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 

Asphalt  Machinery 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   BIdg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California  Brick  Co.,   Phelan   Bldg.,   S.  F. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 
Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 
A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 

Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

American  Engineering  Corporation,  57 
Post  St.,  S.  F. 

S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,  Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb   Bar 
Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St., 


S.  F. 


St., 
209 


Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale 

S.  F. 
J.    W.   Blair,   461    Market   St.,    S.    F.; 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fl  ushers — Street 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Imhoff   Tanks 

Pacific    Flush 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics  Institute  Bldg.,   S.  F. 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    P. 


Tank     Company,     Chicago, 


Municipal   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal   Water  Works 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209 
Union   League  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Wei.ssb:iuiu  Pipe  Work.s,  143  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rocl<  Crushers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 

St.,   S.   F. 

Street  Sweepers 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  P.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.    F.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Ccise  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C,  I.  Breiikable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  b.v 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Paciric  Coast  Branches  at  PORTLAND,  SEATTLE, 
SPOKANE,  SAN  DIEGO 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE   AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  411  i  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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A    NEW    CURB    BAR 


OR  CURB   ARMOR 


r^ 


M 


W 


No    angled   pockets   to   be 

filled  consequently 

no  voids. 

Rigid  anchorages. 

Shocks  distributed  over  the 
entire  mass. 

A  California  Product. 


USE  THE 


Standard   Corrugated   Curb    Bar 

AND 

INSURE  AGAINST  CRACKED  CEMENT 

Note  the  corrugated  anchorages,  insuring  perfect  rigidity. 

Note  the  curved  design  on  the  underside,  doing  away  with  the  angled 
pockets,  insuring  added  strength,  and  eliminating  the  possibility  of  voids  and 
consequent  weakness. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGS 


Standard  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


516  RIALTO  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


737  LAWRENCE  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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i  Efficient    and     Lasting     Drainage    Work  j 

)  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  [ 

I  ARMCO 

I  P  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Corrugated  Culverts 


These  are  what  the  high-class 
engineer  means  when  he  says 
"Corrugated  Iron  Pipe".  If  the 
•  concrete  end  walls  finally  break 
down  because  of  settling  founda- 
tions, the  undermining  of  flood  waters,  m  because  uf  alkaline  conditions,  they  can  be  renewed 
or  replaced  at  no  great  expense,  and  the  essential  portion  of  the  waterway  is  not  interrupted. 

CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED    CULVERT    COMPANY 

411  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles  400  Parker  St.,  West  Berkeley 


NVATER    METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 
For  I"  to  60"    Pipes 


A  CORDIAL  invitation  is  extended  to  make  our  office 
and  warerooms  at  141  New  Montgomery  Street  your 
headquarters  while  in  San  Francisco.  Letters,  telegrams, 
etc.,  can  be  forwarded  to  and  sent  from  here.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  add  to  your  convenience  and  the 
pleasure  of  your  visit. 

Our  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  corner  First 
Street  and  Avenue  H  (southwest  corner  of  the  building), 
near  the  Fillmore-Street  entrance  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  is  conveniently  located,  and 
where  you  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Come  and  rest 
a  while  and  meet  vour  friends. 


NASn  METER 


National  Meter  Co. 


141    NEW  MONTGOMERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


411 


S.  MAIN   STREET 

LOS   ANGELES 


Mention   "Pacific  Municipalities"   when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

QEPMERAU     COrSTRA.CTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
Mat   11th,   1891 

General  Offices:     Uth  Floor,  WHITTELL   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.  W.  McDonald,  President  James  II.  Bishop,  Vice-President 


^^Tt^a 

-.r.. 

^ 

1 

-'■'•■'■'■■% 

^^H^SBR^ ' 

FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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I    DURABILITY  -  ECONOMY  -  QUALITY 

I     PAST        ''^^  ^   ''^^   ■     ^      3  inch  to  84 


PIPE 


inch,  for 
I O  i^  IVI  ■  ■      ■  ■  Standard  and 

11X^1 1        K  K   K  1    ^     High  Pressure 


jj  WATER  Fire  Protection         Irrigation  POWER 

1 1  GAS  Sewers  Culverts  PLANTS 

I  Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 

T  Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 

&  Foundry  Co.  ^ 

j      San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices:  f 

i         Monadnock  BIdg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J.  T 

I  Nortii western  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 


Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line— 1915 — First  in  Safety 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   wlien   writing  for  cntal'iis. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED   1SS9 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Garbage  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Private  Estabhshments. 

Address  W.  F.   MORSE,  90  West  Street,  New  York  CUv 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

C.  E.  GRUXSKY,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES   OF  ENGINEERING 

Mechanics  Institute  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Robeil,  W.  Hunt 


^ohn  J.  Cone 


Jas.   C.  Hallsted 


D.  W.  McNaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 


Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

licago         Pittsburg  St.  Louis         Montreal 

Los  Angeles 

251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 


Mexico  Citv  Seattle 

Dallas 


Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  .Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS, FIRE  TILE,    ^.^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,  ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


Z<h 


m^ 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL 
--OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BLDG.,SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 
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ENCilNEERIING  *  BUILDING  *  CONTRACTING 


Publication   Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two  DoIIari  a  Year 
Single  Copy    25  Cent> 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street   I 
Work  Under  the 

''VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work  done  must  be 
k,ept  in  a  hook,  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL   IN   SELECTING    THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  I»  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


We  are  also  prepared  to  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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QUAUITV   AND    SERVICB 

YOU  GET  BOTH  IN 

BITULITHIC 


I  This    name    stands    for    the    finest    monclithic    bituminous    construction    that    the    in- 

4  genuity  cf  man  has  yet  devised.     BI1UI>ITHIC  represents  a  high  degree  of  "QUAIilTY," 

9  renders   unfailing  "service." 

J  "Vfe  could  bniia  BITULITHIC  cheaper  hut  we  won't. 

I  VTe  would  huiia  BITUIiITEIC  tetter  hut  we  can't. 

i  The  integrity  of  tlie  construction  of  BITUIiITHIC  and  the  satisfaction  of  municipali- 

ff  ties  ■which  have  and  are  still  using  it,  far  outweigh  any  saving  in  first  cost 


In  these  days  cf  frenzied  competition  in  the  paving  field,  we  helieve  this  declaration 
of  principle  is  needed.  And  our  reputation  of  many  years'  standing  in  the  street  paving 
industry  will  hack  it  up. 

BITTJliITEIC  can  he  laid  as  satisfactorily  over  sound  macadam  foundation  as  over 
concrete    foundation. 

DO  NOT  HESITATE — Investigate  at  once — Specify  BITULITHIC  and  have  a  pave- 
ment which  is  "Built  up  to  a  high  standard  and  not  down  to  a  low  cost" — a  pavement 
suitable  under  varying  climatic  conditions  and  all  kinds  of  traffic. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets — it  will  be  worth  your  while. 

WARREN   BROTHERS   COMPANY 

Executive   Offices:     Boston,   Mass. 

District   Offices: 

New  York.   N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Rochester,    N.   Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

50  Church  St.  10  So.  LaSalle  St.  303  Main  St.  VTest        926  California  Bldg. 

Portland.   Oregon,  Phoenix,   Arizona, 

Journal  Building  204   Noll  Building 

Richmond,   Va.,  Nashville,    Tenn.,  St.    Louis,   Mo., 

Virginia  Ry.  &  Power  Bldg.       606   Pirst    Natl.    Bank    Bldg.  Railway    Exchange    Bldg. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when  writing  for  catalogs. 


LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA   MUNICIPALITIES 

Ottranlzed  1897 

—  OFFICER  S  — 

President            -            -            -            (Mayor    of    Fresno)  -            -              A.  E.  Snow 

First  Vice-President            -            (City  Clerk  of  San  Diego)  -            -         Allen  H.  Weioht 

Second   Vice-President    -            -       (City  Attorney  of  Napa)  -            -    Wallace  Rutherford 

Secretary      •      H.   A.   Mason                                        Assistant  Secretary      -      Wm.  J.  Locke 


Secretary's  Office  and  Headquarters  of  the  Leayue,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 

nrroKUATioir  bttbeau 

The  LeagTie  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's 
Office,  a  Bureau  for  furnishing  city  and  town  officials  with  information  on  municipal  affairs, 
and  leaning'  copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urgfed  to  make  a  free  use 
of  this  Bureau.     Kindly  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  in  all  cases. 


ItSMSEBSKIF 

Alameda,  Albany,  Alhambra,  Alturas,  Anaheim,  Angels,  Antioch,  Arcadia,  Areata, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Auburn,  Azusa,  Bakersfield,  Belvedere,  Benicia.  Berkeley,  Biggs,  Bishop, 
Boulder  Creek,  Burlingame,  Calexico,  Calistoga,  Chico,  Chino,  Chula  Vista,  Clovis,  Coalinga, 
Colfax,  Colton,  Colusa,  Compton,  Concord,  Corning,  Coronado,  Corona,  Covina,  Crescent  City, 
Daly  City,  Dinuba,  Dixon,  Dorris,  Dunsmuir,  Eagle  Rock,  El  Monte,  Elsinore,  Emeryville, 
Escondido.  Etna,  Eureka,  Exeter,  Fairfield,  Ferndale,  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Jones,  Fortuna, 
Fowler,  Fresno,  Fullerton,  Gilroy,  Glendale,  Glendora,  Hanford,  Hayward,  Healdsburg, 
Hemet,  Hercules,  Hermosa  Beach,  Hillsborough,  Hollister,  Holtville,  Huntington  Beach, 
Huntington  Park,  Imperial,  Inglewood,  Jackson,  Kennett,  King  City,  Kingsburg.  Lakeport, 
Larkspur,  Lemoore,  Lindsay,  Livermore,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Long  Beach,  Lordsburg,  Los  An- 
geles, Los  Banos,  Los  Gatos,  Loyalton,  Manhattan  Beach,  Maricopa,  Martinez,  Marysville, 
Merced,  Mill  Valley,  Modesto,  Monrovia,  Montague.  Monterey,  Mountain  View,  Napa,  Na- 
tional City,  Nevada  City,  Newman,  Newport  Beach,  Oakland,  Oceanside,  Ontario,  Orange, 
Oroville,  Oxnard,  Pacific  Grove.  Palo  Alto,  Pasadena,  Paso  Robles,  Petaluma,  Piedmont, 
Pinole,  Pittsburg,  Placerville,  Pleasanton,  Point  Arena,  Pomona,  Porterville,  Red  Bluff, 
Redding,  Redlands,  Redondo  Beach.  Redwood  City,  Reedley,  Rialto,  Richmond,  Rio  Vista, 
Riverside,  Roseville,  Ross,  Sacramento,  San  Anselmo,  San  Bernardino.  San  Diego,  San  Fer- 
nando, San  Francisco,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  San 
Rafael,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Monica,  Santa 
Paula,  Santa  Rosa.  Sausalito,  Sebastopol,  Selma,  Sierra  Madre,  Sisson,  Sonoma,  Sonora,  South 
Pasadena,  South  San  Francisco,  St.  Helena,  Stanton,  Stockton,  Suisun,  Susanville,  Sutter 
Creek,  Sunnyvale,  Taft,  Tehachapi,  Tracy,  Tropico,  Tulare,  Turlock,  Upland,  Vacaville,  Val- 
lejo,  Ventura.  Venice,  Visalia,  Watsonville,  Watts,  Whittier,  Willits,  Winters,  Woodland,  Yreka. 
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BUDGETS  AND  BUDGET    MAKING   IN  SMALL  CITIES 

By  WILLIAM  DOLGE,  Certified  Public  Accountant 

Consulting  Accountant,  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Francisco 


A  paper  read  before  the  Budget  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on  May  6,  1915. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Controller  for  the  year  1913,  there  were 
231  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  The 
latest  revised  returns  indicate  that  there 
are  238  cities  and  towns,  of  which  21 
have  been  incorporated  within  the  last 
two  years. 

A  remarkable  commentary  on  the  ac- 
counting methods  in  some  cities  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz  was  unable  to  render  a  financial 
report  in  1913  because  the  City  Clerk 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  the  city  of  San 
Jose  (population  35,000)  and  eight 
other  cities  simply  declined  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
1911.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
sucee.ssful  contradiction  that  this  fail- 
ure was  due  to  inability  to  prepare  a 
report  from  the  accounts  as  they  ob- 
tain. 

Of  the  238   cities  and  towns   in  the 


State,  8  have  a  population  of  over  30,- 
000 — the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Berke- 
ley, San  Diego,  San  Jose  and  Pasadena ; 
13  cities  have  a  population  of  over  10,- 
000;  11  cities  have  a  population  of  over 
5,000;  114  cities  have  over  1,000,  leav- 
ing 93  cities  with  a  population  of  less 
than  1,000.  Some  of  these  are  very 
small,  as  for  example : 

Alviso   402 

Biggs  403 

Belvedere  481 

Dorris   214 

Fort  Jones  360 

Montague  274 

San  Juan 326 

Tehama 221 

Most  of  the  cities  are  incorporated 
either  as  cities  of  the  6th  class  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Incorporation  Act  or  have  Freeholders 
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Charters  of  their  own.  There  are  seven 
cities  of  the  5th  class.  There  is  rela- 
tively little  difference  in  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  acts  governing 
cities  of  the  5th  and  6th  classes.  There 
appears  to  be  a  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
tion for  the  legislative  bodj'  in  cities  of 
the  6th  class.  Excepting  always  the 
eight  largest  cities,  there  is  no  mate- 
rial difference  between  the  powers 
granted  to  cities  of  the  5th  and  6th 
classes,  and  to  those  cities  that  enjoy 
a  government  under  a  Freeholders 
Charter.  The  charter  cities  blaze  the 
M'ay  with  experiments,  which  if  success- 
ful are  usually  enacted  as  General  Stat- 
utes applicable  to  all  cities.  Whetlier 
the  form  of  government  is  the  so-called 
"commission"  form  or  variations  there- 
from does  not  materially  affect  the  ae- 
eounting  procedure  or  the  making  of 
the  budget.  In  a  word,  it  has  but  little 
effect  upon  the  financial  management 
of  the  city  viewed  in  its  largest  aspect. 

One  rather  important  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  finances  of  cities  is  the 
date  of  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  fiscal  year  of  most  cities  commences 
on  July  1st.  In  a  considerable  number 
the  fiscal  year  commences  on  January 
1st  or  in  April,  but  fiscal  years  also 
commence  in  other  months,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  succeeding  table : 
January  15  June  1 

February  4  August  1 

March  11  September  2 

April  16  October  4 

May  16  November  2 

This  is  important  because  taxes,  the 
]n'incipal  source  of  revenue,  are  col- 
lected in  November  and  April  where 
there  are  two  installments,  and  com- 
monly in  December  where  there  is  but 
one  installment  collection.  The  result 
is  that  it  is  neces.sary  for  a  city  or 
town  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  four 
or  five  months  of  the  ■  new  fiscal  year 
before  the  bulk  of  the  revenues  of  that 
year  are  available.  In  certain  cases, 
like  that  of  Hayward,  where  the  fiscal 
year  ends  IMareh  31st  and  taxes  are  not 
collected  until  December,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  cash  in  the  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenditures  for  six  to 
eight  months.     This  has  become  neces- 


sary as  a  result  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which,  however  it  may  be 
subject  to  criticism  from  the  theoreti- 
cal standpoint,  has  proven  very  bene- 
ficial in  practice. 

The  section  referred  to  is: 

"Article  11,  Section  18 — No  county, 
city,  town,  township,  board  of  educa- 
tion or  school  district  shall  incur  any 
indebtedness  or  liability  in  any  man- 
ner or  for  any  pm-pose  exceeding  in 
any  year  the  income  and  revenue  pro- 
vided for  that  year,  *  *  *  without  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  eli'c- 
tors  thereof,  voting  at  an  election  to 
be  held  for  that  purpose.    *    *    *." 

A  number  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
have  been  notorious  for  years  on  ac- 
count of  their  inability  to  finance  theiii- 
selves  properly  and  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  solve  the  diffirult 
problem  of  lack  of  funds  at  the  lu- 
ginuing  of  the  year.  In  a  number  of 
the  charter  cities  a  tax  is  levied  for  a 
so-called  "cash  ba.sis  fund."  but  the 
very  terms  of  the  provision  defeat  its 
purpose,  unless  there  is  a  proper  bud- 
getary control  of  the  finances.  "Where 
there  is  such  budgetary  control,  the 
cash  basis  fund  is  not  necessary. 

The  principal  revenue  of  all  cities  is 
from  taxes,  assessed  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  tax  rate  for  general  mu- 
nicipal purposes  is  limited  to  |1.00  on 
the  $100.00  of  assessed  valuation,  and 
generally  also  tax  rates  for  library 
purposes,  for  park  purposes,  and  more 
recently  for  promotion  purposes  (ad- 
vertising) are  outside  of  the  so-called 
dollar  limit,  together  with  the  tax  rate 
for  interest  and  redemption  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  from  li- 
censes, principally  from  licjuor  licenses, 
but  in  some  cities  large  amounts  are 
collected  from  so-called  business  li- 
censes, which  cover  practically  all  mer- 
cantile undertakings,  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  professions.  Licenses  are 
ostensibly  levied  for  purposes  of  reg- 
ulation. Actually,  imposition  of  the 
license  tax  and  the  amount  of  the  li- 
een.ses  is  governed  almost  exelusivel.y 
by  the  financial  needs  of  the  city. 

Other  sources  of  revenue.  varyiTig 
verj'   largely   between   towns,   are   Re- 
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(•ui'di-r's  fines,  franchise  jjorcentages,  in- 
terest on  public  moneys  deposited  with 
banlvs,  sale  of  old  material,  service  ren- 
dered by  the  city  to  private  parties, 
etc. 

Seventy-six  cities  o]ierate  their  own. 
water  worlvs,  14  operate  their  own  elec- 
tric light  plant,  6  operate  their  own 
wharves,  docks  and  landings  and  one 
operates  a  gas  plant. 

The  accounting  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  State  is  on  a  cash  receipt  an."! 
payment  basis  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student  of  government  financ 
is  wretched.  There  is  a  theory  of 
eliecks  and  balances  which,  as  has  been 
said  many  times,  neither  cheeks  nor 
does  it  balance.  The  legislative  body 
orders  work  done  so  long  as  there  is 
cash  in  the  treasury,  frequently'  for- 
gets about  previous  liabilities  that  have 
been  incurred  and  runs  the  affairs  of 
the  cit.y  very  much  the  same  as  most 
of  us  run  our  pocket  money. 

This  has  brought  it  about  that  the 
salaried  officials,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  their  compensation,  have  caused  the 
adoption  of  ordinances  wliich  provide 
that  the  revenues  from  licenses  shall  be 
paid  into  a  salary  fund,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  salaries  in  some 
towns  are  excessive.  Another  impor- 
tant feature  is  that  the  salaried  posi- 
tions in  small  towns  are  often  looked 
upon  as  pensions  for  those  Avho  are  in 
need. 

Coming  now  down  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  itself,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  budget  as  such  is  practically 
unknown  even  when  there  is  provision 
fill'  the  same  in  the  charter.  There  is 
no  provision  for  the  budget  in  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  governing  cities  of  the 
5th  and  6th  classes.  In  practice  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
makes  some  kind  of  an  estimate  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope,  but  that  esti- 
mate is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
a  consideration  of  the  proposed  exnendi- 
ture  for  streets  and  highways  and  pos- 
sibly for  that  im]iort;int  political  (irgaii- 
ization  of  a  small  town — the  volunteer 
fire  department.  The  street  and  hiirh- 
way  problem,  including  sidewalks, 
cross-overs,  lighting,  gutters  and  sew- 
ers is  the   most   important   problem   in 


every  small  city.  Usualh'  none  of  the 
trustees  have  any  idea  of  the  avail- 
able revenues,  or  of  any  systematic  ex- 
penditure of  these  revenues,  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  experience  of 
these  cities  where  budgets  are  in  vogue 
that  the  services  of  experienced  bud- 
get-makers are  necessary  to  prevent 
errors.  For  example,  in  a  recent  case 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
appropriated  all  but  $5.00  of  the  avail- 
able revenue,  but  forgot  to  include  over 
$1,000.00  required  by  the  legal  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  that  oversight, 
other  item.s  aggregating  about  $600.00 
had  been  overlooked.  Fortunately  he 
had  also  overlooked  about  $2,500.00  of 
available  revenue,  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  the  budget  and 
have  a  surplus  for  emergencies.  In 
some  cities  where  the  budget  system  is 
in  use  the  budget  is  made  up  to  include 
the  estimates  of  expenditures  out  of 
Ijond  moneys  and  for  the  public  utili- 
ties owned  by  the  city. 

The  spread  of  the  budget  system  of 
accounting  has  been  very  slow,  but 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced  the 
method  has  been  continued  and  has  met 
with  the  approval  not  only  of  the  legis- 
lative body  and  the  officials  of  the 
city,  but  with  that  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  improvement  clubs. 

The  classification  of  the  budget  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  the  classifica- 
tion required  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  This  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
Controller's  report  form  requires  this 
classification  and  experience  has  shown 
that  with  minor  exceptions  the  classi- 
fication is  entirely  a  practical  one.  The 
budget  estimates  are  considered  tenta- 
tve  only.  It  nearly  always  happens 
that  certain  accounts  are  considerably 
overdrawn  whereas  others  show  a  good 
balance,  there  being  no  limitation  of 
a  one-twelfth  act.  This  flexibilty  is 
a  great  aid  to  efficient  government. 

The  need  of  small  towns  for  expert 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their 
budgets  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  usually  a  change  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  legislative  body  every  two 
years.  There  is  probably  no  piililie 
di  tv    more    thankless    than    that    of    a 
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trustee  in  a  small  town.  The  adoption 
of  a  budget  system  has  made  possible 
the  carrying  out  of  a  policy,  in  spite  of 
the  change  of  personnel,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  acquisition  of  a  motor  tire  truclv 
out  of  current  revenues,  the  payments 
to  be  made  in  two  or  three  fiscal  years. 

Wherever  installed,  the  budget  sys- 
tem has  had  the  two-fold  tendency  of 
allowing  a  sufficient  amount  for  street 
work  without  depriving  other  depart- 
ments and  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  tax  rate  within  limits.  Coupled 
with  expert  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  should  be 
mentioned  the  need  of  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  by  competent  authority  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  advanced  that  such  audit 
eoxdd  be  made  efficiently  by  one  of  the 
State  departments,  but  it  is  here  sug- 
gested that  such  audit  under  State  con- 
trol must  necessarily  fail  of  its  pur- 
pose, because  of  the  tendency  to  get 
into  a  rut,  because  of  political  inter- 
ference and  influence,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  account- 
ants, and  above  all,  because  of  the  in- 
difference of  the  State  officials  to  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  their  citizens. 

The  State  of  California  is  unique  in 
that  its  cities  have  a  greater  amount  of 
home   rule   than  those   of  other  States 


and  there  is  constant  experimenting 
going  on  with  various  devices  of  muni- 
cipal government.  These  experiments 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  financial  policy 
of  the  municipality  should  be  sub.iect  to 
review  by  competent,  nnpre.judiced, 
outside  authority. 

Classification  of  expenditures  has 
been  attempted  through  the  medium  of 
funds,  with  the  result  that  instead  of 
having  a  General  Fund  with  many  ac- 
counts in  analysis  (as  in  San  Francisco 
for  example),  there  have  been  created 
Salary  Funds,  Street  Funds,  Sewer 
Funds.  Lighting  Funds,  etc.  In  order 
to  create  these  funds  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  allocate  either  a  portion  of  the 
miscellaneous  revenues  (such  as  li- 
censes) or  to  fix  a  tax  rate  for  the 
specific  fund,  always  with  the  result 
that  the  amount  so  set  aside  is  either 
too  large  or  too  small  for  the  purpose 
intended. 

The  introduction  of  the  budget  sys- 
tem of  accounting  had  made  it  possible 
to  return  to  the  simpler  methods  where 
there  is  only  one  fund  for  general  pur- 
poses, thus  permitting  great  flexibility, 
and  safeguarding  the  control  by  the 
appropriations  made  to  the  various 
accounts. 


A    NEW    DEPARTMENT 


At  the  request  of  a  city  attorney  we 
have  established  a  new  department  in 
"Pacific  Municipalities,"  a  department 
wherein  cities  and  towns  may  advertise 
free  of  charge  any  machinery  or  equip- 
ment whicli  they  may  desire  to  sell  or 
exchange. 

The  larger  cities  often  outgrow  the  use 
of  apparatus  belonging  to  their  street, 
water  or  fire  departments,  whicli  the 
smaller  towns  may  be  able  to  use  to  good 
advantage.  Again,  one  municipality 
may  have  a  surplus  of  street  department 
equipment  which  it  might  readily  ex- 
change with  another  municipality  for 
additional  equipment  for  its  fire  depart- 
ment, for  instance. 


In  sliort,  it  is  proposed  to  have  "'Paci- 
fic ^Municipalities"  serve  as  a  clearing 
liouse  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  mu- 
nicipal machinery  and  supplies.  This 
same  idea  is  being  successfully  carried 
out  in  regard  to  farming  macliinery  in 
tlie  Grangers'  and  Farmers'  Unions  in 
tlie  State  of  "Washington,  and  there  is 
apparently  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  municipal  machinery. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  idea  will 
meet  with  your  approval  and  hearty  sup- 
port, and  as  often  as  the  occasion  arises 
you  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  de- 
partment, mailing  your  notice  or  copy 
to  "Pacific  Municipalities,"  Pacific 
Building,  San  Francisco. 
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THE   PLANE    OF    ORDINARY   HIGH  TIDE 

AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO  CITIES  LOCATED  ON  TIDAL  WATERS 

Written  Expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities 

By  OTTO  VON  GELDERN,  Consulting  Engineer 

;  Editor's    Note: — Mr.    Otto    von    Geldem,    Consulting:  Engineer,  has  been  in  active  practice  on 
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Introduction. 

What  is  ordinaiy  high  water?  At 
first  thought  this  question  maj'  be  with- 
out interest  to  anybody. 

Higher  water  is  of  importance  to 
shipping  because  it  shows  that  in  shal- 
low tidal  channels  the  master  of  the 
vessel  may  count  upon  an  additional 
depth  of  four  or  five  or  six  feet,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  abov(>  the  datum  plane 
of  his  chart,  which  is  usually  the  low- 
est water.  The  low  water  and  the  high 
water  are  of  commercial  importance, 
for  the  reason  that  ocean  trafi'ie  and 
marine  insurance  must  consider  these 
planes  seriously. 

In  municipal  work  of  bay  cities  the 
highest  tide  is  a  gauge  for  the  height 
of  wharves  and  warehouse  structures, 
while  the  low  tide  governs  the  height 
of  important  water  front  foundations. 
Sewer  outlets,  too,  must  give  consid- 
eration to  both  planes,  and  there  are 
many  other  features  in  municipal  work 
that  depend  upon  these  extreme  tidal 
planes. 

Again,  on  the  bordering  tide  lauds 
certain  industries,  such  as  fishing,  oys- 
ter    cultivation,     clam     digging     and 


others  have  a  business  interest  in  the 
low  water  line. 

We  see  what  an  important  part  the 
range  of  the  tide  jilays  in  our  daily 
life.  But  ordinary  higli  water,  an  am- 
biguous term,  has  not  given  any 
anxiety  to  any  one,  nor  would  there  be 
any  reason  for  a  definition  of  the  term 
ordinary  high  water,  if  the  three  words 
did  not  contain  within  their  meaning 
the  boundary  of  proprietary  lands  on 
ocean  or  bay  shores. 

On  the  shores  of  our  bays,  as  well  as 
on  the  ocean  shore,  the  limit  of  the 
ownership  of  proprietary  land  is  de- 
fined by  law  as  the  line  of  ordinary 
high  water. 

About  this  line  the  high  tides  oscil- 
late. The  higher  high  waters  overlap  it 
and  the  lower  high  waters  do  not 
reach  it. 

The  land  below  or  beyond  ordinary 
high  water  line  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  all  the  people  and, 
according  to  our  law,  cannot  be  the 
property  of  any  individual  proprietor. 
This  land  is  divided  into  two  classes — • 
submerged  land,  which  is  below  ordi- 
nary   low   water   line,    and    tide    land, 
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which  is  above  ordinary  low  water 
line,  but  below  ordinary  high  water 
line,  and  whieh  eonstitiites  the  shores 
of  ovir  harbors. 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  upon 
which  the  Spanish  and  [Mexican  laws 
are  directly  founded,  the  boundary  of 
proprietary  ownership  was  made  to 
conform  to  the  line  of  extraordinary 
high  tide.  The  non-proprietary  sea- 
shore is  defined  by  the  [Mexican  law  as: 
"All  that  space  of  ground  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  sea  in  their  highest 
annual  swells,  whether  in  winter  or  in 
summer," 

In  the  [\Iediterraneau.  where  the 
range  of  the  tide  is  small,  and  where 
the  highest  high  tide  level  does  not 
diti'er  greatly  from  the  lowest  high 
tide  level,  the  highest  tidal  mark  makes 
a  rational  and  easily  discernible  boun- 
dary. But  in  localities  where  there  is 
a  considerable  tiuctuatiou  in  the  high 
tide  levels,  and  where  the  rare  and 
extraordinary  high  tides  differ  greatly 
in  level  from  those  of  the  lesser  high 
tides,  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
a  mean  plane  of  high  water,  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  plane,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  th(>  foreshore  of  marsh  lands, 
which  would  be  lost  to  agricultural 
development  if  the  highest  tide  of  the 
year  were  made  the  boundary  of  pro- 
prietary ownership. 

The  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Land 
Act  of  1850  ceded  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  the  lands  of  this  character  for 
the  purpo.se  of  ultimate  reclamation  by 
State  power  and  authority,  Probabl.v 
all  of  such  land  has  been  disposed  of 
to  private  owners  by  this  time,  to  whom 
it  was  sold  at  very  low  rates  with  the 
obligation  of  reclamation,  (ienerall.v, 
this  obligation  has  remained  an  uiiftd- 
fiUed  one,  and  only  within  recent  years 
has  the  effort  been  made  to  meet  the 
original  intent  and  piirpose  of  this  Act, 

The  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of 
our  bays,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pro- 
prietary in  character,  lie  between  the 
highest  high  tide  contour  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  ordinary  high  tide  con- 
tour on  the  water  side,  Whege  this 
.sort  of  land  is  level  or  nearly  so,  the 
foreshore  area  may  embrace  a  border 
having   a   width    of   several   miles,    de- 


jiending  upon  the  grade  or  the  slope 
between  the  lower  and  the  upper  limit. 

The  English  doctrine  declares  that 
the  tide  lands  up  to  ordinary  high  tide 
line  have  their  title  in  the  sovereign; 
that  they  are  not  proprietary  lands  sub- 
ject to  sale;  but  that  the  title  shall 
remain  in  the  sovereign  and  shall  liw 
held  by  him  and  his  successors  as  huig 
as  the  kingdom  shall  endure ;  and  that 
such  lands  are  not  ordinarily  sub.ject 
to  alienation.  The  foreshore  up  to  or- 
dinary high  water  line  is  therefore  free 
to  the  use  of  the  people.  This  is  liased 
upon  a  law  of  nature  that  certain  ele- 
ments (if  we  may  so  designate  tiienii 
cannot  be  lawfully  in  the  possessidii  nf 
individual  owners,  like  the  air  and  run- 
ning water. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  lis  what  an 
important  line  the  ordinary  high  tide 
contour  has  become,  since  it  limits  defi- 
nitely the  proprietary  ownership  of 
harbor  lands  toward  the  bay.  Wliat 
then  is  ordinary  high  tide,  and  how 
may  it  be  derived  .' 

The   Cause  of  the   Tides. 

Before  taking  up  the  determination 
of  the  ordinary  high  water  plane,  it  is 
essential  to  refer  briefly  to  the  causes 
of  the  tides,     • 

The  tides  are  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tive forces  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
The  law  of  gravity  governs  their  com- 
bined and  relative  action.  The  two 
l)odies  pull  together  when  they  are  in 
the  same  plane,  with  the  earth  either 
at  one  end  or  in  the  middle  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon:  and  at  such 
times  the  greatest  tidal  effects  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  then  known  as  spring 
tides.  Again,  the  two  forces  tend  to 
minimize  each  other  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
at  such  times  the  tidal  effects  are  least, 
which  are  then  known  as  neap  tides. 
Since  the  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth  once  in  twenty-seven  and  one- 
third  clays,  or  once  in  twenty-nine  and 
one-half  days  to  catch  up  witli  the  ap- 
parent shift  of  the  sun  during  that 
period,  these  positions,  with  their  tidal 
effects  will  repeat  themselves,  speaking 
generally,  twice  within  the  month. 

The  tidal  effect  of  the  moon  is  hu-iier 
than  that  of  the  sun. 
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The  mass  of  the  moon  is  1/27,000,000 
that  of  the  suu,  and  the  smi's  attrae- 
i  tion    because    of    its    superior    mass    is 
i  therefore  27,000,000  times  greater  than 
I  that  of  the  moon.     The  distance  of  the 
moou  from  the  earth,  however,  is  only 
(  1/390  of  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  at- 
I  traction    of    the    moon    because    of   its 
'  closer     position     is     58,750,000     times 
L:iiater  than  that  of  the  sun.    The  ratio 
between   these   two    values   makes    the 
miion  a  tide-producing  factor  which  is 
2.1>i  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 
The  tidal  effect  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  is  not  a  direct  attraction  but  a 
differential  one,  and  it  is  therefore  in- 
versely   proportional    to    the    cubes    of 
their  distances  and  not  to  the  squares. 
The  expression  becomes : 
27,058,000 


ssg^* 


0.46 


that  is,  the  sun  pidls  with  a  power 
which  is  46%,  or  less  than  half  that  of 
the  moon.  Or,  if  we  call  their  com- 
bined pull  100%.  the  moon's  portion  of 
it  is  681/2%  and  the  sun's  portion 
311/4%.  At' full  moon  and  at  new  moon 
we  have  a  100%  effect  and  at  quad- 
ratures the  lunar  tide  is  681/0%  and  the 
solar  tide' 311/2%. 

There  are  additional  _  flood  factors, 
due  to  the  moon's  position,  such  as  its 
perigee  and  apogee,  and  its  declination; 
as  well  as  the  earth's  perihelion  or 
aphelion,  but  the  main  and  predomi- 
nating influence  is  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon. 

Local  conditions  govern  the  extent  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  While  the 
principles  here  discussed  embody  the 
direct  cause,  the  effects  of  the  cause  are 
modified  by  the  shore  topography  and  its 
characteristics,  into  which  enter  all  the 
local  conditions  that  make  up  the  hy- 
drography of  the  particular  coast  line, 
bay,  harbor,  inlet  or  sound  with  which 
we  happen  to  be  concerned. 

The  Moon 's  Position  in  Reference  to  the 
Equator. 

The  moon's  declination,  or  its  posi- 
tion above  and  below  the  equator,  af- 
fects the  diurnal  inequality  of  tJie 
tides,  as  will  be  explained  later  on.  The 
moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  at  a  mean  angle  of  5°   8', 


and  it  therefore  ascends  above  this 
plane  and  falls  below  it  within  a  range 
of  10°  16'.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
again  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator  at  an  angle  of  23°  27',  so  that 
the  moon's  position  north  and  south  of 
the  equator  will  vary  from  a  maximum 
of  28°  35',  when  the  moon's  ascending- 
node  coincides  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
to  a  minimum  of  18°  19',  nine  and  one- 
third  j^ears  later,  when  this  node  is  in 
the  autumnal  equinox.  The  nodal 
points,  or  paints  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  the 
ecliptic  are  not  fixed,  but  are  constantly 
shifting  in  one  direction,  completing  a 
full  cycle  from  one  equinox  to  the  same 
equinox  again  in  about  nineteen  years. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  range  varyi^ig 
from  57°  10'  in  months  of  the  maximum 
.vear  to  one  of  36°  38'  in  those  of  the 
minimum  year  within  the  period  of  one 
lunar  cycle.  These  extremes  in  position 
of  the  moon  in  reference  to  the  equator 
are  not  without  their  influence  upon  the 
tides  of  the  temperate  zones.  For  in- 
stance, the  tides  that  occur  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  are  af- 
fected by  this  declination  and  modified 
in  turn  by  the  other  flood  factors  above 
referred  to.  Combinations  of  these  fac- 
tors produce  varying  tidal  results,  and 
for  this  reason  (and  to  be  more  or  less 
precise)  no  tidal  data  may  be  consid- 
ered as  complete  unless  they  involve  the 
observations  and  deductions  for  a  full 
lunar  c.ycle  of  about  nineteen  years, 
when  the  combinations  will  again  recur 
in  the  same  sequence. 

The  Moon's  Effect. 

Were  there  no  moon,  the  tides  would 
be  very  small,  and  the  result  would  he 
rather  a  disastrous  one  for  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

In  all  our  coast  harbors  the  serai- 
diurnal  tides  play  a  very  important  part 
in  keeping  the  entrances  from  the  ocean 
open  to  the  sea  and  the  harbors  acces- 
ffible.  Twice  daii.v  these  inland  bays  are 
flooded  with  a  huge  prism  of  water,  and 
twice  daily  this  large  volume  passes 
again  to  the  sea ;  the  currents  produced 
by  flood  and  ebb  keep  open  the  channels 
that  lead  to  the  bay.  The  ocean  .swell, 
acting  like  a  gigantic  steam-shovel,  at- 
tempts to  close  up  the  harbor  entrances 
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and  to  obliterate  them  by  throwing  up 
barriers  of  sand  from  the  outside,  which 
the  littoral  currents  shape  into  bars  and 
spits.  Through  these  the  tidal  currents 
force  their  way  and  create  channels  that 
are  made  use  of  by  ships.  The  greater 
the  area  of  the  harbor,  and  the  greater 
the  rise  of  its  tides,  the  deeper  and  bet- 
ter will  be  the  channels  that  lead  into  it. 
The  moon  is,  therefore,  an  extremely 
useful  attendant ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  dredge 
with  a  power  to  do  mechanical  work  of 
which  we  can  have  but  a  very  limited 
conception.  A  moonless  earth  would 
mean  to  us  an  inaccessible  ocean  beach. 
Shipping  and  the  world's  commerce 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  under 
such  conditions,  and  we  can  imagine 
that  the  population  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  would  be  contined  to  the  in- 
terior, jiroliably  to  the  mountainous  re- 
gions and  to  the  rivers,  and  that  our  civ- 
ilization could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  become  what  it  is  today.  ]Mate- 
rial  influences  are.  after  all.  the  pre- 
dominating and  prevailing  powers  that 
mould  and  shape  the  environments,  the 
development  and  the  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  Diurnal  Inequality  of  the  Tides. 

We  have  on  the  Pacitie  Coast  a  cer- 
tain tidal  condition  that  does  not  pre- 
vail everywhere.  This  phenomenon  i.-> 
known  as  the  diurnal  ineqiiality  of  the 
tides.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  this — 
that  the  two  high  waters  and  the  two 
low  waters  occurring  within  twenty- 
four  hours  are  more  or  less  unerpial  in 
height.  We  have  a  higher  high  water 
and  a  lesser  high  water;  and  a  lower 
low  water  and  a  greater  low  water 
within  a  tidal  day.  The  sequence  is  like 
this:  After  the  lower  low  water  of  the 
day  the  tide  rises  to  the  lesser  hiszh 
w^ater;  from  this  stage  follows  the 
"small  run-out"  to  the  greater  low 
water,  M'hich  may  be  small  in  amount ; 
this  stage  is  succeeded  by  the  rise  to 
higher  high  water,  when  the  tide  will 
reach  the  highest  elevation  for  that  day : 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  great  run-out 
of  the  day,  when  the  tide  will  drop  from 
its  highest  elevation  to  its  lowest  level, 
involving  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
flow  to  the  lower  ebb  stage.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  two-step  rise,  interrupted 


at  the  middle,  followed  by  a  continuous 
fall  from  the  upper  level  to  the  lower 
level. 

These  inequalities  again  vary  from 
day  to  day,  with  the  declination  of  the 
moon  as  explained  heretofore.  They 
are  greatest  as  the  moon  reaches  its 
maximum  declination  either  north  or 
south  ;  that  is.  the  dift'erences  between 
the  levels  of  the  two  high  waters  and 
the  two  low  waters  are  greatest  near 
these  two  semi-monthly  occasions,  two 
weeks  apart,  when  the  moon  has  reached 
its  maximum  positions,  once  above  and 
once  below  the  equator;  and  these  dif- 
ferences disappear — that  is,  the  two 
high  waters  of  the  same  day  will  tend 
to  equalize  each  other,  and  the  two  low 
waters  of  the  same  day  will  also  assume 
equal  levels,  when  the  moon  is  in  or 
near  its  equatorial  position,  which  oc- 
curs, generally  speaking,  twice  in  each 
month. 

This  condition,  which  creates  two  sets 
of  high  waters  diifering  from  each  other 
from  daj'  to  day  in  certain  recurring 
intervals,  makes  it  difficult  to  state  defi- 
nitely what  ordinary  high  water  shall 
be.  The  terms  "high  water"  and  "low 
water"  do  not,  therefore,  eonvej-  an 
exact  meaning. 

In  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  for  in- 
stance, the  high  water  heights  vary  be- 
tween an  extreme  of  6.8  of  the  highest 
spring  tide  to  the  other  extreme  of  3.6 
of  the  smallest  high  neap  tide ;  the  dif- 
ference is  3.2  feet  and  between  them 
there  are  any  number  of  high  waters. 
Ordinary  high  water  must  lie  some- 
where within  the  range  of  the  highest 
high  and  the  lowesf  high  tide;  and  to 
determine  that  somewhere  upon  sound 
reasoning  and  in  some  manner  commen- 
surate with  the  legal,  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  which  it  is  to  meet — that 
is,  to  fulfill  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
law  in  dealing  with  a  practical  condi- 
tion of  life  is  a  problem  that  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  thought  and  serious 
reflection. 

The  Late  Judge  Field's  Definition  of 
Ordinary  High  Water. 

The  law  v.-hieh  has  laid  down  the 
plane  of  ordinary  high  water  as  the 
limit  of  proprietary  land  has  not   de- 
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fined  the  manner  in   wliieli   the   plane 
shall  be  derived. 

The  late  Judge  Field  has  rendered  a 
decision  in  which  ordinary  high  water 
is  defined  as 

"the  limit  reached  by  the  neap 
tides — that  is,  those  tides  which 
happen  between  the  full  and  the 
change  of  the  moon  twice  in  every 
twentv-four  hours.'" — (18  Califor- 
nia, p".  21.) 

This  definition  leaves  the  matter  in 
greater  confusion  than  ever,  and  it 
shows  that  the  very  able  jurist,  whose 
thoughts  were  expressed  so  clearly  in 
legal  matters,  failed  to  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples that  make  up  the  phenomenon  of 
the  tide. 

Neap  tides  do  occur  between  the  full 
moon  and  the  new  moon  and  vice  versa, 
but  not  on  every  day  between  these  two 
phases,  and  they  «re  about  seven  and 
one-half  days  from  either  i)liase.  Neap 
tides  occur  when  the  uioon  is  in  its  cjuar- 
ters,  half-way  between  full  moon  and 
the  new  moon  and  are  confined  to  three 
or  four  days  during  that  phase.  Half- 
way between  the  springs  and  the  neaps 
occur  what  may  be  called  the  octants, 
or  three-cpiarter  tides,  and  they,  too, 
may  have  a  range  of  three  or  four  days. 
Between  a  full  and  a  new  moon,  there- 
fore, we  may  group  four  distinct  and 
characteristic  tidal  phases  of  three  and 
three-fourths  days  each,  viz:  Spring 
tides,  waning  octant  tides,  neap  tides, 
and  waxing  octant  tides,  which  run 
again  into  the  next  spring  tides.  In 
each  phase  there  is  also  a  waxing  and 
a  waning  period.  The  spring  tides  in- 
crease to  their  maximum  height  for  one 
or  two  tides  and  then  wane  into  the 
octants;  the  octants  wane  and  gradxT- 
ally  merge  into  the  neaps;  the  neaps 
wane  to  the  lowest  level,  where  they 
remain  for  one  or  two  tides  and  then 
wax  again  into  the  octants;  the  octants 
wax  and  merge  again  into  the  spring 
tides,  and  so  on. 

It  is-  a  gradual  process  of  rising  and 
falling,  which  repeats  itself  with  as- 
tronomical regularity.  Time  and  tide 
are  truly  synonymous  terms,  for  the 
Avord  "tide"  means  "time"  in  its  truest 
sense — that  is.  visible  progress  of  dura- 
tion. 


To  refer  again  to  the  definition  of 
ordinary  high  water  as  given  by  the  late 
Judge  Field,  we  are  now  convinced  that 
this  is  no  definition  at  all,  for  the  neap 
tides  do  not  happen  twice  in  every 
twent.y-four  hours  between  full  moon 
and  new  moon,  but  they  are  confined  to 
a  much  shorter  period,  a  period  of  three 
and  three-fourths  days,  which  begins 
about  5V2  or  6  days  after  either  full 
moon  or  new  moon,  and  which  ends 
about  51/0  or  6  days  before  new  moon 
or  full  mooik 

Again,  it  is  vague  to  say  that  ordi- 
nary high  water  shall  be  "the  limit 
reached  by  the  neap  tides."  Neap  tides 
have  a  range  as  well  as  spring  tides. 
If  the  great  jurist  had  said ;  the  high- 
est of  the  neap  tides  or  the  mean  height 
of  the  higher  neap  tides  (for  there  is  a 
high-water  large  and  a  higK-water  small 
in  neap  tides  as  well  as  in  spring  tides), 
or  if  he  had  stated;  the  mean  of  all 
the  neap-tides,  there  would  have  been 
an  understanding  and  a  precedent,  but 
in  this  ambiguous  language  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  us,  nor  anything  to  de- 
fine wliat  was  meant. 
The  Engineer's  Definition  of  Ordinary 
High-Water  Plane. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  two  de- 
terminations have  been  oifered  by  hy- 
draulic engineers. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Hughes  of  Los  Angeles 
maintains  that  ordinary  liigh  water  is 
the  mean  of  the  diurnal  higher  set  of 
high  waters,  eliminating  the  diurnal 
lower  high  waters  altogether. 

]\lr.  Otto  von  Geldern  maintains  that 
ordinary  high  water  is  the  mean  of  all 
the  semi-diurnal  high  waters,  no  mat- 
ter whether  large  or  small,  for  a  pe- 
riod long  enough  to  make  the  mean 
definite. 

Naturally,  these  two  planes  dif- 
fer, aiul  they  will  difl:"er  for  each  in- 
dividual bay  or  harbor.  Mr.  Hughes' 
plane  being  tlK'  higher  of  the  two. 

The  plane  proposed  by  Mr.  Otto  von 
Geldern  leaves  the  diflierence  between 
the  two  in  favor  of  proprietary  owner- 
ship, for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  main  consideration  in  fixing 
this  boundary  is  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  cultivation  of  our  marshes. 
To  neglect  their  agricultural  possibil- 
itv  and  to  leave  them  as  an  uncultivated 
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foreshore  is  neither  ornamental  nor  use- 
ful. 

2.  A  difference  of  six  inches  may  in- 
volve an  enormous  area  of  cultivable 
marsh.  Such  a  marsh  may  be  absolutely 
dry  more  than  half  of  the  time,  and  as  a 
harbor  conserving  element  it  may  be 
absolutely  valueless.  Land  of  this  kind 
may  be  reclaimed  without  any  possible 
injury  to  the  channels  of  the  harbor. 

3.  Precedent  has  established  this 
plane  in  older  countries.  In  England 
the  "mean  level  of  high  water"  (the 
ordinary  high  water  plane)  is  defined 
as  the  average  height  to  which  both 
spring  and  neap  tides  rise  on  a  shore, 
as  ascertained  over  a  lengthened  period. 

Under  the  English  law  it  is  not  the 
average  of  recurring  higher  high  waters 
which  is  made  ordinary  high  water,  but 
it  is  the  mean  of  all  high  waters  deter- 
mined from  a  period  of  sufficient  length 
to  make  the  elevation  definite. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was 
questioned  unofficially  by  the  writer 
as  to  the  definition  of  ordinary  high 
water  applied  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  I'^nited  States.  He  replied  that  this 
plane  had  not  been  fixed  by  the  Sur- 
vey, but  that  he.  without  going  into  the 
problem,  preferred  a  definition  which 
will  involve  all  high  waters.  He  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  the  mean  of  all 
high  waters  is  readily  obtained,  and  that 
it  seems  to  conform  more  closely  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ordinary. 

4.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
established  a  plane  which  is  known 
as  "City-Base."  The  Engineering  De- 
partment has  determined  the  relative 
height  of  this  plane  to  other  tidal 
planes,  using  the  harbor  plane  of  the 
LTnited  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, known  as  the  mean  of  the  lower 
low  waters  of  each  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  locality  of  Fort  Point,  as 
the  origin.  The  city-base  (intended 
to  be  the  water  front  wharf  height)  is 
11.77  feet  above  the  harbor  plane.  Mean 
or  ordinary  high  water  is  stated  to  be 
6.67  feet  below  city-base,  or  5.10  feet 
above  the  harbor  plane.  This  deter- 
mination by  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
agrees  with  a  plane  which  is  the  mean 
of  all  the  high  waters  of  this  harbor, 
including  all  the  higher  high  waters  and 
all  the  lower  high  waters. 


Mean  Sea-Level. 

The  standard  plane  about  which  all 
the  tides  oscillate  and  which  may  be 
assumed  as  of  equal  elevation  every- 
where, is  mean  sea  level,  or  mean  tide 
level.  This  plane  is  an  imaginary  one, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  of  as  great  an  im- 
portance as  the  imaginary  circle  called 
the  equator  or  as  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich is  to  the  earth. 

]Mean  sea  level  is  a  fixed  plane,  while 
all  the  other  tidal  planes  may  differ. 
It  is  usually  the  case  that  in  the  upper 
parts  of  a  bay  or  an  inlet  the  tides  rise 
higher  and  fall  lower  than  in  the  lower 
localities,  so  that  the  harbor  plane  of 
reference,  which  is  usually  the  lowest 
water,  or  the  mean  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  lowest  tidal  stages  (in  San 
Francisco  Bay  it  is  the  mean  of  the 
diurnal  lower  low  waters)  is  not  fixed 
fur  the  entire  harbor  or  bay.  The  high 
water  planes,  too,  may  differ  and  the 
ordinary  high  water  plane  need  not 
necessarily  agree  in  elevation  for  all 
})ay  localities.  It  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  range  of  the  tide — that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  high  and  low  water; 
the  greater  the  range  for  a  certain  lo- 
cality the  higher  will  be  the  high  water 
plane  and  the  lower  the  low  water  plane 
as  compared  with  some  other  locality 
where  the  range  is  not  so  great.  But 
the  mean  sea  level,  or  mean  tide  level, 
remains  the  same,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  it  is  nsually  the  stand- 
ard to  which  the  local  tidal  range  is 
adjusted,  so  that  the  tides  may  rise  as 
much  above  this  assumed  standard  as 
they  fall  below  it. 

The  Mean  of  All  High  Waters,  the  Plane 

That  Adapts  Itself  Better  Than 

Any  Other. 

In  the  determination  of  the  plane 
of  ordinary  high  water  we  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
its  establishment  is.  after  all,  a  matter 
of  choice.  If  we  agree  upon  what  it 
shall  be.  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  it  definiteh"  by  a  proper  descrip- 
tion. 

No.  1.  If  we  agree  that  it  shall  be 
the  average  of  all  the  high  waters  of 
spring     tides,    confining     oiirselves     to 
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this  particular  tidal  period  exclusively, 
and  using  both  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  high  tides  of  each  day  during 
such  period,  we  shall  obtain  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  reference  plane. 

No.  2.  If  we  use  the  average  of  the 
higher  high  waters  of  each  day  in  the 
year,  eliminating  the  lesser  high  tides, 
we  shall  obtain  an  elevation  above  the 
reference  plane  which  will  not  differ 
very  much  from  No.  1.  but  which  will 
probably  range  a  tenth  or  two  higlier 
than  it. 

No.  3.  If  we  agree  that  it  shall  be 
the  average  of  all  the  high  waters  of 
neap  tides,  confining  ourselves  to  this 
particular  tidal  period  exclusively,  and 
iising  V)oth  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
high  tides  of  each  day  during  such  pe- 
riods, we  shall  obtain  a  certain  eleva- 
tion above  the  reference  plane,  which 
maj'  be  one  foot  or  more  below  Nos. 
1  and  2. 

No.  4.  If  we  use  the  average  of  the 
smaller  high  waters  of  each  day  in  the 
j'ear.  eliminating  the  semi-diurnal 
greater  high  waters  altogether,  we  shall 
obtain  an  elevation  above  the  reference 
plane  which  will  not  differ  very  much 
from  No.  3,  but  which  will  probably 
range  a  tentli  or  two  lower  than  it. 

The  average  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  will 
yield  a  result  which  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  average  of  Nos.  2  and 
4,  and  which  is  ordinary  high  water. 
For  practical  purposes  it  is  not  well 
to  confine  ourselves  to  specific  periods 
or  phases,  but  to  tal^e  all  the  higli 
waters  as  we  find  them  from  day  to  day, 
twice  dailj',  for  a  long  period  and  to 
take  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of 
them.  The  resulting  average  of  such 
semi-diurnal  high  tides,  without  dis- 
criminating as  to  their  being  the 
greater  high  or  the  lesser  high,  and 
without  an.y  discrimination  as  to  springs 
or  neaps  is  the  plane  of  ordinary  high 
water. 

To  the  writer  the  mean  of  all  high 
waters  appeals  strongly  as  the  most 
suitable.  Anyone  will  understand  its 
definition.  It  does  not  require  a  tidal 
expert  to  deduce  it  or  to  explain  its 
origin.  It  is  applicable  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  State  of  California,  be- 
cause of  the  considerable  range  of  liigh 
waters,   and  because   any  plane  six  or 


eight  inches  higher  will  overtop  the  cul- 
tivable marshes  of  our  bays  and  exclude 
them  legally  from  reclamation. 

It  shoukl  be  remembered  that  such 
determination  holds  good  strictly  for 
that  particular  locality  of  the  harbor 
for  which  it  has  been  made,  and  if  the 
ordinary  high  water  plane  is  to  be  as- 
certained for  other  localities  of  the 
same  harbor  or  bay,  certain  tidal  ob- 
servations and  corrections  are  required. 

The  Coast  Survey  tide  tables  give  the 
necessary  da^  for  these  determinations. 
Decisions  and  Court  Opinions. 

On  January  3,  1911,  a  decision  was 
rendered  by  Judge  Walter  Bordwell  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
California,  No.  64535,  involving  a  tract 
of  tide  land  known  as  location  No.  69, 
situated  in  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro. 

The  engineers  of  the  Army,  who  con- 
stitute our  harbor  authorities,  found 
this  case  of  such  great  interest  to  them 
that  a  special  syllabus  was  published 
of  it  for  the  use  of  its  officers.  In  this 
.syllabus  it  is  stated  that  three  funda- 
mental truths  are  brought  out  in  the  de- 
cision which  are  believed  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention. 

"First — That  certain  powers  and 
rights  are  inherent  in  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State,  and  can  not  be  taken  away 
or  abridged  without  impairing  that  sov- 
ereignty. Instance  the  right  of  a  State 
to  control  and  use  the  harbors  and 
waterways  within  its  borders  and  to 
have  free  access  thereto. 

"Second — That  the  people  of  a  State 
liave  certain  natural  rights  which  the 
State  itself  may  not  denj'  them — as  the 
right  to  use  the  tide  lands  of  the  State 
for  purposes  of  navigation. 

' '  Third — That  a  deed  in  fee  simple  or 
a  grant  or  even  a  lease  which  impairs  a 
natural  right  of  the  public,  such  as  the 
free  use  of  harbors  and  waterways  and 
access  thereto,  is  void." 

In  this  decision  the  point  is  also 
brought  out  very  clearly  that  while 
the  ownership  of  lands  below  ordinary 
high  tide  line  rests  in  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State,  the  law  may  permit  certain 
rights  or  privileges  on  these  lands,  if  a 
greater  public  use  is  served  thereby. 
Judge  Bordwell  recognizes  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  decision,  stating: 

"The  people  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity— as    a    State — hold   title   to    tide 
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lands  in  trust  for  all  the  people,  as  sev- 
eral or  individual  citizens.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  limited  rights 
or  privileges  may  not  be  granted  to  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  may  thereby  be  ad- 
vanced and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to 
pass  and  repass  thereover  and  otlier 
uses  thereof  are  not  substantially 
abridged. 

"Nor  does  it  inhibit  the  investment 
of  qualified  rights  therein  to  owners  of 
abutting  iiplands  by  appropriate  legis- 
lative action. 

"Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  shores  of 
navigable  waters  may  not  be  forever 
alienated  and  conveyed  into  private 
ownership  where  they  are  useless  for 
navigation  purposes  or  where  their  \ise 
for  other  purposes  will  be  of  greater 
public  advantage  or  benefit." 

In  this  case  the  actual  location  of  or- 
dinary high  water  on  the  ground  did 
not  play  an  important  part,  and  al- 
though this  plane  was  recognized  as 
the  legal  boundarv,  it  was  assumed  to 


eoiucide  with  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  a  certain  raneho  along  the  bay  shore. 

The  tidal  boundary  plane  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  importance.  Again 
and  again  the  (jue-stiou  will  be  asked: 
"^Yhat  is  ordinary  high  water?" 

An  opinion  was  rendered  to  the  City 
Council  of  San  Diego  on  Januarv  27, 
1910.  by  the  City  Attorney,  :\lr.  \v.  R. 
Andrews,  who  gave  the  subject  a  very 
exhaustive  study,  and  who  stated  in  his 
official  report : 

"The  city  of  San  Diego  has  no  riglit, 
by  reason  of  her  proprietorship  in  the 
pueblo  lands,  to  any  laud  below  the  line 
of  ordinary  high  tide,  nor  to  any  of  the 
soil  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay  of 
San  Diego." 

In  a  ease  like  this  it  will  be  of  gi'i-at 
importance  to  define  the  line  of  ordi- 
nary high  water.  And  it  is  not  the  only 
case  of  its  kind.  As  the  harbors  grow 
in  importance  and  as  the  agricultural 
developments  of  marsh  lands  progress, 
the  necessity  of  a  proper  definition  of 
this  plane  will  become  more  and  more 
np])areiit. 


I 


COMPETITIVE  BIDS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
' '  Pacific  ^lunicipalities. ' ' 
Dear  Sir: 

Within  the  past  two  months  two 
cities  of  tlie  State  of  California,  requir- 
ing the  services  of  an  accountant,  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  advertise  for 
competitive  bids. 

In  the  first  case  the  desired  service 
was  an  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
municipality  for  a  period  of  six  and 
one-half  years.  The  successful  liidder 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  $10(1.00. 
Assuming  that  an  audit  covering  a 
period  of  six  and  one-half  years  (even 
the  smallest  city  of  the  State)  could  not 
be  made  in  less  than  25  working  days, 
that  would  net  the  successful  bidder 
$4.00  per  day  for  his  work  without  an 
allowance  for  traveling  or  hotel  ex- 
penses. 

In  the  second  case  the  requirements 
were  "for  the  installation  of  an  up-to- 
date  accounting  system,  ineliuling 
books  and  forms  sufficient  to  cover  a 
period  of  at   least   one   year  from   the 


date  of  installation."  The  successful 
bidder  received  the  contract  in  this  in- 
stance for  .$1700.00.  On  the  face  of  it, 
in  the  first  instance  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  audit  is  inadequate  and  in  the 
second  instance,  the  amount  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  accounting  procedure, 
even  including  the  stationery,  is  exces- 
sive.    ' 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
a  liookkeeper  and  an  accountant  as  there 
is  between  a  carpenter  and  an  architect, 
or  between  a  druggist  and  a  i)hysician, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
man  has  been  a  good  bookkeejier  and  is 
able  to  take  off  a  trial  balance  that  he 
is  competent  to  make  an  audit  or  to  in- 
stall an  accounting  procedure  even  in 
the  business  in  wliich  he  has  had  ex- 
perience, to  say  nothing  of  a  line  of 
work  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 
This  a]iplies  with  equal  force  to  govern- 
mental accounting.  That  is  to  say.  to 
the  accounting  of  cities,  counties  and 
States,  where,  in  addition  to  a  thorough 
familiarity     of     accounting     princijiles 
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and  aeeounting  technique,  an  intimate 
{knowledge  of  the  statutes  governing 
(these  various  political  divisions  and 
kheir  officers,  is  essential  for  a  proper 
■service. 

'  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  those 
who  hold  themselves  out  as  public  ac- 
ciiiiiitants  who  are  not  imbued  with 
.Hiii'al  ideas  or  purposes,  and  who  un- 
iliitake  to  make  a  purely  commercial 
I  111  I  position  out  of  what  is  essentially  a 
jlircii'essional  service.  A  very  few  of 
these  try  to  exercise  some  judgment 
u])i)ti  the  approximate  time  that  it  will 
t:i!:r  to  make  an  audit  or  to  install  an 
,hi  Hunting  procedure.  Others  utterly 
iiisregard  that  element.  The  former 
mure  frequently  than  otherwise,  find 
tli.it  they  have  under-estimated  the  time 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  temp- 
tation of  curtailing  the  work  in  order 
t(i  avoid  loss.  The  latter  are  charlatans, 
who.  having  no  other'thought  than  to 
trim  the  work  to  suit  the  fee  are  on  the 
all  rt  for  just  such  opportunities  to  cap- 
tun-  a  "job."  It  is  out  of  these  situ- 
ations that  disappointments  of  and  con- 
Iroversies  with  clients  and  an  indiscrim- 
inate^ condemnation  of  public  account- 
ants have  arisen,  all  of  which  has 
worked  to  the  injury  of  those  who  un- 
dertake to  give  a  ctuid  pro  quo  for 
their  charges. 

The  legal  profession  has'  its  "shy- 
sters". The  medical  profession  its 
"([uacks".  The  dental  profession  and 
the  accounting  profession  suffer  in  a 
similar  way. 

Without  considering  at  all  the  ethics 
of  the  accounting  profession,  a  com- 
parison with  other  professions  will  in- 
dicate that  competitive  bidding  must 
be  unsuccessful'.  If  you  were  to  under- 
take to  engage  the  services  of  a  law- 
yer, a  ])hysician,  or  a  surgeon  uiuler 
conditions  of  competition  you  would 
not  be  successful.  If  in  need  of  the 
services  of  a  lawyer,  you  would  select 
one  who  in  your  judgment  would  be 
most  likely  to  carry  your  ease  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  and  yon  would  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  lawyer  a  retainer  based 
upon  the  lawyer's  reputation,  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  involved  and  your 
financial  ability,  and  to  further  pay 
per  diem  charges  for  ^le  time  of  his 
assistants  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 


For  a  civil  suit  involving  water 
rights,  you  would  be  very  apt  to  en- 
gage a  lawj-er  who  had  specialized  in 
water  litigation.  If  it  were  a  patent 
case,  you  would  engage  a  patent  at- 
torne.v,  and  if  you  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  involved  in  a  criminal  case  you 
would  engage  a  lawyer  who  specialized 
in  ci'iminal  law.  If  in  need  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  you  would  make 
your  selection  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  would  expect  to 
pay  the  phy^cian  regular  rates  with- 
out requiring  nim  to  stipulate  the  num- 
ber of  visits  or  office  treatments  neces- 
sary to  a  cure.  If  in  need  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  surgeon  you  would  make 
your  selection  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished reputation  for  the  particular 
kind  of  skill  needed  and  would  expect 
to  pay  the  surgeon's  charge  to  cor- 
respond therewith,  and  your  ability  to 
pay. 

There  is  no  reasoli  why  the  selection 
of  a  public  accountant  should  be  ap- 
jtroached  from  any  different  standpoint 
or  in  any  different  manner. 

It  is  natural  and  entirely  proper 
that  a  Board  of  Trustees  or  a  City 
Council  should  desire  to  be  apprized  of 
the  probable  cost  of  the  installation  of 
an  accounting  procedure  or  of  an 
audit.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  .such 
information  should  be  given  to  the 
client  by  the  accountant,  but  that  can 
only  be  done  after  the  accountant  has 
examined  the  books  and  accounts,  and 
has  considered  his  client's  desires  and 
requirements. 

Where  in  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lative body  a  cheek  of  the  arithmetical 
accuracy  of  the  books  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
employ  other  than  local  talent, — some 
experienced  bookkeeper,  who  can  prob- 
ably be  engaged  at  $5.00  per  day  or 
even  less,  and  who  could  do  the  work 
in  his  spare  time.  But  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  in  those  cities,  large  or 
small,  where  a  real  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts, or  where  the  installation  of  an 
accounting  procedure  is  desired,  the 
only  real  economy  is  to  engage  an  ac- 
countant of  established  reputation  and 
of  financial  resi>onsil)ility. 
Faithfullv  vours. 

WILLIAM  DOLGE. 
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DISPOSAL    OF    REFUSE    IN    WALLA    WALLA,'   WASHINGTON 

By  CLARENCE  CHURCHMAN 


Editor's  Note:  Tlie  following'  short  article  was  prepared  Ijy  a  student  of  political  science 
in  "Wliitnian  Collegre  for  ttie  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  the  League  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Municipalities,  and  constitutes  part  of  a  survey  of  'Walla  'Walla  being  made  hy  the  Bureau.  Tor 
the  part  of  the  survey  devoted  to  the  government  of  'Walla  'Walla,  see  the  February  issue  of 
Pacific  Municipalities. 


For  convenience  of  treatment,  refuse 
is  classified  by  city  ordinance  as  garb- 
age or  trash.  Garbage  is  defined  by 
the  ordinance  as  "inorganic  matter  of 
every  kind,  subject  to  decay,  such  as 
kitchen  waste,  s'will,  meats,  slops,  vege- 
table products,  and  the  like."  In  the 
same  ordinance,  trash  is  made  to  in- 
clude all  combustible  materials  (weeds, 
paper,  rags,  leaves,  and  branches), 
ashes,  broken  glass,  tin  cans,  and  such 
other  material  as  the  sanitary  inspector 
shall  include,  except  stones,  earth,  ma- 
nure, and  gravel.  These  exceptions  are 
wortliy  of  note  because  there  is  no 
jtrovision  for  them  in  tlie  city's  refuse- 
disposal  s.ystem. 

For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  steps 
in  the  disposal  of  refuse,  we  shall 
consider  the  proposition  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  (1)  The  primary  treat- 
ment, which  includes  the  manner  of 
proparation  for  collection:  (2)  the  col- 
lection; (3)  the  final  disposition.  These 
three  steps  apply  alike  to  garbage  and 
trash  and  may  be  traced  through  the 
treatment  of  each. 

Garbage — Primary  Treatment. 

Bj'  city  ordinance,  it  is  provided  that 
every  place,  residence  or  business, 
where  garbage  is  created  must  have 
water-tight  metallic  receptacle  with 
tight  fitting  covers.  No  specifications 
as  to  size  are  made,  except  that  the 
can  or  cans  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  supplj'  for  the  periods  between  col- 
lections. These  cans  are  to  be  kept  in 
places  convenient  for  the  garbage  col- 
lector. This  last  requirement  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  in 
Walla  Walla  b.-cause  many  of  the  city 
blocks  do  not  liave  alleys,  hence  it  is 
in  obedience  to  the  law  that  many 
garbage  cans  and  refuse  containers  are 


])laced    along    the    streets    in    front    of 
residences   and  places   of  business 

It  is  apparent  from  these  brief  re- 
quirements that  much  is  left  to  thai 
cliscretion  of  the  city  officials  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  garbage  for  the' 
collector.  Unless  strict  supervision  is  I 
kept,  and  close  inspection  made,  the 
primary  treatment  will  be  neglected. 

Final  resr[)onsibility  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  refuse  disposal  rests  with  the 
(Commissioner  of  Public  Safety.  It  is 
his  duty  to  supervise  the  whole  system. 
In  practice,  however,  he  exercises  but 
little  direct  power.  The  officer  who  is 
immediately  responsible  is  the  sanitary 
inspector.  He  is  assisted  by  the  health 
officer,  who,  however,  does  little  active 
work  in  this  line.  He  acts  chiefly  as 
a  supervisory  authority  in  serving  no- 
tices of  nuisances,  and  in  prosecuting 
eases  in  court.  The  sanitary  inspector 
is  also  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  report  to  him  violations  of  the 
law.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  sanitary  officer 
to  keej)  watch  over  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  city,  to  investigate  com- 
plaints, and  to  apply  the  remedy.  He 
is  given  power  to  enforce  through  the 
courts  compliance  with  the  law. 

When  a  survey  of  conditions  is 
made,  we  find  that  around  many  resi- 
dences no  garbage  can  at  all  is  to  be 
seen.  In  these  eases,  the  accumula- 
tions are  either  burned  or  buried  or 
else  the  refuse  is  kept  in  receptacles 
in  the  kitchen  or  other  covered  struct- 
ure for  the  removal  of  which  the  col- 
lector receives  "tip  money"  as  extra 
pay.  Naturally  the  receptacles  which 
may  be  seen  in  use  are  of  many  differ- 
ent sizes  and  shapes,  there  being  no 
requirement  of  a  definite  kind  of  hold- 


population  of  'Walla  'Walla  is  conservatively  estimated  at  20.000.     The  city  has  been 
ommission  form  of  government  since  the  11th  of  September,  1911. 
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er.  One  section  of  the  city,  called 
Isaacs  addition,  uses  cans  of  the  same 
jkind,  and,  consequently,  the  improve- 
iment  in  the  appearance  of  this  part  of 
ithe  city  is  an  object  lesson  for  other 
sections.  In  some  cities,  a  standard 
lean  is  specified  and  required.  Others 
go  so  far  as  to  provide  the  cans  free 
|to  the  users.  Some  effort  at  standard- 
|ization  in  Walla  Walla  should  be  made. 
!  ^loreover,  there  is  a  uoticeable  lack 
(iC  care  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
r;iiis  in  sanitary  condition.  A  more 
vii^iirous  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
ncciled.  In  too  many  instances  the 
cans  are  old  and  leaky,  and  little  effort 
Js  made  to  keep  covers  on  them.  The 
result  is  that  the  contents  are  scat- 
tered about  by  cats  and  dogs,  and  left 
to  decay  on  the  ground. 

The  Collection. 

The  second  step  in  the  disposal  of 
uiiiliage  is  the  collection.  It  is  done 
\>y  a  system  of  private  contract.  By 
this  system,  private  collectors  are  per- 
mitted by  a  license  to  gather  garbage 
at  certain  specified  places.  The  city 
then  undertakes  to  arrange  by  con- 
ttract  with  a  responsible  person  for  the 
removal  of  that  portion  not  removed 
by  arrangement  of  the  owner.  The 
successful  bidder  for  the  contract  with 
ithe  city  agrees  to  handle  all  city  waste 
defined  as  garbage,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  all  trash,  according  to 
city  direction  and  supervision.  The 
iterms  of  the  contract  are  set  forth  in 
an  ordinance. 

For  purposes  of  collection,  the  city 
is  divided  into  two  districts — business 
and  residence.  The  business  district  is 
roughly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  be- 
ginning at  the  intersection  of  Rose  and 
Palouse  streets,  running  with  Rose 
street  to  Sixth ;  along  Sixth  to  Alder ; 
along  Alder  to  Fifth,  thence  to  Poplar 
and  Palouse;  then  back  across  Main 
street  on  Palouse  to  Rose.  It  em- 
braces in  all  about  forty-eight  blocks. 
The  other  portions  of  the  city  with 
few  exceptions  are  included  in  the  resi- 
dence district. 

The  object  of  this  division  is  to  best 
fit  the  time  of  collection  to  the  need. 
In  the  business  district,  the  garbage  is 
to  be  removed  twice  a  week  or  more ; 


in  the  residence  district,  not  less  than 
once  a  week.  The  contract  does  not 
call  for  a  definite  number  of  wagons. 
The  contractor  must  provide  enough 
to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  but  one  wagon 
being  used.  This  wagon  has  capacity 
for  about  two  tons  and  two  trips  a  day 
are  generally  made. 

Garbage  may  be  hauled  also  by  pri- 
vate collectors  with  permit.  Anyone 
may  secure  tjje  privilege  by  paying  a 
license  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter. 
The  private  collector  can  gather  only 
from  those  places  from  which  he  has 
been  given  permission  by  the  owners 
and  by  the  cit.y.  When  this  double 
permit  is  secured  he  is  required  by  or- 
dinance to  report  to  the  sanitary  of- 
ficer or  to  the  city  clerk  the  name  and 
the  address  of  the  owner.  He  is  then 
given  the  number  of  the  can,  where- 
upon he  becomes  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  garbage  at  that  place. 
The  city  authorities  reserve  the  right 
to  annul  the  contracts  at  any  time  pro- 
vided the  regulations  are  not  comijlied 
with. 

The  time  of  collection  for  private 
collectors  is  as  follows:  In  the  months 
of  October,  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February,  before  10  A.  M. 
and  after  10  P.  M. ;  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  before  6  A.  M.  and  after 
6  P.  M.  The  city  collector  is  required 
to  follow  no  schedule  as  to  time  of 
collection.  The  number  of  collectors 
varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 

This  system  as  carried  out  is  open  to 
a  few  noteworthy  criticisms.  In  the 
first  place,  the  ordinance  requiring  on 
every  wagon  a  four-inch  sign  bearing 
the  words  "Scavenger  Wagon,"  is 
not  obeyed  in  a  single  instance.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  vehicles  are  used  in  haul- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  ordinance  re- 
quires that  each  can  have  a  number 
upon  it ;  but  most  of  the  cans  have  no 
numbers  on  them.  Some  have  more 
than  one.  This  condition  renders  it 
impossible  to  obey  the  ordinance  re- 
quiring that  a  record  be  kept  at  the 
city  hall  of  the  number  of  every  can 
and  the  party  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection there.  The  entire  responsibility 
for  proper  collection  by  the  scavenger 
is  thrown  upon  the  sanitary  inspector. 
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The  number  on  the  can  designates  the 
party  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
unless  this  is  put  on,  considerable  con- 
fusion is  lilvely  to  result  as  to  who 
shall  take  the  contents  of  the  can. 
This  is  just  what  happens.  Litigation 
is  common  between  rival  collectors. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  collectors 
are  foreigners  living  outside  the  city 
limits  increases  the  possibility  of  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  collector 
to  collect  the  garbage  from  those  places 
not  visted  by  private  collectors.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  him  to  have 
information  of  these  places  when  no 
record  is  kept  at  the  office.  Too  much 
is  left  to  chance  and  to  the  ability  and 
conscientiousness  of  tlie  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

Final  Disposal. 

]Most  of  the  collectors  are  farmers  or 
gardeners  living  .just  outside  the  city 
limits,  who  xise  the  garbage  as  a  feed 
for  hogs.  It  is  estimated  that  one  ton 
of  ordinary  table  refuse  will  feed  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hogs 
a  day.  Since  very  little  grain  in  addi- 
tion is  needed  to  fatten  the  liogs.  the 
profit  in  this  occupation  is  decidedly 
increased.  No  charge  is  made  for  garb- 
age except  by  such  places  as  hotels  and 
restaurants  where  it  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  three  to  eight  dollars  per 
month.  One  of  the  largest  users  of 
garbage  for  hog-feeding  is  the  city  col- 
lector, who  at  times  feeds  as  many  as 
three  hundred  hogs. 

Trash — Primary  Treatment. 

As  in  the  ease  of  garbage  the  rules 
for  disposal  of  trash  are  prescribed  by 
city  ordinance.  All  material  which  is 
likely  to  be  scattered  about  by  the  wind 
or  other  agency  is  to  be  kept  in  cov- 
ered trash  boxes.  Since  this  is  practi- 
cally the  only  specification  required  by 
law,  there  is  much  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  owner  and  to  the  discretion  of  city 
officials  as  to  the  kind  of  holder.  When 
the  owners  of  the  trash  do  not  provide 
good  trasli  boxes,  w^e  find  that  there  is 
but  little  done,  especially  in  the  resi- 
dence district,  to  apply  the  ordinance. 
The  city  officials  seem  to  serve  more  as 
agents  of  prevention  than  of  construc- 


tion, stepping  in  to  enforce  a  change 
only  when  the  condition  is  especially 
bad.  Often  a  number  of  boxes  are  used 
where  one  would  better  serve  the  pur- 
pose and  would  improve  appearances. 
When  there  is  no  alley  in  the  block, 
as  is  very  often  the  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  trash  holder  along  the 
street.  This  condition  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  to  have  the  boxes  in 
good  condition. 

Collection. 

In  the  business  section  of  tlie  city, 
trash  is  to  be  removed  six  days  out  of 
the  week,  and  in  the  residence  section 
at  least  twice  each  week.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  wagons  used  for  hauling 
the  more  combustible  material.  From 
tlie  business  section  a  large  box  wagon 
is  used,  and  for  the  residence  district, 
smaller  wagons.  The  number  of  wag- 
ons engaged  at  any  one  time  varies  as 
the  need.  Usually  about  four  are  kept 
running,  but  for  a  short  period  in  the 
fall  and  spi-ing,  this  number  is  doubled. 
The  city  collector  must  use  enough 
equipment  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
city  officials  in  keeping  the  streets  and 
alleys  clean.  For  purposes  of  collec- 
tion, the  city  is  divided  and  apportioued 
among  the  drivers  of  the  wagons  who 
have  regular  routes. 

The  people  are  prohibited  by  ordi- 
nance from  throwing  trash  or  rubbish 
of  any  kind  on  the  streets  or  alleys,  or 
to  pile  rubbisli  into  the  streets  for  the 
collectors.  Not  much  is  done  to  enforce 
tliis  ordinance  except  where  the  streets 
are  paved. 

Final  Disposal. 

Trash  that  is  collected  and  removed 
by  the  city  collector  is  dumped  on  a 
tract  of  unproductive  land  to  the  east 
of  the  city  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  limits.  There  is  no  crematory  and 
the  size  of  the  city  does  not  warrant 
one.  The  dumping  grouud  is  at  pre.s- 
ent  about  three  acres  of  a  forty-acre 
tract  owned  by  the  city.  The  trash  is 
dumped  on  the  ground  and  the  com- 
bustible material  is  burned. 

There  has  generally  been  no  definite 
object  in  view  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  refuse  except  to  get  rid  of  it 
for  the  time  being.     In  some  instances, 
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j  however,  the  trash  has  been  used  as  a 
j  filler  in  low  places.  Such  a  purpose  was 
I  carried  out  on  the  west  end  of  Cherry 
j  street  where  the  trash  was  dumped 
;  along  Mill  Creek  to  protect  the  street 

from  being  cut  away  in  high  water.  Un- 
)  fortunately,  no  such  far  reaching  de- 
I  sign  was  apparent  from  the  appearance 
I  of  some  vacant  lots  used  as  temporary 

dumping  grounds. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

A  survey  of  the  refuse  disposal  sys- 
!tem  in  Walla  Walla  justifies  the  foUow- 
I  ing  conclusions : 

'      First,  the  fact  that  such  material  as 
I  stones,   earth,    gravel   and   manure    are 
excluded   from   the   term   "trash"   for 
'  which  the  city  provides  means  of  re- 
I  moval  results  in  the  neglect  of  the  re- 
I  moval  of  such  refuse  by  individuals  as 
1  well  as  by  the  city.     The  average-  citi- 
j  zen   does   not   readily   discriminate   be- 
'  tween  materials  removalile  by  the  city 
'  and    the    i-ubbish    for    the    removal    of 
j  which  he  is  responsible.    Some  improve- 
!  ment  in  classification,  whereby  confus- 
ion  as  to   responsibility  will   be   elimi- 
I  nated,   is   much   to   be   desired,   and   it 
seems  necessary  to  include  earth,  gravel 
and  rocks  to.  a  limited  amount  under 
the  term  "trash."     The  extra  amount 
of  work  and  expense  to  the  city  would 
'  be  offset  by  the  benefits  derived.     The 
duty  of  disposing  of  manure  should  still 
be  left  to  the  owner. 

Second,  there  is  an  unnecessary  dup- 
lication of  officials,  and  a  consequent 
diffusion  of  responsibility.  These  of- 
]  ficials  are  the  sanitary  inspector,  the 
I  city  collector,  the  commissioner  of  p^ib- 
lic  safety  and  the  health  officer,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  direct  connection 
with  it.  Each  of  them  has  a  share  in 
tlie  supervision.  The  result  is  there  is 
a  duplication  of  duties  and  a  shifting 
of  responsibility.  Particularly  is  this 
condition  so  in  the  case  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  and  the  city  collector;  each 
is  supposed  to  see  that  the  drivers  of 
the  garbage  and  trash  wagons  do  the 
work  well,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  sanitary  inspector  has  other 
duties  besides  the  supervision  of  collec- 
tion. But  since  both  have  the  same 
duties  in  this  one  part,  the  collection, 


thei'C  will  be  a  tendency  to  shift  not  only 
responsibility,  but  also  the  supervision. 
This  is  just  what  happens  in  the  actual 
operation.  The  supervision  is  done  al- 
most entirely  by  the  sanitary  inspector, 
and  about  the  only  duty  left  to  the  city 
collector  is  to  furnish  the  equipment. 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies 
in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  in  which 
power  and  responsibility  are  centered 
in  one  office.  The  simplest  and  most 
effective  way  would  be  for  the  city  to 
take  over  the  disposal  of  refuse.  This 
could  be  done  without  an  extra  large 
expense  account,  even  though  private 
collectors  could  work  as  usual.  Under 
this  plan  the  sanitary  inspector  would 
manage  the  business  and  execute  the 
orders  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
safety,  who  would  act  as  supervisor. 
If  the  plan  is  to  work  successfully,  the 
duties  of  the  sanitary  inspector  must 
be  diminished.  At  the  present  time,  he 
is  sanitary  inspector,  mounted  police 
officer,  keeper  of  the  pound,  and,  with 
the  health  officer,  the  headciuarters  for 
all  complaints  of  nuisances  or  trespass, 
and  for  all  this  he  receives  only  $90.00 
per  month.  This  variety  of  duties 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  do  the  work  demanded  for  proper 
supervision  of  sanitation.  Too  much  is 
demanded  for  personal  inspection  of 
conditions  and  investigations  of  com- 
plaints and  not  enough  for  supervision. 

Third,  the  sanitary  inspector  should 
liave  an  office,  preferably  at  the  city 
hall,  where  a  register  of  the  business 
could  be  kept,  including  the  collectors, 
the  places  from  which  each  collects, 
and  a  record  of  the  complaints.  At  the 
present  time,  no  such  a  system  is  in 
operation.  Such  a  change  is  necessary 
if  the  right  kind  of  supervision  is  to 
be  kept.  It  is  the  best  way  to  diminish 
useless  and  expensive  cases  in  court  be- 
tween rival  collectors. 

Fourth,  more  strict  measures  should 
be  taken  to  compel  the  use  of  satisfac- 
tory manure  boxes.  The  ordinances  re- 
quire fly-proof  boxes  l)ut  there  is  too 
little  done  toward  their  enforcement. 
Very  often,  no  box  at  all  is  used,  with 
the  result  that  breeding  places  for  flies 
are  to  be  found  in  no  small  number. 

Fifth,  the  owner  of  trash  in  general 
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should  be  made  to  have  better  boxes. 

Sixth,  an  ordinance  should  be  passed 
stating  more  speeifieally  the  kind  of 
garbage  can  required  and  uniformity 
should  be  enforced. 

Seventh,  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able conditions  from  every  standpoint 
is  the  use  made  of  vacant  lots  for  the 
storage  of  refuse.  The  ordinances  per- 
mit   city    officials    to    enter   upon   the 


premises  at  any  time  and  to  inspect  con- 
ditions. If  the  official  considers  the 
conditions  to  be  bad  enough,  he  can 
declare  them  a  nuisance  and  the  city 
sanitary  inspector  can  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  material.  Conditions,  how- 
ever, show  that  this  power  is  exercised 
but  little.  Some  back  yards  and  vacant 
lots  show  no  attempt  to  keep  the  land 
free  from  rubbish.  ■ 


COLLECTION    OF    PUBLIC   UTILITY,  AND    OTHER   CHARGES 
BY   MUNICIPALITIES: 


CAN  THEY  BE  ASSESSED  OR  CHARGED  AGAINST  REAL  PROPERTY? 
By  NORMAN  E.  MALCOLM,  City  Attorney  of  Palo  Alto, 

Before  the  Department  of  City  Attoraeys  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities 


I 


The  title  of  this  paper  embraces  two 
separate  and  distinct  subjects.  One, 
the  collection  of  charges  by  municipal- 
ities for  operating  public  utilities,  such 
as  water  works,  gas  and  electric  plants. 
Second,  the  collection  of  money  ex- 
pended by  municipalities  in  removing 
weeds,  dangerous  buildings,  and  un- 
healthy conditions  from  the  property 
of  those  who  are  either  careless,  stub- 
born or  unreasonable  in  their  manner 
of  living,  or  maintaining  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  being, 
can  either,  or  both  be  collected  from 
the  owners  of  the  real  property  in  the 
municipality  by  assessment,  and  the 
owners  forced  to  pay  by  a  sale  of  their 
properties  without  a  judgment  being 
obtained  in  a  court  of  law  ? 

It  is  the  desire  of  all  municipalities 
operating  piiblic  utilities  to  operate 
them  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  or  expense. 
Two  of  the  elements  of  expense  being 
the  collection  of  the  rents,  or  rates,  and 
the  loss  by  delinquencies.  All  users  of 
water,  gas  and  electric  energy  will  not 
voluntaril.y  go  to  the  City  Hall  to  pay 
their  monthly  bills,  and  some  of  our 
officers  are  either  slack,  or  indulgent, 
so  that  in  all  communities  the  cost  of 
collecting  and  the  delinquencies  are 
greater  than  they  should  be. 

If  the  rates  for  furnishing  such  util- 
ities were  a  lien  on  the  real  property 


of  the  owner  of  the  premises  to  which 
the  utility  was  so  furnished,  superior  to 
any  other  lien,  or  mortgage  (except  per- 
haps regular  taxes)  and  subject  to  lease, 
or  sale  in  practically  the  same  man- 
ner as  real  property  is  now  sold  for  de- 
linquent taxes,  the  owners  of  the  real 
property  in  the  municipality  would  be 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
rates,  and  municipalities  would  thereby 
reduce  the  collection  thereof  to  a  min- 
imum, and  loss  from  delinquencies 
would  be  wiped  out. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  powers  of  our  municipalities,  char- 
tered or  otherwise,  or  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  ai-e  broad 
enough  to  enable  municipalities,  or  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  but  am  giving  the  re- 
sult of  my  examination  into  the  sub- 
ject with  the  idea  that  all  necessary 
amendments  can  be  submitted  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  my  suggestions  are  adopted. 

In  considering  this  subject  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  number  of 
charters  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
dealing  therewith.  The  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  the  city  of  Hoboken  and 
the  city  of  New  Jersey  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State,  and  also  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Among  the  enumerated  powers  found 
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in  the  Charter  of  the  city  of  Hoboken 
are  the  following : 

"To  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  and  copious  supply  of  good 
and  wholesome  water  for  public  and  pri- 
vate use ;  to  make  ordinances  for  the 
distribution  of  the  same,  and  to  impose 
assessments  for  the  use  thereof,  which 
assessments  shall  be  binding  upon  im- 
proved and  unimproved  lots  so  as- 
sessed, and  may  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  prescribed  in  this  act  for  the 
collection  of  assessments  for  grading, 
paving,  curbing,  flagging  and  laying 
out  of  public  streets,"  etc. 

"That  all  taxes  and  assessments 
which  shall  hereafter  be  assessed  or 
made  upon  any  lands,  tenements  or  real 
estate  situate  in  said  city,  shall  be  and 
remain  a  lien  thereon  until  paid,  not- 
withstanding any  devise,  descent,  alien- 
ation, mortgage,  or  other  encumbrance 
thereof:  and  that  if  the  full  amount  of 
any  such  tax  or  assessment  shall  not 
be  paid  and  satisfied  within  the  time 
limited  for  the  payment  thereof,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Coun- 
cil to  cause  such  lands,  tenements,  or 
real  estate  to  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
for  the  shortest  terms  for  which  any 
person  will  agree  to  take  the  same,  and 
pay  such  tax  or  assessment,  or  the  bal-  ■ 
anee  thereof  remaining  unpaid,  with 
the  interest  thereon,  and  all  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  and  to  execute, 
under  the  common  seal  of  the  said  city, 
a  declaration  of  such  sale,  to  be  signed 
by  the  mayor  and  city  clerk,  and  to  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  purchaser;  and 
such  purchaser,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  shall,  by  virtue 
thereof,  lawfully  hold  and  enjoy  the  said 
lands,  tenements,  (5r  real  estate,  for 
his  and  their  own  proper  use,  against 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  all 
persons  claiming  under  him  or  them, 
until  his  said  term  shall  be  completed 
and  ended,  that  the  lands,  tenements, 
or  real  estate,  so  sold,  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  owner,  mortgagee,  occupant,  or 
person  interested  therein,  or  by  any 
other  person,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
owner,  mortgagee,  or  claimant  of  sucli 
lands,  tenements,  or  real  estate,  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  sale,  for 
either  taxes  or  assessments,  or  for  both, 
by   paying,"    etc.     *    *    *     "No    mort- 


gagee, whose  mortgage  shall  have  been 
duly  recorded  before  sale  for  any  tax 
or  assessment,  shall  be  affected  by  such 
sale,  unless  six  months'  notice  in  writ- 
ing shall  have  been  given  to  him  by 
the  purchaser,  or  those  claiming  under 
him,  either  personally  or  if  not  to  be 
found  in  the  city,  then  such  notice  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  post  office  of  said 
city,  directed  to  him  at  his  last  known 
place  of  residence  (or  at  the  post  office 
nearest  thereto),  but  nothing  herein 
contained  ^hall  be  so  construed  so  as 
to  impair  the  lien  created  by  such  tax, 
assessment,  or  sale. ' ' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  Jersey 
held,  however,  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions were  not  broad  enough  to  cover 
an  assessment  on  real  property  for 
water  furnished  through  a  meter — • 
where  the  charges  were  not  regular  but 
depended  upon  the  quantity  used.  It 
did  not  decide,  however,  that  an  as- 
sessment for  such  meter  rates  could  not 
be  levied,  where  the  law  was  enacted  to 
cover  such  circumstances. 

Dillon  in  his  work  on  the  law  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations  says : 

The  water  rate,  or  rent  for  water  ac- 
tually consumed  ou  the  premises,  may 
by  statute  be  made  a  lien  upon  the 
property  prior  to  all  encumbrances  in 
the  same  manner  as  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, and  as  such  may  take  priority 
over  a  mortgage  made  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  statute  creating  the  lien, 
whether  the  water  was  brought  into 
the  property  and  used  before  or  after 
the  making  of  the  mortgage. 

The  foregoing  cjuotation  from  Dil- 
lon is  based  upon  the  New  Jersey  de- 
cisions— particularly  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  affirming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  Court. 

The  case  of  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings  in  Jersey  City  vs.  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  Jersey  City,  found  in  the 
113  IT.  S.  at  page  506,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing that  will  be  of  interest: 

"The  ground  on  which  the  decision 
below  was  placed  was  that  the  laws, 
having  made  the  water  rents  a  charge 
on  the  land,  with  a  lien  prior  to  all 
other  incumbrances,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  taxes  and  assessments,  the  com- 
plainant took  its  mortgages  subject  to 
this  condition,  whether  the  water  was 
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introduced  on  to  the  lot  mortgaged  be- 
fore or  after  the  giving  of  the  mort- 
gage; and  hence  the  complainant  had 
no  ground  of  complaint  that  its  i)rop- 
erty  was  taken  without  due  process  of 
law. 

"As  tlie  case  comes  before  us.  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sions that  have  occupied  the  State 
Courts.  We  are  to  assume  that  the 
rents,  penalties  and  interest  claimed 
by  tlie  city  have  been  imposed  and  in- 
curred in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  State ;  and  that,  by 
virtue  of  said  laws  and  Constitution, 
they  are  a  lien  on  the  property  mort- 
gaged to  the  complainant  prior  to  that 
of  its  mortgages ;  and,  this  being  so.  we 
are  only  concerned  to  inciuire  whether 
those  laws  thus  interpreted  are,  or  are 
not,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  only  clause  of 
the  Constitution  supposed  to  be  violated 
is  that  portion  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which,  declares  that  no 
State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

"Even  if  the  water  rents  in  question 
cannot  be  regarded  as  taxes,  nor  as  spe- 
cial assessments  for  benefits  arising  from 
a  public  improvement,  it  is  still  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  giving  to  them  a 
priority  of  lien  over  all  other  incum- 
brances upon  the  property  served  with 
the  water  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
law  which  gives  to  the  last  maritime 
liens  priority  over  earlier  liens  in  point 
of  time  is  based  on  principles  of  ac- 
knowledged justice.  That  which  is 
given  for  the  preservation  or  better- 
ment of  the  common  pledge  is  in  nat- 
iiral  equity  fairly  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  tableau  of  claims.  Mechan- 
ics' lien  laws  stand  on  the  same  basis 
of  natural  justice.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  sa.y  that  a  legislative  act  giv- 
ing preference  to  such  liens  even  over 
those  already  created  by  mortgage,  judg- 
ment or  attachment,  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say 
that  an  act  giving  preference  to  mu- 
nicipal water  rents  over  such  liens 
would  be  obnoxious  to  that  charge. 
The    providing    of    a    sufficient    water 


supply  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
and  growing  city  is  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  municipal  government, 
and  tends  greatly  to  enhance  the  value 
of  all  real  estate  in  its  limits;  and  the 
cliarges  for  the  use  of  the  water  may 
well  be  entitled  to  take  high  rank 
among  outstanding  claims  against  the 
property  so  benefited." 

The  plan  of  leasing  the  premises  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  a  given  term,  in 
order  to  collect  the  charges  due,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  novel  and  practical 
method.  The  non-paj-ment  is  brought 
home  to  the  owner  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, and  he  is  not  deprived  of  the  title 
to  his  property.  Giving  him  an  op- 
portunity to  redeem  by  paying  the 
charges,  plus  interest  and  penalties, 
would  ampl.v  protect  his  interests. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  my  ex- 
amination of  the  authorities  found  is 
that  a  lien  can  be  created  on  real  prop- 
erty for  the  collection  of  charges  for 
public  utilities,  such  lien  to  be  created 
by  the  Legislature  for  municipalities 
created  under  the  general  laws,  and  by 
ordinance  where  the  charters  are  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. 

The  collection  of  money  expended  by 
municipalities  in  removing  weeds  from 
vacant  lots,  removing  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  buildings  and  also  unhealthy 
conditions  from  the  property  of  those 
who  refuse  to  do  so  voluntarily  is  often  . 
a  vexatious  matter  in  California  munici- 
palities, and  a  method  by  which  such 
collection  may  be  simplified  would  solve 
a  huig-felt  want. 

In  almost  all  nuuiieipalitios  in  Cali- 
fornia there  are  ordinances  requiring 
the  removal  of  weeds  from  vacant  lots, 
the  removal  of  weec?s  from  sidewalks,  the 
filling  up  of  holes  Avhere  stagnant  water 
would  breed  mosquitoes  and  disease,  the 
removal  of  dangerous  buildings  and  the 
removal  of  unhealthy  conditions  in  con- 
gested districts.  Those  ordinances  usu- 
ally jiriivide  for  the  giving  of  notice  to 
the  owner  to  remove  the  objectionable 
matter  and  abate  the  nuisance,  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  by  the  municipal 
officers,  in  the  event  the  owner  refuses 
or  neglects  to  do  so,  the  filing  of 
a  lien  against  the  property  to  cover  the 
charges  and  eventually  the  foreclosure 
of  the  lien  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
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county — a  long,  tii'esome  and  cumber- 
some method. 

The  majority  of  decisions  seem  to 
111 'Id  that  municipalities  may  create 
liriis  upon  property  for  work  done 
thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
niripality,  and  if  they  can  create  they 
ran  also  provide  for  tlieir  collection. 

An  ordinance  providing  for  the  ser- 
\  lri>  of  notice  upon  the  owner  of  the 
l>rii])erty  to  abate  the  iniisance  or  per- 
l'>iin  the  work  complained  of,  or  in  the 
t\ cut  he  does  not  do  so  within  a  given 
number  of  days  that  the  municipality 
will  perform  the  work  under  the  pro- 
\isions  of  the  ordinance,  the  perforni- 
nnce  of  the  work  by  the  municipality 
and  a  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty that  the  work  has  been  done,  the 
rliarges  for  doing  the  work  and  giving 
tile  owner  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  governing  body  of  the  munici- 
pality to  contest  the  charges;  also  no- 
tifying him  that  in  the  event  the 
charges  are  not  paid  within  a  given 
number  of  days  that  they  will  be  placed 
upon  the  regular  assessment  roll,  added 
to  his  taxes,  and  be  due  and  payable 
with  his  taxes,  and  that  if  not  paid  the 
amount  will  be  added  to  the  delinquent 
taxes,  and  the  property  sold  to  satisfy 
both  amounts,  would  in  my  opinion  be 
a  valid,  'enforcible  ordinance. 

The  decisions  seem  to  hold  that  it  is 
not  depriving  a  man  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law  if  he  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  the  work 
and  also  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

An  ordinance  which  makes  the  de- 
cision of  the  governing  body  final  and 
conclusive  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  the  proposed  work,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  charges  there- 
for, and  M'hich  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  owner  to  be  heard,  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  owner,  and  compel  him  to  pay  by 
due  process  of  law. 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  law  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  which  requires 
a  tax  sale  to  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  every  other  sale,  or  prevents  the 
addition  of  other  amounts  to  the  as- 
sessment roll.  The  law  does  require 
that  all  taxes  and  assessments  shall  be 
uniform,   but   the   addition   of   such   a 


charge  as  herein  contemplated  would 
not  change  either  the  tax,  or  the  as- 
sessment. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  water 
taxes  under  the  Charter  of  the  city  of 
New  Jersey  by  making  a  charge  for 
water  rates  on  an  assessment  roll  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  properties  and 
owners,  and  the  sale  of  that  property 
for  delinquent  payments,  is  practically 
the  same  provision  we  have  for  the  sale 
of  property  for  delinquent  taxes. 

The  Loe%l  Improvement  Act  of  1911 
for  the  improvement  of  streets  creates 
a  lien  upon  the  property  fronting  on 
the  street  to  be  improved,  or  within  the 
district  to  be  assessed,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  issuance  of  bonds  on  the  work, 
a  direct  sale  by  the  municipality  is  pro- 
vided. The  lien  in  that  particular  in- 
stance is  created  by  the  Legislature  and 
a  sale  made  by  tlie  municipality  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  of  law, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  theory 
of  the  law  upon  which  that  sale  is 
based  would  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  a  municipality 
to  abate  a  nuisance. 


SALE    AND    EXCHANGE    DEPART- 
MENT. 

Municipalities  of  tiie  Pacific  Coast  may 
advertise  in  this  department,  free  of  cost, 
any  equipment  tliey  may  desire  to  sell  or 
exchange. 

The  Town  of  Fowler,  for  which  I  am 
attorney,  has  a  10,000-gallon,  50-ft. 
stand  or  water  tower,  a  double  pressure 
1(1  II.  P..  900-revolution  and  20  H.  P,, 
1200-revolution  motor,  a  3-inch  Two- 
Stage  Direct  Connection  American  pump 
and  all  connecting  pipes  and  fittings,  all 
of  which  can  be  bought  at  a  very  nom- 
inal figure,  and  one  much  below  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  this  water  department  equip- 
ment, which  has  been  retired  to  give  way 
for  a  larger  Water  Sy.stem,  installed  and 
made  necessary  because  of  the  growth  of 
tlie  Town  of  Fowler  during  the  pa.st  few 
years.  Prices  on  this  outfit  can  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Town  of  Fowler. 

The  Town  of  Fowler  is  in  need  of  ad- 
ditional equipment  for  its  Fire  and 
Street  Departments.  It  can  use  an  auto 
hose  cart  or  a  chemical,  a  road  machine, 
grader,  oil  wagons,  etc. 
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CITY     PLANNING 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  CHENEY 


["WHAT  CITT  ■PT.ATHinVG  COMMISSIOITS  CAIT  SO,"  edited  hy  Charles  Senry  Cheney, 
-wUl  be  published  June  15th  as  an  illustrated  Bulletin  by  the  California  Conference  on  City 
Flannisgr-  It  will  contain,  besides  the  New  Iiaw  for  the  creation  of  City  Planning'  Conunis- 
sions  in  California,  the  articles  now  appearing"  in  "Pacific  Municipalities"  on  The  Need  for  City 
Planning.  List  of  City  Planning'  Commissions  in  America,  How  to  Establish  a  City  Planning 
Commission,  Model  Ordinance  Creating"  a  City  Planning  Commission,  What  a  City  Planning  Com- 
mission Can  Do,  and  a  List  of  Recommended  Books  on  City  Planning.  Copies  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  SO   cents   by  the  Secretary   of  the   Conference,  1120  Crocker  Bldg".,  San  Francisco. — Ed.] 


I.  THE  NEED  FOR  CITY  PLANNING. 

1.  What  is  City  Planning? 

A    DEFINITE    SEXSIBI.E    PLAX    FOR    FUTURE 
GROWTH. 

City  Planning  is  the  science  and  art 
of  first  planning  out  and  then  securing 
the  best  business  requirements,  health, 
safety,  convenience,  and  beauty  in  a  city. 
It  provides  far  in  advance  a  definite, 
sensible  scheme  for  the  growth  of  the 
city  or  town,  showing  when  and  how  im- 
provements should  be  made,  properly 
fitting  them  to  existing  and  future  im- 
provements. By  building  to  a  well 
thought  out  plan  the  city  co-ordinates  all 
suggestions  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  civic  or- 
ganizations or  private  citizens,  and  se- 
cures uniformity.  Thus  all  public  and 
many  private  building  expenditures,  if 
comprehensively  planned,  in  a  few  years 
will  begin  to  show  a  finished,  efficient, 
attractive  and  related  result  in  place  of 
the  present  haphazard,  wa.steful  and 
most  often  dreary  city  that  we  know. 
Such  a  plan  can  only  help  business,  in- 
crease tlie  pursuit  of  happiness  and  the 
comfort  of  living,  and  help  to  solve  hous- 
ing and  other  social  problems.  A  careful 
plan  also  means  a  more  efficient  and 
economic  administration.* 

2.  Why  re-plan  existing  cities? 

THE   RAPID   XORII.U.   INCREASE   IX   POPULA- 
TION. 

California  cities  have  been  doubling  in 
population  every  eighteen  years,  on  the 
average.     Berkeley,  Pasadena,  Los  An- 


geles and  some  others  are  doubling  about 
every  five  years.  The  city  limits  and 
buildings  of  today  will  be  absolutel.v  in- 
adequate for  the  city  of  only  a  few  years 
from  now.t 

California  cities  are  so  young  and 
their  growth  .so  rapid  that  the  re-plan- 
ning of  existing  haphazard  development 
is  only  a  small  part  of  taking  care  of  the 
future.  Massachusetts  has  made  it  man- 
datory upon  every  city  in  that  State  to 
have  a  city  planning  board,  to  re-plan 
three  centuries  of  unguided  and  costly 
congestion,  business  inconvenience  and 
stultification.  In  California  replanning 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  serious 
in  cities  less  than  half  a  century  old. 

A  definite  plan  to  build  to  is  what  is 
needed.  The  new  population  can  just 
as  well  be  guided  to  locate  to  the  ad- 
vantage instead  of  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  people  who  are  already  here. 

WHAT    WILL    SAN    FRANCISCO    OR    LOS    AN- 
GELES  DO   ■WITH    1,000,000   POPU- 
LATION ? 

The  normal  increase  of  population 
based  on  census  figures  for  the  past  forty 
years,  would  give  Los  Angeles  622,000 
population  in  1915  and  1,212,000  in  1920. 
In  tlie  same  way  San  Francisco  normally 
would  have  541,000  in  1915  and  704,000 
in  1920.1  Whether  San  Francisco  now 
increases  more  or  Los  Angeles  less  ra- 
pidly, the  fact  remains  that  neither  city 
has  as  yet  a  complete  definite  plan  for 
the  millions  of  clollars  expenditure  in 
improvements  necessary  to  take  care  of 
this  future  population. 


•See   "What    City   Planning   Commissions   can    do"    in    Chap.    V,    page   — . 

tThe  chief  cities  of  California  increased  on  an  average  of  53.79^  eacli  ten  years  since  1S70. 
rrom  1900  to  1910  the  increase  was  77.5%.  For  Los  Angeles  the  average  lO-year  increase  has 
been   190%.      That   these   increases   will  continue  seems  inevitable. 

jFrom  the   13th  Census  of  the  United  States. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
other  California  cities  will  not  grow  in 
proportion.*  Ten  years  will  soon  pass. 
A  definite  plan  now  would  not  only 
guide  this  certain  growth  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  present  inhabitants  but  save 
great  sums  of  money  from  being  laid  out 
in  error. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  how 
and  where  the  city  is  going  to  go,  careful 
comparative  maps  and  plottings  of  popu- 
lation kept  up  for  each  period  will  show 
the  future  trend  in  a  way  that  is  easily 
evident,  just  like  the  work  of  an  actuary 
in  an  in.surance  company. 

3.     Why    does    it    pay  cities  to  plan 
ahead? 

THE    WASTE    FROM    LA(^K    OP    PLANNIXG. 

The  great  losses  in  life,  health,  time, 
money  and  efficiency  which  result  from 
lack  of  forethought  for  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city  are  evident  on  every 
side.f  Taxpayers  are  rising  in  revolt  in 
increasing  number  at  the  rapidly  mount- 
ing tax  rates.  While  enormous  bond  is- 
sues and  public  expenditures  are  being 
made  each  year,  American  cities,  from 
Eichmond,  California,  to  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
present  so  much  the  same  confused  and 
congldinerate  appearance  that  we  can 
hardly  distinguish  one  from  another. 
Vast  sums  are  paid  for  municipal  show 
buildings  placed  where  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly show  or  be  efficiently  used.  These 
public  expenditures,  in  other  words,  are 
not  producing  what  the  taxpayers  paid 
for.  By  following  a  carefully  studied 
out,  systematic  plan  the  city  can  save 
money  and  secure  better  results. 

$16,000,000    COULD    HAVE    BEEN    SAVED    IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  consulting  city  engineer  of  San 
Francisco  shows  that"  of  the  $20,000,000 
improvements  in  sewers,  streets,  tunnels, 
etc.,  under  way  in  1914,  $16,000,000,  or 


three-fourths,  could  have  been  saved  had 
San  Francisco  planned  ahead  wisely  and 
comprehensively  only  a  few  years  ago.| 
Of  this  great  sum  a  large  part  went  to 
replace  a  sewer  system  M'hieh  was  not 
planned  for  any  future  growth. 

PUBLIC     SERVICE     CORPORATIONS     PLAN     25 
YEARS  AHEAD. 

Big  industrial  and  business  organiza- 
tions plan  for  city  growth.  The  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  have 
their  trunlf  lines  planned  and  built  for 
twenty-five  years  increase  in  advance. 
The  railroads  of  the  State  have  planned 
their  suburban  systems  particularly  for 
a  tremendous  increase  of  population  and 
invested  millions  of  dollars  after  careful 
plans  prepared  by  experts.  It  pays 
cities  to  lay  careful  plans  in  the  same 
way. 

"In  Paris  prizes  are  given  to  archi- 
tects who  design  the  best  street  facade 
during  the  year.  The  city  also  makes 
awards  for  the  liest  designs  for  build- 
ings. It  remits  a  part  of  the  street  tax 
to  the  owners  of  approved  structures." 

OUR  SCHOOL   SYSTEM   SUFFERS  FROM  LACK 
OF    FORETHOUGHT. 

School  boards  are  grappling  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  with  this  increase  in 
population.  In  practically  no  cities  have 
school  sites  or  playground  sites  l)een  ac- 
quired in  advance  when  land  was  cheap 
and  available  in  large  blocks.  They  must 
now  spend  enormous  sums  and  yet  gen- 
erally find  it  impossible  to  get  big  enough 
sites  when  sure  increase  overtakes  them. 
Again  few  school  buildings  in  this  State 
have  been  planned  for  additions  and  the 
buildings  mu.st  either  be  torn  down  or  a 
new  separate  building  constructed  when 
additional  class  rooms  are  needed. 

GREAT  NATURAL  PARKS  ARE  LOST. 

The  natural  growth  and  scenic  attrac- 
tions— creeks,  trees  or  rocks — in  most  of 


•Returning  visitors  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  undoubtedly  will  increase  the  nor- 
mal influx  of  settlers  considerably.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  direct  steamship 
lines  to  Europe,  must  bring  in  after  the  war  an  enormous  horde  of  immigrants — a  tide  that 
will  seriously  congest  and  swamp  our  cities  as  it  has  the  East,  unless  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  are  taken.  For  tables  of  growth  of  cities  and  immigration,  see  "Report  on  Better 
Housing  in  Caiifornia."  to  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  Cal.,   1915. 

t"All  successful  enterprises  of  magnitude  have  been  planned,  and  city  building,  in  the  com- 
plexity and  variety  of  its  problems,  is  an  enterprise  of  the  first  magnitude.  Millions  have 
already  been  spent  to  remedy  the  errors  of  haphazard  growth,  most  of  which  could  have 
been  avoided  by  a  plan.  These  losses  are  reckoned  not  only  in  money,  but  in  economic  loss,  due 
to  overcrowding  and  bad  conditions.  A  comprehensive  plan  is  the  tirst  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  city." — From  First  Annual  Report,  Mass., 
Homestead  Com.,   1913,  page  15. 

^Statement   made   at    the   First    California   Conference  on   City   Planning,   Oct.    14,    1914. 
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our  cities  form  natural  parks  of  great 
attractiveness,  impossible  to  duplicate. 
If  these  are  not  preserved  for  the  public 
while  the  cities  are  young,  real  estate 
development  will  soon  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  acquire  them.  Cities  like  Berkeley, 
which  has  grown  to  60,000  inhabitants 
with  only  three  very  small  parks,  and 
almost  no  playgrounds,  now  must  spend 
ten  times  as  much  for  land  that  prob- 
ably would  have  been  donated  to  the  city 
if  there  had  been  a  definite  plan  encour- 
aging the  acquirement  of  a  park  system. 

THE   WASTE   IN    CITY   PA\'EMENT   AMOUNTS 
TO  MILLIONS. 

Again,  in  Berkeley  the  examination 
of  one  square  mile  of  residence  district 
showed  that  nearly  $200,000  worth  of 
needless  pavement,  i.  e.,  pavement  wider 
than  any  reiiuirements  of  traffic  could 
possibly  demand,  had  been  put  down  at 
the  expense  of  abutting  residence  own- 
ers. At  this  rate,  there  is  some  .$3,000,- 
000  waste  pavement  in  the  whole  city  of 
Berkeley.*  In  a  city  like  Los  Angeles, 
there  is"  probably  $15,000,000  at  least  of 
waste  pavement,  put  down  largeh'  for 
show  purposes  (and  yet  not  on  the  main 
traffic  streets,  which  are  generally  far 
too  narrow),  but  at  an  overhead  expense 
that  seriously  deters  small  home  owner- 
ship. 

Constructive  city  planning  will  pre- 
vent sucli  waste  to  a  large  extent.  In 
many  cities  it  has  suggested  economies 
of  great  magnitude.  The  responsibility 
for  existing  wastes  is  not  due  to  ineffi- 
cient city  councils,  but  to  lack  of  co- 
ordination under  our  present  diversified 
s.ystem  of  govei-nment,  which  does  not 
work  to  any  definite  plan. 

4.     Why  is  a  definite  plan  valuable? 

ALL  SUCCESSFrL   ENTERPRISES    HAVE   BEEN 
PLANNED  IN  ADVANCE. 

It  is  impossible  to  build  any  private 
enterprise  succes.sfully  without  careful 
plans.  Wliile  suggestions  for  the  city's 
growth  are  made  and  partially  carried 
out  by  succeeding  administrations  of 
city  government,  permanent  schemes  or 
policies  for  guiding  growth  are  only  be- 


ginning to  be  completely  worked  out  in 
California  eities.f 

The  advantage  of  a  definite  plan  to 
work  to  and  the  splendid  results  obtain- 
able are  seen  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, where  utility,  adaptability  to 
site  and  climate,  attractiveness,  conveni- 
ence, were  all  planned  for  to  produce 
a  world-marvelous  result,  ilany  cities 
in  California  are  municipal  corporations 
doing  business  greater  than  this  $5ii,- 
000,000  corporation.  In  ten  years  they 
will  about  double.  By  planning  ahead 
for  the  guidance  of  this  increase  they 
can  achieve  as  fine  a  result  and  at  as 
small   a   cost    as  the   great   Expo.sitioii. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can example  of  a  city  plarmed  in  ad- 
vance. Its  wide  diagonal  streets  makr 
it  convenient,  attractive  and  distinctive. 

In  California  we  have  Torrance,  a 
new  industrial  city  near  Los  Angeles, 
and  West  Sacramento,  which  are  being 
built  to  a  careful  preconceived  plan. 
But  the  real  problem  of  the  State  is  in 
the  established  cities — to  guide  their  new 
growth  and  to  gradually  eliminate  the 
knots  and  mistakes  from  the  old. 

5.     Is  City  Planning  practical? 

SENSIBLE    PLANNING   IS    PRACTICAL. 

A  city  plan  should  be  prepared  from 
the  economic  standpoint  first,  the  social 
or  human  standpoint  second,  and  the 
aesthetic  standpoint  last — not  in  the  re- 
verse order,  as  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested. Orderly  development  based  upon 
economy  and  necessity,  encouraging  com- 
merce by  the  exercise  of  common  fore- 
sight and  prudence,  will  naturally  find 
necessary  the  beautification  of  the  city. 
Attractiveness  is  a  city  asset  that  can 
be  capitalized.  If  business  methods  are 
applied  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  city 
plan,  extravagance,  dreams  and  super- 
ficial beautification  will  not  be  permit- 
ted— wholesale  alterations  at  great  ex- 
pense are  not  sensible  nor  should  there 
be  ruinous  expense  and  debt.  Health, 
convenience  and  happiness  for  all  citi- 
zens can  only  result  from  planning  an 
American  city  built  year  by  year  to  a 
well  thought  out  and  approved  plan. 


•See  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems — a  most  interesting  book  by  F.  C.  Howe.  1915. 
tFrom  the  City  Planning  Report  of  Dr.  Werner    Hegemann    on    Berkeley    and    Oakland,    1914. 
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6.     Why    have    American    cities    not 
started  city  planning  sooner? 

CITY   GROWTH    HAS   INCREASED   RAPIDLY   IX 
THE  LAST  FORTY  YEARS. 

City  growth  all  ovpi-  the  world  has 
assumed  abnormal  proportions  during 
the  past  two  generations.  In  Europe 
rural  population  has  steadily  decreased 
in  proportion  to  urban  until  municipal 
governments  in  self  defense,  about  1871 
in  Germany  and  earlier  in  France, 
found  it  necessary  to  plan  carefully  for 
this  growth.* 

In  1880  only  forty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  California  lived  in  cities 
over  5,000.  Today  nearly  sixty  per  cent 
of  our  population  is  in  cities,  and  the 
cities  are  growing  faster  than  the  coun- 
try (in  a  supposedly  agricultural 
State). 

CONGESTION  IS  GETTING  WORSE. 

Congestion  is  producing  new  civic 
problems  in  all  civilized  countries,  but 
as  these  problems  are  chiefly  twenty-five 
to  fifty  years  old,  the  science  of  city 
planning  was  not  extensively  developed 
in  America  until  comparatively  recently. 
The  principles  involved,  however,  are 
not  new,  lieing  really  the  same  as  those 
observed  in  the  growth  of  all  large  or- 
ganizations. Congestion  has  made  the" 
community  of  most  serious  importance, 
and  American  cities  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  therefore  taken  up  this  new  science 
and  art  for  their  own  well  being. 

TENEMENTS    AND    LAND    CONGESTION    IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

In  every  part  of  the  State  cities  are 
suffering  from  the  problem  of  land  con- 
gestion. Tenements,  apartments  and 
flats  are  covering  all  or  most  of  the  lot, 
crowding  whole  families  or  more  into  one 
or  two  rooms.  Buildings  are  put  upon 
lots  too  small  for  their  purpose.  Hous- 
ing investigations  show,  in  Pasadena, 
perhaps  the  finest  city  of  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia,   nineteen   people    living   in    one 


room,  and  again  eighty  cases  per  month 
of  diphtheria  in  the  shacks  on  Telegraph 
Hill  in  San  Francisco,  due  to  congestion 
and  bad  living. 

The  menace  to  public  health  of  room 
congestion  and  tenement  districts  is  well 
established.  Disease,  crime  and  the  fire 
hazard  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  pub- 
lic toll  to  lack  of  municipal  regulation 
and  guidance,  in  housing  people  of  mod- 
crate  means. t  City  planning  would  in- 
clude the  organization  of  building  com- 
panies, to«  furnish  homes  for  working 
people  for  sale  at  $12.00  to  $20.00  per 
month,  at  reasonable  distance  from  their 
work. 

THE   HOUSING  PROBLEM  ONLY   CONSTRUCT- 
IVELY SOLVED  BY  CITY  PLANNING. 

Tliis  is  the  real  housing  problem  of 
our  cities.  To  solve  it  first  requires  the 
protection  of  the  small  home  or  resident- 
ial district  from  intrusion  and  deteriora- 
tion, by  the  establishment  of  zone  re- 
strictions, such  as  Los  Angeles  has  in 
part  established.  The  best  location  for 
these  districts  with  relation  to  business, 
industry,  climate  and  contour  of  the 
ground  requires  study,  before  the  future 
policy  of  city  growth  can  safely  be  de- 
clared. The  range  of  the  five  cent  fare 
limit  and  transportation  lines  become  an 
important  factor.  The  sanitary  problem 
of  water  and  sewers  must  be  first  worked 
out — San  Francisco  and  other  cities  have 
driven  tens  of  thousands  of  desirable 
citizens  to  distant  suburbs  for  lack  of 
water  and  sewers.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
to  solve  constructively  the  housing  prob- 
lem, we  must  first  determine  upon  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  growth  for  the  whole  city.J 
This  has  only  recently  been  recognized, 
yet  it  furnishes  another  ample  reason 
for  city  planning.  Strong  preventive 
measures  now  by  planning  ahead  are 
infinitely  better  than  attempted  restrict- 
ive regulations  after  bad  housing  condi- 
tions, tenements  and  slums  have  grown 
lip-  ^      .  aJ 


•Plans  for  certain  sides  of  city  planning  have  been  made  for  several  cities  in  the  State. 
Plans  for  park  systems  and  city  beautification  liave  been  made  for  San  Diego,  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  cities,  but  as  it  was  nobody's  business  to  follow  them  up  iii 
these  cities  they  have  accomplished  little  more  than  educational  results.  The  established  City 
Planning  Commissions  are  recent,  but  beginning  actively  to  plan.  Sacramento  is  now  having  a 
city  plan  prepared  with  expert  advice,  and  Housing  and  Industrial  surveys  have  been  made  in 
a  number  of  cities, 

tSee  "European  Cities  at  Work,"  by  Dr.  F,  C,  Howe. 

tSee  Report  on  "Better  Housing  in  California"  to  tlie  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing  of  California,   iyi5,   by  L.  P.  Hobart  and  C.   H.   Cheney. 
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7.  Would  not  a  definite  city  plan  tie 

the  city  down? 

THE  CITY  PLAN  CAN  BE  AMENDED  AS  TIME 
GOES  ON. 

A  definite  city  plan  is  necessary  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  if  common  sense 
is  to  apply  to  our  enormous  city  ex- 
penditures and  increasing  tax  rates.  A 
city  plan  is  not  necessarily  rigid,  but  is 
subject  to  amendment  as  time  and 
economic  changes  make  amendment 
necessary. 

8.  Is  planning  a  city  expensive? 

A  CITY  PLAN  COSTS  LITTLE  AND  SAVES 
MUCH. 

No.  The  fii'st  cost  is  small — almost 
nothing  compared  with  the  expense  of 
one  city  street  opening.  Preparation  of 
a  definite  plan  often  shows  where  econ- 
omies could  be  made  in  existing  ex- 
penditures, sufficient  to  pay  many  times 
for  the  plan.  It  simply  requires  study 
by  an  expert  competent  to  determine  the 
best  plan  of  growth,  in  conference  with 
all  existing  agencies  of  municipal  de- 
velopment. A  city  plan  saves  the  time 
and  labor  of  generations.  Unguided 
growth  means  enormous  waste.* 

9.  What  can  we  do  about  it  now? 

ESTABLISH    PLANNING    COMMISSION. 

Most  American  cities  have  found  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  city  planning 
definitely  somebody's  business.  A  great 
many  cities  have,  therefore,  established 
a  new  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, generally  in  the  form  of  a  city 
planning  commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  with  expert  advice  a  plan 
wliieh  meets  the  needs  of  the  city,  and 
permanently  to  follow  up  the  execution 
and  amendment  of  .this  plan. 


A  city  planning  commission  should  be 
established  in  every  city  in  California. 
This  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  in  the  pres- 
ent legislature,  although  it  can  only  ap- 
ply to  unchartered  cities.  How  to  form 
such  a  commi.ssion  and  Avhat  it  can  do 
is  outlined  in  the  following  chapters. 

II.  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  past  six  years  city  plan- 
ning commissions  have  been  established 
in  a  great  many  cities  of  the  United 
►States  and  Canada.  In  California  the 
first  was  established  in  1914  and  there 
are  now  four  cities  with  legally  author- 
ized commissions,  and  several  more  have 
the  matter  actively  in  consideration. 

The  city  planning  commissions  in 
( 'alifornia  are : 

Alameda  San  Bruno 

Berkeley  San  Rafael 

Pasadena  San  Pranciscof 

San  Anselmo  Walnut  Creek 

Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Riverside,  San 
Anselmo  and  many  other  cities  of  the 
State  have  ordinances  for  the  creation 
of  city  planning  commissions  now  under 
consideration  (June,  1915). 

Official  planning  commissions  have 
been  created  in  the  following  Eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States : 

Hartford,  Conn 1907 

Chicago  1909 

Baltimore 1910 

Detroit    1910 

Jersey  City  1911 

Newark   1911 

St.  Louis 1911 

Philadelphia  .1911 

Lincoln,  Neb 1911 

Trenton,  N.  J 1912 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  1913 


•"In  the  solution  of  municipal  problem.?  no  nation  tociay  ha.s  progressed  .so  far  as  Germany: 
and  no  contribution  to  this  end  is  more  widely  or  favorably  known  than  the  zone  system  of 
building  regulations   which   was   there  first  conceived   and    applied. 

"The  method  of  the  construction  of  cities  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  city  planning,  and 
regulation  of  building  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  The  city  plan  lays  out  the  streets,  sewers, 
parks,  transit  system,  and  other  features  of  the  city;  the  building  regulations  prescribe  and  limit 
the  character,  location  and  intensity  of  building  in  accordance  with  the  pl&n.  Thus  the  city 
plan  locates  the  principal  business  and  traffic  streets,  and  gives  them  their  direction,  breadth 
and  depth  of  lot;  while  the  building  regulations  pre.seribe  what  kind  of  buildings  may  be 
erected  on  these  streets,  how  much  of  the  lot  they  may  cover,  and  how  high  they  shall  be. 
Both  the  plan  and  the  regulations  are  necessary  to  the  completed  street;  to  the  construction  of 
the  city,  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  its  parts. 

"Tile  znnc  system  is  a  method  of  regulating  building  under  the  city  plan.  It  originated  in 
Germany  ami  receives  the  name  because  most  of  the  cities  were  walled  cities  and  grew  in  zones. 
It  has  two  iliaraoteristics:  it  groups  buildings  of  different  classes,  and  it  limits  the  density  of 
building  progressively,  allowing  buildings  to  be  higher  and  to  cover  more  of  the  lot  in  the  cen- 
ters wliere  the  land  values  are  greater  and  business  needs  require  more  concentration;  making 
the  requirements  more  and  more  severe  as  the  distance  from  these  centers  increases." — From 
Report   of  Heights   of  Building   Com.,    N.    Y.    City.   Dec.   1913.   page  94. 

tSan  Francisco  has  passed  a  creating  ordinance  but  tlie  Mayor  has  not  yet  appointed  the 
members. 
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Scranton,  Pa 1913  plishment.    Backed  up  by  expert  advice 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 1913  the  commissions  are  recommending  to 

Paducah,  Ky 1913  the  city  councils  and  securing  the  exe- 

Louisville,  Ky 1913  cution  of  permanent  improvements  that 

New  Haven,  Conn 1913  \ea^  to  economy  and  efificiency  in  muni- 
New  London,  Conn 1913  cipal  growth. 

Bridgeport,  Conn 1913 

New  York  City                    1914  cities  in  united  states  with  plan 

""."". -,                        ,.    ,  COMMISSIONS. 

Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  which  t,          ,       .  „  , 

have  planning  boards  (November,  1914)  :  Pennsylvania-  Salem 

Adams,     Beverly,     Boston,     Brockton,  Harrisburg  Lawrence 

Brookline,    Cambridge,    Chelsea,    Chico-  2j          I  ^ .  Ik 

pee,  Clinton,  Everett.  Fitchburg,  Fram-  Newcastle  Fitchburg 

ingham,   Gardner,   Gloucester,   Holyoke,  ^^\  Beverly 

Lawrence.     Lowell,     Maiden,     Medford,  ^,^^'Y'%^  Sf""*^"'!, 

Melrose,   Newburyport,   Newton,   North-  Meadeville  ^1^"^°"  ^^ 

ampton,     Pittsfield,     Plvmouth,     Salem,  ^^^^f""  w^       ^^, 

Somerville,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Wake-  ^as  on  Weymouth 

field.    Waltham,    Watertown.    Westfield,  I,      ,  Wmtlirop 

Weymouth,  Winthrop  and  Woburn.  Johnstown  Qumcy 

■        ,.         .         ,        .                  ■    ■  Pittsburg  Winchester 

Canadian  city  planning  commissions:  Philadelphia  Attleboro 
Calgary,  Winnipeg  Regma,  Edmonton,  Scranton  California- 
Saskatoon,  Lethbridge.  Wilkesbarre  Alameda 

Cities  with  organizations  to  promote  Pottsville  Berkeley 
planning:     Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sac-  n^^  York —  San  Rafael 
ramento.  San  Diego,  New  York,  Boston,  Syracuse  San  Francisco 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Binghamton  Louisiana- 
Denver.  Albany,   Dallas,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Troy  Shreveport 

Colorado    Springs,    Buffalo,    Louisville,  Rome  New  Jersey 

Providence,     Atlanta,     Syracuse,     Fall  Massachusetts—  Camden 

River,  Mass.,  Omaha,  Little  Rock,  Wil-  Adams  Newark 

liamsport.  Pa.,  Keokuk,  la.,  Frankfort,  Boston  Trenton 

Ky.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.*  Brockton  Connecticut- 

In  Massachusetts  planning  boards  are  Cambridge  Hartford 

made  mandatory  in  every  city  and  town  Chelsea  New  London 

of  10,000  population  (Acts  of  1913)  and  Chicopee  New  Haven 

optional  in  smaller  towns.  Brookline  Bridgeport 

In   Penn.sylvania   city  planning   com-  Clinton  W.  Hartford 

missions  are  authorized  in  cities  of  the  Everett  Minnesota — 

first,    second   and   third   class    (Acts   of  Gloucester  St.  Paul 

1911  and  1913).  Holyoke  Kentucky— 

In  New  Jersey  plan  commissions  are  Lowell  Louisville 

authorized  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class  Maiden  Paducah 

(Acts  of  1913).  Melrose  Nebraska— 

In   New   York  plan   commissions   are  Medford  Lincoln 

authorized  in  all  cities  and  incorporated  Framingham  Missouri — 

villages  (Acts  of  1913).  Newton  St.  Louis 

These   planning  commissions  and   or-  Northampton  ^Michigan — 

ganizations  have  carried  city  planning  Somerville  Detroit 

to  various  stages  of  completion.     From  Springfield  Maryland — 

the  very  elaborate  plans  of  Chicago  to  Newburyport  Baltimore 

the  modest  town  plan  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  Taunton  Cumberland 

or  the  sclKMues  for  the  outlying  districts  Watertown  Illinois — 

of    Philadelphia    and    other    cities,    the  Westfield  Chicago 

value  of  a  sensible  definite  plan  to  work  Woburn  Rhode  Island — ■ 

to  is  making  itself  felt  in  actual  accom-  Waltham  Providence 

*Jt  is  impossible  to  give  a  completely  up-to-date  li.st  as  new  planning  lioards  and  organiza- 
tions are  being  formed  in   greatly  increased  numbers  each  month. 
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III.  HOW    TO    ESTABLISH   A    CITY 

PLANNING  COMMISSION  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

I.V   CH;VHTERED   CITIES. 

]\Iost  city  charters  in  California  permit 
tlie  establishment  of  a  city  planning 
eommission  by  ordinance  and  many 
definitely  provide  for  them.  The  model 
given  in  the  next  chapter  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  from  a  model  ordinance 
proposed  by  the  National  City  Confer- 
ence and  the  new  San  Francisco  creat- 
ing ordinance.  It  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  much  discussion  as  to  how  much 
authority  such  a  commission  should 
have,  and  marks  the  minimum,  not  the 
maximum,  of  such  authority.  To  create 
a  eommission  with  no  authority  is  to 
ensure  its  failure,  and  yet  a  city  plan- 
ning commission  must  of  necessity  be 
chiefly  advisory  in  capacity. 

In  some  cities  the  charters  provide 
for  a  civic  art  eommission,  an  improve- 
ment commission  or  an  industrial  com- 
mission with  much  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  a  city  planning  commission. 
Thus  in  Berkeley  the  Civic  Art  Commis- 
sion has  to  be  given  the  work  of  a  city 
planning  commission  until  a  charter 
amendment  can  be  made.  The  functions 
are  the  same,  the  name  Civic  Art  Com- 
mission simply  being  substituted  in  the 
ordinance  for  "City  Planning  Com- 
mission." In  consultation  with  the 
city  attorney  the  model  ordinance  given 
here  can  easily  be  adopted  for  any  city 
of  the  State.  ' 

IN  UXCHAETERED  CITIES. 

Unchartered  cities  may  follow  the 
model  ordinance,  subject  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  general  state  law  (Chap.  428, 
laws  of  1915').  This  law  is  simply  a 
minimum,  defining  the  powers  and  dut- 
ies of  city  planning  commissions  in  cities 
i)f  the  fifth  and  sixth  class. 

The  nev/  City  Planning  Law  of  1915. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Establish- 
ment, Government,  and  ilaintenance 
of  City  Planning  Commissions  Within 
Municipalities,  and  Prescribing  Their 
Powers  and  Duties. 

The  people  of  ihe  State  of  California  do 
e tract  as  follows: 
Section  1.     The  city  council,  board  of 

trustees,  or  other  legislative  body  of  any 

incorporated  city  or  town  in  the  State 


of  California  may,  by  ordinance,  create 
a  city  planning  commission  for  such  city 
or  town. 

Section  2.  Such  city  planning  com- 
mission shall  consist  of  five  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  other 
executive  head  of  the  municipality,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative 
Ijody  thereof,  one  of  which  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body  of  such 
municipality:  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  city  attorney  and  city  engineer,  if 
.such  there  be,  of  such  municipality,  shall 
be  ex  officio  full  members  of  said  eom- 
mission;  and  provided,  further,  that  the 
mayor  or  other  executive  head  of  such 
municipality  shall  also  in  addition  there- 
to be  an  ex  officio  member  of  said  com- 
mission but  without  any  right  of  vote 
in  the  deliberation  thereof  except  in  case 
of  a  tie.  The  five  members  of  the  first 
commission  so  appointed  hereunder  shall 
so  classify  themselves  by  lot  that  one  of 
their  number  .shall  go  out  of  office  at 
the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  one  year  thereafter,  and 
the  other  two  at  the  end  of  two  years 
thereafter.  Vacancies  for  any  unexpired 
term  sliall  be  filled  by  appointment  as  in 
the  first  instance.  Non-residents  shall 
be  eligible  to  appointment  on  the  city 
planning  commission.  Excepting  the 
secretary  hereinafter  mentioned  the 
members  of  the  commission  shall  not 
receive  any  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, but  the  said  legislative  body  shall 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation,  if  any. 
to  be  paid  to  the  secretary. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  city 
planning  commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a  month  at  such  times  and  places 
as  they  may  fix  by  resolution.  They  shall 
select  one  of  their  number  as  president 
and  another  as  secretary,  and  both  shall 
sei've  for  one  year  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed;  in  ease  of  their 
absence,  the  members  of  the  commission 
shall  select  a  president  or  .secretary  pro 
tem.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
president  or  three  members,  by  written 
notice  served  upon  each  member  of  the 
commission  at  least  three  hours  before 
the  time  specified  for  the  proposed  meet- 
ing. Four  members  of  the  commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.    The  commission  shall 
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cause  a  proper  record  to  be  kept  of  its 
proceedings. 

Section  4.  City  planning  commissions 
shall  have  power,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law : 

First — To  recommend  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  municipality  plans  for  the 
regulation  of  the  future  growth,  develop- 
ment and  beautification  of  the  munici- 
palty  in  respect  to  its  public  and  private 
buildings  and  works,  streets,  parks, 
grounds,  and  vacant  lots; 

Second — To  recommend  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  municipality,  plans,  con- 
sistent with  the  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  municipality  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
sanitation,  proper  service  of  all  public 
utilities,  harbor,  shipping  and  trans- 
portation facilities ; 

Third — To  make  recommendations  to 
any  public  authorities  or  any  corporation 
or  individuals  of  such  city  with  reference 
to  the  location  of  any  proposed  build- 
ings, structures  or  works; 

Fourth — To  recommend  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  municipality  the  (approval 
or  disapproval  of  maps  or)  plats  of  sub- 
divisions of  lands.  Every  such  map  or 
plat  shall,  prior  to  its  final  approval  or 
disapproval  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
municipality  be  submitted  to  said  com- 
mission for  its  recommendations  thereon 
to  such  officers. 

Fifth — To  do  and  perform  any  and 
all  other  acts  and  things  necessary  or 
proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  5.  The  city  planning  commis- 
sion shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  at 
the  direction  of  the  city  council,  a  map 
or  maps  of  the  city  or  any  portion  there- 
of, including  adjacent  territory  lying 
outside  of  the  corporate  boundaries 
thereof,  showing  the  streets,  highways 
and  other  natural  or  artificial  features 
therein;  also  the  locations  or  relocations 
proposed  for  any  new  public  buildings, 
civic  center,  street,  parkway,  boulevard, 
park,  playground,  or  other  public  ground 
or  improvement ;  also  any  proposed  wid- 
ening, extension,  closing,  or  relocation  of 
any  street  or  highway,  or  any  change  in 
the  plan  of  the  city  that  it  may  deem 
advisable.  Said  commission  may,  at  its 
discretion,  prepare  such  maps  or  plans 
as  aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  making 


recommendations  in  connection  there- 
with to  the  proper  officers  of  such  munic- 
ipality having  charge,  superintendence 
or  control  of  the  matters  set  forth  in 
such  recommendations. 

It  shall  make  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  city  council  from  time 
to  time,  concerning  any  of  the  matters 
and  things  aforesaid  for  action  by  the 
council  thereon,  having  due  regard  for 
the  present  conditions  and  the  future 
needs  ancl  growth  of  the  city,  including 
the  distribution  and  relative  location  of 
all  public  buildings,  grounds  and  open 
spaces  devoted  to  public  use;  also  the 
planning  and  laying  out  for  ui-ban  uses 
(of)  all  private  grounds  brought  into 
the  market  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
division  of  the  city  into  zones  or  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and 
protecting  the  public  health,  comfort 
and  convenience. 

Section  6.  (Any)  officer  or  department 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  ordinances 
and  resolutions  relating  to  the  location 
of  any  public  building  of  the  city,  or 
location,  extension,  widening,  enlarge- 
ment, ornamentation,  or  parking  of  any 
street,  boulevard,  alley,  parkway,  park 
playground,  or  other  public  grounds, 
or  (to)  the  vacation  of  any  street,  or 
other  alteration  of  the  city  plan  of  streets 
and  highways,  or  the  location  of  any 
bridge,  tunnel,  or  subway,  or  of  any  sur- 
face, underground  or  elevated  railway  or 
public  utility  (,)  or  ordinances  relating 
to  housing,  building  codes  or  zones,  shall, 
prior  to  the  sidjmission  to  the  proper 
hoard  or  officer  of  the  municipality,  of 
the  ordinance  or  resolution  required  to 
be  adopted  before  such  proceedings  are 
instituted,  give  notice  to  the  commission 
of  tlie  pendency  before  the  officer  or  de- 
partment of  proceedings  with  reference 
to  any  of  the  above  matters. 

Section  7.  The  city  council  of  each 
municipality  may,  in  making  its  annual 
tax  levy  and  as  a  part  thereof,  levy  and 
collect  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  lawful  expenses  incurred  by  the 
city  planning  commission  of  such  munic- 
ipality not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation;  provided, 
however,  that  no  expense  of  any  kind 
shall  be  incurred  by  the  commission  un- 
less first  authorized  and  approved  by  the 
city  council. 

To  be  continued  in  July  Issue. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

"Block,"  what  is  it?  (Kan.).— A  "block"  assessable,  under  Gen.  St.  1909, 
sec.  1374,  held  to  include  the  smallest  unit  surrounded  by  streets,  though 
a  special  assessment  thereby  extended  covered  railway  property  which  had 
eliminated  a  street. — Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  Rv.  Co.  v.  Citv  of  Chanute, 
147  P.  836. 

Contracts  (Ariz.). — A  couti'act  which  extends  beyond  the  term  of  office 
nuinicipal  officers  making  it  is,  if  made  in  good  faith,  ordinarily  valid. — 
Town  of  Tempe  v.  Corbell,  147  P.  745. 

A  contract  by  a  town  council  for  the  employment  of  a  person  to  sprinkle 
streets  for  a  year,  beginning  a  few  days  before  a  new  council  would  assume 
office  is  void. — Id. 

(Cal.  App.). — The  suret.y  on  a  municipal  contractor's  bond  held  liable 
for  material  furnished  to  a  subcontractor,  though  the  principal  contractor 
was  not  personallv  liable  for  such  material. — Williams  v.  Tingev,  147 
P.  584. 

(Idaho). — That  specifications  for  street  improvements  stated  that  the 
contractor  should  be  responsible  for  defects  and  damages,  and  made  certain 
specific  requirements,  held  not  to  render  the  contract  void. — Pease  v.  City 
of  Payette,  147  P.  290. 

Defective  Street  (Kan.). — The  duty  of  a  city  to  keep  streets  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  travel  cannot  be  delegated. — Rogers  v.  City  of  Coffej'ville,  147 
P.  816. 

(Kan.). — The  duty  of  a  city  to  keep  a  street  reasonably  safe  for  travel 
held  independent  of  the  duty  of  a  construction  company  which  made  an 
excavation  in  the  street,  and  not  dependent  on  the  doctrine  respondeat 
superior;  so  that  a  verdict  for  the  construction  company  did  not  impair 
a  verdict  returned  against  the  citv  bv  the  same  jury. — Rogers  v.  Citv  of 
Coffeyville,  147  P.  816. 

(Or.). — Where  the  mayor  and  couneilmen  of  a  city  did  not  repair  de- 
fects in  a  street,  they  were  liable  to  a  traveler  injured,  notwithstanding 
they  received  no  compensation  for  such  services. — Pullen  v.  City  of  Eugene, 
147  P.  768. 

Dedication  (Cal.). — Where  an  owner  suffers  his  property  to  be  taken  and 
devoted  to  a  public  use,  so  that  the  users  rely  on  a  continuance  of  the 
conditions,  he  cannot  subsequently  prevent  such  use,  but  his  remedy  is 
to  recover  compensation. — ]\Iiller  &  Lux  v.  Enterprise  Canal  &  Land  Co., 
147  P.  567. 

Initiative  and  Referendum  (Or.). — Under  ordinance  passed  to  carry  out  initi- 
ative and  referendum  powers  reserved  to  municipalities  by  Const,  art.  4, 
see.  la,  and  article  11,  sec.  2,  resolution  to  submit  charter  amendment  held 
sufficiently  adopted  21  days  before  special  election,  as  required  by  ordi- 
nance.— State  V.  Andresen,  147  P.  526. 

Libel — Councilman  (Wyo.). — Anj-  publication  imputing  want  of  integrity  on 
the  part  of  a  public  officer,  or  a  lack  of  qualifications,  or  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  is  libelous  per  se. — Kutcher  v.  Post  Printing  Co.,  147  P.  517. 

A  newspaper  publication,  addressed  to  the  mayor  of  a  city  and  imply- 
ing that  he  had  misrepresented  his  official  actions  and  was  protecting  one 
in  unlawful  conduct,  held  libelous  per  se. — Id. 
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(Wyo.)- — The  libertj'  of  the  press  does  not  permit  a  newspaper,  under 
the  guise  of  criticizing  official  acts,  to  maliciously  defame  the  character 
of  an  official.— Kutcher  v.  Post  Printing  Co.,  147  P.  517. 

(Or.). — Statement  by  city  councilman  in  a  public  meeting  of  an  in- 
vestigating committee  that  plaintiff  kept  a  disorderly  house  held  to  have 
been  spoken  under  circumstances  rendering  it  qualifiedly  privileged. — 
Ivie  V.  Minton,  147  P.  395. 

Nuisance  (Or.). — A  stable  is  not  a  nuisance  per  se.  and  every  property  owner 
has  the  right  to  maintain  one,  even  in  a  city,  unless  the  condition  of  the 
particular   stable,   arising  through    defendant's   negligence,   is   such   as   to 

render  it  a  nui.sance. — Porges  v.  Jacobs,  147  P.  396. 

• 

Notices — Street  Improvements  (Cal.). — As  regards  notices  of  street  improve- 
ment being  published  in  a  paper  published  and  circulated  in  the  city,  as 
required  by  the  Vrooman  Act,  held  immaterial  that  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing containing  the  paper's  business  office  is  outside  the  line  of  the  city. — • 
Stanwood  v.  Carson,  147  P.  562. 

Patented  Material  (Or.). — A  city  council  may  provide  that  paving  for  a  street 
sliall    be    of   a   certain  patented    material. — Sherrett   v.    Citv   of   Portland, 

147  P.  :^si>. 

Residential  Districts  (Cal.). — ^Motives  of  members  of  a  city  council  adopting 
an  ordinance  regulating  an  occupation  and  prohibiting  the  pursuit  thereof 
in  a  residential  district  will  not  be  inquired  into  in  determining  its  validity. 
— Hadacheck  v.  Alexander,  147  P.  259. 

Statutes  (Nev.). — Two  statutes  relating  to  the  same  sub.iect-matter  are  to  be 
read  and  construed  together,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  them,  if  possible, 
to  give  effect  to  both,  unless  the  latter  act  expressly  repeals  the  earlier, 
or  is  so  repugnant  to  it  as  to  repeal  it  bv  necessary  implication. — Presson 
V.  Presson.  147  P.  1081. 

(Idaho). — Any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionalit.v  of  a  statute 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  statute. — Ingard  v.  Barker,  147  P.  293. 

(Idaho). — The  Legislature  may  enact  any  laws  not  prohibited  bj^  the 
Constitution. — Ingard  v.  Barker,  147  P.  293. 

Street  Assessments  (Cal.). — St.  1893,  p.  33,  held  not  unconstitutional,  as  tak- 
ing ])r(ip('rty  without  due  process,  in  requiring  one  upon  whose  property 
an  a.ssessment  for  street  improvement  has  become  delinquent,  to  present 
a  certificate  by  a  searcher  of  records  to  the  city  treasurer  to  escape  the 
issuance  of  bonds  representing  such  assessment. — Schaffer  v.  Smith,  147 
P.  976. 

(Cal.). — Bonds  representing  street  improvement  assessment  under  St. 
1893.  p.  33.  held  not  invalidated  because  the  warrant  and  assessment  for 
the  improvement  were  signed  b.y  the  eit.y  engineer  as  acting  street  super- 
intendent.—Schaffer  V.  Smith,  147  P.  976. 

Failure  of  president  of  board  of  trustees  of  eit.y  to  sign  recorded  war- 
rant for  a  street  improvement  held  not  to  invalidate  bonds  representing 
the  assessment  issued  under  St.  1893,  p.  33. — Id. 

(Cal.). — Street  improvement  assessment,  secured  by  bonds  issued  under 
St.  1893,  p.  33,  held  void,  as  being  partial  for  failure  to  cover  land  on  one 
side  of  the  street  improvement  occupied  bv  a  railroad  right  of  way. — 
Schaffer  v.  Smith,  147  P.  976. 

Under  St.  1893,  p.  33,  a  failure  of  owners  aggrieved  by  partial  assess- 
ment for  street  improvement  to  appeal  to  board  of  trustees  held  not  to 
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preclude  city  treasiirer  from  setting  up  invaliditj^  of  assessment  in  suit  to 
force  her  to  sell  property  securing  delinquent  assessment  bonds  in  suit. — Id. 

(Wash.). — It  does  not  follow  as  a  conclusion  of  law  that  pi'operty  is  not 
assessed  according  to  relative  benefits  because  lots  are  assessed  in  varyinii' 
proportions. — Gerlach  v.  City  of  Spokane,  147  P.  870. 

(Utah). — An  assessment  for  local  improvements  cannot  exceed  the 
benefits. — Lannan  v.  Waltenspiel,  147  P.  908. 

(Wash.). — Property  abutting  on  a  sewer,  which,  as  constructed  by 
contractor,  was  not  usable  by  the  owner,  and  conferred  no  special  benefit 
on  the  property,  was  not  subject  to  assessment. — In  re  Assessment  for  Local 
Improvement  Sewer  Dist.  No.  1  of  City  of  Chehalis,  147  P.  199. 

(Wash.) — Rights  of  contractor  for  construction  of  sewer  improvement 
held  not  impaired  by  subsequent  Laws  1911,  pp.  452,  453,  merely  changing 
the  method  of  procedure  by  which  property  owners  might  contest  the 
special  assessment,  not  giving  rights  superior  to  rights  under  prior  law. — 
In  re  Assessment  for  Local  Improvement  Sewer  Dist.  No.  1  of  City  of 
Chehalis,  147  P.  199. 

Street  Improvements  (Cal.). — Posting  and  publishing  a  resolution  of  board  of 
trustees  of  city  initiating  a  street  improvement  without  the  city  clerk's 
certificate  to  its  passage,  which  such  clerk  did  not  sign  until  after  publica- 
tion, held  not  to  invalidate  bonds  representing  the  improvement  assess- 
ment, under  St.  1893,  p.  33.— Schaffer  v.  Smith,  147  P.  976. 

(Cal.).— Under  St.  1893,  p.  33,  as  amended  by  St.  1911,  p.  1204.  in  suit 
against  city  treasurer  to  enforce  the  sale  of  property  securing  street  im- 
provement bonds,  treasurer  held  able  to  present  the  objection  that  the 
original  assessment  was  void,  as  having  been  partial,  although  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  bonds  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  regularity 
of  issue.— Schaffer  v.  Smith,  147  P.  976. 

(Wash.). — Notwithstanding  Laws  1911,  p.  480,  sec.  69.  held  that  town 
in  making  street  improvements  must  follow  the  letter  of  the  statute,  which 
would  be  strictly  construed  against  it. — Buck  v.  Town  of  Monroe,  147  P.  432. 
(Wash.). — Owner  within  street  improvement  district,  whose  property 
would  be  assessed  more  than  it  would  be  benefited,  held  not  entitled  to 
enjoin  the  improvement,  since  local  improvement  code  afforded  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law. — Reynolds  v.  Town  of  Cosmopolis,  147  P.  407. 

(Cal.). — The  board  of  trustees  of  a  city,  having  once  finally  exercised 
its  jurisdiction  under  the  Vrooman  Act,  see.  11,  on  appeal  of  property 
owners,  complaining  that  work  under  a  contract  for  street  improvement 
has  not  been  properly  done,  may  not.  after  additional  work  ordered  by  it 
has  been  done,  entertain  another  such  appeal. — Stanwood  v.  Car.son,  147 
P.  562. 

Surety  Bonds  (Idaho). — That  a  city  accepted  a  private  bond  instead  of  a 
surety  bond,  as  provided  by  the  specifications,  held  not  to  invalidate  a 
contract  for  street  improvements. — Pease  v.  City  of  Payette,  147  P.  290. 

Telephone  Companies — The  act  of  two  telephone  companies  in  connecting  their 
lines  under  contract  implies  a  waiver  of  their  primary  rights  of  independ- 
ence, and  warrants  an  order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  directing  a 
connection  with  another  line,  though  such  contract  has  been  held  invalid 
under  the   Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. — Id. 

(Wash.). — Telephone  companies  are  common  carriers,  subject  to  regu- 
lation under  police  power,  and  subject  to  the  constitutional  provision  as  to 
due  process  of  law. — State  v.  Skasfit  River  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
147  P.  885. 

Tide  Lands  (Cal.). — Sale  by  the  State  of  tide  lands  within  two  miles  of  an 
incorporated  town,  and  so  reserved  from  sale  by  the  law  tlien  in  force, 
was  void.     People  v.  Banning,  147  P.  274. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  ^ill  "be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  tlie  city  officials  of  Oreg'on,  Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building,  San  Prancisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using'.  City  attorneys  are 
urged  to   make  free  use   of  this   service. 

Buildings,  regulating  the  removals  of.     San  Bruno  66-a. 

Potmd,    establishing    and    creating    office    of  poundmaster.    amending.      King 
City  66-b. 

Garbage   wagons,    jimhiliiting    on    streets   between    certain    hours,    amending. 
Oakland  (i(i-c.  "  • 

Cess  pools,  vaults  and  privies,  declaring  to  be  nuisance  and  providing  for  their 
abatement.      Sunnyvale   66-d. 

Sidewalks,   rstalilishing  the  official  widths  on  certain   streets.     San  Leandro 
6(i-e. 

Meetings,  reaulatina-  the  holding  of  in  public   streets,  parks,   etc.     Hayward 

titi-f. 

Cows  or  Cattle,  to  prevent  keeping  of  within  certain  portions  of  city,  amend- 
ing.     Coronado    66-g. 

Jitney  bus,  regulating  the  operation  of.     San  Diego  66-h,  TO-a. 

Stallion  or  jack,  declaring  the  maintenance  of  for  breeding  purpose  a  misde- 
meanor.    Newman  66-i. 

Electricity,  fixing  the  rates  of.     Berkeley  6T-a. 

Water   rates,    fixing.     Berkeley   67-b. 

Meter,  gas  or  electric,  making  it  unlawful  to  injure  for  preventing  the  correct 
registi'ation.      Berkeley    67-c. 

Dogs,  requiring  that  dogs  be  securely  tied  or  kept  in  a  pen.     Kennett  67-d. 

Business  licenses,  to  license  certain  kind  of  business,  amending.     King  City 
t)7-e.    "Walnut    Creek    68-c. 

Sidewalk,  adopting  specifications.     Santa  Cruz  67-e. 

Taxes,  providing  for  the  levy  for  park,  music  and  advertising  purposes.     Iler- 
mosa  Beach  67-f. 

Bicycles,  prohiliitin^  riding  on  sidewalks.     Coronado  67-2-. 

Assistant  Street  Superintendent,  creating  office  of.    Livermore  67-a. 

Ball  playing,  prohibiting  playing  on  a  certain  street.     Walnut  Creek  67-b. 

Executive  and  administrative  powers,  apportioning  and  assigning  among  five 
depai'tmcnts.     I'asadena  69-a. 

Animals,  prohibiting  the  running  at  large.    Napa  County  69-b. 

Buildings,  providing  the  removal  of  dangerous.    Tehachapi  69-e. 

Supervisors,   providing  for  the   holding   of  regular  meetings.     Napa   County 
7(t-b. 

Animals,    regulating   the   keeping   of   and   establishing   a   restricted    domestic 
animal  district.     Sierra  Madre  70-c. 
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Art  Commission,  establishing  a  civic.    Berkeley  71-a. 

Pawnbrokers,  junk  dealers,  etc.,  regulating  the  days  and  hours  of  business. 
Sacramento  71-b. 

Liquors,  regulating  the   disposal  of,   amending.     Albanv.   Cal.   71-c,   Oakland 
72-d. 

Alley,  vacatiug  a  certain.     Tropico  71-d. 

Plumbers,  providing  a  license  for,  amending.    Newport  Beach  71-e. 

Dances,  regulating  the  cai-ryiug  on  of.    Oakland  71-b. 

Cemetery,  establishing  rules  of,  amending.    Coeur  d'  Alene  71-g. 

Business  licenses,  imposing.     Susauville  71-h. 

Weeds,  providing  a  means  for  the  abatement  of.     Sacramento  71-i. 

Deceased  persons,  providing  for  the  removal  from  a  certain  cemetery.     Sac- 
ramento 71-j. 

Graves,  fixing  rates  for  the  excavating  and  filling  of.     Sacramento  70-d. 

Animals,  prohibiting  the  running  at  large  upon  public  highways  or  being  pas- 
tured upon,  and  providing  for  the  maintaining  a  pound.    Napa  County  72-a. 

Buildings,  relating  to  the  moving  of.    North  Yakima  72-b. 

Street  railways  and  interurban,  regulating  the  operation  of.    Sacramento  72-e. 

Liquors,  regulating  the  business  of  disposing  of.    Yiiba  County  72-a. 

Gas,  prescribing  the  quality  to  be  sold.    Sacramento  73-b. 

Garbage,  regulating  the  collection,  transportation  and  disposal  of.     San  Buena- 
ventura 73-c. 

Flagman,  requiring  traction  company  to  station  a  flagman  at  certain  place. 
Sacramento  73-d. 

Coffee  houses,  regulating  the  business  of.     Sacramento  74-a. 

Gas  rates,  fixing.     Sacramento  7-1-b. 

Water  rates,  fixing.     Sacramento  7-1-0. 

Telephone  rates,  fixing.     Sacramento  74-d. 


California  Standard  Fire  Hydrants 

WHARF    HYDRANTS 

BRASS  HOSE  COUPLINGS 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT    SUPPLIES 
STAND  PIPE  VALVES  AND  FITTINGS 

M.  GREENBERG'S  SONS  | 

225-227  Beale  St. 
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i  ;.  What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing  .'. 


Alameda  received  bids  Jlay  4  for  improve- 
ment of  portion  of  Parlv  street. 

Anaheim  received  bids  May  27  for  1500 
barrels   of  crude  oil. 

Angels  will  receive  bids  .Tune  15  for  doing 
the  city  printing  and  advertising. 

Arbuckle  citizens  are  talking  of  more 
paving. 

Arcadia  will  receive  bids  June  3  for  fur- 
nishing and  installing  a  water  distributing 

system. 

Auburn.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  agitat- 
ing a  movement  for  the  improvement  of  road 
Ijetween  Mormon  Island  and  Auburn. 

Banning  will  receive  bids  .June  4,  for  con- 
structing four  miles  of  sidewalks,  cement 
curbs,  gutters  and  corrugated  iron  culverts. 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  received  bids  May  3 
fur  street  improvements. 

Benicia  received  bids  May  31  for  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  present  grammar 
s(  hool  building. 

Berkeley  received  bids  May  18  for  install- 
ing a  heating  and  ventilating  system  on 
school  house  shortly  to  be  erected.  High 
School  Board  of  Education  received  bids 
June  1  for  manual  training  supplies  and 
equipment;  also  laboratory  supplies  and  ap- 
paratus. Board  of  Education  of  Berkeley 
School  District  received  bids  June  1  for 
manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 
grammar  school.  On  May  18  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  constructing  school  building.  On 
June  1  High  School  Board  of  Education  re- 
ceived bids  for  printing  "Course  of  Study." 
Bids  were  received  May  1 1  for  constructing 
public  library  building.  On  May  4  bids  were 
received  for  constructing  6-inch  vitrified 
Ironstone  sewer  pipe  along  portion  of  Berry- 
man  street:  on  same  date  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  grading,  macadamizing,  construct- 
ing curbs,  catch  basins  and  concrete  sewer 
on  portion  of  Curtis  street. 

Brawley  received  bids  May  10  for  one  com- 
bination chemical  hose  and  ladder  motor 
truck. 

Calexico  will  join  In  with  the  supervisors 
of  county  and  construct  bridge  over  New 
River.  Trustees  want  to  secure  price  on 
motor  for  use  in  municipal  pumping  plant. 

Chino  will  call  an  election  soon  to  vote 
bonds  for  better  streets  and  a  sewer  system. 

Condon  (Ore.).  One  mile  of  road  will  be 
hard  surfaced  this  year. 

Daly  City  received  bids  May  10  for  con- 
structing  a   15-inch   diameter   vitrified   iron- 


stone sewer  pipe  along  portion  of  San  Jose 
avenue. 

Eagle  Rock  will  hold  a  $30,000  bond  elec- 
tion to  pave  Central  avenue  with  heavy 
macadam. 

East  Sacramento  may  install  sewers  in 
Clark  avenue. 

El  Monte  received  bids  May  7  for  improv- 
ing portion  of  Columbia  street.  Bids  will  be 
received  June  4  for  improving  several 
streets. 

Hayward  has  passed  resolution  for  the  im- 
provement of  several  streets  by  construct- 
ing asphalt  pavements  thereon. 

Hermosa  Beach  has  passed  resolution  for 
improvement  of  portion  of  Bay  View  Drive 
by  constructing  asphalt  concrete  pavement. 

Hillsborough  will  hold  a  $40,000  bond  elec- 
tion in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  several  new  roads  and  sewers. 

Hollister  received  bids  May  17  for  paving 
portion  of  Monterey  and  South  streets. 

Huntington  Beach  received  bids  May  24 
for  improving  portion  of  Huntington  avenue 
by  constructing  oil  macadam  pavement,  ce- 
ment sidewalks,  curbs  and  corrugated  iron 
culverts.  On  May  13  bids  were  received  for 
construction  of  a  grammar  school.  Bids 
will  be  received  on  June  7  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sanitary  sewer  running  through 
several  streets. 

Livermore  received  bids  May  24  for  doing 
a  lot  of  street  work. 

Madera  will  construct  a  manual  arts  build- 
ing at  cost  of  about  $6,000. 

Manhattan  Beach  has  passed  resolution 
for  improving  portion  of  Twentieth  street, 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets  and  four 
unnamed  alleys.  Bids  will  be  received  June 
16  for  improving  Pacific  avenue.  On  same 
date  bids  will  be  received  for  improving  por- 
tion of  Jlanhattan  avenue  by  constructing 
street  work. 

Marysville  will  probably  hold  a  $20,000 
election  to  vote  bonds  for  extending  E  street 
sewer. 

Merced  received  bids  May  17  for  500  feet 
of  fire  hose.  The  installation  of  ornamental 
lighting  posts  is  contemplated.  An  audi- 
torium may  be  built  in  the  near  future. 

Nevada  City  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  lot  of  cement  sidewalks;  also 
the  replacing  of  an  old  wooden  bridge  by  a 
modern  concrete  viaduct. 

Newport  Beach  received  bids  May  10  for 
erecting  a  bulkhead. 

Pasadena  received  bids  May  18  for  improv- 
ing  portion   of   Oak   street   by   grading   and 
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constructing  macadam  pavement,  cement 
curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks.  On  same  date 
bids  were  received  for  improving  portion  of 
Liberty  street  by  grading,  oiling,  construct- 
ing cement  gutters  and  curbs.  On  ilay  2."> 
bids  were  received  for  improving  portion  of 
Wilson  avenue  by  constructing  oil  macadam 
pavement,  cement  curbs  and  gutters.  An 
ornamental  lighting  system  will  be  installed 
on  Fair  Oaks  avenue.  The  installation  of 
fire  hydrants  is  contemplated  in  northwest- 
ern part  of  city.  An  ornamental  lighting 
system  will  probably  be  installed  on  portion 
of  El  ^lolino  avenue.  There  is  some  talk 
of  widening  and  paving  Pasadena  and  Colo- 
rado streets.  A  City  Planning  Ordinance 
has  been  proposed. 

Red  Bluff.  Supervisors  are  contemplating 
the  building  of  a  bridge  at  the  present  site 
of  Squaw  Hill  Ferry. 

Redding  will  probably  have  five  blocks  as- 
phalted in  the  business  district. 

Redlands  received  bids  May  5  for  two  Tur- 
bine Type  Deep  Well  Pumps. 

Redondo  Beach  is  contemplating  the  build- 
ing of  a  harbor  in  the  near  future. 

Rialto  is  planning  to  extend  lighting 
system  on  San  Bernardino  avenue. 

Richmond  receives  bids  Maj'  IT  for  grad- 
ing, paving  and  constructing  cement  side- 
walks on  portion  of  Mary  street. 

Riverside  has  passed  resolution  for  im- 
provement of  certain  streets  by  installation 
of  ornamental  lighting  posts  at  cost  of  about 
.$16,00(1.  Bids  were  received  May  10  for  con- 
structing a  concrete  drainage  conduit  in  por- 
tion of  .Market  street  and  Fairmont  Boule- 
vard and  reconstruction  of  Twelfth  street 
drainage  conduit. 

Roseville  has  voted  $10,000  bonds  for  a 
new  school  house. 

Sacramento  will  shortly  receive  plans  for 
a  screen  system  to  be  constructed  at  new- 
sewer  pumping  station.  Bids  were  received 
May  2."j  for  materials  and  construction  of  a 
trunk  sewer  line  and  appurtenances  in  cer- 
tain streets,  alleys  and  rights  of  way. 

San  Anselmo  is  contemplating  the  passage 
of  City  Planning  ordinance. 

San  Bruno  is  about  to  pass  a  City  Plan- 
ning ordinance. 

San  Diego  received  bids  May  24  for  im- 
proving portion  of  Edgemont  street.  Bids 
w'ere  received  May  10  for  improving  portion 
of  Kalmia  street  and  driveway  in  Sheldon's 
subdivision. 

San  Jose  will  pave  portion  of  Empire 
street.  San  Fernando,  Balbach  street.  Post 
street,  Eighth  street,  Jackson  street,  San 
Carlos  street,  San  Fernando  street  and  First 
street. 

Santa  Ana  wants  to  purchase  a  heating 
boiler  on  wheels  for  melting  asphalt  for  re- 
pairing streets  at  cost  of  about  $8.5. 


Santa  Paula  received  bids  June  1  for  con- 
structing cement  sidewalks. 

Sawtelle  will  pave  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard under  Warrenite  specifications  at  cost 
of  about  $90,000. 

Selma  received  bids  ilay  3  for  construct- 
ing 1,497  feet  of  12-inch  diameter  sewer  pipe 
and  backfilling  trench  after  pipe  is  laid  on 
the  Selma  Sewer  Farm. 

Sonoma  is  contemplating  the  paving  of 
streets  in  the  near  future. 

Stockton  will  hold  a  $5.50,000  bond  elec- 
tion June  15  for  an  improved  sanitary,  rain- 
water sewer  system.  The  proposition  will 
also  call  for  additions  and  improvements  to 
the  present  system.  Bids  were  received 
May  25  for  paving  portion  of  the  wharf  space 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Stockton  channel. 
It  is  planned  to  improve  about  50  blocks  of 
streets  this  summer  by  paving  with  asphalt 
macadam.  Bids  were  received  May  21  for 
grading,  constructing  concrete  curbs  and 
gutters,  concrete  pavement,  concrete  side- 
walks for  slips  in  permanent  bulkheads  and 
for  raising  permanent  bulkheads. 

Suisun  will  hold  a  bond  election  June  S 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  $40,000  for  erection 
of  new  school  building,  purchase  of  new  lots 
and  improvement  of  grounds. 

Sunnyvale  has  taken  preliminary  proceed- 
ings for  the  paving  of  JIurphy  avenue.  Bids 
were  received  on  :\Iay  3  for  laying  of  3,220 
feet  of  water  mains. 

Taft  will  hold  a  $60,000  school  bond  elec- 
tion June  10  for  the  erection  of  a  high 
school. 

Tehachapi  received  bids  :May  24  for  con- 
structing a  municipal  lighting  system. 

Tehama  has  voted  $10,000  bonds  for  a 
municipal  water  works. 

Turlock  is  contemplating  the  calling  of  a 
bond  election  in  the  near  future  to  buy  fire 
apparatus. 

Vacaville  received  bids  May  4  for  con- 
structing concrete  retaining  wall  in  front  of 
the  Vacaville  high  school  and  the  Vacaville 
grammar  school. 

Venice  has  passed  resolution  ordering  im- 
provement of  :Milwood  avenue  by  grading 
and  paving  with  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ment. 

Ventura  is'  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
road  roller. 

VIsalia  may  shortly  vote  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  sewer  system.  An  elec- 
tion may  be  held  soon  to  vote  $35,000  for 
providing  an  armory  and  auditorium. 

Walnut  Creek  is  contemplating  the  pass- 
age of  an  ordinance  creating  a  City  Planning 
Commission. 

Williams  has  voted  to  provide  a  lighting 
district. 
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CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES. 

Colusa  County  received  bids  June  1  for 
printing  the  delinquent  tax  list.  $120,000 
worth  of  highway  bonds  will  be  purchased. 
Bids  were  received  June  1  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission  for  concrete  paving  of 
about  10.6  miles  from  northern  boundary  to 
Cnlusa  Junction.  Permission  has  been 
mniited  to  erect  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
(i\cr  the  Colusa  "trough"  west  of  the  Sacra- 
iiH'iito  River.  Bids  were  received  May  4 
inr  constructing  several  bridges  throughout 
ill''  county. 

Fresno  County.  Trustees  of  Alta  School 
District  will  receive  bids  June  3  for  con- 
structing a  school  house. 

Humboldt  County.  State  Highway  Com- 
iiii.ssion  received  bids  June  1  for  grading 
about  li.9  miles  from  Jordan  Creek  to  Rio 
Dell. 

Kern  County  received  bids  May  17  for 
urading  and  constructing  pile  bridges  and 
<  iilverts  on  Division  10,  Section  2  of  the 
liakersfield-.Mojave  Road  between  Silvert 
and  Bena. 

Kings  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  ilay  24  for  concrete  pav- 
ms  of  8.9  miles  from  Hanford  to  east  bound- 
ar,\ .  $672,000  has  been  voted  for  construc- 
li(in  of  108  miles  of  highway. 

Lassen  County  will  shortly  vote  on  a 
$100,000  bond  issue  for  the  building  of  a 
courthouse  and  hospital. 

Los  Angeles  County.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission received  bids  May  24  for  4.2  miles 
of  concrete  paving  from  Saugus  to  Castiac; 
also  corrugated  iron  pipes  and  concrete  cul- 
verts. 

Marin  County  will  hold  an  election  in  Au- 
gust to  vote  $3,000,000  to  buy  the  holdings 
of  the  Marin  Water  and  Power  Company. 

Monterey  County.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission received  bids  June  1  for  improving 
about  10.3  miles  of  which  4.7  miles  to  be 
concrete  paving.  Work  to  be  done  between 
Chualar  and   Salinas. 

Napa  County  received  bids  ^lay  12  for  in- 
stalling a  low  pressure  steam  heating  sys- 
tem in  the  court  house. 

Orange  County  received  bids  May  25  for 
improving  El  Toro  county  road  by  concrete 
paving. 

Placer  County  received  bids  May  4  for 
constructing  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
over  Bear  River  at  Sheridan.  Supervisors 
will  purchase  $250,000  worth  of  highway 
bonds.  State  Highway  Commission  and 
Supervisors  have  agreed  upon  construction 
of  a  concrete  highway  lateral  from  Roseville 
to  Auburn,  completing  trunk  line  in  Placer 
County.  Bids  will  be  called  for  in  about  four 
months.  Bids  will  be  received  June  8  for 
furnishing  a  Whittall  Body  Brussels  carpet 
for  the  offices  of  the  District  Attorney,  Court 


Reporter  and  Sheriff.  On  same  date  bids 
will  be  received  for  constructing  two  rein- 
forced concrete  girder  bridges  across  Coon 
Creek  near  Ewing. 

San  Joaquin  County  received  bids  May  27 
for  improving  portion  of  Cherokee  Lane  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  the 
County  Surveyor. 

San  Mateo  County  will  receive  bids  June  7 
for  furnishing  10,000  claim  blanks.  On  same 
date  bids  will  be  received  for  surfacing  with 
oil  and  screenings  two  miles  of  highway  in 
Road  District  Xo.  2. 

Santa  Cruz  County  received  bids  May  7 
for  construction  of  road  in  San  Lorenzo 
Road  District. 

Shasta  County.  It  is  estimated  that 
eighteen  bridges  will  have  to  be  built  along 
the  line  of  the  Stateway  at  cost  of  about 
$200,000.  A  bond  election  will  be  held 
shortly  in  the  proposed  Anderson-Cotton- 
wood Irrigation  District  for  the  improve- 
ment of  said  district. 

Siskiyou  County  will  receive  bids  June  8 
for  installing  Mosler  Patent  Manganese 
Steel  Bank  in  the  county  treasury  in  the 
court  house.  Bids  will  be  received  June  7 
for  constructing  two  concrete  bridges  and 
five  steel  bridges.  On  June  8  bids  will  be 
received  for  supplying  county  officers  with 
stationery  for  year  from  July,  1915,  to  July, 
1916. 

Solano  County  will  receive  bids  June  7  for 
furnishing  and  installing  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  one  steel  book  shelf  case 
to  contain  100  roller  shelves. 

Sutter  County.  Supervisors  have  author- 
ized work  to  be  done  on  county  road  from 
Vernon  up  to  the  northwest  line  of  Road 
District  Xo.  4. 

Tehama  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  May  24  for  grading  of 
about  12.7  miles  between  Red  Bluff  and 
north  boundary. 

Tulare  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  June  1  for  concrete  pav- 
ing of  about  3.9  miles  from  S.  P.  R.  R.  to 
West  Boundary. 

Yuba  County  received  bids  June  1  for  con- 
struction of  a  fence  along  the  west  side  of 
the  right  of  way  on  State  highway  from  Mor- 
rison Crossing  on  County  line  to  Wheatland. 


The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  Avill  open  a  new  office  iu 
Kau.sas  City,  Mo.,  at  1404  R.  A.  Long 
Building,  about  June  1st.  The  new- 
office  will  be  under  the  charge  of  R.  C. 
Clifford,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 
office  of  this  company. 
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Garbage 

Successfully 

Burned 

at 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


READ     THIS 


This  work  was  accomplished 
under  most  critical  engineering 
observations  in  the  Hearst 
Memorial  Mining  Building, 
State  University  of  California, 
during  March,  April  and  May, 
1915. 

IT  IS  SMOKELESS 

DUSTLESS,  FUMELESS 

IT  BURNS 

EVERYTHING! 

Plants  from  one  to  one  thousand 
tons  daily  capacity. 


(Extract  from  the  report  of  investi- 
gation committee  of  city  council  of 
Fresno,  Cal.,  population  40,000 — , 
after  rejecting  all  other  plans  and 
schemes.) 

"In  regard  to  the  Hydro-Vacuum 
"plant,  which  received  our  special 
"attention,  we  wish  to  report  that 
"the  claims  for  complete  incinera- 
"tion  of  all  combustible  garbage, 
"the  reduction  of  tins  and  scrap  iron 
"to  molten  condition,  and  the  entire 
"absence  of  nuisance  from  smoke, 
"were  all  convincingly  demonstrated 
"  *  *  *  the  committee  recom- 
"mends  that  the  proper  steps  be 
"taken  to  enable  the  city  of  Fresno 
"to  advertise  for  the  construction  of 
"a  garbage  incinerator  embodymg 
"the  features  and  guarantees  con- 
"tained  in  the  proposal  of  the  Hydro- 
" Vacuum  Smelting  Company." 


all 


Presno     saw     'em 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 
IINCIPMERATOR     DEPARTMEINT 

Hydro-Vacuum    Smelting    Company 

MILLS   BUILDING,    SAN   FRANCISCO 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor 


M.   V.   FULLER,  Associate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 


MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1  40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfle 

Amencaa 
City 


87  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


320  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 
Chicago,  111. 


In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  m  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


Mention   "Pacific  Municipalities"   when   writing  for  catalogs. 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write  for  Catalogs.      Mention   Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation  of  city  officials  where  advertl»- 
Ing  for  bids  is  not  necessary. 

Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 

Asphalt  Machinery 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


Brick — Paving 
California  Brick   Co.,   Phelan  Bldg.,   S.  F. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Car* 
Howard   Auto  Co.,   S.   P. 

Concrete  Mixers 
A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 
Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg..  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Conduits 
Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 
Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb    Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-llG  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fl  ushers — Street 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific     Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St, 

S.  F. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics Institute  Bldg.,   S.  P. 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal    Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    P. 

Municipal    Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Water  Works 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209 
Union   League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  143  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co..  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rocic  Crusl^ers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co., Crocker  BIdg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S    P. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Steel   Protected   Concrete 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 


Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.   "W.    Blair,   461    Market    St.,   S.    P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg..   I.os  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Cise  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 

Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTLAND,  SEATTLE, 
SPOKANE.  SAN  DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  41  li  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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A    NEW    CURB    BAR 

OR   CURB    ARMOR 


w 


No    angled   pockets   to   be 

filled  consequently 

no  voids. 

Rigid  anchorages. 

Shocks  distributed  over  the 
entire  mass. 

A  California  Product. 


USE  THE 


Standard    Corrugated    Curb    Bar 

AND 

INSURE  AGAINST  CRACKED  CEMENT 

Note  the  corrugated  anchorages,  insuring  perfect  rigidity. 

Note  the  curved  design  on  the  underside,  doing  away  with  the  angled 
pockets,  insuring  added  strength,  and  eliminating  the  possibiUty  of  voids  and 
consequent  weakness. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGS 


Standard  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


516  RIALTO  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


737  LAWRENCE  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 


Mention   "Pacific  Municipalities'*  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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Purity 


Permanence 


CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED    CULVERT    COMPANY 
411  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles  400  Parker  St.,  Berkeley 


WATER    METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 
For  I"  to  60'    Pipes 


\  CORDIAL  invitation  is  extended  to  make  our  office 
■^^  and  warerooms  at  141  New  Montgomery  Street  your 
headquarters  while  in  San  Francisco.  Letters,  telegrams, 
etc.,  can  be  forwarded  to  and  sent  from  here.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  add  to  your  convenience  and  the 
pleasure  of  your  visit. 

Our  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  corner  First 
Street  and  Avenue  H  (southwest  corner  of  the  building), 
near  the  Fillmore-Street  entrance  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  is  conveniently  located,  and 
where  you  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Come  and  rest 
a  while  and  meet  j'our  friends. 


NASn   METER 


National  Meter  Co. 


141    NEW  MONTGOMERY 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


411    S.  MAIN   STREET 

LOS   ANQELES 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GEINERAU     COP«JTRA.CTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA   CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 


The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 


Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc.    I 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
JUt  11th,   1891 


General  Offices:     11th  Floor,  WHITTELL   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jn-o.  W.   McDonald,  President  James  H.   Bishop,   Vice-President 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DURABILITY           -           ECONOMY          -  QUALITY 

CAST  pipp?  Bllrl? 

IRON        M.           K   K           JL^  High  Pres^sure 

WATER            Fire  Protection         Irrigation  POWER 

GAS                  Sewers                        Culverts  PLANTS 

Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices:       t 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J.      T 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  ! 


Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 


T 


The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety                     i 
1 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Qarbaee  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Private  Establishments. 

Address  W.  F.   MORSK.  <;0  West   Street,   New   ^  ork  Cit> 


Robert  W.  Hunt 


John  J.  Cone 


Jas.    C.   Hallsted 


D.  W.  McNaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

York  London  Ctiicago  Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Montreal 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles 

251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials.  Steel.  Iron,  Cement,  Stone.  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS,  FIRE  TILE,    ^.^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,   ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


m 


^3 


WORKS 
^r\\XJ^^  LINCOLN, GAL 
^yZ^=^^ OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BLD6..SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Synopsis  of  the   Report  on   Pavements 

Special  Committee  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  293 

Questions  and   Answers  309 

The   Next  Convention   309 
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ENCillVKEUIXG;  *  BUILDING  *  CONTRACTINCi 


Publication   Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Two   Dollars   a   Year 
Single  Copy    25  Cents 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street 
Work  Under  the 

''VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work  dor\e  must  be 
kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL   IN   SELECTING   THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  Is  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


IVe  are  also  prepared  to  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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DON'T  EXPERIMENT  WHEN  PAVING  YOUR  STREETS 

INSIST  UPON  BITULITHIC,  THE  PAVEMENT  THAT  RENDERS  UNFAILING  SERVICE 

The  Demand  is  Daily  The  Pavement  which  has 

Becoming;  More  Insistent                            BITULITHIC  Proven  to  he 

and  Pronounced  for  "Best  hy  every  Test" 

The  greatest  care  is  used  in  th-?  mixing"  an-i  laying"  of  the  BITTJIiITHIC  pavement. 
It  renders  unfailing  service. 

BITTJIiITHIC  is  constructed  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  It  is  composed  of  varying"  sizes 
of  the  hest  stone  ototainahle,  combined  with  hituminous  cement  and  laid  under  close  labor- 
atory  tiupervisicn. 


You  must  remember  that  QUALITY  should  be  PIRST  consideration. 

QUALITY   FIRST   IS   THE   MOTTO    OP   THE    BITULITHIC   PAVEMENT. 

BITULITHIC 

is  the  development  of  many  years'  experience  in  road  building".     "We  are  paving"  specialists 
and  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

BITULITHIC    PAVEMSKT    is   the    city's    best   asset,    as    you    will    have    a    well-paved 
street  for  years  to  come. 

No  Time  Like  the  Present  to  Specify — BITULITHIC 
for  streets  to  be  paved  this  spring.     The  sooner  yovi  award  your  contract  for  BITULITHIC 
the  earlier  your  streets  will  be  ready  for  use. 

BITULITHIC  is  the  delight  of  all  automobilists,  abutting  residents  and  taxpayers. 

A    postal    card    will    bring    you    illustrated    booklets    regarding    BITULITHIC    PAVE- 
MENT. 

"Why  not  "write  a  card  today  to 

WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Mass. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
SO  Church  St. 

Portland,  Ore. 
Journal   Bldg. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Bldg. 


Executive  Offices:     Bosto 
District  Offices: 
Chicago,  111.  Rocheste 

10  S.  LaSalle  St.  303  Main  St. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
204  Noll  Bldg. 


N.   Y.  Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Vf.  926  Calif.   Bldg. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
G06  rirst  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 


St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg 
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A    COMPARISON    OF   THE    GROWTH   IN    POPULATION    AND 

FINANCE  OF  SIXTEEN  OF  THE  LARGEST 

CITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


During  the  week  commencino:  Meiy  17  government  is  so  connected  that  separ- 

and  ending  May  25,  there  was  lield  in  ate  figures  cannot  be  secured  for  those 

the  City  of  Long  Beach  a  municipal  ex-  expenses  which  apply  to  the  municip.il 

hibit  showing  the  work  of  all  the  depart-  government  exclusively, 

ments  of  city  government.    In  connection  Chart   No.    1   was   designed   to   show 

with  this  exhibit  charts  were  displayed  by  means  of  columns  drawn  to  a  scab', 

sliowiug    the    comparative    growth    and  the  relative  amounts  of  the  various  items 

population    together    with    a    financial  in  the  different  cities  and  also  the  rela- 

statement  of  sixteen  of  the  largest  cities  five   size    of   the   different    cities,    while 

in  California.     These  charts  were   pre-  Chart  No.    2   indicated   by   means   of   a 

])ared  from  data  furnished  by  the  aud-  table,  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxes  per 

itors  of  the  various  cities,  and  while  the  person,  the  annual  tax  rate  and  the  per- 

amoiints  for  street  maintenance,  publir  iM'iitage  of  bonded  indebtedness  in   pro- 

improvements  and  schools  may  not   in-  portion  to  assessed  valuation. 

'  elude  the  same  items  in  every  case,  ncv-  The  contents  of  both  charts  are  shown 

ertheless  they  furnish  good  figures  for  here  in  tabulated  form.     They  furnish 

comparison.    San  Francisco  was  left  out  some  interesting  food  for  thought  to  all 

for  the  reason  that  the  city  and  county  students  of  city  government  and  devel- 
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opment.  The  growth  of  California  cities 
and  the  relation  of  this  growth  to  the 
cost  of  public  impi-ovements  and  the  tax 
rate  per  person  are  subjects  of  constant 
discussion,  and  the  statistics  shown  in- 
dicate that  all  these  cities  are  growing 


of  increase  since  the  census  of  1910  being 
in  most  cases  nearly  the  same.  Tlie  as- 
sessed valuation  per  person,  with  few 
exceptions  which  are  accounted  for  by 
local  conditions,  is  also  very  much   the 


at  a  fairly  iiniform  rate,  the  percentage      same  for  all  these  cities. 


CITY  FINANCE. 
A  COMPARISON  OF  SIXTEEN  CITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


CITY 


Census 
Population 


Los  Angeles 319,198 

Oakland  150.174 

Sacramento  44,696 

Berkeley 40,434 

San  Diego 39,578 

Pasadena 30,291 

San  Jose 28.946 

Fresno 24,892 

Alameda 23.383 

Stockton 23,253 

Long  Beach 17.809 

Riverside 15,212 

San  Bernardino.  .  12,779 

Bakersfield 12,727 

Eureka 11,845 

.Santa  Barbara ... .  11,659 


Estimated 
Population 


Assessed 

Valuation 

per 

Person 


Total 

City 

Tax  Rate 


Average 

City  Taxes 

per 

Person 


Percentage 

of 

Citv  Bonds 

"  to 

Assessed 

Valuation 


575,000 

S723 

$1.60   . 

$11.57 

S.O¥c 

215,000 

623 

3  68 

23  18 

6  06% 

75.000 

993 

1  46 

■  14  50 

2  70% 

60.000 

712 

1  12 

7  97 

3  18% 

90.000 

944 

1  57 

14  82 

12  60% 

40.000 

1359 

1  11 

15  08 

3  66% 

35,000 

819 

.     1  24 

10  15 

2.66%, 

40,000      , 

537 

1.16 

6.23 

1.41% 

28,000 

758 

—   1t28— 

-   9.^a 

~^MVo'  - 

41,000 

649 

1.50 

9.73 

0.82% 

32,252 

904 

1  395 

12  61 

4  93% 

17,500 

532 

1  60 

8  51 

13.65%    ■ 

18.583 

203 

1  60 

3  25 

6  97% 

20,000 

387 

1  80 

6  96 

7  19% 

15,000 

591 

1  10 

6  50 

5  30% 

13.000 

767 

1  .53 

11.83 

8  10% 

CITY 

FINANCE. 

LONG 

BEACH. 

1909  to  1914. 

Assessed 
Valuation 


Bonded 
Indebtedness 


Percentage  of 

Bonded  Debt  to 

Assessed 

Valuation 


Total 

Citv  Tax 

Rate 


1909. 
1910 
l!lll 

nn2 
I!ii:! 
I'.'lt 


$17,716.7.54 

S204,.342.50 

1   15% 

80.90 

17.476.204 

441,108.75 

2  ."i2'7 

I  275 

22,.')i)(l,27S 

427,250.00 

I    !HI', 

1  40 

21,2011,145 

1,269,516.25 

."i  ',11  r  , 

1  :5() 

29,170.797 

1,442,423.75 

4.'JU't- 

1.40 

30,383,643 

1,806,815.00      1 

5-94% 

1.395 

TAX  RATE  IN  LONG  BEACH. 
1899  to  1914. 


a899  1900  1901  1902  1903  1904  1905  1906  1907  1908  1909  1910  i  1911  i  1912  ,  1913  1914 


75  SO .  75  SO  70  SO  85  $1  00  $1  20  SI  34  $1  25  SI  023  SI  24  $0  90  81  275  SI  40  $1  30  $1  40  SI  395 
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One  of  the  most  significant  tilings  For  instance,  witness  the  acticn  of  tiie 
shown  is  tlie  fact  that  while  Long  Beach  people  of  San  Francisco  in  recently  vet- 
trebled  its  bonded  debt  in  1!)12  the  tax  ing  down  a  proposition  to  spend  !|i50,000 
rate  for  the  year  was  reduced  ten  cents,  for  advertising  the  city, 
and  although  the  present  bonded  debt  is  Northern  California  claims  to  ha\-c 
more  than  four  times  what  it  was  in  many  natural  advantages  over  the  south- 
IfUl.  the  tax  rate  .since  then  has  actually  ern  part  of  the  State  such  as  better  soil, 
decreased,  climate   and   scenic   beauty;   it   is   quite 

Another  chart  was  displayed  showing  '-vident,  however,  that  public  .spirit,  en- 

''ow  one  dollar  of  taxes  is  spent  in  Long  terprise  and  enthusiasm  among  the  in- 

lieach.      It    appears   that    although    the  habitants    far    outweighs   any   value    in 

largest  single  expenditure  is  for  street  natural  advantages  that  may  be  possessed 

'isaintenance    and    repairs,    the    fourth  ''-^  ^  locality. 

item,  amounting  to  one-half  as  much  as  0^  account  of  the  two  expositions,  the 

,  xpended  for  street  work,  was  spent  for  mim^'er  of  visitors    to    California    this 

Mlvertising    and    entertainment    which.  ^'*'fi"  ^^'H  '"^  unusually  large.     Some  of 

i.ased  on  the  report  of  the  State  Control-  them  will  doubtless  remain  here,  while 

ler  is  ever  +34  000  others  will  eventually  return  to  become 

-ruTi    .1        -J.             X-          .1          i              1  permanent     residents.     ]\Iost     of     these 
Whether  it  pavs  tor  a  town  to  spend 

,       ,                 ■    „                £         1       4.-  people  will  undoubtedly  be  attracted  to 

such  a  large  sum  or  money  tor  advertis-  . 

,,.31.,,             ,.  those  cities  and  towns  concerning  which 

mg  can  onlv  be  judged  by  the  results.  ,        ,          ,         ,              ,     ,           r        , 

rp,       n  ,1      ■         ,11       .  T "       £           ,,  they  have  heard  or  read  about;  in  other 

The    lollowmg    table,    taKen    from    the  "         , 

,.   .,    ,     ^,^  ^  '                            ^  words,  those  cities  and  towns  that  have 

I  nited     States   census   reports,    answers  .        ■    .,,          .         ,,„«,■ 

,,              ^.  advertised  will  receive  the  bulk  or  tins 

the  question :  ,  •  ■          -,r             ,          , 

new  population.    Jlanv  other  places,  per- 

Population.        1910.       1900.       1S90.  .,                       .                ;          .       ,      j 

'  haps  possessing  greater  natural  advan- 

Long  Beach ...17,809       2.2.">2          5H4  ^^ggg    ^^m  1,^  passed  by  simply  because 

I'loverdale   823          750          7(13  ,|,,.j,.    existence    has    never    been    made 

Benicia  2.360       2.751       2.3(il  known. 

( 'alistoga 751           690  However,  the  enterprise  of  our  soutli- 

lleaklsburg    2.011       1,869       1,485  ^.m  California   cities  is  not  confined  to 

^'apa  5,791       4.0.36       4.395  ;;,ivertising  only.     They  have  been  the 

Los  Angeles 319.198  102.4 < 9     50.395  leadens   in    all    kinds   of   municipal   im- 

.  asadena    30.'_.)1       ,).ll/       4.88L  ]irovements,  sparing  no  pains  to  provide 

St.  Helena  1.603       1..582       1.705  ^^^  ^j^g  comfort,  convenience  and  enjo.v- 

San  Rafael  5,934       3,8(9       3,290  nient  of  their  citizens.     In  Long  Beach 

Santa  Rosa  7.817       6.673       5,220  for  instance,  besides  the  excellent  school 

San  Franci.sco  .416,912  342,782  298,997  facilities,  parks,  playgrounds  and  public 

Long  Beach,  Pasadena  and  other  cit-  market,  a  municipal  band  is  maintained 

ies  in  .southern   California   spend  thou-  for  their  entertainment. 

sands  of  dollars  annually  for  advertising  Does  it   pay   to   make   such   improve- 

their  municipalities.  Los  Angeles  spends  ments?     Does  it  pa.v  to  advertise!     The 

a  large  part  of  a  million  a  year  for  that  answer  to  these  questions  which  is  given 

purpose.      How   different    is   the    polic.v  by    the    official    figures    aforementioned 

pursued   by   man.v   of   our   cities   in   the  should    be    most    convincing    aiiil    con- 

iiortiirrn  and  central   part  of  the  State,  elusive. 
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THE    STREETS    OF   WALLA   WALLA 

By  HAROLD  W.  LYMAN 

Editor's  Note:  The  followingf  short  article  was  prepared  T)y  a  student  of  political  science 
in  vniitman  College  for  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  the  Leagnie  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Municipalities,  and  constitutes  part  of  a  survey  of  Walla  VTalla  being-  made  by  the  Bureau.  For 
the  part  of  the  survey  devoted  to  the  government  of  Walla  Walla,  see  the  Tebruary  issue  of 
Pacific  Municipalities. 


There  is  a  total  of  (i(i.6  miles  of  streets 
in  the  city  of  Walla  "Walla.  Twenty-six 
and  three-tenths  miles  are  uniniimiveil 
and  forty  and  three-tenths  miles  are  im- 
l)roved.  <U'  the  improved  streets  there 
are  three  kinds:  Pir.st,  the  improved 
dirt  streets.  These  streets  total  27.88 
miles  in  length.  They  are  graded, 
smoothed  and  rolled  every  few  years, 
and  kept  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 
Second,  tlie  macadam  streets,  totaling 
2.88  miles;  and  third,  the  hard  surface 
pavements  totaling  9.53  miles.  These 
last  two  kinds  of  improvement  are  found 
in  the  Imsiness  district  and  on  the  trunk 
.streets  leading  into  the  residence  por- 
tions. 

Considering  these  last  two  kinds  of 
.street  in  detail,  let  us  take  first  the 
macadam.  A  total  of  2.88  miles  of 
macadam  has  been  laid  on  Palouse, 
Fourth,  Crescent,  Grove,  Washington, 
Rose,  Park  and  Craig  streets.  That  on 
Palouse  and  Fourth  was  laid  in  1904. 
That  on  the  remaining  streets  in  1909. 
The  cost  of  this  improvement  was  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard  and 
was  borne  by  the  abutting  property.  At 
present,  the  macadam  on  Palouse  and  on 
Fourth  is  in  poor  condition,  being  nearly 
worn  out.  The  other  macadam  is  not  in 
the  best  of  condition,  "being  rough  and 
muddy  in  winter  or  dusty  in  summer. 
In  general,  macadam  is  quite  unpopular 
with  the  property  owners  and  from  the 
present  outlook  no  more  of  this  improve- 
ment will  be  laid  within  the  city  limits. 

There  is  a  total  of  9.. 13  miles  of  hard 
surface  pavements  within  the  city,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  kinds:    Asphalt, 


l)ithulitic,  Dollarway,  and  gravel  liithu- 
litie. 

The  asphalt  pavements  were  laid  in 
1904  and  1910  on  the  following  streets: 
Main,  Alder,  Rose,  Poplar,  Birch,  First. 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  streets  and 
Isaacs  avenue.  That  laid  in  1904  in  the 
Imsiness  section  on  Main  and  Alder  cost 
!^2.\5  per  square  yard.  This  pavement 
is  in  fair  condition  at  present  but  is 
showing  the  results  of  wear,  and  should 
without  delay  be  repaired. 

Bithulitic  pavement  was  laiil  in  190.3 
and  1906  on  Alder  street.  West  ;\Iain, 
Palouse,  Spokane,  East  ;\rain,  Elm, 
Fourth,  Third,  Second,  and  First,  a  fnt.il 
of  2.24  miles,  at  a  cost  of  ^2.17  per 
square  yard.  This  pavement  has  ,-ill 
given  good  service  and  is  in  "ood  cnn- 
dition. 

Dollarway  was  laid  on  East  Alder  and 
Division  streets  in  1912  and  1913  at  ;i 
cost  of  .'j>1.30  per  square  yard  for  a  tutal 
of  .97  miles.  The  streets  were  given  an 
additional  top  coat  of  sand  and  tar  last 
year  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Gravel  bithulitic  was  laid  on  Clint. m, 
Alverado  and  Estrella  streets  for  a  total 
of  .67  miles  in  the  fall  of  1914,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.48  per  square  yard.  . 

SPECI.\L    ASSES.SMENT    FOR    STREET  ^ 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  total  cost  of  these  improvements 
to  date  has  been  $695,706,  and  has  in  the 
main  been  borne  by  the  owners  of  thi' 
property  adjoining  or  directly  beuelitcd 
by  the  improvements.  Until  1911,  the 
total  cost  of  a  street  improvement  was 
i-Juirged  uj)  to  the  abutting  property.! 
Since  ]!)11,  when  the  new  State  law  went! 
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into  effei't,  tlu'  improvements  luivi?  been 
paid  for  hy  the  improvement  districts 
covering  all  the  property  along  the  im- 
provement as  far  back  as  the  middle  of 
the  block,  or  at  least  ninety  feet.  The 
improvement  district  is  •  divided  into 
zones  paralleling  the  street  to  be  im- 
proved, and  each  zone  bears  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  in  the  following  pro- 
portions: First,  thirty  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  street,  45  parts;  next  thirty  feet. 
25  parts:  next  thirty  feet,  20  parts:  next 
thirty  feet.  10  parts:  and  from  the  outer 
limit  of  the  fourth  zone  to  the  middle  of 
block  or  outer  limit  of  district,  45  parts. 

The  cost  of  improving  street  intersec- 
tions was  paid  by  the  city  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  general  taxation  prior  to  IHOfi. 
and  again  in  1909,  in  the  paving  of  West 
Main  street,  which  runs  through  a  poor 
district.  In  all  other  eases,  the  total  cost 
of  the  improvement  has  been  borne  by 
the  improvement  district.  However,  an- 
other departure  will  be  made  this  year  in 
the  paving  of  Ninth  street  and  Isaacs 
avenue,  both  being  improved  to  connect 
with  county  roads.  In  these  cases,  the 
city  will  pay  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost, 
tlie  county  one-fourth,  and  the  improve- 
ment district  one-half. 

Following  the  State  law,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  city  are  paid  for  by  the 
issuance  of  ten  year  5^  o  per  cent  bonds, 
which  are  retired  by  ten  annual  install- 
ments. 

t'PKEEP    OF   THE   STREETS. 

The  dirt  streets  of  the  city  cost  last 
year  for  grading  and  repairing  i(;5()n.ni). 
and  for  sprinkling  during  the  suinmei', 
$8,557.55.  For  this  last  work,  seventeen 
men  with  S{)rinklers  were  used  durino' 
June,  July  and  August,  and  a  smaller 
number  during  the  other  months. 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  ])aved 
streets  has,  so  far,  lieen  practically  noth- 
ing, ina.smueh  as  all  this  improvement 
carries  guarantee  lionds  wliicli  liave  not 


expired.  The  macadam  is  kept  u]i  at 
small  cost,  although  considerable  money 
might  be  spent  with  profit  for  keeping 
it  rolled  and  graded. 

Flushing  and  cleaning  the  paved 
.streets  in  1914  employed  the  time  of  four 
men  and  two  tlushers,  and  cost  the  city 
.$3,500.  The  street  cleaning  department 
is  well  equipped  at  present,  having  three 
modern  horse-drawn  Stndebaker  street 
tlushers,  two  of  which  were  purchased  in 
1006  and  a  third  in  1913. 

TRAFFIC. 

Traffic  regulation  on  the  streets  of 
Walla  Walla  is  covered  entirely  by  Ordi- 
nance No.  A  166,  passed  May  5,  1914. 
Briefly,  this  act  provides  traveling  on 
the  right,  stopping  only  on  the  right 
side  of  tlie  street  within  a  limited  dis- 
tance of  the  curb,  traveling  more  than 
twelve  miles  per  hour  in  the  business 
district  or  eighteen  in  the  residence  dis- 
trict. It  also  provides  that  no  vehicle 
shall  stop  or  be  so  driven  as  to  interfere 
with  a  funeral  procession,  street  cars,  or 
traffic  generally;  that  all  trafifie  must 
give  way  to  the  fire  department:  tliat 
no  play  or  sports  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  streets.  This  ordinance  is  quite  well 
enforced. 

.\I.LEYS. 

The  blocks  of  Walla  Walla  are  gen- 
erally intersected  by  alleys.  These  are 
of  dirt,  save  for  the  alleys  of  the  business 
district,  which  are  of  concrete.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  city  to  kee|)  the 
dirt  alleys  in  good  condition,  this  being 
expected  of  the  residents.  In  the  busi- 
ness district  thi^re  is  .9  miles  of  concrete, 
laid  in  1911,  1912  and  1913  at  a  cost 
of  $1.25  per  yard,  and  a  total  co.st  of 
$13,406.  These  alleys  are  kept  open  by 
the  city  and  flushed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  adjoining  streets. 

SIDEWAT.XS. 

There  are  apiiroximately  seventy-five 
miles  of  sidewalks  in  tlie  citv.  of  wliieli 
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about  oue-fourth  is  coneivte.  There  has 
been  a  notieeal)le  improvement  in  side- 
walk eonditions  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  perma- 
nent sidewalks  having  been  laid  in  1910. 
It  is  required  by  ordinance  that  all  side- 
walks be  of  concrete  and  six  feet  wide, 
except  in  outlying  districts  where  a 
width  of  five  feet  may  be  allowed.  Con- 
crete must  replace  wood  when  20  per 
cent  of  the  boards  in  a  walk  need  repair, 
or  when  the  street  commissioner  .judges 
the  walk  unsafe  for  traffic.  Sidewalks 
must  be  kept  by  the  property  owners  free 
from  snow  and  ice  or  other  obstructions. 
Bicycles  are  permitted  on  the  sidewalks 
unless  the  street  is  paved.  However, 
they  may  not  go  faster  than  eight  miles 
l>er  hour,  and  must  be  equipped  with 
bell,  and  with  lamp  after  dark.  Riders 
must  dismount  in  passing  women  cr 
children. 

GEXERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

In  general,  the  condition  of  the  streets 
and  walks  of  the  city  is  good.  Sidewalk 
improvements  are  being  made  rapidly. 
l)ut  tliere  are  still  many  places,  particu- 
larly in  the  northwest  and  northeast  out- 
skirts, where  sidewalks  should  be  laid. 
Upper  Boyer  and  Roosevelt  street  should 
be  improved  with  sidewalks.  South  Sec- 
ond street,  jiortions  of  Alder  street  near 
the  business  section,  and  parts  of  Wliit- 
man  street  need  concrete. 

Regarding  streets,  a  number  of  im- 
provements, especially  on  Boyer  avenue. 
Chase  avenue  and  Palouse  street  should 
be  made.  Pavement  should  be  laid  to 
connect  West  ilain  street  with  the  gov- 
ernment road  west  of  town,  with  a  tun- 
nel under  the  railroad  if  possible.  Im- 
mediate attention  should  be  given  to  the 
macadam  streets,  particularly  to  Park 
street.  East  Alder  street  from  First  to 
Clinton  is  iii  ilccJ  of  a  top  ccat  of  bitlui- 
litie.  Bad  cracks  in  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment on  Alder  and  ilain  streets  in  the 


busines?  district,  and  cu  East  Isaacs 
avenue,  particularly  at  the  intersection 
of  Isaacs  avenue  and  Division  .strrrt. 
should  be  repaired  at  once. 

Pavements  to  bi-  laid  this  year,  aiul 
soon  to  be  actually  under  construct  inn. 
will  mean  great  improvement  for  thr 
cit.v.  The  county  macadam  road  t  > 
Waitsl)urg  is  to  be  connected  with  tlip 
cit.v  pavement  on  Isaacs  avenue  by  a  lii- 
foot  hard  surface  road.  The  county 
macadam  south  of  the  i-ity  is  to  be  i-in- 
nected  in  the  same  wa.v  ))y  a  paveiih-iit 
along  Ninth  street  to  ^lain.  The  value 
of  tlie  county  improvement's  have  bnii 
materiall.v  lessened  heretofore  b.v  lack  "\ 
good  connections  into  tlie  heart  of  t'l- 
city,  and  these  two  improvements  will 
meet  a  much  felt  need.  Hard  surfan- 
pavements  on  South  First  street,  and  ■  n 
Whitman  street  will  give  needed  im- 
provements also.  The  first  two  streets 
are  among  the  heaviest  traveled  in  the 
city,  and  have  shown  bad  ruts  in  winter, 
while  Whitman  street  has  been  in  an 
almost  impassable  condition  during  the 
winter.  With  tlie  work  contemphited 
for  tliis  year  completed.  Walla  Walla's 
streets  will  be  in  a  highly  creditable 
condition. 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

^luniciiialities  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
may  advertise  in  this  department,  free 
of  cost,  any  equipment  tliey  ma.v  desire 
to  sell  or  exchange. 

The  San  Jose  Fire  Dejiartment  has  tor 
sale  a  two-horse  Hayes  truck  in  good  con- 
dition, equipped  with  75  feet  of  exten- 
sion ladder  and  90  feet  of  straight  lad- 
der. Prices  and  terms  may  be  olitained 
by  communicating  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. San  Jose.  Cal. 
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SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE 

REPORT    ON     PAVEMENTS 

By  a  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the 

PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

(From  the  Oregon  Voter,  June  12,  1915) 

Editoi's  Note:  The  Chamber  of  Commurce  of  Portland,  Oreg-ou,  recently  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investig'ate  and  make  recommendations  in  reg'ard  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  g'cod  loads.  The  committes  has  just  submitted  a  most  exhaustive  and  valu- 
able report,  in  fact  one  of  the  best  reports  ever  issued  on  the  subject. 

Although  this  synopsis  includes  all  the  important  features  of  the  report,  eng-ineers  and 
others  desiring'  a  complete  copy  may  secure  it  by  addressing  the  Oteg'on  Voter,  Commercial 
Club   Building,   Portland,    Ore.,   enclosing'  ten   cents  for  postage. 


The  following  are  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  paving 
report: 

Frkdekick  W.  Mri.KEV. — Formerly  United  States  Senator.  Chairman  Portland  Dock 
Commission,  Former  chairman  and  attorney  Taxpayers'  League.  Heavy  property  owner 
— a  citizen  who  has  devoted  the  main  part  of  his  time  for  over  fifteen  years  to  uncompen- 
sated public  service.  A  man  to  whose  investigations  taxpayers  owe  the  saving  of  large 
sums  in  public  expenditure.  Conscientious,  painstaking  and  industrious.  While  many  have 
differed   with   his  opinions,   yet   no  one   impugns  his  motives. 

Rodney  L.  Gi.is.w. — One  of  the  largest  property  owners  and  taxpayers  of  Portland.  A 
i  wholesome,  well  balanced  iiersonality,  hard  working  on  detail — active  in  Taxpayers'  League. 
i  Has  given  liberal  financial  support  to  principal  public  organizations,  both  civic  and  charit- 
'  able.  For  years  has  made  a  special  study  of  local  improvements.  Is  widely  traveled  and 
has  made  it  his  business  to  gather  information  in  different  cities  on  types  of  paving  and 
I  other  improvements.  Has  not  been  as  prominent  in  public  life  as  Senator  Mulkey,  but  those 
who  know  him  never  question  his  integrity. 

Fr.\xk  McCrillis. — Comparatively  a  nawcomer  to  Oregon,  but  very  active  in  public 
affairs  since  his  arrival,  having  affiliated  wi;h  the  younger  and  more  aggressive  element  of 
I  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Rosarians,  and  having  devoted  days  at  a  time  with  frequency 
I  to  organization  activities.  Well  known  as  real  estate  subdivision  promoter.  Has  made  ex- 
cellent reputation  among  those  who  have  associated  with  him  in  public  activities.  Was 
appointed  on  committee  to  represent  the  younger  and  more  aggressive  element  who  ardent- 
ly desire  road  improvement.  Like  other  mambers,  has  had  no  affiliation  with  any  con- 
tracting or  paving  interest. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Colt,  President,  present  themselves  and  state  tlu-iv  (|iiali- 

Portland  Chamber  of  Comiitrrcc.  fications  and  views  on  the  general  snb- 

Yonr  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  Jet't  of  highway  construction, 
for  report  and  recommendation  the  ptib-  visited  pvvemexts. 
lie   contracts  which  will  be  let  relative  r^^^^^  hearings  were  supplemente.l  bv 
to   the   bond   issue   recently   passed    for  .^^  investigation  of  pavements  and  high- 
good  roads,  begs  to  report  as  follows:  ^^.^^^  ^^.-^^^-^  ^1^^,  ^-^y  lin^it,  of  Portland 
TOOK  STENOGRAPHIC  NOTES.  and  contiguoiis  thereto,  as  well  as  visits 

Your  committee  first  met  on  the  28th  ^o    chemical    laboratories    where    pave- 

dav  of  April  and  decided  that  it  would  "i^nts  are  subjected  to  various  tests  to 

be  a  wise  procedure  to  institute  a  series  ascertain  whether  they  conform  to  estab- 

of  hearings  at  which  stenographic  notes  lished  standards. 

be  taken  for  the  jiurpose  of  extending  In  this  way  your  committee  feels  that 

same  in  transcript  form  for  present  and  it  has  approached  and  investigated  the 

future  reference.    It  was  thought  that  in  subject  in   as   comprehensive  a   manner 

this  way  your  committee  would  establish  as  the  limited  time  jilaced  at  its  disposal 

an  orderly  procedure  for  giving  opi)or-  would  permit.     Attached  to  this  report 

tunity  to  any  one  who  might  desire  to  and  made   a   part   hereof   is   a   cop.v   of 
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the  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
your  oonimittee. 

XO    NEED    TRAVEL    FAR. 

In  its  personal  inspection  of  pave- 
ments of  the  city  of  Portland  and  vicin- 
ity, your  committee  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  necessary  to  visit 
any  other  community  to  ascertain  the 
behavior  of  all  forms  of  hard  surface 
pav'ements  under  traffic  conditions,  for 
your  eonnnittee  was  able  to  find  in  Port- 
land and  its  vicinity  all  of  the  standard 
hai'd  surface  types  of  pavement  being- 
actually  subjected  to  daily  traffic  and 
weather  conditions. 

There  is  this  mucli  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  const  I'uction  of  permanent 
county  roads  as  distinguished  from  cit.v 
pavements — in  county  road  construction 
opposite  lines  of  travel  are  confined  to 
a  relatively  small  area  of  surface.  Tliis 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  county  road  con- 
struction usually  varies  in  width  froiu 
12  to  20  feet,  as  far  as  hard  surfaciuo- 
is  concerned,  Mhile  in  city  pavements 
opposite  lines  of  travel  are  spread  over 
a  greater  area,  the  width  of  hard  sur- 
faced streets  being  generally  wider  than 
country  highways. 

PROBLEM  DIFFERS  FROM  CITY. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is  a 
concentration  of  the  lines  of  travel  upon 
a  country  highway  that  does  not  exist  in 
city  streets. 

The  next  difference  between  country 
highwa.vs  and  city  .streets  is  thi.s — that 
upon  the  question  of  repair  the  problem 
is  a  different  one  with  reference  to  the 
country  road  than  to  the  city  street. 

Li.lXG  WAY  FROM  PLANT. 

A  country  road  is  apt  to  be,  on  an 
average,  a  greater  di.stanee  from  the  base 
of  the  supply  of  repairing  material  than 
is  a  city  street.  The  result  of  tliis  is 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  unit  cost 
of  repair  upon  a  country  road  over  that 
of  the  city  pavement. 

TRAFFIC  INTERRUPTIONS. 

Another  distinction  is  this — that  in 
the  repair  of  the  hard  surfaced  city 
street,  during  the  time  of  repair,  traffic 
may  be  diverted  to  parallel  .streets  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  street  to  be 
repaired,  which  can,  without  any  great 
inconvenience,  reach  the  almost  identical 


territory  which  is  served  liy  the  street 
under  repair,  while  on  tlie  country  high- 
way the  interruption  to  traffic  for  the 
purpose  of  the  repair  is  apt  to  incon- 
venience a  territory  that  is  not  other- 
wise served. 

TAKES  LONGER  TO  CLEAN. 

Another  important  factor  in  a  ciiin- 
parative  sense  is  the  facility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  cleaning  highways  and  city 
streets.  With  reference  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  city  street,  cities  usually  maintain 
efficient  cleaning  departments  with  com- 
]iaratively  low  cost,  owing  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  hard  surfaced  pavements, 
allowing  cleaning  to  lie  done  upon  lioth 
the  outgoing  and  returning  trip. 

Ordinarily  in  the  cleaning  of  a  coun- 
try road  there  is  a  large  loss  of  time  for 
the  cleaning  apparatus  in  returning  from 
the  end  of  the  cleaning  trip  to  the  base 
of  operation.  This  may  be  somewhat 
mitigated  if  country  highways  are  con- 
structed along  the  lines  of  complete  out- 
going and  returning  circulation.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
as  efficient  a  country  cleaning  force  can 
be  maintained  as  is  maintained  in  the 
city.  It  is  neither  desirable  or  neces- 
sary if  the  t.ype  of  pavement  is  chosen 
for  country  highways  whose  life  is  not 
vitally  dependent  upon  its  being  kep^ 
clean. 

SHOWS  BASIS  COMPARISON. 

The  effect  of  the  above  distinction  il 
tliat  with  reference  to  county  highwayl 
a  city  pavement,  particularly  in  regarq 
to  its  life  and  cost  of  maintenance, 
not  an  absolute  criterion  for  a  country 
road  type.  It  is  a  criterion,  however, 
for  the  j)urpose  of  ascertaining  tlie  lie- 
havior  of  various  types  of  pavement  un- 
der weather  and  traffic  conditions. 

There  is  another  distinction  which 
might  be  made  between  a  city  pave- 
ment and  a  country  road,  and  that  is 
this — generally,  adiacent  to  a  i-oad\vay 
devoted  to  general  vehicle  ti'affii-  is  a 
sidewalk  for  pedestrians,  whicli  is  s(']ia- 
rated  from  the  roadway  area  l)y  a  sult- 
stantial  curb,  while  the  country  i-nads 
have  made  a  practice,  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy,  of  having  the  hard 
surface  area  of  less  width  than  the  right 
of  way  of  the  road. 

In    such    construction,    ordinai-iiv    the 
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roadway  is  not  di\'idecl  by  a  substantial 
curb,  but  there  is  a  construction,  a 
slioulder  generally,  of  macadam  which 
furnishes  a  width  of  road  on  which  traf- 
tii'  may  pass  or  turn.  The  junction  of 
the  hard  surfaced  part  of  the  road  with 
the  macadam  next  to  it  introduces  a 
road  problem  that  is  not  generally  met 
in  the  city  street. 

NOT    CUT   UP   so   OFTEN. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  trying 
problems  of  the  city  pavement  are  not 
often  met  with  in  country  road  construc- 
tion :  the.y  are  the  continuall.y  cutting  in 
of  the  pavement  of  the  city  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  pipes  and  wires 
and  the  establishing  in  city  streets  of 
auxiliary  furniture,  generall.v  in  the 
way  of  catch  basins  and  man-holes;  and 
the  la.ving  of  hard  surfaced  pavement 
adjacent  to  street  railroad  tracks. 

It  has  been  found  that  many  city  pave- 
ments that  were  otherwise  good,  have 
failed  owing  to  these  complications: 
therefore,  the  fact  that  a  city  pavement 
does  not  fail  otherwise  than  above  speci- 
fied would  seem  to  commend  it  for  use 
upon  country  roads. 

■WHAT  ARE  FUNDAMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS? 

Your  committee  now  comes  to  the  point 
in  its  report  in  which  it  approaches  the 
question  of  desirability  of  pavements. 

In  order  that  pavements  may  be  classi- 
fied, an  outline  of  just  what  retiuirenients 
a  i)avement  should  conform  to  seems  de- 
sirable. After  this  has  l)een  ascertained, 
the  prevailing  t.vpes  of  hard  surface 
pavements  should  be  subjected  to  an 
analysis  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained which  of  the  pavements  contains 
most  of  the  elements  of  desirabilit.v.  The 
best  discussion  of  the  subject  under 
present  consideration  that  your  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  find  appears  in 
'"Bryne  on  Highway  Construction,"  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  which  was  issued 
in  1913.  We  have  found  the  discussion 
of  this  author  so  good  that  we  must  be 
pardoned  for  quoting  rather  heavily 
from  his  opinions. 

COMPARES    COST    OF    HAULING. 

On  page  3  of  the  above  cited  author- 
it.v  is  given  a  table  which  sets  out  the 
cost    of    transportation    by    horse    and 


wagon   per   ton   mile   on   different   road 
coverings.     The   table   is   as  follows: 

Transportation   on   iron   rails 1.2Sc 

On  asplialt    2.V0c 

(In   St. 111. ■   p.iving-.   dry  and  in  good  order....   5.33c 

(In   SI. .II.'    ji.ixing-,   covered  witli   mud 21.30c 

(In  .:iiil..    .Iiy    and   liard 18. 

On  larili,    full   of  ruts  and  mud •?''•. 

On  loose    g;ra\'el    '1  •i'*c 

On   gravel,    compaet    --  ll'  Sli..- 

On  plank    in    good    condition ^Miu 

On  sand,   wet  - .:j::.i;i)c 

On  sand,    dry   6i. 

COMPARES  SLIPPERIXKSs. 

It  appears  that  asphalt  is  the  most 
slippery  when  damp  and  safest  w'hen 
perfectly  dry;  granite  slippery  when 
dry  and  safest  when  wet;  wood  most 
slippery  when  damp,  safest  wiu^n  dry. 

STONE  BLOCKS  S-VFEST. 

When  climatic  conditions  of  west- 
ern Oregon  are  considered,  granite  or 
Belgian  blocks  being  slippery  when  per- 
fectly dry  but  safe  when  perfectly  wet, 
stone  blocks  must  be  considered  the  saf- 
est pavement,  and  that  as  between ' 
asphalt  and  wood,  wood  is  the  safest. 
Granite  seems  to  be  least  safe  when  clean 
and  wood  and  asphalt  most  safe  when 
clean.  Slight  rains  make  asplialt  and 
wood  more  slippery  than  they  (lo  at  other 
times.  Asphalt  becomes  slipperv  almost 
"at  once  after  a  slight  rain,  while  w^ood 
requires  more  rain,  before  it  reaches  its 
worst  condition,  but  slipperiness  lasts 
longer  on  wood. 

The  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  slip- 
periness can  be  cured  in  asjihalt  by  the 
spreading  of  sand,  and  on  wood  block 
pavements  by  tlie  spreading  of  pea 
gravel  and  the  rolling  of  the  same  over 
the  surface  by  a  steam  roller. 

MAKES    DIFFERENCE    IN    DURABILITY. 

On  page  10  the  author  discusses  the 
durability  of  the  pavement  and  says: 

"The  durability  of  the  pavement  is  its 
quality  which  relates  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  it  is  serviceable,  and 
not  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  down. 
The  only  measure  of  the  durability  of  a 
pavement  is  the  amount  of  traffic  ton- 
nage it  will  bear  before  it  becomes  so 
worn  that  the  cost  of  replacing  it  is  less 
than  the  expense  incurred  by  its  use." 

LENGTH   OF   PAVEMENT   LIFE. 

On  page  11  he  says: 

■•The  life  or  durabilitv  of  tJu^  different 
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pavements  umler  like  ecmlitinns  of  traf- 
fie  and  maintenanee  may  he  taken  as 
follows : 

Granite  liloeks  12  to  30  years 

Sandstone    6  to  12  years 

Asphalt  10  to  14  years 

Wood 3  to     7  years 

Limestone  1  to     8  years 

Brick  5  to  12  years 

Witli  reference  to  this  table  it  may  he 
stated  that  no  referenee  is  made  to  Bel- 
gian hlocks.  They  should  he  properly 
classified,  in  our  judgment,  with  granite 
blocks.  Xo  reference  is  made  to  asjihal- 
tie  concrete.  M-hieh,  in  our  judgment, 
should  occupy  a  position  between  Bel- 
gian blocks  and  asphalt,  possessing  a 
higher  degree  of  merit  than  asphalt.  In 
the  reference  to  the  classifieation  of  wood 
the  author  fails  to  .state  whether  the 
wood  has  been  preserved  by  creosote  or 
otherwise.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that,  if  wood  blocks  are  properly 
treated  with  a  preservative,  they  would 
take  a  higher  classification  than  that 
given  in  the  table.  The  author  also  fur- 
ther fails  to  state  whether  the  ]iaviug 
bricks  were  vitrified.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  vitrified  bricks  should 
take  a  better  classification  than  given 
by  the  author. 

WHY  COSTS  VARY. 

Continuing  on  page  13,  the  author 
says : 

'"The  cost  of  construction  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  locality  of  the  jilace. 
its  proximity  to  the  particular  material 
used  and  character  of  the  foundation.'" 

On  page  14  he  says: 

"Tile  first  cost  of  pavement  is  like  any 
other  permanent  investment,  measurable 
for  ])urposes  of  comparison  by  thi' 
amount  of  annual  interest  on  the  sum 
expended. 

DISPELS   POPUI>AR  ERROR. 

''  Miiiiitc  nance.  Under  this  head  nuist 
be  included  all  outlays  for  repairs  and 
renewals  which  are  made  from  time  to 
time  when  the  pavement  is  new  and  at 
its  best  to  a  time  subsequent,  when  by 
any  treatment  it  is  again  jnit  in  e(|ually 
good  condition. 

''ThiC  prevailing  opinion  that  no  pave- 
ment is  a   good   one  unless,   wlien   (ince 


laid,  it  will  take  care  of  itself  is  erron- 
eous: there  is  no  such  pavement." 

attention!    SAY'S    COMMITTEE. 

At  this  point  your  committee  wants 
to.  with  great  emphasis,  call  attention  to 
the  above  statement.  Your  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  prohleui 
in  permanent  road  construction  is  the 
wearing  surface.  Your  committee  is  of 
the  ojiinion  that  the  wearing  surface  of 
any  road  has  a  comparatively  short  life. 
This  being  so,  your  committee  regards 
the  real  vital  problem  in  road  construc- 
tion as  the  maintenance  problem.  As 
verification  of  this  point,  your  committee 
will  continue  the  quotation  of  Byrne. 
He  says : 

jr AINTENANCE  THE  VITAL  PROBLEM. 

"All  pavements  are  being  constantly 
worn  by  traffic  and  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  any  defects  which 
appear  are  not  quickly  i-epaired  they 
soon  become  unsatisfactory  and  are  de- 
stroyed. To  keep  them  in  repair  inces- 
sant attention  is  necessary  and  is  con- 
sistent with  economy.  Yet  claims  arc 
made  that  particular  pavements  cost  lit- 
tle or  nothing  for  repairs,  simply  he- 
cause  repairs  are  not  made,  while  any 
one  can  .see  the  need  of  them." 

CLASSIFIES    "aSPHALTIC    CONCRETE." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  talilc 
asphaltic  conei-ete  is  not  given.  Neither 
are  Belgian  blocks.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  asphaltic  concrete  should 
take  as  good,  or  better,  a  classifieation 
as  does  sheet  asphalt,  and  Belgian  hlocks 
will  take  the  classification  of  granite 
lilocks.  The  table  fails  to  state  whether 
the  bricks  are  vitrified.  If  they  are, 
they  should  take  a  classification  more 
nearly  ajiproaching  granite  blocks.  The 
table  fails  to  state  whether  the  w"ood  has 
been  subjected  to  a  preservative. 

TREATING   WOOD  BLOCKS. 

We  think  that  treated  wood  blncks 
should  take  a  better  classification  than 
that  which  appears  in  the  table.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  items  of  consequential 
damages  and  costs  of  service  are  partic- 
ularly severe  on  granite  blocks  and  brick 
and  are  comparatively  light  on  asphalt 
and  wood.  These  items  are  of  an  intang- 
ible nature  and  any  items  of  expenditure 
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arising-  under  them  are  more  properly 
chargeable  to  the  users  of  a  highway 
than  to  a  coxinty  laying  a  system  of  per- 
manent roads. 

CHARGE    TO    USERS,    NOT    COUNTY. 

There  are  elements  which  your  com- 
mittee thinks  in  considering  the  sole 
question  of  ultimate  cost  to  the  county 
in  laying  a  pavement,  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  their  elimination  would  ma- 
terially alter  the  classification  given  to 
each  pavement.  The  table  is  of  value 
and  interest,  however,  and  all  elements 
entering  into  the  life  of  the  pavement 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
conclusion,  the  rank  of  pavements  as  to 
all  of  the  elements  above  discussed  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

Diirahilitij. 

lst_ 'rranite 

2d.. 'itrified  brick 

3d Vsphaltic  concrete 

4th Vsphalt  and  wood 

Sprviccahility. 

1st \sphaltic  concrete 

2d.. Vsphalt 

■M • Wood 

4th. Nitrified  brick 

5th jfranite  blocks 

llfigienic  Fitness. 

1st \sphalt 

2d Vsphaltic  concrete 

3d ^rick 

4th...  .  .  ii-anitc  blocks 

.5th...  Wood 

Service  on  Grades. 

1st Granite  or  Belgian  block 

2d /^rick 

3d Wood 

4th.  .  .  Vsphaltic  concrete 

fith.  Asphalt 

Gross  Annual  Cost. 

1st \sphaltic  concrete 

2d. Vsphalt 

3d '^rick 

4th Wood 

5tli Granite  or  Belgian  block 

However,  as  befoi-e  explained,  brick 
and  Belgian  block  if  all  intangi))le  ele- 
ments are  eliminated  should  take  a  liet- 
tcr  classification. 


FuviUtji  for  Cleansing. 

1st Asphalt 

2d Asphaltic  concrete 

3d .Brick 

4th Granite  or  Belgian  block 

5th..... Wood 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  this 
is  not  so  important  on  a  country  road 
as  on  a  city  street. 

AGENCIES    OF    DESTRUCTION. 

Under  this  head,  on  page  24,  Bryne 
says : 

"The  agencies  causing  destruction  of 
paving  materials  may  be  classified  as 
)iiechanical,  chemical  and  physical  and 
organic.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mechan- 
ical agencies  cause  80  per  cent  of  the 
destruction  and  the  others  20  per  cent. 
The  mechanical  and  physical  agencies 
exert  the  greatest  action  on.  the  surface, 
while  the  chemical  affects  both  the  sur- 
face and  the  substratal  portions. 

"The  mechanical  agencies  due  to  traf- 
fic are:  (a)  Impact  produced  by  the 
action  of  horses'  feet;  (b)  the  precussive 
and  abrading  action  of  moving  wheels; 
(c)  the  crushing  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  load  on  the  wheels. 

"The  mechanical  agencies  are  gener- 
ally applied  in  the  most  destructive 
forms,  namely,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
this  producing  abtrition  in  the  presence 
of  a  solvent,  in  which  condition  their 
destroying  effect  is  most  energetic. 

"The  chemical  agencies  are  water  and 
the  various  acids  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  humus  acids  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter.  The  action  of  the  chemical 
agencies  is  very  slow,  and  their  effect 
may  be  ignored  except- in  the  ease  of 
rock  already  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
or  containing  readily  soluble  mineral 
matter.  The  rocks  that  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  .'•olvent  action  of  water 
impregnated  with  acids  are  the  lime- 
stone, calcareous  sandstone  and  granite 
containing  felds]5ar. 

' '  The  physical  agencies  are  : 

"  (a)   Air  in  the  form  of  wind. 

"(b)  Heat  due  to  changes  of  atmos- 
phere; and 

"(e)   Ice." 
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DEDLTTS   liirORTAXT    COXCLUSIOXS. 

From  the  above  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  deducted : 

That  any  pavement  that  is  weak  in 
i-esisting  mechanical  and  physical  de- 
struction is  not  a  desirable  pavement. 

Any  iiavement  that  is  durable  against 
destructive  agencies  which  are  mechani- 
cal and  physical  but  is  weak  in  its  re- 
sistance to  chemical  agencie-s  is  the  most 
desirable  pavement,  provided  that  its . 
chemical  resistance  exceeds  in  life  the 
period  of  time  that  the  best  pavement, 
showing  failure  from  mechanical  and 
physical  causes,  possesses. 

chemicll  action  main  trouble. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that 
any  pavement  which  is  protected  against 
mechanical  destruction  must  be  one 
which  depends  for  its  resistance  to 
mechanical  destruction  upon  chemical 
affinity.  This  chemical  affinity  employed 
to  resist  meclianical  destruction  general- 
ly takes  the  form  of  a  cement  principle 
and  is  often  in  those  pavements  having 
a  sheet  surface. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  SHEET  SURFACE. 

The  advantage  of  the  sheet  surface, 
as  long  as  it  maintains  its  chemical  vital- 
ity, is  that  traffic  is  borne  upon  its 
surface  in  the  form  of  compression 
rather  tiian  in  tlie  form  of  tension  oi- 
shear. 

However,  sheet  pavements  must  be 
distinguished  in  their  resistance  to  ten- 
sion and  shear,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  blows  and  shocks 
of  traffic  are  received  by  the  sheet  pave- 
ment. 

With  reference  to  this  principle,  slieet 
pavements  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Those  that  resist  blows  and  shocks 
of  traffic  under  the  principle  of  i-esili- 
eney:  and 

(2)  Those  which  receive  the  same  un- 
der the  principle  of  rigidity. 

In  those  receiving  shocks  by  resiliency 
there  is  very  little  abrasion,  while  those 
that  receive  them  rigidly  are  subject  to 
abrasions.  The  principle  of  resiliency 
is  found  in  sheet  asphalt  pavements  and 
in  asphaltic  concrete.  The  principle  has 
been  likened  to  successive  poundings  or 
blows  upon  lead :  subjected  to  such  force 


the  lead  shows  Init  slight  abrasion,  hut 
it  thins  out. 

This  is  not  the  entire  principle  of  the 
sheet  asphalt  or  the  asplialtic  concrete 
pavements,  however,  inasmuch  as  after 
lilows  lead  retains  the  new  position  that 
it  assumed  under  the  blows,  while  sheet 
aspjialt  and  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments conform  to  the  principle  of  elas- 
ticity, and  after  cessation  of  traffic  blows, 
develop  the  character  to  return  to  their 
former  position. 

LIKE  BREAD  DOUGH. 

The  kneading  of  bread  dough  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  principle. 

But  when  shear  of  traffic  destruction 
is  cimsidered,  all  sheet  pavements,  if  they 
maintain  the  consistency  that  they  a&^ 
sunie  at  the  time  of  completion,  effect- 
ively resist  the  shear  force,  and  it  is  only 
when  under  either  physical  force  or 
cliemical  disintegration  they  lose  tiicir 
sheet-like  surface,  that  tliey  rajiidly 
break  down  under  the  destruction  of 
traffic. 

DEFINES   BLOCK   PAVEilENTS. 

Pavements  that  do  not  possess  a  shee 
surface  may  be  designated  as  bloe| 
pavements. 

These  are  found  in  granite  or  ston| 
blocks,  brick,  wood,  concrete  blocks  an^ 
asphaltum  molded  or  compressed  bloel 
The  use  of  block  pavements  results  ii_ 
either  one  of  two  things.  This  will 
either  be  two  materials  presented  to  sur- 
face wear,  or  if  traffic  is  borne  upon  the 
block  surface  entirely  there  nuist  be 
crevices  between  the  various  blocks. 

Either  one  of  these  surfaces  resulting 
in  file  employment  of  auxiliary  mafci-ial 
is  due  to  the  interlocking  principh-  of 
the  block  pavement. 

Block  pavements,  being  composed  of 
small  units,  require  a  grouting  principle 
to  maintain  their  position  under  traffic 
conditions.  If  the  grout  is  brought  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  block,  two  ma- 
terials come  in  contact  with  traffic — the 
surface  of  the  block  and  the  surface  of 
tlie  grouting  material.  The  result  of  this 
is.  especially  with  reference  to  stone 
blocks  and  brick,  that  both  the  face  of 
tile  block  and  the  face  of  the  grouting 
material  is  subjected  to  mechanical  and 
physical  destruction. 
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Ordinarily  the  block  is  both  hard  and 
toixgli :  that  is,  it  is  highly  resistant  to 
fheniii/al    disintegration,    while    if    the 
I  grouting  material  is  of  a  pitch,  tar  or 
i bituminous  nature,  it  is  apt  to  be  subject 
to  chemical  disintegration.    If  the  grout- 
ing material  is  cement  it  results  in  the 
employment  of  a  material  that  is  rigid. 
In   stone  block  pavements  the  blocks 
are  ai)t  to  become  smooth,  which  is  the 
result  of  abrasion,  and  the  grouting  ma- 
terial is  apt  to  disintegrate  chemically, 
i      The    pavement,    or   any   pavement   in 
j  fact,  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part. 
I      If  the  block  surface  becomes  smooth 
I  it  becomes  an  undesirable  pavement.     If 
I  the    grouting    material    disintegrates    it 
*  becomes  displaced  and  the  block  has  a 
j  tendency    to    shift    under    traffic    condi- 
!  tions.     If  the  cementing  principle  is  not 
I  brought  flush  with  the  top  of  the  surface 
I  of  the  pavement,  the  corners  of  the  block 
I  pavement  are  exposed  to  shear  and  ten- 
!  sion.     The  result  is  that  there  is  clanger 
I  of  chipping  under  these  forces. 

'  THEY  LIVE  LONG. 

IIowcviT'r.  the  history  of  stone  block 
■  pavements  and  vitrified  brick  pavements 
is  that  tliey  present  a  long  life  of  dura- 
bility. They  are  admirably  suited  for 
grades  upon  roads.  In  regard  to  block 
pavement  the  tendency  of  modern  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  to  make  the  blocks  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  formerly  and  to 
grout  with  tar  or  asphaltum  in  prefer- 
ence to  concrete  or  cement.  The  princ- 
ipal objection  to  stone  block  pavements 
and  vitrified  brick  pavements  is  their 
original  cost.  However,  where  grade 
conditions  and  heavy  traffic  conditions 
are  of  paramount  im]iortance  their  em- 
ployment is  of  the  highest  necessit.v  and 
tile  increase  in  cost  is  justified. 

WOOD    FAVORED    BACK    EAST. 

In  regard  to  the  wood  block  pavement 
as  laid  in  Europe  and  in  eastern  cities 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  developed 
remarkable  durability  as  to  wear  under 
heavy  traffic  conditions.  Its  principal 
fault  lies  in  its  tendency  to  swell  and 
rot.  Both  of  these  tendencies  have  been 
controlled  by  the  use  of  preservative 
forced  into  the  wood  under  pressure, 
prini'ipally  creosote  and  carbolineum. 


NEVER   TESTED  FAIRLY   HERE. 

Wood  block  pavements,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  have  never  been  given 
a  fair  test  in  Portland. 

However,  there  are  samples  of  wood 
block  pavements  which  have  given  splen- 
did service  in  the  city  of  Portland.  There 
is  a  wood  block  pavement  on  Yamhill 
street  which  was  accepted  b.v  the  city  on 
the  23d  day  of  August,  ioOS,  and  is 
still  in  fair  condition.  The  wood  pave- 
ment on  the  south  portion  of  Fourth 
street  was  laid  in  1903  and  taken  up,  as 
we  recall,  in  the  fall  of  1913.  It  was 
subject  to  some  swelling,  but  gave  ex- 
cellent results. 

WHY    FAILED    IN    PORTLAND. 

In  our  opinion  the  wood  blocks  that 
have  been  laid  in  Portland  have  failed 
principally  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  They  were  laid  upon  a  cushion 
of  sand,  which  is  not  good  practice; 

2d.  The  wood  blocks  were  not  prop- 
erly selected  as  to  the  closeness  of  their 
grain  and  defects  existing  in  the  ma- 
terial; 

3d.  Expansion  joints  were  absolutely 
disregarded ; 

•    4th.    Sufficient  attention  was  not  given 
to  the  entire  removal  of  sap : 

5th.  They  were  not  properl.y  impreg- 
nated with  the  preserving  materials. 

Wood  blocks  have  given  excellent  ser- 
vice in  Europe.  The  t.ype  of  wood  prin- 
cipally employed  in  Europe  has  been 
gumwood  and  Baltic  fir,  while  the  prin- 
cipal kind  of  wood  used  in  the  United 
States  has  been  long  leaf  yellow  pine, 
tamarack  and  gumwood.  The  pave- 
ments in  the  city  of  Portland  have  been 
composed,  as  we  understand  it,  of  Doug- 
las fir. 

FIR   COMPARES  FAVORABLY. 

From  the  behavement  of  the  Fourth 
street  and  Yamhill  street  pavement  we 
think  that  Douglas  fir  compares  favor- 
ably with  an.v  material  that  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  wood  block  pavement.  The 
authorities  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed 
that  soft  woods  are  more  jireferable  in 
the  block  pavement  than  are  hard  woods. 

COSTS  MORE  AT  FIRST. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  a 
good   wood  block  pavement,   laid   under 
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i-areful  supervision  and  correct  speci- 
fications, is  a  pavement  more  expensive 
in  first  cost  than  pavements  having  the 
sheet-like  principle.  Our  recommenda- 
tion on  wood  hloek  pavement  is  reserved 
for  later  discussion  in  this  report. 

CONCRETE  CHEAPEST  AT  FIRST. 

We  now  pass  to  the  construction  of 
the  sheet  pavements.  Of  these  pave- 
ments the  cheapest  in  first  cost  is  the 
concrete  pavement.  This  pavement  is 
laid  in  what  is  known  as  1-course  or  2- 
course,  and  it  ranges  in  price  from  about 
$1.00  per  square  yard  to  $1.37,  unless  a 
reinforcing  principle  is  employed,  when 
the  cost  is  so  materially  increased  as  to 
jilace  it  in  the  same  category  with  other 
siieet  ]iavements.  and  if  the  thickness  of 
the  material  is  increased  in  addition  to 
the  reinforcing  principle,  the  cost  ap- 
proaches some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
other  block  paving. 

GETS  FULL  FORCE  OF  SHOCK. 

As  has  been  said  heretofore  in  this 
report,  a  concrete  pavement  is  a  rigid 
pavement.  It-  therefore  receives  the  full 
force  of  traffic  shock.  It  is  particularl.v 
susceptible  to  physical  forces.  This  sus- 
ceptiljilit.v  is  caused  by  its  tendency  to 
expand  and  contract,  principally  to  con- 
tract. The  result  is  that  at  an  early 
l)eriod  of  its  life  it  develops  cracks.  These 
cracks  are  not  considered,  by  the  author- 
ities, as  a  vital  defect  in  a  concrete  pave- 
ment. It  does  necessitate,  however,  an 
immediate  repair  of  the  crack,  and  if  not 
repaired  in  a  short  time,  the  pavement 
having  departed  from  its  sheet  principle 
and  presenting  an  edge,  develops  a  weak 
point  which  at  once  becomes  subjected  to 
the  tension  and  shear  of  traffic.  The  re- 
sult is  concrete  being  weak  in  its  resist- 
ance to  these  forces,  the  cohesion  of  the 
mass  is  broken  down  and-  the  pavement 
liegins  to  ravel. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  crack- 
ing of  a  concrete  pavement  cannot  be 
entirely  eliminated.  It  can,  however,  be 
controlled. 

It  is  generall.v  controlled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  expansion  joints.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  a  concrete  pa'^'L^ment  be 
constructed  without  expansion  joints  and 
subjected  to  the  c.vcle  of  weather  condi- 
tions,  that   a    crackins   manifests   itself 


under  a   fairly   accurate   rule  of  asicr- 
tainment, 

USE  EXPANSION   .JOINTS. 

It  is  found  that  this  pavement  will 
crack  transversely  at  distances  varying 
fi-om  25  to  30  feet.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  introduction  of  expansion  joints  at 
from  25  to  30  feet.  However,  the  intro- 
duction of  an  expansion  joint  must,  of 
necessity,  result  in  the  employment  of 
two  different  materials  at  the  place  where 
the  expansion  joint  is  introduced.  These 
two  materials  are  the  concrete  material 
forming  the  surface  of  the  jiavement  and 
the  material  composing  the  expansiim 
joint  itself. 

If  tlie  material  composing  the  expan- 
sion joint  is  destroyed  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  chemical  disintegration  or  as  tlie 
result  of  mechanical  or  physical  destrm-- 
fion,  it  no  longer  serves  its  purpose,  and 
tile  concrete  pavement  at  that  point  im- 
mediately becomes  subjected  to  thr  pri- 
mary destructive  forces  to  which  the  cnn- 
crete  pavement  itself  is  subject. 

These,  to  repeat,  are  principally  >li'ar 
and  tension. 

The  authorities  seem  to  differ  as  to 
whether  these  expansion  joints  shnuhl 
be  right  angle  joints  or  oblirpie.  The 
theory  of  the  oblique  expansion  joint  is 
that  the  shear  and  tension  is  distrilnited 
over  the  joint  at  a  dift'erent  antrle  tiian 
over  the  right  angle,  thus  reducing  the^ 
destructive  force. 

RUTS  AND  PIT   HOLES. 

The  other  disintegrating  weakness  of 
tlie  concrete  pavement  is  its  tendency  to| 
abrasion,  o\\ang  to  its  being  a  rigid  mass.i 
This  tendency  manifests  itself  in  rutsj 
and  pit  holes  which  ultimatel.v  expose  thel 
surface  to  nnevenness,  bi-eaking  downl 
under  tension  and  shear. 

The  principal  remed.v  for  this  defect 
in  concrete  is  to  cushion  the  surface. 
This  is  done  either  by  spreading  over  the 
surface  a  preparation  of  tar,  scattering 
over  this  stone  chips,  which  is  known  as 
the  Dolarway  process,  or  by  putting  over 
a  sheet  surface  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  an  asphalt  sheet  surface. 

CUSHION   THE   SL'RFACE. 

The  objection  to  the  Dolarwa.v  process 
is  that  it  seems  to  lack  adhesion :   tluit 
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(  is,  it  Ims  a  tendency  to  flake  off  under 
j  traffic.  The  result  is  tliat  it  must  be 
I  frequently  renewed.  This  increases  the 
I  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  iJavement. 
i  Neither  is  the  cost  of  maintenance 
limited  to  the  co.st  of  respreading.  This 
!  is  so  because  the  flaking  of  the  surface  is 
j  not  uniform ;  so  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
I  frequent  resurfacing  by  Dolarway. 
I  owing  to  the  flaking  of  old  surface  which 
j  has  not  developed  failure  at  the  time  of 
j  patching,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
!  old  Dolarway  coating  by  a  solvent,  so 
!  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  must  in- 
I  elude  both  the  old  Dolarway  removal 
!  and  the  new  spreading. 

,TUST  LIKE  A  FOUNDATION. 

If  the  other  surface  is  employed  it  can 

i  be  readily  seen  that  the  original  concrete 

I  pavement   in   fact  becomes  a  base,   and 

I  there  is  a  new  surface  possessing  all  of 

;  the  chai-acteristics  of  the  sheet  asphalt 

|i;ivement.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ci-eep- 

iiiii  of  such  a  surface  it  would  probably 

i'<'i|uire  a  bituminous  binder  to  get  proper 

■  adhesion. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  original 
concrete   pavement  would  be  converted 
I  into  a. sheet  pavement  of  asphalt,  involv- 
ing all  of  the  failures  and  elements  of 
repair  and  all  the  defects  that  an  orig- 
inal   asphalt    pavement    would    possess, 
i  and   (|uite   closely   appi'oaching  in   cost 
the  cost  of  an  original  asphalt  pavement. 
In  the  book  known  as  "Highway  En- 
gineers' Handbook,''  ilessrs.  Harger  & 
Bonney  being  the  authors,  the  book  be- 
ing  dated   April,    1912,    on   page   81    is 
said : 

'"Solid  concrete  pavements  have  been 
tried,  the  best  being  the  Hassam  pave- 
ment which  is  sometimes  especially  re- 
inforced to  prevent  cracks  resulting  from 
temperature  or  heaving.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal  cracks  have  developed  in 
this  type  of  construction.  This  seems  to 
be  an  inherent  defect  in  all  rigid  types 
of  construction  for  county  roads. 

"Where  the  traffic  comes  directly  on 
the  concrete  surface  it  often  wears  un- 
evenly, failing  in  spots.  This  defect  has 
led  to  the  application  of  a  thin  wearing 
coat  of  bituminous  material  and  stone 
screenings.  How  successful  this  will 
prove  is  still  to  be  demonstrated." 


On  page  71  they  say : 

"The  selection  of  the  most  economical 
top  course  that  is  suitable  for  a  given 
road  is  the  hardest  problem  of  highway 
engineering.  The  relative  economy  of 
different  constructions  is  theoretically 
expressed  by  the  sum  of  the  first  cost 
and  the  capitalized  cost  of  maintenance 
and  renewal.  The  first  can  be  readily  es- 
timated, but  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
renewal  cannot  be  figured  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  for  single  special  eases, 
and  even  on  large  systems  it  can  only  be 
approximated  because  of  the  new  factor 
of  motor  vehicle  traffic.  The  life  of  any 
surfacing  is  comparatively  short,  a  fact 
generally  overlooked  in  most  of  the  pop- 
ular literature  on  Good  Roads. 

' '  On  any  road  the  amount  and  class  of 
traffic  will  fluctuate,  and  roads  that  are 
designated  for  light  traffic  will  often  fail 
under  temporary  heavy  traffic  which,  for 
some  reason,  is  diverted  from  its  normal 
coui'se.  The  first  improved  roads  built 
in  any  localit.y  will,  for  a  time,  carry 
more  than  their  share  of  the  traffic  which 
is  naturally  reduced  by  the  subsequent 
construction  of  adjacent  improvements. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  the  amount  of  traffic  a  road 
will  handle,  and  that  a  short  time  traffic 
estimate  is  valueless  as  a  basis  for  a 
definite  conclusion." 

CEMENT    EXPERIENCE    TOO    RECENT. 

In  the  text  book  on  "Roads  and  Pave- 
uumts"  by  Frederic  P.  Spalding,  pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering,  University 
of  Missouri,  and  member  of  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  fourth  edi- 
tion, dated  June,  1912,  it  is  stated : 

"The  use  of  Portland  cement  as  mate- 
rial for  surface  of  sheet  pavement  has 
been  in  use  in  a  small  way  since  about 
1895.  Until  1909,,  however,  these  pave- 
ments were  very  few  in  number,  and 
regarded  as  rather  doubtful  experiments. 
Since  1900  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  use  of  this  material,  and 
quite  a  number  of  cities  have  tried  it  to 
some  extent. 

"Most  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
is  of  too  recent  date  to  show  final  results, 
or  determine  the  best  methods  of  con- 
struction. In  several  instances  the  ear- 
lier pavements  have  given  good  wear 
under  moderate  traffic,  but  more  experi- 
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enee  is  necessary  to  deterniiue  the  exteut 
to  which  these  materials  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  more  general  use,  and 
to  formulate  methods  of  construction  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

■"The  objects  in  most  instances  of  en- 
gineers who  have  constructed  pavements 
of  this  kind  have  been  to  secure  pave- 
ments for  moderate  or  light  ti-affie  at  less 
cost  than  brick,  or  other  satisfactory 
pavements,  could  be  constructed.  Sev- 
eral methods  of  construction  have  been 
patented  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
concrete  pavements  now  in  use  have  been 
constructed  under  some  of  these  patents. 
These  refer  both  to  the  composition  of 
cement  mortar  or  concrete  em]i!oyed  for 
surfacing  the  pavement  and  to  tlie 
method  of  construction." 

In  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Illinois 
Highway  Commission,  dated  the  li^t  day 
of  June,  1913,  and  covering  the  years 
iniO,  1911  and  1912,  on  page  82.  it  is 
said : 

IMPOSSIBLE   TO   PREVENT   CRACKING. 

Owing  to  the  constant  mo\'ement  of  a 
concrete  pavement  due  to  temperature 
changes,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
cracks  forming.  On  hot  days  the  pave- 
ment tends  to  lengthen  and  on  cold  days 
to  shorten.  It  is  evident  that  the  cracks 
form  when  the  pavement  tends  to 
shorten. 

If  the  formation  of  cracks  in  a  bap- 
hazard  way  is  to  be  prevented,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  joints  close  enough 
together  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
strength  in  the  concrete  to  drag  one-half 
its  length  between  joints. 

The  advantage  of  making  the  cracks 
beforehand  is  that  their  edges  may  be 
pi'operly  protected  from  traffic.  It  will 
be  realized  at  the  outset  that  the  expan- 
sion joints  constitute  the  weak  points  in 
the  pavement  and  that  there  should  lie 
as  few  of  them  as  possible. 

On  page  87  of  the  same  report  it  is 
said : 

Like  all  other  forms  of  road  construc- 
tion, if  a  concrete  road  is  to  give  proper 
service  it  must  have  proper  maintenance. 
Just  what  will  be  necessary  to  do  to 
maintain  properly  a  concrete  road  can- 
not be  entirely  foreseen  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited experience  of  this  form  of  construc- 
tion. 


CEMENT  REQUIRES  M.VINTENAXCE. 

]\Iost  uneven  places  in  concrete  roads 
are  started  by  the  formation  of  a  crack, 
the  edges  of  which  will  become  broken 
down  under  traffic.  That  a  crack  forms 
shows  that  there  has  been  movement  of 
the  concrete,  and  doubtless  the  cause  re- 
sulting in  the  cracks  still  exists.  If  the 
cracks  should  become  filled  with  incom- 
pressible material  either  Ity  pouring  in  a 
tliin  grout  or  gradually  tilled  with  dust 
or  grit  from  the  road,  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  the  crack  will  expand  undrr 
subsequent  movement  of  the  coucnte 
slab. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  imiiortant  to 
leave  the  concrete  surface  .free  to  iiinve. 
as  it  shows  by  the  appearance  ol'  the 
cracks,  that  it  is  necessary  for  it  td  do 
so.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  cracks  -.wr 
formed,  and  a  sharp  lookout  sliould  In- 
kept  for  them,  they  should  be  cleaned 
out  as  thoroughly  as  po.ssil)le,  and  tiUed 
imm(>diately  with  some  plastic  material, 
such  as  asphaltum  pitcli.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  water  seeping  througli  the 
cracks  and  also  oifer  considerable  pii:- 
tection  to  the  edges,  especially  if  ilie 
crevice  is  flushed  with  a  slight  exeess  nf 
the  pitch. 

In  the  University  of  Oregon  Bulh'tin 
of  January,  1913,  in  an  article  entitletl. 
■"Concrete  Roads  vs.  ^lacadam.'"  by 
Prof.  E.  H.  McAlister.  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  tlie  University 
of  Oregon,  on  page  5,  it  says : 

WILL   BE   STANDARD    HIGHWAY. 

Considering  its  many  merits,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  relatively 
inexpensive,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
concrete  road,  eitlier  with  or  without  a 
bituminous  wearing  surface,  will  become 
Tlie  standard  highway  of  the  future. 

IS   MOST   PROMISING    MATERIAL. 

On  page  13  he  says: 

Tlie  writer  favors  a  concrete  base  with 
a  tliin  bituminous  wearing  surface,  as 
adopted  in  New  York  and  California. 

On  page  16  he  says: 

Standard  types  of  city  pavements, 
such  as  bitulithic  or  vitrified  brick,  are 
too  expensive  for  a  great  majority  of 
country  roads,  and  concrete  is  the  most 
promising  material    in    sight    that    em- 
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bodies  at  once  a  moderate  first  cost  and 
reasonable  maintenance  charge. 

LONG   TIME   TO  SET. 

With  reference  to  concrete  pavements, 
the  time  of  construction  becomes  an  im- 
portant element,  particularly  consider- 
ing the  comparatively  short  sea.son  for 
favorable  road  construction  in  Western 
Oregon.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  in  all  types  of  concrete  construction, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hassam  pave- 
ment, that  the  concrete  must  be  kejit 
carefully  dampened  for  a  period  of  7  or 
•  8  day.s,  and  a  period  of  30  days  should 
elapse  before  the  pavement  has  suffi- 
ciently set  to  allow  traffic  upon  it. 

This,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  interrupted  traffic,  is  a  consiilerable 
iilijin.-tion. 

DATA    IS    LACKING. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  discussion 
of  the  authorities,  there  is  very  little 
data  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  con- 
crete roads.  Dviring  the  hearings  of 
your  committee  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  concrete 
road  is  so  .slight  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Your  committee, 
however,  is  not  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  assertion. 

HERE  IS   BEST   DISCUSSION. 

The  best  discussion  of  concrete  coun- 
try roads  that  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  is  that  by  ilr.  Paul  E. 
Green,  a  member  of  the  American  So- 
eiet.v  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  a  report  he 
made  to  the  authorities  and  taxpa.vers  of 
Highland  Park,  Illinois.  ^Mr.  Green  was 
commissioned  by  the  taxpa.vers  of  that 
village,  which  is  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Illinois,  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  concrete  road  system  as  it  then 
existed  in  Wayne  County,  ilichigan.  Mr. 
Green  made  his  inspection  in  June,  1913. 

He  was  employed  for  the  reason  that 
the  authorities  of  Highland  Park  were 
desirous  of  improving  their  thorough- 
fares, and  wanted  to  ascertain  the  merits 
and  faults  of  concrete  road  construction. 
On  the  general  subject  llr.  Green  says : 

DOUBTS   UTILITY   OF   CONCRETE. 

The  large  proportion  of  failures  ob- 
served by  the  writer  has  caused  him  to 
.seriously  doubt  the  utility  of  this  pro- 


duet  as  a  wearing  surface,  in  cities  es- 
pecially. 

While  cracking  will  not  be  a  serious 
defect  so  far  as  concerns  the  appearance 
on  country  roads,  the  writer  has  always 
believed  that  in  city  streets,  where  the 
value  of  abutting  property  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  character  of  the  street 
pavement,  and  is  so  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  practically  all  States,  the  ten- 
dency of  concrete  to  crack  and  spawl  is 
a  serious  objection  to  its  use. 

It  has  been  maintained,  however,  by 
the  advocates  of  concrete  pavements, 
that  much,  if  not  all  this  cracking  has 
been  caused  by  improper  specifications 
and  that  it  can  be  eliminated  by  careful 
construction  and  also  by  projier  rein- 
forcement with  steel.  It  is  believed  that 
this  assertion  is  at  least  partially  correct 
and  that  while  such  reinforcement  will 
not  eliminate  this  tendency  entirely,  it 
will  reduce  it  largel.y.  The  steel  rein- 
forcement will,  however,  if  used  in  the 
proper  quantities  and  correctl.v  and 
carefully  placed,  add  a  very  appreciable 
item  to  the  cost  of  construction. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  lasting 
qualities  of  concrete  as  a  wearing  sur- 
face, is  the  fact,  about  which  there  can 
be  little  dispute,  that  it  is  deficient  in  its 
abilit.y  to  withstand  abrasive  action.  As 
long  as  the  surface  is  smooth  and  perfect 
the  destructive  effect  of  traffic  is  small, 
but  if  any  break  occurs,  the  ravelling  ac- 
tion of  iron-shod  horses  and  iron-tired 
vehicles  is  verv  apparent  and  the  action 
rapidl.y  disintegrates  the  concrete,  the 
surface  soon  becoming  rutty  and  full  of 
holes.  This  result  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  material,  since  con- 
crete will  withstand  a  very  considerable 
compression,  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
shear  or  tension.  In  reinforced  concrete 
the  allowable  working  stress  for  tension 
is  rarely  over  one  hundred  (100)  pounds 
per  square  inch;  and  for  shear  eight.v 
(80)  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  for 
reinforced  work  these  figures  are  re- 
duced. Thus,  when  a  hole  is  started  in 
a  concrete  surface,  it  is  exposed  at  its 
weakest  points. 

He  gives  a  summary  as  follows : 
Practically  all  cases  of.  concrete  pave- 
ments  on   city   streets   observed   by  the 
writer  in  the  last  five  years  have  cracked 
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badly  before  they  are  two  years  old.  In 
most  eases  they  are  also  badly  worn. 

The  same  statement  is  true  of  Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 

Of  the  Wayne  County  roads  oliserved, 
.■j2  per  cent  of  the  individual  slabs  of  tlie 
1909  work,  27  per  cent  of  the  1910  work, 
14  per  cent  of  the  1911  work  and  21  per 
cent  of  the  1912  work  is  cracking  and 
sliowing  signs  of  wear. 

ABE  WEARING  BADLY. 

All  streets  and  roads  observed  wliich 
have  a  considerable  commercial  traffic, 
and  which  are  more  than  one  year  old, 
are  wearing  badly;  as,  for  example, 
Gratiot.  River  and  l\Iaek  roads,  in 
Wayne  County,  ]\Iichigan ;  Park  Street. 
Windsor,  Ontario;  Ohio  Street,  Chicago: 
Green  Bay  road.  Highland  Park,  Illi- 
nois, and  many  others. 

To  keep  concrete  roads  and  streets  in 
good  condition  there  must  be  constant 
maintenance  the  first  year,  and  this 
maintenance  will  increase  materially 
year  after  year.  This  maintenance  may 
consist  of  tarring  cracks  and  holes,  or 
covering  the  entire  surface  with  tar  and 
sand.  If  the  latter  course  is  followed, 
the  maintenance  expense  will  amount  to 
about  10c  per  square  yard  per  year. 

OTHER  TYPES  ABE  SUPERIOR. 

It  is  believed  that  a  first  class  concrete 
road  cannot  be  built  for  less  than  -i^l.tjO 
to  $1.75  per  scpiare  yard,  and  at  this  it 
will  be  inferior  to  the  cement  grouted 
brick  pavement,  or  an  asphaltie  concrete 
jiavement,  or  bitulithic  pavement  or  a 
sheet  asphalt  pavement,  any  of  which 
can  be  constructed  at  this  price,  or  at  a 
slight  increase  over  these  figures. 

The  rea.son  for  this  is  because  of  its 
inabilit.y  to  stand  abrasion. 

IS    COSTLY    TO    MAINTAIN. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  concrete  jiave- 
ment, as  above  discussed,  is  an  expensive 
pavement  to  maintain,  and  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  is  that  a  concrete  con- 
struction should  be  limited  to  a  base  and 
not  used  for  the  surface.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  your  committee  that  a 
concrete  pavenjent  can  be  laid  for  an 
average  price  ranging  from  $1.0-1  to 
$1.10. 


CAKNOT  USE  EXISTING  FOUNDATION. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  contemplated 
mileage  improvement  is  now  improved 
with  a  macadam  surface.  If  concrete 
were  employed  it  would  be  ueces.sary  to 
take  up  this  macadam  surface,  and  if  the 
material  could  be  utilized  in  concrete 
construction  it  would  have  to  be  cleaned 
and  broken  to  proper  sizes. 

However,  this  is  not  as  mueli  of  an 
objection  if  concrete  is  emi)loyed  as  it 
would  be  to  other  types  of  pavement 
wliich  would  require  the  destruction  of 
tliis  macadam  base.  This  is  so  becan.se 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  original  construc- 
tion of  concrete.  The  oli.jection  to  eoii- 
crete  is  the  objection  to  the  probable  enst 
of  its  maintenance,  and  if  the  pavement 
were  to  fail  badly,  as  it  often  has  done, 
the  necessity  of  having  to  put  in  entirely 
new  slabs,  which  would  require  at  least 
thirt,v  days  before  such  repaired  sectimis 
could  be  opened  to  traffic. 

TWO    ASPHALTIC    CONCRETE    TYPES. 

The  next  sheet  pavement  which  we  de- 
sire to  disciLss  is  the  asphaltie  concivte 
pavement.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  this  pavement — that  laid  liy  the  War- 
ren Construction  Company  or  by  others 
under  royalty  license  from  them,  wliieli 
is  known  as  the  bitulithic  or  Warreniti-. 
The  other  is  an  asphaltie  concrete  jiave- 
ment which  is  laid  under  what  are  known 
as  the  Topeka  specifications. 

WARRENITE  DISCUSSED  HERE. 

Our  attention  will  first  be  given  to  tiie 
Warren  product.  It  is  not  necessary,  at 
this  time,  to  discuss  the  Warren  patents, 
as  that  is  reserved  for  later  considera- 
tion. 

It  may  be  stated  that  pavements  laid 
under  the  Warren  patent  are  designated 
as  liitulithic  or  Warreuite.  Tliere  seems 
to  be  no  substantial  diffeivuce  lietween 
bitulithic  pavement  and  the  Warreuite 
Jiavement,  although  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  tyjie 
of  pavement  is  contemplated  by  each  of 
these  two  designations. 

It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  bitu- 
lithic pavement  is  one  in  which  the  in- 
gredients entering  tiie  mixing  pot  are 
those   that   are   weighed   on   a    multiple 
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beam  scale;  that  the  Warrenite  pavement 
is  one  in  which  the  ingredients  are  meas- 
ured instead  of  being  weighed. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  differ- 
ence is  this:  tliat  the  hitulithic  ]iavement 
has  a  greater  tliickness  than  a  Warrenite 
jiavement,  but  tlie  explanation  as  given 
by  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Warren  Bros. 
is  that  there  is  no  distinction  other  than 
this — that  the  company  always  lays  a 
l)itulithic  pavement  in  cities  and  a  War- 
renite pavement  outside  of  cities. 

If  this  distinction  be  taken  as  correct, 
it  appears  that  the  only  difference  is  in 
designation  for  specific  purposes,  and 
that  hitulithic  and  Warrenite  are  merely 
trade  names. 

Bitulithie  pavement  has  been  laid  upon 
streets  in  the  city  of  Portland  since  190:^, 
and  your  committee  has  found  ])lenty  of 
examples  from  which  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  behavior  of  this  pavement. 

L.\ID  ELEVEN  YEARS. 

Fifth  Street,  from  Jefferson  north, 
with  the  exception  of  a  block  between 
Morrison  and  Alder  was.  paved  with 
Warren's  bitulithie  in  1903  or  1904.  At 
the  present  time  the  street  is  in  good  con- 
dition except  along  the  street  car  rails. 
This  street  has  been  repaired. 

NATURE  OF  REPAIRS. 

No  figure  as  to  the  cost  of  repairs  to 
this  street  have  been  obtainable  by  your 
conmiittee.  It  is  claimed  by  Warren 
Bros,  that  the  only  repairs  made  to  this 
street  have  been  those  caused  by  the  set- 
tlement of  foundation  areas  due  to  ex- 
cavating in  the  laying  of  water  pipes  and 
other  street  furniture,  and  the  subject- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  street  to  a 
flush  coating  which  forms  a  thin  bitu- 
minous cushion  surface,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  seal  the  surface  of  the  street  to 
keep  it  waterproof. 

BEST  PAVEMENT  IN  CITY. 

Others  have  claimed,  however,  that 
this  street,  in  certain  places,  has  been 
sulijected  to  a  heavy  asphalt  cushion  due 
to  failure  developing  in  the  street.  How- 
ever, your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Fifth  Street,  considering  the  traffic 
u]ion  it,  is  the  best  pavement  in  the  cit.v 
of  Portland,  and  it  gives  every  indication 
of  having  a  future  life  of  a  great  many 
.years. 


ABSENCE    OF    CRACKING. 

No  cracks  have  developed  in  this  street 
that  your  committee  has  been  able  to 
find,  and  this  absence  of  cracking  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  Warren's  liitu- 
lithie  pavement,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
fact  it  is  to  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself 
when  compared  with  other  sheet  sur- 
faced streets.  The  advantage  that  it 
possesses  in  this  particular  is  that  it 
maintains  a  smooth  surface  taking  com- 
pression and  that  there  is  no  tension  or 
shear  upon  its  surface  because  it  does 
not  crack. 

ONLY  FOUND  ONE  BAD  PLACE. 

Your  committee  has  only  found  in  its 
inspection  of  m<iny  bitulithie  streets  in 
fhe  city  of  Portland  and  its  inspection  of 
Warrenite  pavement  within  the  vicinity 
(jf  Portland  one  spot  where  cracks  have 
developed  in  a  bitulithie  pavement. 

.SOME    FAILURES    NOTED. 

A  number  of  failures  of  Warren's 
bitulithie  pavement  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  your  conmiittee.  Second 
Street  in  the  city  of  Portland  has  un- 
doubtedly given  the  Warren  people  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.'  The  same  is  true 
of  Grand  Avenue,  north  of  ^Morrison 
Street,  and  your  committee  has  heard  of 
a  failure  developing  in  the  city  of  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Warrenite  pavement  laid  on  the  county 
roads  in  King  County,  Washington. 

OPINION  ON  FAILURES. 

But,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  percentage  of  failures  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  large  percent- 
age of  successes  that  this  pavement  has 
shown  under  tratific  conditions  varying 
in  volume  and  covering  a  period  of  years 
all  the  way  from  8  to  11  or  12. 

In  regard  to  the  failures  of  the  War- 
renite pavement  in  King  County,  Wash- 
ington, the  Warrens  maintain,  and  your 
committee  believes  it  to  be  true,  that 
these  pavements  were  laid  by  contractors 
under  license  royalt.y,  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  contractors  were  inexperi- 
enced, while  in  others  sufficient  super- 
vision and  care  were  not  taken  either  in 
mixing  or  in  laying. 

The  failure  in  Eugene  was  probably 
due  to  a  bad  foundation  problem  as  it  is 
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well  known  that  the  street  iu  Eugene 
whieh  was  laid  with  bitulithie  presented 
a  bad  foundation  problem  owing  to  the 
low  flat  nature  of  the  street. 

COMMITTEE    IN    DOUBT. 

Second  Street  in  Portland  was  laid  at 
a  time  when  weather  conditions  were 
bad.  In  regard  to  the  Warren  pave- 
ment— it  has  been  asserted  that  War- 
rens do  not  always  lay  a  pavement  up  to 
their  specifications,  and  that  in  case  of 
lepairs  they  have  used  a  mixture  which 
did  not  contain  a  bitulithie  aggregation. 
In  some  instances  your  committee  is  of 
the  o])inion  that  possibly  the  first  asser- 
tion might  be  true,  although  your  com- 
mittee is  in  doubt  on  this  point. 

TIIIX  COAT  FOR  REPAIRS. 

In  regard  to  the  second  assertion,  the 
]ioint  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  bj^  the  Warrens 
that  in  making  repairs  they  cannot  al- 
ways use  their  preferred  aggregate, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  to  be 
repaired  is  so  small  in  area  that  they 
could  not  em])loy  the  aggregate  and 
make  a  neat  repair  and,  therefore,  they 
use  less-sized  particles  in  eases  of  that 
kind. 

HOW    SAMPLES    ARE    SELECTED. 

A  sample  was  shown  your  committee 
of  a  piece  of  pavement  taken  from  Divi- 
sion Street  near  30th  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, which  did  not  have  the  appearance 
of  conforming  to  the  bitulithie  aggregate. 
Your  committee  requested  the  Warren 
people  to  make  an  investigation  of  this 
pavement.  They  did  so,  and  submitted 
an  analysis  and  a  sample  of  the  pave- 
ment which  materially  differed  from  the 
original  sample  shown  to  your  commit- 
tee. 

COMMITTEE  GETS  OWN  SAMPLE. 

In  all  probabilit.y  each  side  selected 
a  sample  most  favorable  to  its  position. 
It  became  necessary  for  one  member  of 
the  committee  to  obtain  an  independent 
sample,  which  seems  to  possess  the  char- 
acteristics of  standard  bitulithie. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  Warren  Company 
to  state,  however,  that  this  Division 
Street  pavement  was  not  laid  by  the 
Warren  Construction  Company.  It  was 
laid  by  a  company  having  license  from 
the  Warrens  to  lay  it. 


BEHAVIOR    ox    LIXXTON    ROAD. 

Thei-e  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
concerning  the  behavior  of  the  Warren- 
ite  pavement  on  the  Linnton  Road,  iMult- 
nomah  County.  This  pavement  was  laid 
aliout  the  year  1911  or  '12.  It  has  re- 
centl.v  been  flush  coated  at  the  cost  of 
aliout  2  cents  per  square  yard.  At  the 
( dges  it  developed  some  failure. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Warren  people, 
however,  that  the  county  failed  to  run  a 
heailei'  along  the  edges  of  this  road, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  pavement 
was  rolled  it  feathered  out  under  the 
compression  and  it  was  these  thin  edges 
that  developed  failure. 

It  was  also  as.serted  by  the  Wari'ens 
that  the  Linnton  Road  has  A  bad  foun- 
dation problem,  and  that  they  would  not 
desire  or  care  to  construct  any  more 
Warrenite  pavement  on  the  Linnton 
Road,  unless  the  pavement  were  carried 
on  a  concrete  base.  The  Warrens  advo- 
cate that  a  flush  coating  on  their  bitu- 
lithie pavement  be  applied  about  once 
every  five  years,  and  that  this  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  pavement  sealed 
and  wateri)roof. 

EFFECT   OP   WATER. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  e.\- 
l^lain  the  failure  of  a  street  having  an 
asphalt  or  asphaltic  concrete  surface  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  water  upon  its 
sheet  surface.  Water,  if  it  stands  any 
length  of  time  upon  a  street  of  this  char- 
acter, has  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  the 
j'sphaltum  cement.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  pavement  to  become  brittle 
due  to  the  volatilization  of  certain  chem- 
icals in  the  asphaltum. 

When  this  occurs  the  jiavement  shows 
a  lifeless  surface,  showing  particles  of 
sand  over  the  surface  and  rapidly  disin- 
tegrates. From  this  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  if  the  asphaltum  loses  its  power 
to  withstand  compression  and  shear, 
there  will  be  a  shoving  of  sand  particles 
and  the  crystallized  asphalt  with  the  re- 
sult that  holes  develop  and  the  pavement 
rapidly  breaks  down  under  tension  and 
shear.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  water  out  of  an  asphaltic  concrete 
pavement,  and  this  flush  coating  process 
of  the  Warrens  seems  to  be  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose. 
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SIDE    BY    SIDE. 

A  good  illustration  of  a  street  tliat  has 
been  Hush  coated  and  one  that  has  not 
may  be  seen  on  Jefferson  Street  between 
Fiftli  and  Sixth,  in  Portland;  one-half 
(if  this  street  has  been  flush  coated,  the 
(,ther  half  has  not.  The  difference  is 
quite  noticeable. 

SMALL  COST  OP   MAINTENANCE. 

There  is  another  point  about  the  War- 
irn  pavement  which  merits  attention. 
Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
I  an  be  easily  and  cheaply  repaired,  so 
that  with  the  small  maintenance  cost  the 
life  of  the  pavement  will  cover  the  mini- 
mum period  of  15  years  as  before  re- 
!ViTed  to  in  this  report.  The  ease  of 
i  I'pair  seems  to  be  principally  due  to  the 
fact  that  where  the  repair  must  be  made 
by  the  incorporating  of  new  material,. it 
can  be  done  by  building  the  pavement  iip 
without  having  to  go  down  to  any  sub- 
foundation.  This  is  so  because  there 
seems  to  be  perfect  adhesion  between  the 
new  repairing  material  and  tlu^  old  mate- 
rial. This  is  not  true  of  an  asphalt  sheet 
pavement. 

REPAIRS  REQUIRE  FINER  MIXTURE. 

It,  however,  may  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection that  where  repaii's  of  this  char- 
acter are  made  that  a  finer-sized  mixture 
must  be  used  in  making  the  repair  than 
ill  laying  the  original  pavement.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  the  repairs 
•  by  the  adhesion  of  new  material  to  old 
and  the  filling  of  holes  would  not  even 
have  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  foundation 
maintained  its  integrity,  the  principal 
repair  being  the  flush  coating  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  road. 

ITS  SOURCE  OF  STRENGTH. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
inherently  the  Warren  aggregate,  by 
by  virtue  of  the  employing  of  graded 
sizes  of  stone  from  2  inches  down  to  tine 
powder,  presents  a  pavement  which  is 
strong  in  its  power  to  resist  compres- 
sion, irrespective  of  the  asphalt  binder 
employed  in  the  mixer. 

STONE,    NOT    BITUMEN,     CARRIES    WEIGHT. 

In  most  sheet  pavements  employing 
the  asphalt  principle,  the  resistance  to 
compression  is  obtained  from  the  inher- 
ent stability  of  the  asjihalt  or  bitumen 


after  it  is  set,  while  in  the  Warren  pave- 
ment dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
stone  in  the  aggregate  rather  than  the 
asphalt. 

BINDER    IS    MORE    ELASTIC. 

The  result  is  that  either  a  less  amount 
of  asphalt  may  be  used,  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  stone  sizes  resulting 
in  the  reduction  of  the  voids,  or  a  grade 
of  asphalt  may  be  employed  which  re- 
sults in  a  permanent  binder  which  is  soft 
and  more  oily,  thereby  resisting  in 
greater  degree  the  volatilization  and  ten- 
dency to  become  brittle  that  asjihalt  de- 
veloi)s  as  a  result  of  its  clieiiiiral  fail- 
ure. 

won't   DISPLACE   EVEN   WHEN   WARM. 

It  has  been  asserted  and  your  commit- 
tee believes  it  to  be  true,  that  after  the 
mixture  in  the  bitulithic  pavement  has 
been  spread  upon  the  surface  to  be  paved 
and  rolled,  that  motor  trucks  can  drive 
over  it  without  a  displacement  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  compression  of  this  traffic. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  before 
Ihe  asphalt  binder  has  cooled,  as  it  must 
do  before  it  can  set,  that  the  aggregate 
of  stone  in  the  mixture  po.ssesses  an  in- 
herent stability  of  its  own. 

BROKEN  STONE   .AND  OLD   MACADAM. 

We  will  not  dwell  further  upon  these 
points  at  this  time  as  they  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  the 
Warren  patents.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  stability  presented  by 
the  Warren  pavement  results  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  different  type  of  founda- 
tion without  violating  safe  practice,  for 
in  this  t.ype  of  pavement  we  think  it  has 
heen  demonstrated  beyond  successful 
disimte — that  under  ordinary  conditions 
a  foundation  of  broken  stone  may  be 
for  bitulithic  or  Warrenite  pavement. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  to  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Warrenite  pave- 
ment on  those  portions  of  the  county 
roads  which  require  new  foundations. 
This  is  true  unless  other  standard  types 
iif  pavements  ean  be  successfully  laid 
:ilion  a  similar  foundation. 

It  would  also  allow  the  emplo.ving  of 
the  present  macadam  on  those  roads 
A\hieli  are  now  surfaced  with  that  mate- 
rial, liut  this  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  in  all  ])robability  a  sheet  asphalt 
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])aveinent  or  a  pavement  of  the  Topeka 
specifications  could  use  the  same  base. 

HERE  IS  TOPEKA  MIX. 

We  come  now  to  the  construction  of 
the  Topeka  specifications.  As  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Warren  patents,  the  Topeka  speci- 
fications were  the  result  of  the  analysis 
of  certain  asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
laid  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a 
numlx'r  of  years  ago. 

It  is  not  contended  by  the  Warrens 
ihat  a  pavement  of  the  Topeka  specifi- 
cations is  an  infringement  on  their  pat- 
ent. These  pavements  have  been  laid  in 
llie  city  of  Portland,  but  are  of  recent 
date. 

Your  conunittee  examined  a  numbei- 
of  tlieni.  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
jiavement.  as  far  as  the.v  could  tell  from 
the  i)avenients  they  .saw,  should  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  sheet  asphalt  pave- 
ments. They  have  been  laid  in  Portland 
for  about  two  years. 

One  pavement  was  put  down  in 
Springfield.  Oregon,  in  the  year  1911: 
and  also  in  15)11  the  street  known  as  D 
Street  in  Salem. 

MUCH  IN  V  \LLEY  TOWNS. 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  towns  of  Oregon. 

DEVELOPS  TENDENCY  TO  CRACK. 

The  pavements  that  your  committee 
saw  in  Portland,  down  about  two  years, 
have  developed  a  tendency  to  crack, 
•showing  both  transverse  and  longitudinal 
cracks. 

This  cracking  is  analogous  to  the  be- 
havior of  sheet  asphalt  streets. 

Your  committee,  however,  is  not  able 
to  absolutely  classify  this  pavement. 

HIGH  PER   CENT   OF  VOIDS. 

It  does  know,  however,  that  the  pave- 
ment ]iossesses  more  than  21  per  cent 
\oids  and  that  the  aggregate  of  material 
in  the  mixture,  aside  from  the  asphalt 
binder,  possesses  no  inherent  stability. 
Still,  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  good  be- 
havior of  this  pavement  under  traffic  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
connnittee.  It  seems  to  have  done  well 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  it  was  first  em- 
ployed, although  after  a  time  it  appears 


to  have  been  abandoned  in  PittsburLili 
and  was  not  employed  again  until  used 
in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

MEETS  WITH  MUCH  FAVOR. 

It  seems  to  meet  with  favor  upon  the 
jnirt  of  ^Ir.  Linn  White,  the  engineer  of 
t!u-  South  Park  Board.  Chicago,  Illimiis. 
^'our  conunittee  has  been  unable  to  uli- 
tain  data  concerning  the  method  cm- 
ployed  in  its  repair  or  cost  of  its  maintr- 
nance  as  it  has  been  of  too  recent  date  to 
flisolutely  establish  items  of  cost  in  this 
particular. 

AT  LEAST  IS  EQUAL  OF  A.SPH.\.LT. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
ihat  this  pavement,  if  carefully  laid, 
will  ])e  at  least  the  equal  of  an  asphalt 
stieet  and  probably  better  than  an  as- 
j.lialt  street,  particularly  if  it  could  be 
icpaired  by  the  obtaining  of  adhesion  to 
(Id  and  new  material.  Your  committee 
is  cf  the  opinion  that  this  adhesion  can 
bt'  ol)tainecl,  as  it  finds  that  where  bitu- 
iithie  pavements  are  repaired,  due  to 
foundation  failures,  that,  what  in  elfect 
amounts  to  the  material  of  Topeka  speci- 
fications has  been  employed  in  the  repair 
and  proper  adhesion  has  been  obtained. 

One  or  two  of  the  earlier  streets  of  the 
Tcj^eka  specifications  laid  in  Portland 
emjdoyed  a  flush  coat  similar  to  that  used 
en  the  Warren's  bitulithic.  The  moi-e 
recent  constructions  under  the  Topeka 
specifications  have  employed  a  cement 
dust  surfacing  instead  of  the  flush  coat. 
There  is  no  unanimous  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  departure  from  the  flush 
coat  to  the  cement  dust  surfacing.  It 
seems  to  have  been  brought  al)Out  at  the 
instance  of  the  city. 

PATENT    ON    FLUSH    COAT. 

The  Warren  Bros,  claim  that  they  in- 
formed the  city  that  the  use  of  this  flush 
coat  on  a  pavement  of  Topeka  specifica- 
tions violated  one  of  their  patent  rights, 
as  they  claim  to  have  a  patent  on  the 
flush  coat  employed.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  seems  to  be  maintained  by  others  that 
1he  flush  coat  is  composed  of  but  tar  and 
sand  and  that  the  only  right  that  the 
Warrens  have  is  to  the  trade  name  on 
some  of  the  asphaltic  oil  entering  into 
the  flush  coat  as  an  ingredient.  The  iiat- 
(  ut  right  of  the  Warrens  as  to  this  flush 
coat  will  be  discussed  later. 
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SHEET   ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  discussion  of 
slieet  asphalt  pavements.  This  discus- 
sion can  be  brief.  Asphalt  is  not  suitable 
for  country  road  construction  as  coni- 
I)ared  with  other  standard  types. 
'        First,  because  it  is  high  in  price ; 

Second,  because  it  is  slippery; 

Third,  because  its  chemical  life  is  com- 
paratively short; 

Fourth,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  its 
repair. 

We  know  of  no  advocate  for  a  sheet 

II  j;sphalt  surface  on  the  contemplated 
county  road  improvement.  If  it  were 
,  to  l)e  used  on  roads  requirins:  the  use  of 
I  new  foundations,  it  would  re(iuire  either 
II  concrete  base  or  a  bituminous  base.  It 
]  is  doubtful  if  the  crushed  rock  base 
1  could  be  used.  It  could,  however,  be 
I  used  on  the  old  macadam  liase  ou  roads 
j     where  such  a  base  exists. 

RE.VSON  FOR  FAILURES. 

But.  the  principal  ob.jection  to  asphalt 
is  that,  more  than  any  other  pavement  in 
existence,  it  must  be  attuned  to  traffic 
crnditions;  that  is  to  say,  where  traffic 
is  light  the  mixture  should  be  diiferent 
than'  where  traffic  is  moderate,  and 
should  not  be  used  at  all  where  traffic  is 
lieavy.  The  failures  of  asphalt  are  due 
to  its  disintegrating  as  above  pointed  out, 
and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  under  light 
traffic  it  is  apt  to  crack. 

CONDITION    OFTEN    LIFELESS. 

Your  committee  examined  sheet  as- 
phalt pavements  in  Portland  upon  which 
iliere  was  little  or  no  traffic  and  where 
tile  pavements  had  lieen  down  only  two 
or  three  years;  these  pavements  pre- 
sented a  lifeless  condition  and  were  full 
<.f  cracks,  and  will  go  to  pieces  in  a  very 
slioi't  time,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of 
traffic  upon  them.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  asphalt  maintains  its  vital  prin- 
cipal longer  under  the  kneading  process 
of  modei-atc  traffic,  and  if  it  is  not  given 
this  kneading  ju'oecss  it  becomes  brittle 
and  develops,  under  expajision  and  con- 
traction, numerous  cracks  which,  of 
course,  are  great  faults  in  any  pavement, 
as  they  are  readily  torn  to  jiieces  by  the 
destruction  of  traffic. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  readers  of  "Pacific  Jlunicipali- 
ties"  have  undoubtedly  noted  that  for 
some  time  past  we  have  not  been  pub- 
lishing cjuestions  and  answers  on  munic- 
ipal subjects.  The  reason  for  this  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  space  has 
been  needed  for  what  we  esteemed  to  be 
matters  of  more  importance.  However, 
a  great  many  questions  are  being  regu- 
larly received  at  headquarters  and 
promptly  answered  and  city  officials  are 
invited  to  make  the  freest  possible  use 
of  this  department.  It  is  earnestly  re- 
quested, however,  that  all  ciueries  of  a 
legal  or  engineering  nature  submitted 
by  municipalities  having  a  city  attorney 
or  city  engineer  be  sent  through  said  at- 
torney or  engineer  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  request  will  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
those  cities  and  towns  which  do  not  em- 
ploy a  regular  attorney  or  engineer.  We 
feel  that  it  is  hardly  treating  the  local 
official  with  proper  respect  to  send  a 
question  to  "Pacific  ilunicipalities"  of 
a  legal  or  technical  nature  except 
through  said  local  official's  department; 
it  is  unfair  to  him  and  unfair  to  us. 


THE  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  League  of  California  ]\Iunicipalities 
will  be  held  in  the  new  million  dollar 
Oakland  auditorium  during  the  week 
commencing  September  6th.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  prepare  a  program  of 
unusual  interest  for  the  meeting  and  a 
very  large  attendance  is  expected. 

An  International  Good  Roads  Con- 
gress will  follow  our  convention  and  the 
])apers  and  discussions  at  this  Congress 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  street  su- 
perintendents and  engineers.  City  offi- 
cials are  urged  to  arrange  their  afl'airs  so 
as  to  attend  the  League  meeting  and  the 
Good  Roads  Congress.  The  program  in 
jtai't  will  aiqiear  in  the  next  i.ssue. 
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CITY     PLANNING 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  CHENEY 

(Cdiu-luded  from  last  month) 


["WHAT  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS  CAN  DO,"  edited  \>y  Charles  Henry  Cheney, 
will  be  published  June  15th  as  an  illustrated  Bulletin  by  the  California  Conference  on  City 
Planning'.  It  will  contain,  besides  the  New  Law  for  the  creation  of  City  Planning  Commis- 
sions in  California,  the  articles  now  appearing-  in  "Pacific  Municipalities"  on  The  Need  for  City 
Planning,  List  of  City  Planning  Commissions  in  America,  How  to  Establish  a  City  Planning 
Commission,  Model  Ordinance  Creating  a  City  Planning  Commission,  What  a  City  Planning  Com- 
mission Can  Do,  and  a  List  of  Kecommended  Books  on  City  Planning.  Copies  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt  of   50  cents   by   the   Secretary   of  the   Conference,  1120  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. — Ed.] 


HAMPERED    INDUSTRY   AND  HIM  I 

antage  for  lack  of  a  sensible,  carefully    I'lni 

dom  from  intrusion  and  stimulating 


:i :■]•]: I  >  HOUSING. 

nf  il    zone    ordinance,    guaranteeing    free- 
best  development. 


II.     WHAT    CITY   PLANNINa    COMMISSIONS    CAN    DO. 


CITY  PLANNING  NOT  NEW. 

City  planning  is  not  new.  It  is  not 
even  new  in  California  cities.  It  is 
simply  a  name  given  to  a  niim1ier  of 
hitherto  unnamed  existing  mnnieipal 
and  civic  activities. 

In  every  city  the  city  council  is  doing 
city  planning.  It  executes  plans  formu- 
lated in  the  past  and  formulates  plans 
for  future  execution.  The  city  engineer, 
designing  and  planning  the  city  streets 
and  sanitary  system,  is  the  chief  city 
planner  of  the  city.     The  city  attorney. 


tlic  school  hoard,  the  lire  chief,  the  play- 
ground and  other  eommi.ssions,  the 
library  trustees,  the  chamber  of  eom- 
inerce,  the  improvement  clubs,  have  all 
been  and  still  are,  in  their  respective 
fields,  making  or  executing  the  city  plan. 

CITY   PLANNING  WORK  NOT  PROPERLY 
CO-ORDINATED. 

There  are  important  interrelations  be- 
tween the  city  planning  work  being  done 
in  all  these  respective  fields,  but  great 
lack  of  co-ordination  in  this  work.     For 
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example,  the  width  aud  location  of 
streets  and  the  depth  of  lots  are  deter- 
mined by  the  city  engineer.  These  are 
matters  that  greatly  influence  the  height, 
area  and  kind  of  houses  or  tenements, 
matters  that  are  the  concern  of  the 
health  officer,  building  inspector  or  per- 
haps a  housing  commission.  Again  the 
school  board,  the  library  trustees,  the 
playground  commission,  are  apt  to  choose 
sites  with  an  eye  solely  to  the  needs  of 
their  respective  departments,  and  with- 
out consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a 
grouping  of  sites  aud  buildings  with 
other  departments  that  would  work 
economy  and  create  local  civic  centers 
which  would  add  dignity  to  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Even  the  city  council  finds  it  difficult 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all  the  exist- 
ing city  planning  agencies.  Its  imme- 
diate duties  are  too  pressing:  it  is  more 
of  an  executive  than  a  planning  body; 
today's  demands  are  so  great  that  it  has 
little  time  to  plan  for  tomorrow:  and 
if  it  does,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
new  council  with  new  policies  will  re- 
verse the  policy  of  its  predecessor. 

THE   RESULT. 

It  is  now  realized  that  the  result  of 
this  lack  of  co-ordination  and  proper 
understanding  of  the  interrelation  of 
city  planning  activities  is  waste  of  ef- 
fort and  conflict  of  interest  that  work 
harm  to  the  city  plan  and  thus  to  the 
proper  economic,  social  and  esthetic 
growth  of  the  city;  but,  unfortunately 
for  our  cities,  this  realization  has  come 
only  recently.  With  an  understanding 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  necessity  of 
correcting  it,  has  come  also  a  realization 
of  the  importance  and  far  reaching  ef- 
fects of  city  planning  and  its  possibili- 
ties as  a  means  of  avoiding  past  mis- 
takes and  affording  wise  provision  for 
the  future  growth  of  cities. 

FUXCTIOX     OF     CITY     PLANNING     COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

And  so,  as  a  repository  for  all  possilile 
information  about  the  city  and  its  plan, 
as  an  adviser  to  existing  city  depart- 
ments, as  a  co-orilinating  agency,  a  clear- 
ing house  for  all  city  planning  endeavor, 
an  agency  to  plan  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  city  and  to  shape  a  continuing 
policy  to  which  to  build,  the  city  plan- 


ning commission,  as  a  distinct  body,  has 
sprung  into  being  all  over  the  country. 
These  city  planning  commissions  con- 
sider net  alone  the  physical  problems, 
that  is  to  say  the  matter  of  street  plan, 
grades,  communication  and  the  like,  and 
the  esthetic  problems,  grouping  of  build- 
ings, beautification  and  similar  subjects, 
of  their  cities,  but  the  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  as  well.  Broadly  speaking, 
they  have  to  do  with  every  form  of  pri- 
vate and  pul)lic  endeavor  that  concerns 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
city  and  its  people. 

SUB.JECTS   TO   BE   STUDIED. 

The  subjects  proper  for  the  study 
of  city  planning  commissions  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

I.     A  complete  civic  survey.     Deter- 
mination of  existing  conditions,  tenden- 
cies and  needs  in  the  city : 
A.Street  Plan  and  Streets. 

a.  Eifect  on  traffic,  community  growth, 

congestion  and  delay. 

b.  Changes  in  street  plan,  openings, 

widenings  and  closings. 

c.  Control"  of   subdivision   of   unsub- 

divided  land  both  within  and  for 
three  miles  without  the  city. 

d.  Co-operation     w-ith     neighboring 

cities  in  street  plan. 

e.  Change  of  grades. 

f.  Classification  of  streets  as  to  use — 

heavy  traffic,  pleasure  and  resi- 
dence streets. 

g.  Comprehensive  scheme  of  improve- 

ment   for    streets    of    different 

types,  pavements,  walks,  etc. 
h.    Street    lighting,    extensions    and 

economies, 
i.     Street  cleaning, 
j.    Use    of    streets   b.y    pu))lic    service 

corporations, 
k.    Ordinances  governing  trenches  and 

repairs. 
1.     Street    ornamentation — trees    and 

shrubbery,  removal  of  billboards, 

poles  and  wires,  fixtures. 

B. — Public  Utilities  and  Sanitation. 

a.  Water  service — domestic  and  fire — ■ 

outlying  di.stricts. 

b.  Gas  and  electric  service — domestic 

and  power. 

c.  Telephone — joint  use  of  poles  and 

conduits. 
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Typical  wasteful  wide  pavement  on  a  residence 
street.  Half  the  roadbed  would  be  ample — keep- 
ing the  street  the  same  width  and  widening  the 
sidewalks — and  the  street  would  be  worth  more. 


Modern   residence   street   with   20    ft.    roadwa 
sufflcient   for    all    local    traffic    and    not   invitii 
speeders.     The  main   wide   traffic   road   passes 
tlie  far  end.     Note  same  distance  between  lions 
as  in  last  picture. 


d.  Sewage — sanitary  and  storm. 

e.  Garbage  disposal. 

1".  Sanitary  and  plumbing  ordinances, 

g.  Convenience  stations. 

C. — Transportation. 

a.  Street  ear  and  jitney  service — out- 

lying districts. 

b.  Suburban  line  service. 

c.  Through  passenger  service. 

d.  Freight  service — land  and  water. 

e.  Industrial  sites. 

D. — Business  Conditions  and  Districts, 
Warehouses  and  Industries,  Har- 
bor arid  Shipping. 

a.  Present  condition  and  uses. 

b.  ^Method,  need  for,  cost  and  returns 

from  development, 
e.    Range  of  land  values,  taxation  and 
assessment. 
E. — Food  Supply. 

Public  Markets  and  Deliveries. 

F. — Housing. 

a.  Present    condition — single    houses, 

apartments  and  hotels. 

b.  Building  and  sanitary  regulations. 

e.  Building  restrictions, 
d.    Zone  system. 

('.    Fire  limits. 

f.  Height  of  buildings,  regulation. 
G. — Recreation  and  Pleasure. 

a.  Schools  and  wider  use. 

b.  Public    playgrounds    and    school 

playgrounds — duplications. 

c.  Parks,  boulevards  and  drives. 

d.  Water  park. 

e.  Public  baths. 

f.  Commercialized  amusements. 


//. — Locations     of     Public     Buildings, 
Architecture,  etc. 

a.  Main  group,  civic  center. 

b.  Secondary  group — schools,  brancli 

libraries,      social     centers,      fire 
houses. 

c.  Statuary,  fountains  and  other  or- 

namental features. 

d.  Semi-public  and  private  buildings 

and  parks. 
7. — Financing  and  Legal  Questions. 

a.  Tax   exemptions  and   equalization 

of  assessment. 

b.  City's  financial  resources — lionded 

indebtedness. 

c.  Methods     of     financing     improve- 

ments. 

d.  Legal  obstacles  and  necessary  legis- ; 

lation. 

II.  Determination  of  best  future  busi- 
ness, residential  and  industrial  districts 
or  zones. 

III.  Preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
city  plan  for  the  present  and  future 
growth  under  expert  supervision. 

IV.  Guidance  of  the  city  plan — its 
execution. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  study- 
ing these  problems,  the  city  planning 
commission  is  not  a  rival  of  any  existing 
city  department:  instead  it  must  work 
with  and  for  all  of  them.  It  cannot  de- 
jn-ive  the  council  or  administrative  of- 
ficials of  any  of  their  privileges  or  duties. 
It  merely  suggests  action  and  advises  re- 
garding proposed  action.  Its  duties  are 
distinctly  not  administrative  or  execu- 
tive. They  are  distinctly  advisory  and 
.judicial. 
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Maintained  on  city  land  in  Los  Angeles.  These 
are  tlie  type  of  shacks  that  cause  the  health  and 
housing   problems   in   many  cities. 


Carefully     planned 
English   Garden   City. 


CO-OPERATION    OF    CITY    OFFICIALS    NECES- 
SARY TO  SUCCESS. 

If  tliese  distinctions  are  clearly  seen, 
both  by  city  officials  and  by  members  of 
the  commission,  and  liarmonioiis  rela- 
tions established  between  them,  the  city 
council  and  its  administrative  officers 
can  make  the  city  planning  commission 
an  instrument  of  great  service  to  them- 
selves. But,  without  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  council,  the  city 
planning  commission  can  accomplish 
little.  To  reach  its  maximiun  value  to 
the. community,  and  particularly  to  se- 
cure the  execution  of  the  plans  it  may. 
devise,  the  commission  must  also  have 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

TASKS   BEFORE   THE    COMMISSION. 

The  task  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion is  first,  therefore,  to  establish  proper 
relations  with  all  existing  city  planning 
agencies  in  the  city,  and  to  secure  their 
co-operation  in  the  work  before  it ;  and 
second,  to  secure  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  public.  The  first  task  can  be 
quickly  done;  the  second  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time  and  work.  The  next  under- 
taking is  that  of  collecting  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  economic, 
physical  and  social  conditions  of  the 
city  and  this  may  be  accomplished  at 
the  same  time  that  the  commission  is 
establishing  itself  in  the  confidence  of 
the  officials  and  the  community.  In  fact, 
the  best  way  of  securing  confidence  and 
support  is  by  asking  for  help  and  co- 
operation. The  commission  should, 
tlierefore,  invite  the  assistance  of  vari- 
ous city  departments  and  officials,  and 
all  civic  organizations  in  collecting  the 
information  needed. 


INFORMATION    TO   BE    SECURED. 

A  tentative  outline  of  the  information 
which  is  necessary  for  the  commission's 
civic  survey  follows: 

A.— Maps. 

1.  General  street  map  of  city  and  ad- 
jacent territory  for  three  miles  out.  and 
street  connections  with  other  cities. 
Contours  at  intervals  of  five  feet,  scale 
200  feet  to  inch.  Source — City  Engineer. 

Note : — Few  cities  have  such  maps,  or 
any  complete  official  map.  Such  a  map 
is  absolutely  essential  in  city  planning 
work  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  the 
city  departments.  An  appropriation  for 
it  should  be  asked  first. 

2.  Maps  of  adjoining  cities. 

3.  Skeleton  maps  of 

a.  Transportation       system — g  r  a  d  e 

crossings  and  franchises.  Sources 
— City  engineer,  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  State  Railroad 
Commission. 

b.  Street    improvements,    showing 

character  and  condition  of  pav- 
ing, walks,  etc.  Sources — Rec- 
ords of  street  department  and 
local  surveys  by  improvement 
clubs. 

c.  Storm  and  sanitary  sewer  system. 

showing  sizes,  laterals  and 
house  conditions.  Sources  — 
City  engineer,  building  and 
street  departments. 

d.  Water  system,  showing  sizes  and 

locations  of  pipes  and  fire  hy- 
drants. Sources — City  engineer, 
fire  department  and  water  com- 
pany. 
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Public    playgrounds    are    needed    in    > 
and  particularly  in  congested  districts 


Roof   playground   on   model  apartment   house. 


e.  Gas  system — location  of  pipes  and 

lamps.  Source — Gas  and  elec- 
tric company. 

f.  Electric    and    telephone    systems. 

showing  overhead  and  under- 
ground construction  and  location 
of  all  poles  and  lamps,  joint  pole 
agreement,  etc.  Source — Gas 
and  electric  company.  Tele- 
phone company. 

4.  IMap  showing  all  publicly  owned 
property.     Source — City  i-ecords. 

5.  Spot  map  showing  density  of  pop- 
ulation. Source — Census  reconls  or 
new  surve.y. 

6.  Spot  map  showing  schools  and 
homes  of  pupils.    Source — School  board. 

7.  Spot  map  showing  playgrounds 
and  homes  of  users.  Source — Playground 
commission. 

8.  Spot  map  showing  libraries  and 
homes  of  users.    Source — Library  board. 

9.  Building  map  showing  lots  built 
on  and  classification  of  improvements  as 
to  use.  Source — Surveys  to  be  made  by 
improvement  clubs  under  guidance  of 
experts. 

a.  Detached  residences. 

b.  Flats. 

c.  Apartments,     tenements,     lodging- 

houses  and  hotels. 

d.  Oriental  occupancy. 

e.  Retail  business. 

f.  Undertakers,   garages   and   stables. 

g.  Laundries,  cleaning  establishments 

and  bakeries, 
h.  Warehouses,    coal.    wood,    lumber 

and  material  yards, 
i.    Factories  and  mills. 


j.  Public  buildings. 

k.  Hospitals,  asylums  and  churches. 

1.    Phices  of  amusement. 

B. — Housing  Survey. 

1.  Occupancy  and  condition; 

2.  Typical  lot  and  block  plans: 

3.  Typical  house  plans.  Source — Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing  of 
California. 

4.  Range  of  land  values.  Source — 
City  assessor. 

C. — Traffic  Information.  Sources — 
Street  car  and  interurban  companies. 
Traffic  counts  under  expert  supervision. 

1.  Car  routing: 

2.  ^Movements  and  amount  of  traffic : 

3.  Size  and  capacity  of  cars; 

4.  Franchises.  Sources — City  Clerk 
and  State  R.  R,  Commission. 

D. — Information  regarding  growth  of 
jiopulation.  Sources — Census,  postoffice 
and  public  service  records. 

E. — Ordinances  and  State  laws  bear- 
ing on  city  planning  work.  Sources — 
City  attorney  and  experts. 

F. — Information  on  public  health  con- 
ditions— vital  statistics.  Sources — Fed- 
eral, State  and  city  health  officials. 

G. — Information  regarding  fire  rif^ks. 
Source — Board  of  Underwriters. 

H. — Building  codes.  Sources — Local 
and  other  municipal  building  depart- 
ments. 

I. — Survey  of  street  trees  and  report 
on  varieties  of  new  planting.  Source — 
Park  expert. 

J. — Climatic  conditions — r  a  i  n  f  a  1 1, 
temperature  and  direction  of  winds. 
Source — Weather  Bureau. 
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I.ITTLE  CALEXICO'S  CIVIC  CENTER  THAT  PUTS  OUR  LARGE  CITIES  TO  SHAME, 
This  town  o(  3,000  began  its  plan  two  years  ago.  The  school  at  the  left  is  completed. 
The  library  and  church  on  the  far  side  are  about  to  go  up.  also  a  woman's  club  on  the  near 
side.  The  city  hall  on  the  right  end  and  other  buildings  will  soon  come  with  the  i-apid 
growtli.  But  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  group  will  be  of  ever  increasing  value  to  the 
city. 


K. — Costs  of  ailininistration,  operation 
and  improvement  compared  with  other 
cities.  Sources  —  City  planning  and 
municipal  experts. 

L. — Suggestions  for  future  school, 
park  and  recreation  sites,  and  other  im- 
provements. Source — All  civic  organ-, 
izations. 

ACCURATE    INFORMATION    IJII'ORTANT. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
ujion  the  value  of  statistical  data 
collected  by  voluntary  woi'kers,  even 
when  under  the  guidance  of  experts. 
While  many  of  the  above  topics  can  be 
]u-operly  answered  by  the  sources 
indicated,  city  j)launing  commissions 
throughout  the  country  have  generally 
found  it  less  expensive  in  the  end  to 
have  the  advice  of  specialists  in  city 
planning  study  from  the  beginning  of 
their  work. 

To  draw  valuable  deductions  from  the 
above  data  and  information,  city  plan- 
ning commissions  should  be  furnished 
with  an  appropriation  in  the  annual 
municipal  budget  sufficient  to  employ 
whatever  advice  and  expert  help  is  neces- 
sary.    The  new  California  law  permits 


the  city  eouneil  to  include  not  to  exceed 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  in  the  annual 
levy  for  this  purpose.  The  city  plan- 
ning commission  should  see  to  it  that  the 
council  understand  the  purpose  and 
necessity  for  this  item. 

In  New  Jerseyt  it  was  originally 
.^10,000  per  annum,  but  was  increased  in 
1913  to  $25,000,  in  any  one  year  for 
cities  of  the  first  class.  Other  States 
have  similar  limits  to  expenditures  for 
city  planning  study,  but  all  recognize 
the  need  of  competent  advice. 

"The  only  way  in  which  city  planning 
commissions  Avill  really  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  is  by  concentration 
on  specific  subjects  of  immediate  inter- 
est. The  experience  of  other  cities  has 
shown  that  general  and  abstract  propa- 
ganda of  city  planning  ideas  does  not 
move  a  community.  Even  after  hammer- 
ing away  for  years,  the  community  is 
still  apathetic  and  indifferent.  It  is  only 
when  the  big,  pertinent  problems  with 
regard  to  whieli  every  one  is  familiar 
are  attacked  with  practical  and  bold 
constructive  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement that  the  mass  of  the  public 
really  wakes  up."* 


tNew  Jersey  in  1913  increased  the  limit  of  expenditure  which  cities  of  the  first  class  may 
make  for  city  planning  investigations  and  plans  in  any  one  year,  from  $10,000  to  $35.00«.  (See 
"City  Planning  for  Newark."  a  report  of  two  years'  work  by  the  Newark.  N.  J..  City  Planning 
Commission,  1913.)     .Small  cities  are  in  proportion.      Other    States    have   similar   regulations, 

•Report  on  suggested  plan  of  procedure  to  Jer.sey  City  Plan  Commission  by  E.  P.  Goodrich 
and   Geo.    B,   Ford,    1913. 
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DETERMINATION    OF    URGENT    PROBLEMS. 

The  work  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion can  only  be  carried  on  effectively 
liy  (leterminino;  first  upon  an  order  of 
urgency.  Public  support  will  be  gained 
only  in  proportion  as  the  commission 
pays  attention  first  to  the  things  most 
vitally  of  interest  to  the  public.  In 
every  city  in  California  there  are  mat- 
trrs  of  vital  importance  wliicli  tlie  com- 
mission will  be  railed  on  immediately  to 
attaek.  While  these  vary  greatly  in  the 
different  cities  of  the  State,  some  of  the 
common  problems  now  most  often  spoken 
of  are  as  follows,  in  their  order  of 
urgency : 

1.  The  determination  of  business,  resi- 

dential and   industrial  districts. 

2.  An  industrial  survey. 

o.  A  survey  of  housing  conditions, 
jiarticularly  of  the  increase  of 
apartments,  congested  tenements 
and  bad  housing  conditions,  and 
of  how  to  increase  the  snjiply  of 
wholesome  homes  for  working 
people. 

4.    Day  and  night  population  maps. 

.').    Traffic    and    transit    counts    and 
maps,  studies  of  street  extensions. 
Recreation    and    park    maps    and 

surveys. 
Development  of  factories,  harbors 

and  shipping  facilities. 
Determination     and     studies     for 
civic     centers     and     secondary 
centers. 
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Tiaffic  congestion  at  the  freight  sheds,  com- 
mon in  many  California  cities.  These  teams 
must  wajt  hours  tor  lack  of  wide  traffic  arteries 
and  approaches.  With  the  overhead  cost  of  haul 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  modern  industrial 
development,  cities  are  beginning  seriously  to 
plan  relief. 


9.    Architectural  settings,  street  plan- 
ning, etc. 
10.    Financing   and  legislation    (to   be 
consideretl    with     each     of     the 
above). 

NEW    BUILDING    AND    HOUSING    CODES. 

The  adoption  of  more  complete  Ijuild- 
ing  and  housing  codes  will  liave  a  marked 
effect  on  the  future  growth  of  the  city. 
Their  provisions  will  influence  the  cost 
of  liuilding  and  type  of  structure,  and 
will  determine  the  conditions,  in  matters 
of  light,  air,  sanitation  and  crowdinii. 
under  which  many  future  citizens  arc  td 
live.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  the  commission  give  these 
codes  careful  study. 

ZONE  OR  DISTRICT  REGULATION. 

The  problem  of  the  division  of  the  eit.v 
into  residence,  business  and  manufactur- 
ing zones  is  closely  allied  to  the  housing 
question.  It  is  pressing  in  nearly  every 
city  in  California.  The  restrictions  in 
many  fine  residence  districts  are  begin- 
ning to  expire  and  the  residents  see  with 
alarm  the  possibility  of  one  absentee 
owner  putting  in  stores  or  an  apartment 
house,  to  the  sure  detriment  and  deteri- 
oration of  the  district.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly complicated  problem  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully solved  only  after  the  collection 
of  accurate  data  regarding  existing  con- 
ditions and  the  experience  of  other  cities 
in  this  matter.  This  work  should  be  be- 
gun at  once. 

City  planning  commissions  should 
stand  ready  to  study  carefully  and  re- 
port upon  these  and  any  other  city  plan- 
ning problems  that  the  council  or  the 
city  officials  or  departments  see  fit  to 
refer  to  it.  In  its  work,  it  should  ask, 
and  hope  to  have,  the  active  sujiport  and 
assistance  of  the  city  council  and  the 
city  officials.  It  should  seek  information 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  should  make  use 
of  the  experience  of  its  own  and  other 
communities.  It  should  invite  the  sug- 
gestion, help  and  co-operation  of  other 
city  commissions  and  of  civic  organiza- 
tions generally.  It  should  endeavor  to 
view  each  problem  in  the  large,  with  an 
eye  not  only  to  itself,  but  its  relation  to 
other  problems  with  a  view  not  only  to 
the  present,  but  to  future  needs  of  the 
city.  In  this  manner  it  should  be  of 
lasting  service  to  the  community. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  'toe  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oregon,  Washing1;on,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities.  Pacific  Buildinir,  San  Francisco,  accompanied  hy  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using'.  City  attorneys  are 
nrg'ed  to   make   free   use   of  this   service. 

Tunnel,  providiiii;-  ai;ainst  the  trespassing  in  any  railroad.     Oakland  7.5-a. 

Fire  limits,   ereating  additional.     Sacramento   75-b. 

Trains  and  cars,  reuulatini;'  the  operation  of  on  street  railways.     Saeramento 
7.J-C. 

Buildings,  in-dvidinu-  for  the  removal  of  dilapidated  and  danuerons.    Tehaehapi 
7.3-d. 

Fire  plugs,  in-ohihitins  the  obstruction  of.     Sacramento  75-e. 

Meetings   and  Assemblies,    to   prevent   obstruction   of  streets   by,   amending-. 
Sarramento   7.")-f. 

Fire  Department,  providini>-  for  and  fixing-  duties.     Saeramento  75-g. 

Railway  track,  providing  fm-  the  eonstrnetiou  of  additional  .street.     7.3-h. 

Game,  providing  for  better  protection  of.     Napa  County  7.")-i,  78-e. 

Police  Department,  establishing,  amending.     7.j-j. 

Mosquitoes,  in-ohilnting  the  maintenance  of  all  iilaces  breeding.     Winters  7.5-k. 

Weeds,  jjroviding  a  means  for  the  abatement  of.     Burlingame  76-a-e. 

Motion  picture  theatres,  establishing  licenses.     Oakland  7()-b. 

Pound,  establishing  public  pouiul  and  creating  position  of  poundmaster.     Oak- 
laml  7n-d. 

Express  wagons,  etc,  requiring  persons  to  file  weekl>-  statements  giving  record 
of  the  removals  made  by  them.     Berkeley  76-e. 

Movable  structure,  prohibiting  the  erection  of.     Berkeley-  76-f. 

Dogs,  providing  for  and  regulating  the  registration  and  licensing.     Oakland 
76-g. 

Fire  escapes,  jiroviding  for  the  erection  and  consti-iict  ion  of.  amending.     IIo- 
quiam.  Wash..  76-h. 

Bicycle,  motorcycle,  etc.,  requiring  lights  on,  amending.     Riverside  76-i. 

Shellfish,  protecting  certain.     Orange  Comity  76-J. 

Milk  bottles,  requiring  name  of  bottlers  to  appear  on  cover.     Alameda  7()-k. 

Dog  kennels,  regulating  the  keeping  of.     Venice  7i>L. 

Streets,  regulating  use  of.     El  ilonte  77-a. 

Streets,  regulating  use  of,  amending,     ilonrovia  77-b. 

Fire,  ])roviding  for  the  protection  of  city  frcnn  fii-e  and  creating-  fire  marshal. 
Sierra  ]\Iadre  77-c. 

Business  licenses,  amending.     ^Monrovia  77-d. 
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Liquors,  regulating  the  sale  of.     Uleiidora  77-e. 

Business  licenses.    Newman  TSa.    Newport  Beaeh  Tll-b. 

Deer,  providing  a  season  for  killing.     Marin  Count.\'  TS-c. 

Water  rates,  fixing.     Tropico  78-d. 

Buildings,   regulating  construction  of.     Berkeley  Tf'-a. 

Garbage,  regulating  removal  of.     South  Pasadena  79-e. 

Plumbing,  regulating.     Glendora  80-a. 

Attorney,   relating  to  the  appointment,   duties  and   compensation   of.     South 
Pasadena  SO-lx 

Sewer  connections,  regulating.    South  Pasadena  SO-c. 

Mufflers,  re(|uiriiig  on  motor  vehicles.     Bishop  SO-d. 

Health  ordinances.    Beverly  Hills  81-a. 

Specifications,    ]irnviding    for    the    re-surfacing    of    macadam    streets.      Santa 
Cruz  81-1). 

Intoxicating  liquors,   regulating  sale   of.   amending.     Sebastopol   81-c. 

Awnings,  prohihitint;-  the  coustrnction  or  maintenance  of  wooden.     Livermore 

S2-a. 

Awnings,  regulating  construction  of  canvas.     Livermore  82-1). 

Fire,  establishing  regulations  concerning  fire,  tire  apparatus  and  fire  escapes. 
Newport  Beaeh  82-e. 

Irrigating  water,  in  relation  of  the  fiowing  on  public  streets.     Arcadia  Sl'-d. 

Theatres,  concert  halls,  fixing-  licenses.     Oakland  82-f. 

Business  licenses,  fixing.     Glendora  8;]-a.     Sebastopol  84-a. 

Game,   ju-oviding  for  the  protection  of.     Solano  County  83-1). 

Motor  vehicles,  relating  to  the  position  when  left  .standing  on  streets.     Ked- 
lands  83-e. 

Buildings,  regulating  removal  of.     San  Bruno  83-d. 

Police  Department,  fixing  salary  of  members.     Alameda  83-e. 

Gambling,  prohibiting.     San  Fernaiulo  83-f. 

Advertising  matter,  i)rohibiting  placing  in  certain  places.     OJendora  83-u'. 

Foodstuffs,  to  iirovide  for  the  protection  of.     Walla  Walla.  Wash..  81-b. 

Water  rates,  fixing.     Pasadena  84-c. 

Meat  markets,  regulating  operation  of.     Sacramento  8-1-d 

Restaurant,  cafe,  etc.,  regulating  operation  of.     Walla  Walla.  Wash..  84-e. 

Slaughtering  of  animals,  regulating.     Sacramento  84-f. 

Business  licenses,  fixing.     Orange  85-a.     Livermore  85-b. 
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RECENT  COURT   DECISIONS  OF   INTEREST  TO   PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Attorney's  Compensation  (Cal.  App.). — Under  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
(St.  18S)J.  11.  1'77),  Sec.  879,  and  the  provisions  of  a  city  ordinance,  a  city 
attorney  lield  not  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for  services  rendered  by 
him  in  addition  to  the  collection  of  delin(inent  taxes  and  the  giving-  of 
advice.    Bridiics  v.  City  of  Sierra  Madre,  148  P.  963. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Cal.  App.). — An  ordinance  punishing;'  every  person  vi.sit- 
ing  any  place  where  liquors  are  sold,  kept,  or  offered  for  sale  held  beyond 
the  power  of  the  city  to  enact, — Ex  parte  Worsham.  148  P.  526. 

Licenses  (Cal.). — A  city  ordinance,  imposing  a  license  tax  on  the  method  of 
lining  business  and  not  on  the  business,  held  invalid  under  the  charter  ju'o- 
liibitinu'  license  taxes  on  anv  person  at  anv  fixed  place  of  business. — Ex 
parte  Richardson,  148  P,  213. 

License  taxes  for  revenue  purposes  must  be  equal  and  uniform,  and 
any  elassitication  providing  different  charges  for  those  engaged  in  the  same 
Inisiness  must  be  founded  on  some  natural  and  reasonable  distinction. — Id. 
(Cal.), — A  city  ordinance,  imposing  license  taxes  on  persons  operating 
and  controlling  slot  machines,  held  for  revenue  purposes  onlv, — Ex  parte 
Richardson,  148  P.  213, 

Negligence  of  officers  (Cal.  App.). — In  the  absence  of  statute  permittin>;'  it,  an 
action  does  not  lie  against  a  nuuiicipal  corporation  for  damages  caused  by 
negligence  of  its  officers  in  performance  of  public  duties, — Brunson  v.  City 
of  Santa  Monica,  148  P.  950, 

(Cal.  Ajip.). — In  the  absence  of  statute  providing  otherwise,  a  munici- 
•  ])al   corporation  is  not  lial)le  for  negligence  of  its  officers  maintaining  a 
duni])  constituting  a  public  work.— Brunson  v.  Cit\'  of  Santa  Moniea,  148 
P.  950. 

Recall  petitions  (Cal.  App.).— Under  St,  Ex,  Sess.  1911,  p,  128,  the  election 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  number  of  petitioners  necessary  for  the 
recall  of  city  trustees  is  the  last  regular  municipal  election  at  which  the 
particular  trustees  sought  to  be  recalled  were  voted  for. — Robinson  v. 
Anderson,  147  P.  1182. 

The  percentage  of  voters  necessary  for  a  petition  to  recall  city  trustees, 
under  St.  Ex.  Sess.  1911,  p.  128,  is  to  be  computed  from  the  tot;il  number 
of  votes  cast,  not  the  total  number  cast  for  all  candidates  for  trustees  where 
Hiree  were  to  be  elected. — Id, 

Special  assessments  (Cal.). — A  special  assessment  held  not  to  be  supported  on 
the  theory  that  property  owners  hadtheir  day  in  eouit  before  the  city  coun- 
cil and  its  action  was  conclusive. — Spriiin'  Street  Co.  v.  Citv  of  Los  Anueles. 
148  P.  217. 

(Wash,). — Where,  b\^  reason  of  the  establishment  of  a  count.v  eanal.  it 
was  necessary  to  elevate  a  street,  the  damages  to  property  caused  by  the 
elevation  ma\',  by  special  assessment,  be  imposed  on  tlu'  ]n-opert\'  benefited. 
—In  re  Shilshole  Ave.,  148  P.  781. 

Though  the  city  council  declared  that  damages  occasioned  by  an  im- 
]u-ovement  should  be  assessed  against  property  benefited,  the  assessment 
cannot,  under  Const.  Art.  7,  Sec,  9,  and  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code,  See.  7790,  be 
ujiheld.  where  the  -property  benefited  was  not  lieiietiteii  1o  the  aiiioiuit  of 
the  assessment. — Id. 
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NEW  LAWS  IN  CALIFORNIA  OF  INTEREST  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Chap.  26  (A.  B.  276). — Authorizing;  a  municipality  to  sub.stitntf  the  word 
"town"'  for  "city"  in  connection  with  its  name  upon  petition  of  2.5  per 
cent  of  the  clector.s. 

Chap.  33  (S.  B.    98).— Validating  municipal  bonds. 

Chap.  75  (S.  B.  123). — Authorizing  two  or  more  municipalities  to  enter  into 
an  agrci^nii-nt  for  the  joint  use  of  highways  for  sewers. 

Chap.  77  (S.  B.  1170).— Amending  the  municipal  bond  act  of  1901  by  pro- 
viding that   a   bond  election  may  be   consolidated  with   another  election. 

Chap.  79  (S.  B.  793). — Providing  for  the  formation  of  districts  within  munici- 
palities for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  public  improvements,  and 
authorizing  the  issuance  and  .sale  of  bonds  of  such  districts. 

Chap.  86  (S.  B.  564). — Authorizing  a  municipality  to  vote  bonds  for  invest- 
ment in  local  improvement  bonds  or  liens. 

Chap.  92  (S.  B.  979).— Amending  See.  780  of  the  municipal  corporation  l)ill. 
relating  to  tlie  duties  of  the  attorney  of  a  city  of  the  fiftli  class. 

Chap.  149  (S.  B.  1025).— Amending  Sections  1.  .5.  6.  7  and  11  of  tlu-  Annexa- 
tion Act  approved  June  11,  191.3. 

Chap.  150  (S.  B.  1026).— Amending  Sections  5,  7.  10,  11  and  14,  and  adding 
a  new  section  known  as  Sec.  ISVi  to  the  Consolidation  Act  approved  June 
11.  1913. 

Chap.  155  (S.  B.  277).— Anu-nding  Sec.  1  of  the  act  providing  for  direct  legis- 
lation Viy  cities  and  towns,  approved  Jan.  2,  1912. 

Chap.  161  (S.  B.  1152). — Authorizing  cities  organized  under  a  freeholders' 
cliarter  to  transfer  the  powers  and  duties  of  certain  oftices  to  the  officers 
of  the  county. 

Chap.  163  (S.  B.  606).— Amending  Sec.  87.5  of  the  :\lnnicipal  Corporatidu  Act 
governing  cities  of  the  sixth  class  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  pre-iident 
jiro  tern.,  and  amending  See.  868  of  said  act  by  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  board  of  trustees  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances 

Chap.  174  (A.  B.  862). — Amending  Sec.  1  of  the  act  authorizing  municipal 
corporations  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  water  and  gas  pipes,  liaht 
and  power  lines,  etc.,  along  roads,  streets,  etc.,  approved  April  10,  1911. 

Chap.  176  (A.  B.  1502).— Amending  Sec.  718  of  the  Civil  Code  by  authorizint; 
the  lease  of  a  uuinii-ipal  sewer  farm  for  not  exceeding  25  yeai'.s. 

Chap.  185   (A.  B.    995).— Amending  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of  1901. 

Chap.  188   (A.  B.  1516).— A  new  motor  vehicle  act. 

Chap.  406  (S.  B.  323).— Providing  a  fine  of  $1,000  for  any  municipal  officer 
failing  to  make  a  report  to  the  State  Controller  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  his  municipality. 

Chap.  415  (S.  B.  1172). — Authorizing  cities  and  counties  to  join  in  the  ac(|uisi- 
tion.  construetion  or  maintenance  of  bridges  or  viaducts. 

Chap.  428  (S.  B.  610). — Providing  for  the  establishment,  government  and 
maintenance  of  city  planning  commissions,  and  prescribing  their  powers 
and  duties. 

Chap.  436  (S.  B.  1098). — Exempting  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  tlie  payment  of  a  business  license  tax,  who  have  served  in 
anv  war,  Philippine  insurrection  or  Chinese  relief  expedition. 
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Chap   500  (A   B.  638).— Amending  See.  862  of  the  :\Iunieipal  Corporation  Aet 
ivlatin--  t^.  tlie  powers  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class. 
Chap.  505  (A.  B.  1564).— Validating  annexation  proceedings. 
Chap    508   (A.B.    783).— Amending  See.  1210  of  the  Political  Code  relating 
to  sample   ballots   by   providing  that  hereafter  they   shall   be   mailed   to 
voters  between  2.3  and  10  days  before  an  election. 
Chap    511   (A.  B.  1283).— Providing  for  the  removal  of  weeds  from  vacant 
lots  or  sidewalk  areas  fronting  thereon,  authorizing  the  removal  by  th.j 
street   superintendent   and   adding   the   expense   to   the   regular   municipal 
tax  bill. 
Chap.  575  (S.  B.  1180).— Amending  Sections  2.  3  and  (i  of  the  sewer  district 

act  of  April  14.  IIUI. 
Chap    584  (A    B.  1565).— Providing  for  the  formation,  uovcrnment,  operation 
and  dissolution  of  mosquito  abatement  districts  which  may  inchide  munici- 
palities or  portions  thereof  in  addition  to  unincorporated  territory. 
Chap    620   (A    B.  1455).— Authorizing  any  city  or  county  to  acquire  certain 
liens  (.1-  propcrt.N-  i.lfcred  for  sale  for  the  non-payment  of  certain  assess- 
ments. 
Chap    624   (S    B    195).— Authorizing  municipal  corporations  to  permit   otli?r 
municipal   corporations  or   counties  to   construct    sewers,   water   mams   or 
electric  lines  across  its  streets,  and  to  construct  such  utilities  .]ointl>. 
Chap    629  (S.  B.  1005)  .—Providing  for  making  effective  Sec.  1  of  Art.  13  of 
the  ('(Histitiitioii  relating  to  taxation,  and  defining  an  educational  institu- 
1i(iii  (if  collegiate  grade. 
Chap.  630  (S.  B.  1187).— Amending  the  change  of  grade  act  of  June  Ki.  liM3. 
Chap    633   (A    B.  1125).— Authorizing  municipal  corporations,  with   the  con- 
sent of  the  original   dedicators,  to  .abandon  parks,  sell  the  same,  and  re- 
invest in  other  ])ublie  grounds. 
Chap.  637   (S.  B.     125).— A  new  tree  planting  act. 
Chap.  660   (A.  B.  1003).— Amending  Sections  1  and  (i  of  the  franchise  act,  ap- 

pi-ov.'d  :yfarch  22.  IDO.-). 
Chap    663   (A.  B.  1145).— Amending  Sec.  777  of  the  :Municipal  Corporation 
■'Act  bv  raismu-  the  limit  within  which  a  fifth  class  city  ma^  P"»"'^'lif;f,,f '^^"^^^ 
or  do' contract  work  without  advertising  for  bids,  from  $100  to  ^0.  and 
making  said  section  correspond  with  the  similar  section  relating  to  sixth 
class  cities. 
Chap   716  (S   B   612).— Amendin-  Sec.  2  of  the  act  of  :\Iareh  18,  1885.  better 
known  as  the  Yrooman  Act.  by  authorizing  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  repair  of  public  utilities. 
Chap    733  (A    B.  455).— Providing  for  the  issuance  and  redemption  of  local 
improvement  bonds  issued  for  assessments  levied  for  street  work  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  Yrooman  Act  or  Improvement  Act  of  1911. 
Chap.  736  (A.  B.    637).— Amending  three  sections  of  the  Municipal  Bond  Act. 
Chap.  741    (A.  B.  1535).— Amending  many  sections  of  the  Improvement  Act 

of  1011. 
Chap   756  (S.  B.  611).— Amending  the  IMap  Act  of  :\Iarch  l.i.  1!)0<.  liy  provul- 
in'o'  that  maps  of  new  tracts  or  subdivisions  of  land  m  municipalities  or 
wi'thin  three  miles  thereof  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  city  planning 
commission  of  sncli  municipality  before  filing. 
Chap.  759  (A.  B.  1606).— Amending  the  shade  tree  act  of  June  11.  1!»13. 
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!  /.  What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing  /. 


Auburn  will  probably  call  an  election  to 
vote  $25,000  fnr  the  purchase  of  three  fire 
trucks. 

Bakersfieid  will  receive  bids  July  Sth  for 
15,000  tons  of  broken  stone  f.  o.  b.  Wasco  and 
14,000  tons  Rio  Bravo  and  Bowerbank. 

Berkeley.  University  of  California  has  in- 
structed architect  to  prepa:re  plans  for  a 
$800,000  class-room  building  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Benjamin   Ide  Wheeler  Hall. 

Burbank  has  voted  $25,000  for  installation 
of  a  municipal  electric  light  plant  and  dis- 
tributing system. 

Burlingame  received  bids  June  14th  for 
grading,  paving  and  constructing  sidewalks 
on  portion  of  Occidental  Avenue,  Barriolhet 
Avenue  and  Cypress  Avenue;  also  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  bridge  in  Easton. 

Chico  is  talking  of  operating  its  own  light- 
ing system. 

Colusa  received  bids  June  2Sth  for  improv- 
ing a  number  of  streets,  by  paving  with  War- 
renite  Pavement. 

Colfax,  Wash.,  will  receive  bids  July  Cth 
for  four  concrete  bridges. 

Davenport,  Wash.,  has  passed  resolution  of 
intention  for  macadamizing  portion  of  Mor- 
gan Street  and  Sixth  Street. 

East  San  Diego  received  bids  June  7th  for 
a  600  gallon  sprinkling  cart,  fully  equipped. 

El  Centro  has  voted  $145,000  for  the  paving 
of  Main  Street. 

Everett,  Wash.  County  highway  commis- 
.sioners  have  approved  plans  for  the  resur- 
facing of  the  road  from  the  city  limits  of 
Everett  to  Mukilteo  and  bids  will  be  called 
for  shortly. 

Fort  Bragg.  City  Attorney  Pemberton  re- 
ports that  city  will  receive  bids  July  12th  for 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir  and  for  a  lot 
of  pipe  and  fittings. 

Garfield,  Wash.,  will  shortly  lay  a  lot  of 
concrete  sidewalks. 

Glendora  has  voted  $6,000  for  the  purchase 
of  fire  apparatus. 

Grjdiey  has  adopted  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Carnegie  Library. 


Haywards  receives  bids  July  7th  for  im- 
proving "C"  street  by  paving  with  Bitulithic 
pavement. 

Hemet  received  bids  June  7th  for  con- 
structing a  wajer  storage  reservoir  and  pipe 
line  distributing  system  at  the  sewer  fai  m. 

Hermosa  Beach  will  receive  bids  July  r,th 
for  the  improvement  of  Hoansler  Court  liy 
paving. 

Huntington  Beach  citizens  have  petitioned 
the  trustees  to  provide  a  drainage  system 
north  of  Quincy  Street.  Ocean  Drive  will 
be  improved  so  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  drives  in  the  State. 

Imperial  and  El  Centro  have  voted  $315,- 
000  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  joint 
outfall   sewer  system. 

Kennett  is  considering  a  bond  proposi- 
tion to  vote  $5,000  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
cf  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Sacra- 
mento River  which  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between   the  city  and  county. 

Leavenworth,  Wash.,  is  considering  the 
construction  of  a  viaduct  under  the  Great 
•Xorthern  railroad  tracks. 

Livermore  will  shortly  call  for  bids  for  a 
lot  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe. 

Los  Angeles  Board  of  Public  Works  will 
receive  bids  July  6th  for  constructing  a 
pump  house  and  installing  machinery  for 
sewage  disposal  plant  at  Wilmington. 

Madera  may  call  an  election  to  vote 
$15,000  for  concrete  bridge  over  Fresno 
River. 

Manhattan  Beach  received  bids  June  16th 
for  improving  portion  of  Pacific  Avenue  and 
.Manhattan    .^^venue   by   concrete    paving. 

Modesto  will  receive  bids  July  14th  for 
posts,  excavations  and  extensions  to  light- 
ing system  in  Riverbank.  Bids  to  be  re- 
ceived  by   supervisors. 

Oakdale  Irrigation  District  will  receive 
bids  July  loth  for  the  construction  of 
canals  and   works  on  the  irrigation  project. 

Orange  will  receive  bids  July  6th  for  con- 
stiuction  of  bridge  across  Santiago  Creek. 

Oxnard  Board  of  Trade  is  agitating  s»eet 
paving. 
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Pasadena  received  bids  June  22nd  for  con- 
structing oil  macadam  pavement  on  por- 
tion of  Canyon  Drive.  Bids  were  received 
June  lltli  for  constant  current  transformer 
and  regulator,  and  one  two-circuit  switcti- 
bcard.  On  June  22nd  bids  were  received 
for  constructing  cement  sidewall\s  on  por- 
tion of  Flower  Street. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  ma.v  purcliase  a 
motor  combination  chemical  and  hose  cart 
in  the  near  future. 

Redondo  Beach  has  appropriated  $500.00 
for  inner  harbor.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a 
reinforced  V-shaped  concrete  municipal  pier. 
$121,000  has  been  voted  for  the  work. 

Richmond  may  pave  10th  Street  with  Bi- 
tulithic  pavement. 

Rio  Vista  has  passed  resolution  of  inten- 
tion to  improve  portion  of  Second  Street 
by  constructing  an  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ment, concrete  curbs,  gutters  and  corru- 
gated iron  culverts.  Bids  will  be  received 
July  1st. 

Sacramento  received  bids  June  22d  for  the 
improvement  of  V  Street,  Schley  Avenue 
and  U  Street  by  paving,  constructing  cem- 
ent gutters,  concrete  manholes,  cast  iron 
gutter  drains  and  vitrified  ironstone  pipe. 

San  Anselmo  will  receive  bids  July  6th' 
for  constructing  cement  sidewalks  in  front 
of  the  town  hall. 

San  Bernardino  has  ordered  sidewalks 
constructed  on  portion  of  S.  ilt.  Vernon 
Street.  A  $1.50,000  bend  election  is  con- 
templated in  the  near  future  to  construct  a 
convention  hall  and  city  hall.  Bids  were 
received  June  7th  for  improvement  of  por- 
tion of  Second  Street  and  I  Street  by  pav- 
ing with  cement  concrete  base  and  asphal- 
tic oil  and  crushed  rock  screenings  wearing 
surface;  also  construction  of  sidewalks, 
curbs  and  gutters. 

San  Bruno  is  contemplating  street  paving 
in   the  near  future. 

San  Fernando  Union  High  School  received 
bids  June  25th  for  furnishing  labor  and  ma- 
terial for  the  electric  light  fixtures  for  the 
:\Iechanical  Arts  Building,  the  Science  Build- 
ing and  the  Auditorium  Building. 

San  Luis  Obispo  will  receive  bids  July  8th 
for  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
beam  bridge  over  Sulphur  Creek.  Bids  to 
be  received  by  supervisors. 


San  Rafael  is  holding  mass  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  pro- 
posed bond  issue  for  v/ater  system. 

Santa  Barbara  received  bids  June  25th  for 
constructing  reinforced  concrete  bridge. 

Santa  Cruz  received  bids  June  21st  for 
constructing  sewer  and  two  manholes  on 
portion  of  King  Street.  Bids  were  received 
June  28th  for  improvement  of  Plymouth 
Street  by  grading  and  constructing  concrete 
curbs. 

Santa  Maria  is  contemplating  the  paving 
of   Main    Street. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  has  appropriated  $00,000 
from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds  for  the  build- 
ing of  approaches  to  the  Salmon  Bay  Bridge 
at  15th  Avenue.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  approved  for  proposed  fill  and 
paving  of  \V.  .Massachusetts  Street  at  cost  of 
about  $32,000.  Plans  have  been  approved 
for  sewers  in  Fairmont  Avenue  at  cost  of 
about  $50,000.  Board  of  Public  Works  will 
receive  bids  July  23d  for  two  steel  bascule 
bridges  over  Lake  Washington  Canal. 

Sierra  Madre  received  bids  June  10th  for 
improving  Adams  Street  by  grading,  con- 
structing cement  curbs,  cement  gutters,  re- 
inforced concrete  culverts,  corrugated  iron 
culverts   and    cement   sidewalks. 

South  Pasadena  received  bids  June  14th 
for  construction  of  sewer  with  flush  tank 
in  Hope  Court. 

Stockton  has  approved  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  East  Market  Street  by  grading, 
curbing,  guttering,  constructing  asphalt 
concrete  pavements  and  concrete  sidewalks. 
Bids  were  received  June  18th  for  installing 
a  pumping  plant,  pressure  system  for  the 
city  park.  $200,000  has  been  voted  for 
storm  water  sewers  and  $350,000  for  sani- 
tary sewers. 

Suisun  Crystal  School  District  has  voted 
$40,000  bonds  to  build  a  new  school  house. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  shortly  receive  bids 
for  3000  feet  more  or  less  of  21/2  inch  fire 
hose.  Ordinance  has  been  passed  author- 
izing purchase  of  a  30-inch  hydraullcally 
operated  gate  valve  at  the  "J"  Street  stand- 
pipe;  $1,940  has  been  appropriated  therefor. 

Tonasket,  Wash.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  iirisation  of  2,000  acres  at  cost  of 
about  $50,000;  three  reservoirs  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  constructed. 
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Tropico  received  bids  June  lotli  for  print- 
ing official  advertising. 

Turlock  received  bids  June  15th  for  im- 
proving Main  Street  by  paving. 

Upland  received  bids  June  24th  for  im- 
proving portion  of  Washington  Boulevard 
by  paving,  and  construction  of  galvanized 
corrugated  iron  culverts  and  cast  iron 
street  lighting  posts. 

Vacaville  received  bids  June  22d  for  con- 
struction of  retaining  wall  in  front  of  the 
Vacaville  Union  High  Scliool. 

Venice  has  passed  resolution  of  intention 
to  construct  reinforced  concrete  bridge  and 
retaining   wall   across   Grand   Canal. 

Visalia  will  hold  an  election  amounting  to 
$11.5,000,  of  which  ?65,000  will  be  used  for 
building  extensions  to  the  sewer  system  and 
$50,000  will  be  used  to  buy  property  upon 
which  to  erect  auditorium. 

Whittier  received  bids  June  21st  for  im- 
proving eight  blocks  of  Philadelphia  Street 
Ijy   paving  with  oil  macadam. 

Yreka  received  bids  June  24th  for  one 
six-inch  Turbine  Pump,  and  750  feet  of 
fire   hose. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES 

Alameda  County  received  bids  June  14th 
for  repair  of  Dublin  Road. 

Butte  County.  Paradise  Ridge  may  vote 
to  bond  the  Ridge  to  form  an  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. 

Contra  Costa  County.  State  Highway 
Commission  will  receive  bids  July  6th  for 
grading  about  3%  miles  from  El  Ciervo  to 
Eckley.  $120,000  bonds  have  been  voted  for 
improvement  of  Mt.  Diablo  Boulevard. 

Fresno  County  may  call  a  $3,000,000  bond 
election  October  26th  for  the  building  of 
reads. 

Glenn  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion will  receive  bids  July  6th  for  concrete 
paving  of  about  9.4  miles  from  Willows  to 
Grapit. 

Kern  County  received  bids  July  Tth  for 
no, 000  barrels  of  Portland  cement.  Bids  will 
be   received  July   Tth  for  grading  and   con- 


struction of  culverts  on  Div.  5,  Sec.  3  of 
Bakersfleld-McKittrick    Road. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  received  plans 
and  specifications  for  880  ft.  steel  bridge 
across  the  San  Gabriel  river  on  the  Kl 
Jlonte-Pomona  road,  and  bids  will  be  railed 
for  shortly. 

Merced  County  is  planning  to  bond  county 
for  $1,000,000  for  good  roads. 

Orange  County  will  receive  bids  July  5th 
for  not  less  than  50,000  barrels  nor  mure 
than   80,000   barrels  of  Portland   cement. 

Placer  County  received  bid^une  10th  for 
purchase  of  $10,000  Roseville  School  District 
bonds. 

San  Joaquin  County  received  bids  June 
10th  for  improving  portion  of  New  Hope 
Landing. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  will  receive  bids 
July  8th  for  constructing  108  ft.  riveted  steel 
truss  and  seventeen  34-ft.  concrete  spans 
across  San  Luis  Obispo  creek. 

Santa  Cruz  County  received  bids  June 
25th  for  50,000  tons  more  or  less  of  crushed 
rock. 

Shasta  County  will  receive  bids  July  8th 
for  steel  truss  and  girder  bridge  over  Clover 
Creek  at  Millville. 

Siskiyou  County  received  biis  June  Tth 
for  two  reinforced  concrete  bridges  and  five 
A.  Pratt  Truss  Steel  bridges  to  be  con- 
structed throughout  the  county.  Resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  county  to  authorize 
State  Highway  Commission  to  construct  con- 
crete bridge  over  Sacramento  river  at 
Dunsmuir. 

Tehama  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion will  receive  bids  July  Cth  for  grading 
about  12.T  miles  from  Red  Bluff  to  north 
boundai'y. 

Tulare  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion will  receive  bids  July  6th  for  concrete 
paving  of  about  3.9  miles  from  west  boun- 
dary to  S.  P.  R.  R. 

Ventura  County  is  having  plans  drawn  by 
the  county  surveyor  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Santa  Clara  river  at  Sespe  at  estimated  cost 
of  about  $18,000. 
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published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  IS  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfie 

American 
City 

87  NASSAU  STREET  320  MARKET  STREET  327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 

New  York  Cily  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chicago,  III. 

In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 

Mention   "Pacific  Municipalities"   wlien  writing  for  catalogs. 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


»n 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 


This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation   of  city  officials  where  advertlt- 
Ing  for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  P. 

Asphalt  Machinery 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   JIcBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   BIdg., 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren   Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 

California  Brick  Co.,  Phelan  Bldg.,   S.   F. 

Bricl< — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Buick  Cars 
Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 
Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg..  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  P. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  P.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  P. 

Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  LA. 
XJ.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  P. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St., 


S.  P. 


St., 
209 


Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale 

S.  P. 
J.   W.   Blair,   461   Market   St.,   S.   P.; 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Flushers — Street 
A.  L,  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  P. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 
Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  P. 
Smith.  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 

American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St, 
S.  P. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics  Institute  Bldg.,   S.   F. 
Sloan  &  Robson.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg., 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St., 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S. 


S.  P. 
S.  P. 


P. 


Municipal   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal   Water  Works 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209 
Union   League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg..  S.  P. 

Wei.-;sb;ium  Pipe  Works,  143  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A   L    Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  b.  J<. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rock  Crushers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co.,Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J    W.   Blair,   461   Market   St.,   S.   F.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Sulit  G^se  Meters  for  'Warm  Climates 

C   I   Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


Ti;iDi;.\r  ui.-c 


Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YOPJv 

Padf.c  Coa3t  Branches  at  PORTL.\ND.  SF,-A.TTLE. 
SPOK.\NE,  S.\N  DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  4 1 1  i  East  Third  Street 


TUIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Garbage 

Successfully 

Burned 

at 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


READ     THIS 


This  work  was  accomplished 
under  most  critical  engineering 
observations  in  the  Hearst 
Memorial  Mining  Building, 
State  University  of  California, 
during  March,  April  and  May, 
1915. 

IT  IS  SMOKELESS 

DUSTLESS,  FUMELESS 

IT  BURNS 

EVERYTHING! 

Plants  from  one  to  one  thousand 
tons  daily  capacity. 


(Extract  from  the  report  of  investi- 
gation committee  of  city  council  of 
Fresno,  Gal.,  population  40,000 — , 
after  rejecting  all  other  plans  and 
schemes.) 

"In  regard  to  the  Hydro-Vacuum 
'■plant,  which  received  our  special 
"attention,  we  wish  to  report  that 
"the  claims  for  complete  incinera- 
"tion  of  all  combustible  garbage, 
"the  reduction  of  tins  and  scrap  iron 
"to  molten  condition,  and  the  entire 
"absence  of  nuisance  from  smoke, 
"were  all  convincingly  demonstrated 
"  *  *  *  the  committee  recom- 
"mends  that  the  proper  steps  be 
"taken  to  enable  the  city  of  Fresno 
"to  advertise  for  the  construction  of 
"a  garbage  incinerator  embodying 
"the  features  and  guarantees  con- 
"tained  in  theproposal  of  the  Hydro- 
"Vacuum  Smelting  Company." 


all 


Fresno     saw     'em 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 
IINCIPsIERATOR     DEPARTMEINT 

Hydro-Vacuum    Smelting    Company 

MILLS   BUILDING,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"   wlien 


for  catalogs. 
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Purity 


Permanence 


Cr 


CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED    CULVERT    COMPANY 

411  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles  400  Parker  St.,  Berkeley 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


WATER  METER  EXHIBIT 

PALACE    OF    MACHINERY 

San  Francisco  Office 

141   New  Montgomery  St. 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when   writing  for  catalogs. 


P.  P.  I.  E. 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

OEINERAU     COrNTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 


Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

ISTABLISHKD 

Mat   11th,    1S91 


General  Offices:     11th  Floor,  WHITTELL   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Jno.  W.  McDonald,  President  James  H.  Bishop,  Vice-President 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646 


Nevada  Bank  Building,   SAN   FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM   DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audit.s,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bldg;.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writlne  'or  catalocs. 
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DURABILITY  -  ECONOMY  -  QUALITY 

3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 

1 D  i^  IVT  I I      I  I  Standard  and 

IKLFIM         K  K   JL  JL^      High  Pressure 

WATER  Fire  Protection         Irrigation  POWER 

GAS  Sewers  Culverts  PLANTS 

Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


CAST        PI   Dp      inch     or 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE-    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitar> ,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Garbage  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  To\\ns,  Institutions  and  Private  Establishments. 

Address  W.   F.   MORSK,  ')0  West   Street,   New  ^'ork  City 


Robert  W.  Hunt 


John  J.  Cone 


Jas.    C.  Hallsted 


D.  W.  McXaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections.  Tests  and  Consultations 
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BITULITHIC  has  stood  the  test  in  over  350  cities 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

What  it  has  done  for  other  cities  it  will  do  for 
your  city. 

BITULITHIC  is  the  only  Bituminous  Concrete  Pave- 
ment in  whicli  Mic  voids  are  reduced  to  12% — thus  giving 
the  density  and  inherent  stability  a  standard  street  pave- 
ment should  have. 


BITUIiITHIC  is  composed  of  varying  sizes  of  the  best  stone  obtainable  conibinea 
with  bituminous  cement  and  laid  and  rolled  while  still  hot.  After  rolling'  the  street  can  be 
immediately  thrown  open  to  traffic. 

QUALITY   FIRST — BITULITHIC    MOTTO 
Fire  Chiefs  Claim  BITULITHIC  Best 
The   following"  is   one   of   many   endorsements   received    from   Fire    Chiefs: 
City  of  Bome,  N.  Y.— Incorporated   1870  Headquarters  BOMB  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Chief   Eng-ineer's   Office,  Rome,    N    Y.,   July    7,    1915. 
W.   E.  B.  DeVine, 

1524    Howard   Ave.,  Utica,    N.    Y 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  would  say  that  the  Bitulithic  pave- 
ment is  preferred  here  to  either  asphalt,  brick,  or  creosoted  wood  block,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  proved  more  durable  for  both  light  and  heavy  traffic: 
also  because  it  is  safe  for  both  horse  drawn  and  motor  driven  vehicles,  not 
being  slippery  like  the  other  kinds. 

Our  horses  are  more  easily  handled  in  driving  on  the  Bitulithic  pavement 
and  they  show  by  their  behavior  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  others,  traveling 
easier  and  faster  without  any  urging.  And  its  popularity  with  property 
owners  and  officials  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  kind  of 
pavement  laid  here  since  the  year  1904  after  we  had  tried  asphalt  and  brick 
All  of  the  BituUthic  pavement  now  in  use  is  in  first  class  condition  and 
more  of  it  is   being  laid  this   year      Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)      GEO.   M.   BOWER,  Chief  Fire  Department. 
If  BITULITHIC  pavement  is  once  adopted  for  your  streets  you  will  always  Insist  on  it 
Additional  large   contracts   are  constantly   being   awarded  by   cities   that  have   used   it   for 
many  years, 

BITULITHIC   is   in   a   class   by   itself. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  of  the  pavement  that  has   proven  to  be 

BEST    BY    EVERY    TEST 

A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you  —Write  To-Day. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBTS 

By  H.  A.  MASON 
Before  the  National  Association  of  Controllers  and  Accounting  Officers,  July  22,  1915 


.My  text  today,  hivtlircii.  as  a  minister 
of  till'  gospel  miglit  say.  will  lie  found  in 
the  epistles  of  the  Hiireau  of  the  United 
States  Census — Reports  for  1913 — sub- 
ject: Municipal  and  County  Indebted- 
ness. 

Doubtless  villi  lia\'i'  glanced  over  these 
repoi'ts  ami  h;i\'e  noted  the  following 
statements  that  occur  thei'ein  : 

The  total  debts  of  the  counties,  cities 
anil  other  |)olitieal  subdivisions  of  the 
coiintrv  in  1,S!)()  amounted  to  s|^92.5,989,- 
(iO:{;  in  1902  to  .+l.(i3(),()H9,H10;  in  191?> 
to  !|<H,47r),9r)4,:5.")3.  and  the  afore.said 
ilelits  distributed  |)cr  capita  were:  $14.79 
in  1S9();  $20.74  in  1902  and  $85.81  in 
191:1  In  other  woi'ds  our  debts  are  in- 
creasing at  a  greater  ratio  than  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  We  do  not  have  to 
ponder  over  this  statement  to  reach  a 
conclusion,  and  we  realize  that  the  build- 
ing of  this  inverter!  pyramid  of  debt  can- 
not go  on  indefinitely.    We  cannot  build 


a  stable  structure  either  in  mechanics 
or  finance  by  having  its  apex  broader 
than  the  base. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  change 
(rtvolutionize  eventually)  our  present 
system  of  borrowing  money.  It  is  the 
dut,v  of  those  charged  with  the  financial 
management  of  our  cities  to  devise  and 
put  into  [iraetice  the  means  by  which 
the  necessary  changes  may  be  aceom- 
])lished. 

In  ancient  times  the  laws  were  such 
that  a  son  inherited  the  debts  of  his 
father,  and  I  am  told  that  these  laws 
still  exist  in  some  of  the  so-called  half 
civilized  countries  of  the  world.  In- 
stinctively we  recognize  the  injustice  of 
this  imposition.  Yet  we  indulge  in  the 
same  ])ractice  collectively.  We  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  borrowing  money  as  individ- 
uals and  requiring  our  children  to  pa.y  it. 
Yet  ;it  the  same  time,  we,  as  a  group  of 
individuals,  are  indulging  in  this  identi- 
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cal  praetici',  losing:  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental idea,  that  our  sole  purpose  of 
existence  is  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  our 
offspring,  and  to  make  the  next  genera- 
tion a  more  highh'  educated,  capable  and 
prosperous  generation  than  those  pre- 
ceding. We  have  sought  to  justify  our 
practice  of  piling  debts  upon  future 
generations  by  the  pretext  that  the 
things  which  we  are  building  today  are 
to  be  largely  enjoyed  l)y  those  who  come 
after  us.  We  do  not  stop  to  consider 
that  by  requiring  them  to  pay  this  cost 
we  are  limiting  the  ability  of  the  next 
generation  to  perform  their  natural  duty 
of  jiroviding  for  the  improvement  of  the 
succeeding  one.  Civilization  will  stop 
when  a  given  generation  of  people  can- 
not provide  for  the  advancement  of  its 
successor. 

The  building  of  our  inverted  pyramid 
of  debt  will,  if  continued,  reach  dimen- 
sions that  will  overcome  the  strength  of 
those  upon  whom  it  rests. 

It  is  time,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  stop 
the  erection  of  this  structure. 

WHAT   CAX  VTE  DO? 

Let  me  first  aualyze  the  nature  of  our 
debts. 

First  we  have  what  we  call  floating 
debt.  This  is  composed  of  obligations 
for  which  we  have  no  cash  available.  A 
great  many  cities  find  themselves,  at 
some  period  of  the  year,  without  cash  in 
the  treasury  with  which  to  meet  current 
obligations.  This  condition  arises  from 
the  fact  (largely)  that  our  tax-gathering 
time  occurs  at  a  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  beginning  of  our  fiscal 
year.  Thus  in  California,  our  fiscal  year 
generally  commences  on  July  1st.  Taxes 
are  not  collectible  until  October.  Dur- 
ing the  interim  we  occasionally  have  to 
carry  obligations  by  jiestponing  payment 
or  by  issuing  interest-bearing  warrants. 
While  embarrassing  and  uneconomical, 
the  results  are  not  serious.  The  condi- 
tion can  be  obviated  by  changing  the 
fiscal  year,  say  until  December  or  Janu- 
ary, as  some  of  your  cities  have  done, 
or  by  the  creation  of  a  cash  fund  which 
is  maintained  as  a  permanent  fund  and 
usable  solely  to  make  up  deficiencies, 
several  of  our  cities  have  made  such  pro- 
vision and  it  is  a  practice  to  be  com- 
mended. 


In  several  Eastern  cities  the  condition 
above  noted  is  reported  to  be  chronic 
and  has  been  pi-oduced  by  a  failure,  dur- 
ing some  preceding  year  or  years, 
possibly  remote,  to  provide  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  annual  expeditures, 
and  thus  a  deficiency  has  been  created 
which  has  to  be  met  from  the  revenues 
of  succeeding  years.  This  condition  is 
to  be  deplored  and  ordinary  business 
practice  should  dictate  that  in  .such  cases 
the  revenues  should  be  increased  so  that 
the  deficiency  may  be  wiped  out.  In 
California  such  a  condition  cannot  arise, 
(^ur  constitution  expressly  forbids  cities, 
counties  and  school  districts  to  pay  obli- 
gations of  one  year  from  the  revenue  of 
the  succeeding  year.  So  lOng  have  we 
followed  the  practice  of  making  eacii 
year's  revenue  pay  each  year's  expenses 
that  we  cannot  imagine  how  a  city  can 
do  otherwise.  We  commend  this  provis- 
ion of  our  constitution  and  recommend 
its  adoption  by  other  States. 

DEBTS  CREATED  IX  AN'TICIPATIOX  OF  T.\XES. 

The  creation  of  temporary  debts  payable 
during  the  following  year  out  of  taxes 
to  be  collected  is  a  practice  indiilgi'd 
in  by  Eastern  cities.  The  necessity  fnr 
borrowing  money  in  this  way  arises  from 
the  same  causes  as  above  noted,  viz :  the 
postponing  of  tax  collections  until  Inte 
in  the  fiscal  year  or  the  creation  (jf  a 
deficiency  during  a  preceding  year.  We 
do  not  do  this  in  California  for  the 
reason  before  stated.  The  remedy  for 
such  a  condition  is  as  above  stated :  The 
changing  of  the  fiscal  year  or  the  in- 
crease of  revenues  so  as  to  wipe  out  tlie 
deficiency. 

Fl'XDED   DEBTS. 

This  form  of  debt  is  one  which  is 
created  (usuall.v)  for  a  specific  pui'pcsc, 
is  payable  during  or  after  a  number  nf 
.vears  and  is  evidenced  by  a  formal 
promise  to  pay  called  a  bond. 

Bonds  are  classified  into  three  divi- 
sions : 

1.  Term  bonds — i)aval)lc  on  a  fixed 
date. 

2.  Optional — payable  on  or  after  a 
fixed  date  at  the  option  of  the  issuing 
authority  and  absolutely  payable  at  a 
later  date. 

3.  Serials — where    a    portion  of  the 
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principal  is  payable  annually  during  a 
stated  period. 

The  earliest  practice  was  to  issue  term 
bonds,  later  the  optional  feature  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  recent  years  the  issu- 
ance of  serials  has  been  the  popular,  and 
is  getting  to  be,  the  general  practice.  In 
California  municipal  bonds  have  been  in 
serial  form  since  1889  and  the  law  per- 
mits no  other  form. 

Tlie  issuance  of  term  and  optional 
bonds  involves  a  sinking  fund  to  be 
gradually  created  that  will,  with  any 
additional  sums  accruing  from  its  invest- 
ment, produce  a  fund  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  when  due. 

This  is  not,  however,  always  done,  in 
which  case  the  bonds  have  to  be  refunded 
and  payment  extended. 

I  read  of  a  ease  recently  where  a  city 
(or  county)  issued  bonds  for  a  bridge, 
payable  after  a  long  term  of  years.  Dur- 
ing the  term  the  bridge  became  obsolete 
and  was  replaced.  Three  times  the 
amount  of  the  principal  had  been  ex- 
pended in  interest,  and  at  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds  no  sinking  fund  existed  and 
the  debt  was  still  owing. 

It  needs  no  demonstration  to  convince 
you,  g;entlemen,  that  the  issuance  of 
serial  bonds  is  the  better  practice.  A 
tax  is  levied  each  year  to  pay  the  in- 
stallment of  principal  then  to  become 
due;  there  is  no  sinking  fund  to  .iuggle 
with  or  misappropriate  or  to  unsafely 
invest. 

In  California  the  term  "sinking  fund" 
has  no  place  in  our  system  of  municipal 
accounting.  We  use  the  term  "redemp- 
tion fund"  to  signify  the  fund  provided 
each  year  to  pay  the  series  of  bonds  ma- 
turing during  that  year. 

The  term  of  bonds  varies  in  difPerent 
communities,  and  in  fixing  the  term  of 
bond  consideration  is  sometimes  paid  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  delit  is 
created. 

In  this  State  from  1870  to  1893  the 
term  of  bonds  was  limited  to  twenty 
years.  Then  it  was  extended  to  forty 
years.  Officials  noting  the  privilege  of 
deferring  payments,  generally  took  the 
maximum  time  allowed  by  law  in  which 
to  pay  the  debt.  Presumably  this  was 
the  general  practice  elsewhere.  This 
practice  has  been  generally  criticised  and 
during  recent    years    there  has  been   a 


tendency  to  shorten  the  term,  particular- 
ly when  improvement  sought  has  been  one 
of  comparatively  short  life.  For  street 
improvement  the  term  should  be  short ; 
for  bridges,  perhaps,  a  little  longer;  for 
buildings,  still  longer,  and  so  on  in  se- 
quence, public  utilities,  sewers  and  land. 
For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  recognized 
that  its  acquisition  for  parks  and  play- 
grountls,  etc.,  inay  .justify  a  long  term 
bond  issue  on  the  theory  that  it  is  im- 
mortal and  apt  to  increase  in  value 
rather  than  to  depreciate. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  limiting  by  law  the  term  of 
bonds  and  different  terms  provided  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  in  view. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada  already  have  such 
a  statute  and  possibly  they  exist  in  a 
few'  of  our  States.  I  have  not  had  time 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article  to  look 
into  this  matter. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  suggestion 
is  a  good  one,  viz :  to  lay  down  a  rule 
that  no  bond  should  be  issued  for  a 
term  longer  than  the  life  of  the  improve- 
ment sought  to  be  made.  In  fact,  it 
might  well  be  limited  to  half  that  life. 

The  practice  of  issuing  long  term 
bonds  was  one  which  was  generally  en- 
couraged by  dealers  in  investment  se- 
curities. It  used  to  be  that  investors 
desired  to  have  their  funds  permanently 
invested  and  did  not  wish  to  be  burdened 
by  having  their  funds  returned  for  them 
to  seek  a  new  investment.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  sometimes  a  difficult 
matter  for  a  bond  dealer  to  get  rid  of 
short  matui'ities.  Even  the  issuance  of 
serial  lionds  was  -discouraged.  The  re- 
funding of  bonds  with  an  extension  of 
time  of  payment  at  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est was  not  uncommon.  Furthermore, 
bond  dealers  made  their  greatest  profits 
in  the  sale  of  the  longer  maturities. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising 
that  public  officials,  guided  largely  by 
the  advice  of  these  financiers,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  long  terms. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  bonded  debt  in  this 
country  has  been  largely  caused  by  a 
sentiment  founded  by  financial  interests. 
The  demand  for  public  improvements, 
while  commendable,  has  undoubtedly 
been  stimulated  bv  those  who  saw^  in  a 
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proposed  bond  issue  a  means  of  selfish 
gain. 

The  collective  body  has  undoubtedly 
the  same  impulses  as  have  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it.  With  us  to  see  a 
good  thing  is  to  want  to  possess  it.  And 
when  we  can  get  it  by  making  posterity 
pay  for  it,  the  impulse  becomes  irresist- 
ible. We  get  it !  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  piled  up  a  monumental  munici- 
pal debt  during  the  last  decade,  and  still 
it  is  growing. 

Recently,  however,  serious  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  measures  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  cheek  this  abnormal 
debt-incurring.  The  policy  of  "Pay  as 
you  go"  has  been  suggested.  There  are 
many  public  improvements  that,  were 
the  public  to  exercise  a  little  patience  in 
their  acquisition,  would  be  provided  for 
in  our  annual  budgets. 

Three  years  ago  a  proposition  to  con- 
.struct  a  certain  public  building  in  this 
city  and  i.ssue  twenty-year  bonds  there- 
for was  defeated.  The  building  is  now 
under  construction  and  the  necessary 
funds  therefor  were  provided  by  making 
budget  appropriations  during  two  years. 

We  are  starting  in  to  construct  an 
esplanade  along  the  ocean  beach  in  in- 
stallments, and  this  year  made  the  initial 
appropriation  of  $50,000. 

We  no  longer  propose  to  issue  bontls 
for  school  houses — we  know  that  we  will 
need  some  new  ones  every  year  or  two 
and  instead  of  waiting  a  few  years  until 
the  need  is  urgent  and  then  building  a 
lot  of  them  and  borrowing  the  money, 
we  will  anticipate  the  necessity  and  each 
year  create  or  add  to  a  fund  for  this 
purpose.  In  other  words,  for  all  these 
improvements  that  do  not  have  to  be 
acquired  in  large  units,  provision  can 
be  made  out  of  the  annual  revenue  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  and  wise 
planning. 

You  may  have  noticed  lately  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  short  term  bonds.  This 
popularity  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
our  experience  in  this  city  during  the 
past  two  years  that  it  is  difBcult  to  sell 
long  term  bonds.  We  have  had  to  sell 
several  million  dollars  of  bonds  "over 
the  counter."  We  have  found  that  the 
first  comers  preferred  bonds  of  compara- 
tively short  maturities,  of  from  five  to 


ten  years.  The  last  bonds  sold  were  the 
longest  term.  During  the  past  year  it 
was  only  the  very  short  maturities  that 
were  at  all  salable.  And  right  here  let 
me  quote  you  some  bond  prices  from  a 
recent  circular: 

San  Francisco  bonds  due  July,  1916, 
on  a  4147c  basis;  1917,  4i/.7c  basis; 
1931,  4347,  basis.  We  have  $200,000 
in  the  treasui-y  and  the  Treasurer  has 
lieen  authorized  to  redeem  any  bonds 
that  may  mature  next  July.  He  cannot 
buy  them  at  any  price  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  paying.  These  bonds  are 
more  valuable  for  jjurposes  of  rediscount 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
creation  of  this  institution  has  caused  an 
abnormal  demand  for  short  term  com- 
mercial paper,  including  municijial 
bonds.  And  although  only  sliort  term 
bonds  have  been  affected  by  the  new 
financial  policy  of  the  govei-nment.  nev- 
ertheless the  high  price  of  one-year  secur- 
ities is  felt  by  several  of  the  subseiiueut 
years'  maturities.  Next  year  1917  ma- 
turities will  be  worth  the  price  of  this 
year's,  1916.  and  very  naturally  the  liigh 
price  of  the  first  year  must  distribute 
itself  over  the  following  years.  This 
condition  is,  of  course,  dependent  im  a 
continuation  of  the  government's  finan- 
cial policy,  but  in  the  event  of  this  policy 
becoming  a  permanent  one  we  may  pos- 
sibly l)e  in  a  position  to  secure  a  measure 
of  relief  from  the  pressure  of  our  in- 
creasing bonded  debt.  For  why  should 
we  not  provide  a  scheme  for  refunding 
our  outstanding  long  term  obligations 
for  short  term  obligations  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  interest?  This  is,  of  course,  a 
reversal  of  all  our  past  refunding  prac- 
tices. But  the  conditions  have  been 
reversed,  so  why  not  reverse  our  meth- 
ods" It  would  be  wise  for  ns  to  closely 
watch  and  study  the  effect  of  the  govern- 
ment's new  banking  system.  es]iecially  as 
it  concerns  the  value  of  municipal  l)iinds, 
and  be  pi-epared  to  take  any  advantage 
offered  to  reduce  our  public  debt  and  the 
interest   burden   attached   thereto. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   T^VXATION. 

Intimately  related  to  the  question  of 
the  public  debt,  and  underlying  all 
remedial  measures  from  the  present  in- 
creasing burdens  of  such  debt,  will  be 
found  tlie  prolilem  of  taxation.     If  we 
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are  to  cease  borrowing  money  we  must 
increase  our  immediate  sources  of  in- 
come to  provide  for  the  necessary  perma- 
nent improvements  which  every  city  will 
find  itself  compelled  to  make  from  time 
to  time. 

I  cannot  go  into  a  discussion  of  these 
problems  at  the  present  time.  I  can  only 
urge  those  present  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  sub.ject  of  taxation  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  should  rest  a 
scientific  system  of  providing  public 
revenues.  Our  present  system  is  woe- 
fully unscientific  and  unjust  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  which  it  im- 
poses. 

CONCLUSION. 

Reviewing  what  has  been  herein  stat- 
ed, we  are  to  note  as  a  suggested  policy 
in  connection  with  our  borrowing 
activities : 

First — An  enlargement  of  a  "Pay  as 
you  go"  policy  and  the  creation  of  per- 
manent improvement  funds  in  lieu  of 
sinking  and  interest  funds.  This  in- 
volves possible  legislative  action  whereby 
tax  limits  may  be  increased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  such  funds. 

Second — The  issuance  of  short  term 
instead  of  long  term  obligations. 

This  may  involve  legislative  action  by 
which  a  limitation  may  be  put  on  bonds 
issued  for  various  purposes,  such  term  to 
be  fixed  shorter  or  longer  according  as 
the  improvement  is  of  relatively  short 
or  long  life. 

Third — The  taking  advantage  of  fav- 
oraljle  bond  market  conditions  and  when 
there  is  a  preponderant  advantage  in 
short  term  bonds  to  refund  long  term 
issues  by  earlier  maturities  at  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  of  interest. 

And  lastly,  but  more  important  than 
all,  the  education  of  the  public  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  sound  financial 
policies,  the  cultivation  of  public  pa- 
tience so  that  the  people  may  feel  that  it 
is  better  to  wait  for  something  needed 
and  pay  for  it  in  cash  rather  than  mort- 
gage the  future. 


NEW  CHARTER  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 

On  June  1st,  the  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles elected  a  Board  of  fifteen  Free- 
holders for  the  purpose  of  framiiig  a  new 
charter  for  that  city  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  charter,  which  has  been  in  use 
for  more  than  twent.y-five  years,  although 
frequently  amended. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  following : 

Harry  Andrews,  Real  Estate. 

Chas.  Edwin  Locke,  Teacher  of  Govern- 
ment. 

D.  Joseph  Coyne,  Attorney. 

George  W.  Downing,  Attorney. 

George  H.  Dunlop,  Attorney. 

Thos.  E.  Gibbon,  Attorney. 

S.  C.  Graham,  Oil  and  llines. 

Wm.  H.  Harison,  former  Postmaster. 

John  R.  Haynes,  Physician  and  Social 
Worker. 

R.  W.  Heffelfiiiger,  Attorney-Merchant. 

Wm.  H.  Humphreys,  former  Water  Com- 
missioner. 

Milbank  Johnson,  Physician  and  Social 
Worker. 

John  S.  Mitchell,  Hotel  Proprietor. 

W.  C.  Mushet,  Auditor. 

Haines  W.  Reed,  Attorney,  former  Coun- 
cilman. 

This  Board  has  chosen  Seward  C. 
Simons,  who  is  experienced  in  Munici- 
pal affairs,  as  secretary,  and  has  started 
active  work  in  the  hope  of  completing 
the  charter  by  the  2flth  of  August,  so  as 
to  present  its  substance  at  the  State  elec- 
tion in  October. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  Board  are  the 
purposes  to  have  a  Mayor  to  serve  four 
years,  a  Comptroller  and  a  Council  of 
nine  members  elected  at  large  as  the  only 
elective  officials.  A  novel  feature  is  that 
each  voter  will  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
only  a  majority  of  the  officials  to  be 
elected.  In  other  words,  if  five  members 
of  the  council  are  to  be  elected,  each 
voter  will  vote  for  only  three  and  thus  a 
species  of  minority  representation  will 
be  obtained.  It  is  understood  that  the 
general  form  of  government  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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More  About  the  Plane  of  Ordinary  High  Tide 

By  D.  E.  HUGHES,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  ■ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — Mr.  Hughes  has  been  a  Government  employee  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  mostly  on  harhor  work,  which  has  made  him  familiar  with  tides  and  interested  in  shore 
lines  of  several  harhors  on  the  California  coast. 

^Ir.    vou    Geldern's    interesting    and  and  the  lowest,  occurring  near  times  of 

instructive    presentation    of    the    "ordi-  either  the  first  quarter  or  the  last  quar-    | 

nary  high  tide"  question  in  the  Pacific  ter,  is  called  neap  tide,  and  all  the  inter- 

^lunieipalities  of  June  suggests  adding  vening   tides   are   now   without   specific    ' 

other  facts  and  views  to  lessen  the  con-  names.     But,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the 

fusion   spoken   of,    and,    if    possible,    to  present    technical    definitions    of    tidal 

make    still    clearer    the    question    to    be  terms  are  different  from  those  in  popular 

considered.  use  years  ago  when  courts  rendered  the 

For  illustration  and  easy  refez'ence  pioneer  decisions  whose  words  are  re- 
there  is  appended  a  reduction  of  the  peated  in  later  decisions  without  regard 
automatic  tide  gauge  record  for  Janu-  to  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
ary,  February  and  ^Mareli  of  this  year,  names  of  tides. 

made   in   Los   Angeles   harbor,   and   ob-  The    average   heights   of    the   various 

tained  through  courtesy  of  the  Harbor  tides  at  La  Plava,  in  San  Diego  harbor, 

Bureau   of  the    City   Engineer   Depart-  for  the  four  years  1906-7-8  and  1909,  as 

ment.     To  the   diagram  are   added   the  determined  by  the  U.   S.   Coast  Survey 

phases  of  the  moon  located  at  the  times  from  automatic  gauge  records,  were  as 

of   their   changes,    and   also,  the    letters  follows,    referred   to   the   plane   of   pre- 

A,  P,  N,  S  and  E,  indicating  respective-  diction: 

Iv  when  the  moon  was  farthest  from  the  -,r        ,  ,  .  /^  «r,  ^    . 

earth,    nearest    to    the    earth,    farthest  ^lean    ower  low  water ^.00  f eet 

north,  farthest  south,  and  on  the  equator.  ^[^^^^  ^''Sb^\  ^.^^  ^^'^Jer 1.90     ' 

all  as  given  on  page  470  of  tlie  published  ^l^^""    o^^''  ^']S\  water 4.15    " ' 

tide  tables  Mean  higher  high  water 5.63    •■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  localitv  ^^ean  of  all  low  water 0.95    :  • 

there  are  in  each  tidal  dav,  which  aver-  ^[ean  of  all  high  waters 4.89    - 

ages    twentv-four    hours    and    fifty-two  Mean  halt  tide 2.92    •• 

minutes,  generallv  two  oscillations  of  the  f  ^an  sea  level  ^.8b 

sea,  one    of    them    being  usually  much  Lowest  tide  m  the  four  years..-2.16 

smaller  than  the  other;  that  the  smaller  ^'g^est  tide  m  the  four  years     7.81 
is  sometimes  absent;  that  the  .smaller  os-  Though  spring  tides  and  neap   tides 

cillations  in  any  series  of  tides  grow  to  be  are  included  in  the  above  means,  their 

tlie  larger    in    the    next ;    and    that    tlie  heights,  separate  from  the  rest,  are  not 

larger  oscillations  are  greatest  near  times  at  hand.     But  a  close  approximation  to 

of  new  moon  and  full  moon,  and  least  them   is  derived  from  the  tidal  predic- 

near  times  of  quadrature  or  "changes"  tions  for  the  year  1915,  making  averages 

of  the  moon.     Were    the    diagram    ex-  corresponding  to   the  first   four   of  the 

tended  to  include  a  year's  time  it  would  table  he  — 0.8,  1.9,  4.1,  and  6.4  feet  for 

show  that  the  larger  oscillation  is  some-  the  twenty-five  spring  tides,  and  0.8,  2.5, 

times  greater  at  full  moon  than  at  new  3.7.  and  4.6  feet  for  the  neaps, 
moon,  and  at  other  times  less;  also,  that         Tliough  corresponding  figures  are  not 

in  one  part  of  the  year  the  highest  tides,  at   liand   for  the   tides   of   Los  Angeles 

occurring  twice  per  month,  precede  the  harbor,  it  is  known  that  the  tidal  range 

times  of  full  moon  and  new  moon,  and  is  about  5  per  cent  greater,  thus  making 

in  another  part  of  the  year  they  follow  mean    sea    level    3.0    feet,    mean    of    all 

them.  high  waters  5.1  feet,  and  mean  higher 

In  present  daj'  technical  language  the  higli   water  about   5.8   feet  above  mean 

highest  ma.jor  oscillation  of  each  series,  lower  low  water. 

whether  occurring  near  time  of  full  moon         An  assumption,  not  strictly  correct,  is 

or  of  new  moon,  is  called  spring  tide,  often  made  that  mean  sea   level  is  the 
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plane  about  which  the  sea  oscillates  on 
an  average  equally  above  and  below.  At 
La  Playa  the  middle  points  of  all  oscilla- 
tions have  an  average  height  of  2.92  feet, 
which  is  the  mean  of  the  0.95  and  the 
4.89 :  while  mean  sea  level  is  2.86,  which 
is  the  average  of  water  surface  heights 
taken  at  equal  short  intervals  of  time 
over  a  long  period.  The  slight  difference 
is  due  to  the  troughs  of  tide  waves  there 
being  a  little  wider  than  their  crests. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  also  remarked 
that  neither  of  the  above  figures  repre- 
sents the  height  the  sea.  would  assume 
were  tides  to  cease. 

Another  impression  sometimes  heard 
is  that  equinoctial  tides  are  specially 
high,  which  is  the  case  at  points  near 
the  equator.  In  the  latitude  of  Cali- 
fornia solstitial  tides,  occurring  in  or 
near  June  and  December,  are  the  highest 
of  the  year,  except  when  predictions  are 
frustrated  liy  low  barometer,  storm  or 
earthquake. 

Referring  now  to  Justice  Field's 
words,  quoted  by  Mr.  von  Geldern.  that 
ordinary  high  water  is  "the  limit 
reached  by  the  neap  tides — that  is,  those 
tides  which  happen  between  the  full  and 
the  change  of  the  moon  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours":  the  seeming  con- 
fusion results  from  assigning  different 
definitions  to  words.  Though  change  of 
the  moon  is  defined  in  modern  diction- 
aries as  a  passing  of  the  moon  from  one 
to  another  of  its  ]>hases,  of  which  four 


are  usually  recognized,  wide  inquiry 
among  acquaintances  from  many  locali- 
ties has  shown  that  a  few  apply  the 
phrase  only  to  the  change  from  waxing 
to  waning,  that  is,  to  full  moon;  and 
that  others  apply  it  only  to  the  change 
from  old  to  new ;  but  that  the  most  gen- 
eral use  confines  it  to  times  of  quadra- 
ture when  the  phase  changes  from  gib- 
bous to  crescent  or  from  crescent  to 
gibbous,  the  common  rule  being  to  call 
the  other  two  changes  by  the  more  dis- 
tinguishing terms — new  moon  and  full 
moon. 

But  a  greater  confusion  has  resulted 
from  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  definitions  of  the  terms  spring  tides 
and  neap  tides.  In  modern  technical 
language  spring  tides  and  neap  tides 
represent  only  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  respectively  reached  by  the  high 
tides  in  their  semi-monthly  variations, 
the  former  occurring  near  times  of  new 
moon  and  full  moon,  while  the  sun  is 
most  helpful  to  the  moon,  and  the  latter 
near  times  of  quadrature  or  changes 
when  the  sun's  tidal  effect  is  most  strong- 
ly opposed  to  that  of  the  moon. 

But  the  terms  have  a  popular  mean- 
ing which  is  different  and  wider.  Water- 
front expressions  are,  that  the  "tides 
are  neaping."  or  "have  begun  to  neap," 
or  "are  neap"  as  soon  as  the  highest 
stage  has  passed;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
"vessel  is  neaped"  if  it  has  grounded 
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at  high  tide  wheu  the  next  succeeding 
tides  are  lowei'. 

Not  many  decades  ago  this  popular 
meaning  seemed  to  be  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  one,  for  then  all  tides  were 
known  as  either  spring  or  neap,  the 
spring  including  all  the  growing  or  in- 
creasing series,  culminating  in  what  was 
then  called  the  "high  spring,"  and  the 
neap  including  all  the  decreasing  series, 
ending  in  the  "dead  neap."  The  twen- 
ty-six "dead  neaps"  of  the  year  not 
being  equal,  the  lowest  was  called  ' '  dead- 
est neap." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  dictionary  of 
1808,  and  Walker's  dictionary,  define 
neap  as  decrescent,  which  means  decreas- 
ing; and  Richardson's  dictionary  of  1848 
states  that  a  neap  tide  is  a  "decreasing 
tide."  Presumably  in  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  tides,  the  mathematician, 
being  interested  mostly  in  the  extremes 
of  tides,  shortened  their  names,  high 
spring  and  dead  neap  into  spring  and 
neap,  leaving  the  rest  nameless.  The 
])riefer  technical  terms  got  into  the  text 
books  and  the  later  dictionaries,  while 
courts  continued  to  quote  the  language 
of  former  years. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the 
wording  used  by  Justice  Field  was  in  the 
long  ago  perfectly  clear,  and  meant  the 
same  as  the  English  rule,  that  neither  the 
highest  nor  the  lowest  tide  was  to  be 
used,  but  the  limit  or  height  of  the  inter- 
vening tides,  which  being  unecjual.  must 
be  averaged.  His  effort  was  to  get  below 
the  high  mark  made  only  by  full  moon 
and  new  moon  tides,  for  he  was  reversing 
a  decision  which  had  set  a  boundary  so 
high.  That  it  was  not  in  his  mind  to  go 
to  tlie  other  extreme  is  shown  in  another 
of  his  decisions  to  the  effect  that  tide- 
lands  owned  by  the  State,  by  virtue  of 
her  sovereignty,  are  not  those  only  occa- 
sionally affected  by  the  tide,  but  such 
as  are  subject  to  tidal  flow  so  often  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  cultivation  or 
other  uses  to  which  up-land  is  applied. 

Though  he  spoke  of  only  those  de- 
crescent series  that  occur  between  the 
full  moons  and  the  succeeding  quadra- 
tures or  changes,  their  average  in  a 
year's  time  is  the  same  as  the  average  of 
decrescent  tides  following  new  moon. 
Since  the  average  of  all  decreasing  tides 
is  necessarily  the  same  as  the  average 


of  all  the  increasing  tides,  and  since  the 
series  average  the  same  whether  their 
highest  and  lowest  terms  are  included 
or  not,  it  follows  that  the  decision  is  com- 
jiletely  fulfilled  by  using  the  mean  of 
all  high  tides. 

The  wording  of  that  decision  also  indi- 
cates that  two  high  waters  of  each  day 
are  to  be  included  in  determining  the 
average  or  ordinary  high  water,  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  Mr.  von  Gel- 
dern's  rule.  It  also  agi'c^s  with  the 
English  decision  that  "ordinary  high 
tide  is  the  line  reached  bj'  the  average 
of  the  medium  tides  between  the  spring 
and  neap  tides  in  each  quarter  of  a 
lunar  revolution  during  a. whole  year." 
Here  spring  and  neap  must  be  given 
their  present  technical  definitions.  But 
wherever  the  phrase  "ordinary  or  neap" 
is  used,  neap  must  be  given  its  older  . 
popular  meaning,  embracing  all  de- 
crescent tides,  for  the  technical  meaning, 
limiting  it  to  the  lowest  tide,  makes  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  since  the  lowest  ^ 
tides  are  in  every  sense  as  far  removed  j 
from  the  ordinary  as  are  the  highest.      ] 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  the  ; 
inclusion  of  both  high  waters  of  each  day  ■ 
in  determining  the  average  is  applicable 
to  all  localities. 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  both  Europe  ' 
and  the  United  States  the  two  oscilla- 
tions of  the  sea  occurring  each  day  are 
so  nearly  equal  that  the  only  thought 
would  be  to  include  all  low  waters  in 
fixing  a  datum  plane  for  tidal  predic- 
tions and  hydrography,  as  is  done  by 
the  V.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
by  the  V.  S.  Engineer  Department ;  and 
to  include  all  high  waters  in  determining 
the  elevation  of  ordinary  high  tide. 

In  the  Pacific  the  two  oscillations  at 
Panama  seldom  differ  5  per  cent  and 
never  more  than  10  per  cent ;  but  at 
Batavia,  Java,  the  minor  oscillation  is 
entirely  absent  seven-eighths  of  the  time, 
and  when  present  is  almost  nil.  Hence, 
somewhere  between  Panama  and  Batavia 
the  rule  must  change  to  include  only  the 
major  daily  oscillations. 

As  to  California  tides,  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  Treatise  on  Tides,  page  21,  states 
that  at  San  Francisco  "the  tide  is  large- 
ly diurnal."  The  minor  oscillation, 
though  seldom  if  ever  absent  there,  some- 
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times  has  its  amplitude  reduced  to  only 
a  few  tenths  of  a  foot. 

Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  it  is 
seen  how  insignificant  is  the  minor  oscil- 
lation during  much  of  the  time  in  South- 
ern California,  being  occasionally  en- 
tirely absent  as  on  January  23,  February 
21  and  22,  and  March  22  and  23.  Such 
absence  occurs  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
time  at  San  Diego  harbor,  one-twentieth 
of  the  time  at  Port  Townsend  and  Plono- 
lulu,  four-sevenths  of  the  time  at  Manila, 
and  three-quarters  of  the  time  at  St. 
Michael. 

In  thinking  of  high  water  mark,  one 
should  also  think  of  low  water  mark, 
which  is  the  legal  lower  limit  of  tide 
lands,  for  analogy  and  harmony  of  rea- 
soning should  prevail  in  establishing  the 
two  limits.  On  the  California  coast  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  U.  S.  Engineer  Department  use  the 
mean  of  only  the  dail.y  lower  low  waters 
as  the  reference  plane,  and  Congress  has 
directed  that  when  the  words  low  water 
are  used  in  harbor  matters  they  shall  be 
.interpreted  to  be  mean  lower  low  Avater. 
To  include  the  higher  low  waters  with 
the  lower  lows  would  involve  using  many 
elevations  which  are  not  low  at  all,  but 
near  mean  sea  level  and  occasionally 
even  above,  as  on  January  20,  February 
9,  23,  and  25,  and  March's  and  24. 

One  of  the  able  Coast  Survey  men, 
long  in  the  service,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  by  like  reasoning  only  the  higher 
high  waters  should  be  averaged  on  this 
coast  for  the  high  water  plane;  and  a 
Coast  Survey  chart  then  nnder  revision 
had  its  legend  changed  to  give  the  height 
of  the  higher  tides  in  place  of  the  lower 
figures  theretofore  used.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  high  water,  as  the  datum 
of  that  department's  topography,  was 
not  taken  from  tide  averages  and  level- 
ing, but  from  visible  high  water  marks 
alo^g  shore.  Comparison  of  the  ground 
with  the  location  of  the  zero  contour  on 
the  Coast  Survey  charts  shows  that  the 
marks  found  and  followed  were  even 
higher  than  the  mean  of  all  the  daily 
higher  high  tides. 

The  U.  S.  Engineer  Department  in 
interpreting  specifications  of  work  on 
this  coast,  wherein  high  water  as  well  as 
low  water  appeared,  has  held  in  one  case 
at  least  that  only  tlie  daily  higher  high 


tides  be  considered ;  a  fortification  site 
purchased  in  southern  California  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  had  its  boundary  fixed 
at  the  average  of  the  higher  high  tides. 
When  sjaring  tides  are  called  to  mind, 
only  the  higher  high  water  of  the  day  is 
thought  of. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  von  Geldern,  Judge 
Bordwell's  decision  in  tide-land  eases 
in  Los  Angeles  harbor  escaped  the  cjues- 
tion  by  making  the  tide-land  boundary, 
which  is  ordinary  high  water,  coincide 
with  the  exterior  boundary  of  a  grant 
as  surveyed  by  the  U.  S.  Surveyor- 
General's  office  in  1857.  It  happens, 
however,  that  so  much  of  that  ])oundary 
as  has  been  retraced  is  very  close  to  the 
elevation  of  mean  higher  high  water.  In 
fact,  United  States  land  surveys  nearly 
always  followed  shore  lines  that  were 
higher  still. 

Some  years  ago  the  Harbor  Depart- 
ment at  San  Diego  began  surveying  and 
monumenting  the  line  of  the  mean  of  all 
high  waters  for  a  jjartition  line  between 
the  Pueblo  lands  and  the  State  tide 
lands,  but  discontinued  when  the  monu- 
ments were  seen  to  be  so  far  outside  of 
where  everybody,  including  the  surveyor, 
thought  was  the  actual  location  of  ordi- 
nary high  water  mark  along  the  shore  of 
the  bay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  guided  by  excellent  lawyers, 
seeks  to  quiet  title  to  tide  lands  only  up 
to  the  5.1-foot  contour,  which  is  the 
elevation  of  the  average  of  all  high  tides 
in  Los  Angeles  harbor.  Also  in  litiga- 
tion pending  between  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  and  private  interests,  the  oppos- 
ing attorneys  have  stipulated  that  ordi- 
nary high  water  is  the  mean  of  all  high 
tides. 

The  word  "high"  is  used  in  different 
senses.  In  mathematical  language  the 
tide  curve  has  a  high  point  if  the  water 
is  ever  so  little  lower  both  before  and 
after,  as  on  February  20,  notwithstand- 
ing the  actual  height  may  be  near  mean 
sea  level  or  even  below. 

But  ordinary  or  average  high  water 
is,  in  every  practical  sense,  the  average 
of  waters  that  are  in  fact  high ;  and  the 
average  man  would  not  call  stages  of 
the  tide  near  mean  sea  level  high,  but 
mid-tide  stages,  since  they  would  be  only 
half  way  up  the  beach. 
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If  both  oscillations  of  each  day  were 
averaged  for  high  water  and  for  low 
water,  such  low  elevations  as  2.8  on 
January  9,  2.6  on  February  6,  and  2.5 
on  March  21,  would  be  used  to  find  high 
water,  and  such  higher  elevations  as  3.4 
on  January  29,  3.8  on  February  23,  and 
3.5  on  March  24  would  be  included  to 
find  the  low  water.  Though  such  pro- 
cedure might  seem  natural  enough  to  the 
mathematician  flunking  only  of  maxima 
and  minima  in  a  tide  curve,  it  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  all  men  who  use  the 
beach  to  measure  tides,  for  they  would 
not  understand  why  stages  more  than 
half  way  up  should  affect  the  low  water 
mark,  or  less  than  half  way  up  should 
affect  the  high  water  mark. 

ilr.  von  Geldern's  rule  of  making  or- 
dinary or  average  high  water  be  the 
mean  of  all  high  waters  is  satisfactory, 
provided  the  word  high  is  not  used  in  a 
technical  sense,  as  the  expert  might  use 
it,  to  include  the  tides  near  mean  sea 
level;  but  is  used  in  the  popular  every 
day  sense  to  include  only  tides  that  are 
in  fact  high  on  the  shore.  If  only  the 
higher  high  water  of  each  day  is  used, 
no  expert  is  reciuired  to  explain  how 
high  water  mark  is  affectecl  by  some 
theoretical  so-called  high  tide  tliat  is 
actually  more  low  than  high ;  and  tlie 
rule  would  be  applicable  also  to  St. 
Michael,  where  not  even  an  expert  could 
find  high  water  twice  a  day  to  average. 

The  difference  between  the  mean  of 
the  daily  higher  high  waters,  and  the 
mean  of  the  semi-daily  high  waters,  in 
which  are  included  stages  near  mean  sea 
level,  amounts  to  from  five  to  ten  inches 
on  the  California  coast;  and  in  some 
places  large  areas  are  included  between 
those  limits.  "Whether  such  areas  should 
be  reclaimed  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  a  harbor, 
all  of  whose  area  may  be  needed  for  the 
public  use  of  future  generations.  Prob- 
ably all  would  agree  with  Mr.  von  Gel- 
dern  that  in  so  large  a  harbor  as  San 
Francisco  Bay,  only  good  would  result 
from  the  reclamation  of  the  marginal 
areas  situated  between  the  two  elevations 
in  question.  But  that  fact  alone  does 
not  require  the  court  to  follow  prece- 
dents based  primarily  on  tidal  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Atlantic,  instead  of 
deciding   in   accordance   with   the   facts 


resulting  from  the  different  tidal  phe- 
nomena of  this  coast ;  for  to  effect  the 
reclamation  of  the  lands  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  extend  private  ownership  to  in- 
clude them.  The  reclamation  could  still 
be  accomplished  by  the  public  and  for 
the  public.  Besides,  the  land  may  yet 
be  needed  to  harbor  air-craft. 
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MR.   OTTO   VON  GELDERN. 

Naturally,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
Mr.  Hughes'  discussion  and  I  appreciate 
fully  every  statement  made  by  him,  be- 
cause I  know  that  whatever  he  may  have 
to  say  on  any  subject  is  based  upon  seri- 
ous thought  and  deep  study.  He  never 
makes  a  statement  unless  fully  convinced 
of  its  accuracy.  I  have  the  very  highest 
regard  for  Mr.  Hughes'  professional 
ability. 

After  all,  he  and  I  do  not  disagree, 
wlien  we  come  to  think  of  it;  for  on  the 
subject  of  the  theory  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  tides  and  tidal 
phenomena,  there  can  be  no  disagree- 
ment between  us. 

It  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  our  minds  as  to  whether  the  mean  of 
the  daily  higher  high  waters  shall  lie  the 
plane  of  ordinary  high  water,  as  is  'Slv. 
Hughes'  contention;  or  whetlier  this 
plane  shall  be  the  result  of  all  the  high 
waters,  large  and  small,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  a  tidal  day,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  more  practical  deduction. 
This  difference  of  opinion  will  be  difficult 
to  reconcile,  because  an  opinion  is  not 
strictly  based  upon  evidence,  nor  is  it  de- 
ducihle  from  scientific  data,  and  the 
opinion  of  one  man  qualified  to  express 
one  is  worthy  of  as  much  consideration 
and  respect  as  the  opinion  of  another 
equally  qualified.  On  this  plane  Mr. 
Hughes  and  I  meet. 

I  have  been  very  careful  to  state  in 
my  recent  article  that  the  establishment 
of  the  ordinary  high  water  plane  is, 
after  all.  a  matter  of  choice,  and  that  if 
we  agree  on  what  it  shall  be,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  it  definitel.v.  Let 
us  agree  first  and  then  go  ahead. 

Our  limits  are  the  hiphest  liigh  tide 
as  one  extreme,  and  the  lowest  high  tide 
as  the  other.  This  range  may  involve 
three  or  four  feet,  or  more.  In  placing 
the  ordinary  high  water  plane  between 
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the  two  limits  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  practical  conditions  of  life  which 
this  plane  is  to  meet.  Put  the  plane  too 
high,  and  we  throw  out  the  cultivable 
marshes;  this  would  not  be  a  sound 
policy,  for  all  of  them  are  in  private 
ownership  and  many  of  them  under  rec- 
lamation. The  marshes  were  acquired  in 
good  faith,  no  matter  at  what  rate  per 
acre,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  their  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment. We  must  meet  an  important  con- 
dition in  a  manner  commensurate  w'ith 
all  the  phases  of  the  problem,  not  as 
much  by  exact  mathematical  reasoning 
as  by  properly  applied  practical  reason- 
ing. 

In  our  two  planes  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  from  six  inches  to  eight 
inches,  or  perhaps  even  nine  inches,  as 
shown  in  the  cases  of  a  numlier  of  our 
well-known  harbors  that  I  have  exam- 
ined in  this  respect.  As  a  harbor  con- 
serving element  such  occasional  depths 
of  water  on  a  foreshore  are  valueless  and 
for  direct  and  indirect  purposes  of 
navigation  their  elimination  need  not 
alarm  us. 

In  the  reclamation  of  tide  land,  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  close  up  a  num- 
ber of  sloughs  and  their  ramifications 
through  the  marsh,  sloughs  that  have  al- 
ways been  open  to  tide  water,  it  is  even 
possible  to  increase  the  tidal  prism,  upon 
which  such  great  stress  is  laid  as  a 
harbor-channel  conserver,  instead  of 
reducing  it.  The  process  is  like  this:  if 
in  building  a  levee  around  a  marsh  we 
take  the  material  for  it  from  the  outside, 
from  a  ditch  or  from  the  slough,  we  leave 
a  capacious  tide  receptacle  which  was 
not  there  before,  and  which  may  more 
than  offset  the  loss  of  tidal  prism  due  to 
the  reclamation  of  the  marsh.  The  per- 
mission to  reclaim  is  usually  granted 
with  this  provision.  Why  then  consider 
loss  of  tidal  iirism  in  marsh  reclamation 
if  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  com- 
pensate for  it  1  This  loss — if  there  be 
any — is  usuall.y  so  small  in  relation  to 
the  whole  available  tidal  prism  that  the 
most  conservative  mind  need  not  be 
alarmed. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  need  the 
marshes  for  cultivation,  and  we  must 
keep  this  end  in  mind  all  the  time,  and 
not  set   them   aside   arbitrarily  for  the 


benefit  of  navigation,  not  even  knowing 
positively  that  their  reservation  for  this 
purpose  is  necessary. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing the  lower  plane  as  the  level  of 
"ordinary  high  tide."  It  will  meet  cer- 
tain conditions  that  have  a  very  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  weal  of  the  human 
family,  and  in  the  advance  of  time  these 
w'ater  front  conditions  will  gain  in  im- 
portance. 

I  have  been  unable  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  late  Judge  Field's  defini- 
tion of  ordinary  high  water,  and  I  made 
that  statement  in  my  recent  article  on 
tides.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  a  very  interesting 
and  comprehensive  research  of  this  jur- 
ist's opinion,  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  Judge  had  in  mind  the  inclusion  of 
both  high  waters  of  the  day  in  defining 
the  plane  of  ordinary  high  water,  and 
that  in  his  decision,  therefore,  the  same 
rule  is  applied  that  I  apply  in  my  deter- 
mination of  this  plane.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
elusion  and  I  ought  not  to  object  to  it; 
nevertheless,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think 
that  the  late  Judge  Field — and  I  say  tliis 
with  all  due  respect  to  his  erudition — did 
not  have  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  tidal  phenomena,  and  that  the  ambig- 
uity of  his  definition  is  due  to  that. 

Let  me  state  in  conclusion  that  I  main- 
tain that  ordinary  high  tide  is  the  mean 
of  all  high  tides  that  occur  in  a  period 
long  enoixgh  to  make  that  plane  definite. 
Even  if  some  of  the  smaWer  tides  were 
obliterated  or  not  sufficientl.y  accent- 
uated, it  would  not  vitiate  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  derivation. 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 
DEPARTMENT 

Municipalities  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast  may  acl- 
vertise  in  this  department,  FREE  OF  COST, 
any  equii)ment  they  may  desire  to  sell,  ex- 
change or  purchase. 

The  Cit.y  of  Areata  is  in  need  of  sev- 
eral tools  for  street  w'ork,  especially  tools 
for  oiling  streets  in  a  small  w-ay  such  as 
hand  pouring  pots  and  small  heaters. 

FOR  SALE— One  750-gal.  3  stage 
Centrifugal  Pump,  $200.00;  One  75 
II.  P.,  G.  B.  Motor,  $300.00.  Both  in 
good  shape.  Address  City  Clerk,  Ful- 
lerton,  Cal. 
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SYNOPSIS 

OF   THE 

REPORT    ON     PAVEMENTS 

By  a  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the 

PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

tFrcm  the  Oregon  Voter,  June  12,  1915) 

(Continued  from  last  month) 


DISCUSSION  OF  PATENTS. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Warren  patents  that  your  com- 
mittee feels  it  necessary,  at  the  expense 
of  some  length  and  slight  repetition,  to 
discuss  this  matter.  From  time  to  time 
during  its  investigation,  the  assertion 
has  been  made  to  your  committee  that 
the  Warren  patent  covering  Bitulithic 
and  Warrenite  pavements,  and  the  pat- 
ent covering  the  Warren  flush  coat  mix- 
ture, were  invalid  and  had  been  held  so 
by  the  courts. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  War- 
rens have  always  sought  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion on  the  merits  of  their  patent  rights. 
That  in  the  various  suits  instituted  by 
them  to  protect  their  patents,  if  they  saw 
that  the  evidence  of  their  opponents  was 
particularly  strong,  the  policy  of  the 
Warren's  was  to  make  a  compromise  by 
agreeing  that  if  their  opponents  in  the 
litigation  would  consent  to  a  decree  to 
the  effect  that  the  Warren  patents  were 
valid  and  had  been  infringed,  the  War- 
rens would  waive  all  royalty  under  their 
patents. 

REVIEW    OF   LITIG-\TION. 

In  view  of  these  assertions  and  claims, 
your  committee  deems  it  necessary  to  re- 
view the  litigation  as  far  as  it  has  been 
able  to  find  the  same  reported  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  various  courts. 

MORAL  RIGHT  AT  STAKE. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of 
patents  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  a  patent  for  a  pavement  is  valid 
that  no  sound  reason  can  exist  why  the 
inventor  or  owner  of  the  patent  should 
not  be  entitled  to  the  fruit  of  his  genius 
in  the  form  of  a  royalty. 


This  right  is  guaranteed  to  all  invent- 
ors under  the  laws  of  their'country. 

A  sound  public  policy  justifies  patent 
monopoly. 

The  protection  of  a  patent  furnishes 
strong  incentive  for  inventive  genius. 

PUBLIC  GETS  THE  BENEFIT. 

The  general  public,  in  countless  in- 
stances, has  reaped  great  benefit  which 
otherwise  never  would  have  been  had  not 
inventive  endeavor  had  for  its  goal  the 
hope  of  monetary  reward  held  out  )iy  the 
limited  monopoly  that  the  patent  laws 
give.  The  ultimate  public  bem-fit  under 
the  patent  laws  is  that  the  pulilii-  will, 
after  the  limited  time  has  expired  pro- 
tecting a  patent,  have  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  invention  or  discovery  for  all  time, 
and  that  too,  without  charge  or  price  for 
the  discovery  or  invention,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  patent  period. 


DEPENDS  ON  VALIDITY. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  patent  be  in 
fact  invalid,  then  all  reasons  for  tlie  pro- 
tection fails  and  the  public  is  under  no 
legal  or  moral  duty  whatsoever  to  com- 
pensate the  holder  of  such  illegal  patent 
in  the  employment  of  the  device  or  pro- 
cess when  it  becomes  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  use  the  same. 


I 


HISTORY  OP  WARREN  PATENT, 

The  Warren  patent  for  a  bitulithic  or 
Warrenite  pavement  was  granted  to 
Frederick  J.  Warren  on  IMa.y  5,  11)03, 
and  bears  serial  number  727,505  and  was 
for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
street  pavements.  The  patent  has  been 
attacked  on  the  principal  ground  tliat  the 
Warren  method  for  street  pavement  was 
not  new,  had  been  used  before,  and  there- 
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fore  liad,  under  the  patent  laws,  been 
anticipated.  Also,  that  under  what  is 
known  as  double  patenting  the  patent 
was  invalid.  These  claims  are  questions 
of  fact,  any  one  of  which,  if  true,  would 
invalidate  the  patent.  They  have  all 
been  passed  on  by  the  courts,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown. 

NATURE   OF   INVENTION. 

The  pavement  that  Warren  invented 
has  for  its  component  parts  broken  stone 
in  graded  percentages  from  stone  that 
will  pass  through  a  2-inch  ring  and  be 
retained  by  IV^-inch  ring  down  to  im- 
palpable powder  mixed  with  bitumen  or 
coal  tar;  subjecting  the  graded  stone  and 
bitumen  mixed  together  to  heat,  the  stone 
and  bitumen  forming  a  conglomerate 
mass  which  is  spread  hot  over  a  founda- 
tion of  either  concrete  bituminous  base, 
broken  stone  or  old  macadam. 

AVOIDING   VOIDS    THE    OBJECT. 

The  mixing  of  the  properly  graded 
stone  from  2  inches  down,  having  added 
to  it  a  certain  percentage  of  iuijialpable 
powder  fills  the  spaces  between  the  stone 
of  larger  sizes.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that 
the  density  of  the  large  solid  stone  will 
result  in  a  given  mass  with  a  less  per- 
centage of  voids  than  the  use  of  small 
particles.  That  this  is  true  appears 
from  the  following  example  : 

HERE  IS  A  SIMPLE  ILLUSTRATION. 

Let  a  3-inch  cube  of  stone  be  placed  in 
a  box  of  close  fit :  now  let  the  stone  be 
broken  into  small  particles;  these  parti- 
cles will  more  than  fill  the  box ;  the  sur- 
plus of  particles  over  the  filled  box  is 
the  result  of  the  voids  or  interstices  be- 
tween the  particles. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

The  reduction  of  voids  in  the  use  of 
graded  stone  in  mass  results  in  three 
things: 

First,  a  combination  that  resists  in 
high  degree  compression  or  static  force 
independent  of  the  bituminous  or  coal 
tar  binder; 

Second,  less  void^  to  be  filled  by  the 
binder,  resulting  in  the  destructive  force 
of  traffic  being  borne  in  a  greater  per 
cent  upon  the  stone  than  upon  the  bitu- 
men :  and 

Third,  inasmuch  as  the  bitumen  that 


must  carry  a  high  percentage  of  com- 
pression must  be  of  a  grade  so  as  to  be- 
come hard  when  set,  while  a  grade  that 
is  used  for  a  binder  remains  more  plastic 
after  setting,  the  hard  being  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disintegration  under  water 
than  the  soft,  the  result  of  the  Warren 
patent  was  that  less  bitvimen  was  used, 
and  the  grade  less  subject  to  water  dis- 
integration, thereby  resulting  in  a  pave- 
ment more  imperviou.s  to  the  elements  to 
which  pavements  must,  of  necessity,  be 
subjected. 

PRODUCT,   NOT   PROCESS. 

Warren  claimed  his  invention  was  a 
product,  not  a  process;  that  is,  he  ad- 
mitted that  before  his  invention  broken 
stone,  bitumen  or  coal  tar  and  stone 
powder  had  been  used  in  combination 
for  paving.  He  made  no  claim  for  a 
patent  based  upon  the  novelty  of  the 
process,  but  he  did  claim  that  the  pro- 
cess before  his  patent  was  confined  to 
layer  combination  resulting  in  a  pave- 
ment having  no  inherent  stability  and 
having  more  than  21  per  cent  of  voids. 

CASES    ARE    CITED. 

In  cases  in  which  the  Warren  patent 
No.  727,505  has  been  before  the  courts 
the  courts  have  upheld  the  Warren  pat- 
ent with  the  exception  of  one  in  which 
the  Warrens  dismissed  their  suit  for  in- 
fringement after  the  court  had  denied 
them  a  preliminary  injunction. 

In  this  case,  after  the  detail  of  the  pre- 
liminary injunction,  the  suit  was  still 
before  the  court  on  the  merits  of  the 
Warren  patent,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  anticipation  or 
prior  use. 

This  was  a  ease  in  which  the  Warrens 
claimed  the  city  of  Chicago,  through  its 
South  Park  Board,  and  a  leaving  con- 
tractor, were  infringing  Patent  No.  727,- 
505.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  never 
reported  in  the  law  reports.  The  detail 
of  as  much  of  it  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  will  appear  elsewhere  in  tliis 
report. 

We  will  now  consider  the  reported 
cases  with  reference  to  Patent  No.  727,- 
505  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  tlie  books. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  Warren  Bros. 
Co.  vs.  City  of  Owosso,  decided  on  Jan- 
uaiy  13,  1909,  and  reported  in  No.  166 
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Federal  Reporter,  page  309.  This  was 
an  opinion  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
In  a  patent  ease  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  ]\laroh  3,  1891,  the  judgment  or 
deeree  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  final  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction  and  beyond  its  terri- 
torial limits  is  followed  on  points  of  law 
liy  other  United  States  trial  and  inter- 
mediary appellate  courts  under  the  rule 
of  comity. 

Also  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may 
review  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals when,  as  questions  of  law  they  are 
certified  to  it  by  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  or  by  a  writ  of 
certiorari  or  otherwise  issued  by  tlie  Su- 
jireme  Court  itself.  The  practice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  however,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  not  to  issue  any  such  writ 
unless  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  in  the  various  circuits  hold  con- 
trary opinions  on  the  same  points  of  law. 
The  object  of  the  writ  of  certiorari  being 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  establish  uniformity  of  law 
throughout  the  ITnited  States  when  two 
or  more  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  in  different  circuits  have 
ruled  differently  on  such  points  of  law. 

The  bearing  of  the  above  on  the  War- 
ren patent  is  this;  that  two  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  in  different  circuits  have  uj)- 
held  the  Warren  patent,  and  one  circuit 
court  up  to  the  present  time  has  held  tlie 
patent  to  be  invalid. 

STATUS  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  ali- 
sence  of  an  adverse  ruling  the  Su|ireine 
Court  of  tlie  United  States  will  not  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  validity  of  the  patent. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  declined  to  issue  a 
writ  of  certiorari  with  reference  to  the 
patent.  This  is  not  saying,  however, 
that  the  refusal  to  issue  the  writ  was  an 
adjudication  on  the  patent. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  any 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  the  patent  invalid  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  take  ju- 
risdiction of  the  case  and  decide  the  same 
as  it  sees  fit  on  the  merits. 


For  all  present  purposes  of  litigation, 
however,  the  Warren  patent  has  reached 
final  adjudication  on  its  merits  under  the 
rule  of  comity,  unless  it  is  possible  to 
produce  new  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
anticipation  or  prior  use. 

But  to  return  to  the  Owosso  case. 

In  this  ease  Judge  Lurton  upheld  the 
patent,  holding  that  the  evidence  did  not 
show  prior  \ise  or  anticipation,  and,  in 
effect  holding  that  the  patent  was  not 
invalid  on  account  of  double  patenting. 
This  is  the  leading  case  on  the  Warren 
patent  No.  727,505. 

This  case  has  been  criticised,  it  being 
contended  that  the  defense  to  the  alleged 
infringement  was  conducted  by  the  Bar- 
ber Asphalt  Co.,  it  being  a  party  de- 
fendant with  the  City  of  Owosso ;  and 
that  the  Barber  Co.  intentionally  made 
a  weak  defense. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  principal 
evidence  in  the  case,  with  reference  to 
prior  use,  was  an  abandoned  sidewalk 
constructed  in  front  of  the  asphalt  com- 
pany at  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

It  is  also  maintained  that  the  Court 
made  a  distinction  between  anticipation 
in  the  use  of  a  sidewalk  and  a  street 
pavement.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
alleged  weak  defense  theory  is  not  borne 
out,  nor  is  the  assertion  that  the  Court 
passed  its  ruling  entirely  on  the  sidewalk 
case. 

QUOTES    COURT    DECISIONS. 

In  this  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  to 
our  own  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  cite 
the  language  of  the  United  States  ('ir- 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sci-diid 
District,  in  the  case  of  Warren  Bros.  vs. 
the  City  of  New  York,  187  Federal  Re- 
porter, page  831,  in  which  case  on  page 
835  the  Court  says : 

It  is  stated  that  in  tlie  Owosso  suit 
the  only  defense  made  to  the  patent  was 
an  assertion  of  its  invalidity  by  reason 
of  a  single  instance  of  prior  use  in  the 
shape  of  a  sidewalk  laid  at  Long  Island 
City. 

Reference  to  the  Owosso  record,  how- 
ever, shows  numerous  prior  patents  and 
prior  publications  introduced  and  com-  ! 
mented  upon  by  expert  witnesses,  and  Ij 
page  after  page  of  discussion  of  the  artij 
generally  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  i 
specifications    and    claims   of   this   and  'i 
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other  patents  taken  out  by  Warren  and 
others.  The  most  cursory  examination 
shows  that  1,800  pages  were  not  wliolly 
devoted  to  the  history  and  eharacteris- 
tii-s  of  the  pavement  at  Long  Island 
City,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
(  (lurt  of  Appeals  shows  that  prior  pat- 
iiits  were  discussed  and  considered. 

Nor  do  your  committee  find  that  the 
Owosso  opinion  was  based  solely  upon 
till'  distinction  between  a  sidewalk  and 
a  jiavement.  On  page  313  (166  Federal 
Reporter),  in  the  Owosso  case  the  Court 
s.iys  : 

Whether  a  patentable  invention  would 
1)1'  involved  by  employment  of  the  same 
(■(instruction  for  roadway  purposes  which 
bad  been  publicly  employed  for  sidewalk 
imrposes  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  we  pretermit  now  as  not  neces- 
s.irily  presented  upon  the  facts  of  this 
cnse. 

The  Court  then  goes  on  to  review  the 
evidence  of  the  sidewalk.  At  page  315 
it  says: 

The  sidewalk  construction  was  much 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  inven- 
tiiin  of  Warren. 

The  Court  then  states  the  sidewalk  to 
lie  an  experiment  and  at  page  317  sa.vs: 

The  contention  that  the  construction 
111'  this  sidewalk  was  not  an  experiment, 
because  it  was  laid  upon  a  public  high- 
way and  subjected  to  practical  public 
use,  does  not  take  it  from  the  category 
•  if  experiments.  It  was  a  product  which 
cduld  only  be  tested  with  respect  to  its 
durability  for  pavement  purposes  by 
laying  it  upon  a  highway.  The  facts, 
ill  this  respect,  are  similar  to  those  of 
i;iizabeth  vs.  Paving  Co.,  97  United 
Slates  126,  where  it  was  held  that 
Nicholson's  pavement  had  not  been  in 
public  use,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
p;it(>nt  law,  because  an  experimental  sec- 
tion had  been  laic]  down  and  used  by  the 
])iililic  for  some  six  years  before  he  ap- 
plied for  a  patent.  The  use  was  held, 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  have  been 
juirely  an  experimental  one. 

The  next  question  in  which  this  patent 
Mas  called  in  question  was  that  of  War- 
T'cn  Bros.  vs.  City  of  ^Montgomery,  172 
b'ederal  Reporter  414.  In  this  case  the 
Warrens  claimed  that  the  specifications 
for  the  construction  of  a  pavement  on 
East  Jeff  Davis  avenue  -in   the  city  of 


Montgomery,  Alabama,  was  an  infringe- 
ment. In  defense  to  this  claim  it  was 
contended  that  the  Warren  patent  had 
been  anticipated  by  certain  prior  pave- 
ments in  the  city  of  Washington  and  by 
double  patenting.  The  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Warren  company.  At 
page  421  the  Court  says: 

When  the  defense  is  anticipation,  it 
must  be  shown,  and,  if  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  on  that  point  it  must  be 
resolved  against  the  defendant,  on  a  mo- 
tion for  a  preliminary  injunction  (cases 
cited).  In  view  of  these  principals,  and 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  new 
evidence  regarding  the  Washington  pave- 
ment, which  was  not  before  the  Court 
in  the  Owosso  litigation,  but  was  before 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois;  this  Court 
holds  that  the  defense  of  anticipation 
is  not  made  out. 

The  substance  of  the  other  defenses, 
leaving  out  the  question  of  infringement 
vel  11011,  is  that  the  patent  does  not  dis- 
close invention  and  that  there  have  been 
double  patents.  On  these  points  the 
Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  this  state 
of  the  proceeding  it  should  follow  the 
decision  in  Warren  Bros.  vs.  Owosso 
supra.  While  the  decision  does  not  dis- 
.  cuss  the  question  of  double  patenting, 
it  inevitably  overrules  that  defense. 

The  ruling  of  the  Court  in  this  case 
was  that  substantial  justice  would  be 
done  if  defendants  filed  a  bond  in  a  given 
amount  in  addition  to  paying  all  costs 
and  damages  as  may  be  awarded  against 
defendants  if,  upon  final  hearing,  it 
should  be  adjudged  that  the  street  pav- 
ing in  East  Jetf  Davis  Avenue  infringed 
any  claim  the  complainant  could  law- 
fully set  up  under  letters  patent  No. 
727,505.  This  order  of  the  Court  re- 
served the  right  to  litigate  the  merits  of 
the  patent  on  final  hearing.  The  final 
outcome  of  this  case  has  not  been  avail- 
able as  far  as  your  committee  can  find. 

The  next  ease  was  that  of  Warren 
Bros.  vs.  City  of  New  York,  187  Federal 
Reporter  831.  This  was  an  appeal  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
from  an  order  granting  a  preliminary 
injunction  to  the  Warrens  and  the  order 
of  injunction  was  affirmed.  The  Circuit 
Court's  opinion  appears  in  the  reported 
opinion   of  the  United    States    Circuit 
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Court  of  appeals.  In  this  litigation  it 
was  contended  that  the  prior  use  of 
pavements  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati  were  anticipations 
of  the  Warren  patent.  At  page  833  the 
Circuit  Court  says : 

I  have  examined  the  affidavits  and  the 
specimens  hy  both  sides  from  Washing- 
ton pavements  and  am  confident  that  the 
testimony  does  not  establish  anticipation 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.    *  *  * 

The  Cincinnati  use  is  even  more  re- 
mote. The  pavement  there  is  laid  in 
blocks  and  is  not  intended  at  all  for 
vehicular  traffic.  The  Chicago  uses  need 
not  be  discussed  as  they  are  no  better 
references  than  those  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called. 

At  page  826  the  Court  says : 

As  to  the  three  new  alleged  prior  uses 
and  the  question  of  infringement,  we  are 
in  entire  accord  with  Judge  Coxe's  rea- 
soning and  conclusion. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  City  of 
Grand  Kapids  vs.  Warren  Bros.,  196 
Federal  Reporter  892.  This  was  an  ap- 
peal from  an  order  of  the  Circuit  Court 
granting  Warren  Bros,  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  defendant  Sea- 
mans  from  paving  a  certain  street  in 
Grand  Rapids  under  specifications  that 
were  an  infringement  on  Warren's  pat- 
ent. The  appeal  was  on  a  collateral 
issue.  This  case  came  before  the  District 
Court,  Western  Division,  S.  D.  ]\Iichi- 
gan,  on  its  merits  in  Warren  Bros.  vs. 
Grand  Rapids,  216  Federal  Reporter 
page  364.  The  question  was  whether 
certain  specifications  showing  a  mineral 
aggregate  of  less  than  21  per  cent  of 
voids  was  an  infringement  of  the  War- 
ren patent.    At  page  366  the  Court  says : 

The  sole  question  here  to  be  deter- 
mined is  this:  Under  the  evidence  and 
the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  this  circuit,  will  the  wearing 
surface  of  a  pavement  constructed  with 
the  above  specifications  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  complainant's  patent. 

At  page  367-368  the  Court  continues: 

For,  assuming  defendant's  contention 
to  be  correct  and  viewing  the  evidence 
most  favorably  to  them,  the  mineral  ag- 
gregate produced  by  them,  and  which 
they  claim  will  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pavement,  fairly  falls  with- 
in the  claims  of  the  patent.     The  tests 


made  show  conclusively  that  such  a  min- 
eral aggregate  when  thoroughly  mixed 
and  properly  compacted  will  have  less 
than  21  per  cent  of  voids  or  the  required 
density  of  the  patented  product.  While 
such  a  mineral  aggregate  would  not  con- 
tain the  inventor's  preferred  maxinnim 
sizes  of  stone,  yet  the  evidence,  which  is 
at  most  but  feebly  contradicted,  shows 
that  it  will  contain  the  preferred  pro- 
portions and  the  essential  grades  of 
sizes,  and  that  it  will  have  a  useful  de- 
gree of  stability.  Having  the  required 
elements  of  density  and  stability,  the 
product  must  necessarily  possess  the 
"inherent  stability"  which  is  the  broad 
and  fundamental  idea  embodied  in  the 
invention  and  embraced  in  the  patent. 
A  decree  will  be  entered  enjoining  the 
defendants  from  carrying  out  their  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  Barclay 
Street  pavement. 

CELEBRATED   TOPEKA    CONTROVERSY. 

There  now  remains  the  question  of 
consent  decrees  in  which  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  Warrens  have  made 
agreements  in  litigation  whereby  they 
have  waived  their  royalty  in  considera- 
tion that  it  be  stipulated  that  decrees  be 
entered  upholding  their  patents.  As  near 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
grounds  for  these  claims  seem  to  have 
originated  in  the  litigation  the  Warrens 
had  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

No  report  of  this  Topeka  case  seems 
to  appear  in  the  printed  law  repoi'ts. 

As  we  gathered  from  the  facts  it  seems 
that  in  the  case  of  Warren  Bros.  vs.  the 
City  of  Topeka,  the  city  had  prepared 
specifications  for  pavements  which  the 
Warrens  sought  to  enjoin  for  infringe- 
ment of  their  patents.  On  a  hearing  the 
city  of  Topeka  defended  their  right  on 
the  ground  that  the  Warren  patent  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  construction  of 
an  a.sphaltic  concrete  pavement  on  Lang 
Avenue ;  also  Bellfield  Avenue  and  Sher- 
man Street,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
which  pavements  were  constructed  prior 
to  1898  and  had  been  in  constant  use 
from  date  of  construction  until  the  pres- 
ent time  (August,  1909)  and  were  in 
good  condition : 

That  said  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments were  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
cru.shed    stone,    sand    and    bituminous 
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cement  so  proportioned  and  mixed  as  to 
produce  enough  bituminous  mortar  from 
the  finer  particles  of  stone,  the  sand  and 
bituminous  cement  to  fill  all  the  voids 
or  interstices  of  the  stone  and  produce  a 

■     solid,  homogeneous  mass,  free  from  voids. 

I  These  facts  were  supported  by  the 
affidavits  of  Joseph  H.  Ryan,  superin- 
tendent of  the  City  Asphalt  Paving 
Plant ;  William  D.  Hamilton,  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  Pittsburg,  and  James  Martin, 
a  resident  of  Sherman  Street,  in  said 
city,  having  lived  on  that  street  for  a 
period  of  about  eleven  years.  The  War- 
rens contended  that  the  Pittsburg  streets 
were  not  of  a  density  having  less  than 
21  per  cent  voids,  which  the  specifica- 
tions under  which  Topeka  was  seeking 
to  lay  pavements  did  have.  They  said 
they  did  not  consider  the  specifications 
of  the  Pittslmrg  streets  as  being  an  in- 
fringement of  their  patents — that  if  the 
Topeka  people  wanted  to  lay  pavements 
like  the  Pittsburg  pavements  to  go  ahead 
and  do  so. 

TOPEKA   ABANDONED    ATTEMPT. 

The  oiitcome  of  the  case  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  city  of  Topeka  abandoned 
its  attempt  to  lay  pavements  under  the 
specifications  upon  which  it  was  sued 
and  laid  pavements  after  the  Pittsburg 
specifications  which  was  not  contested  by 
the  Warrens.  This  is  the  original,  as  we 
understand,  of  the  now  famous  Topeka 
specifications  for  asphaltic  concrete. 

ALLEGED  BREAKING  OF  PATENT. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Warren  Bros. 
vs.  City  of  Creston,  Iowa  et  al.  In  this 
case  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Warren 
patent  was  broken.  In  this  we  are  un- 
able to  concur.  The  material  part  of 
the  decree  is  conclusive  on  the  point ;  it 
is  as  follows : 

Thereupon  it  was  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing decree  might  be  forthwith  en- 
tered as  hereinafter  specified.  And,  it 
appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
that  tlie  specifications  for  the  woi-k  as 
constructed  by  the  defendant  City  of 
Creston,  Iowa,  recpiires  said  contractors 
to  use  in  the  construction  of  the  wear- 
ing surface  of  the  pavement  contracted 
to  be  built  in  said  city  of  Creston,  Iowa, 
no  particles  of  stone  that  would  not  pass 
a  screen  with  openings  l/^  in  diameter, 


and  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
stone  or  coarse  sand  would  be  retained 
upon  a  screen  with  openings  14  in  diam- 
eter, and  all  the  remaining  mineral 
matter  used  should  be  finer  than  y^  in 
diameter. 

And  it  further  appearing  that  the 
pavement  constructed  by  the  use  of 
mineral  particles  as  above  described 
would  not  infringe  the  claims  of  com- 
plainant's patent  in  this  case.  No. 
695,421,  and  it  further  appearing  that 
the  pavement  to  be  constructed  in  said 
city  of  Creston,  Iowa,  will  be  constructed 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  to-wit: 

Bitumen  from    7  to  11% 

Mineral  aggregate  passing  200 

mesh  screen   from    5  to  11% 

Mineral   aggregate  passing  40 

mesh   screen   from  18  to  30% 

Mineral   aggregate  passing  10 

mesh  screen   from  25  to  55% 

Mineral   aggregate   passing     4 

mesh  screen   from    8  to  22% 

Mineral   aggregate  passing     2 

mesh  screen  less  than  10% 

same  to  be  used  in  the  order  named  ami 
that  the  said  pavement  so  constructed 
will  not  infringe  the  claims  of  said 
patent. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  between  the  parties 
litigant  having  been  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  findings,  the  bill 
heretofore  filed  in  this  case  be  dismissed 
without  costs  as  against  either  party. 

Done  and  ordered  of  record  this  June 
16th,  1910. 

(Signed)   Smith  McPherson,  Judge. 

CASE  AD.TUSTED  WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  point 
when  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
South  Park  Board  Chicago  case.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it — the  Warrens 
failed  to  obtain  a  preliminary  injunction 
for  the  infringement  of  their  patent. 
This  left  the  case  for  trial  on  its  merits. 
It  was  never  tried.  The  contractor  not 
being  prevented  by  a  preliminary  in- 
junction finished  his  contract.  An  affi- 
davit by  J.  M.  Head,  general  counsel  for 
Warren  Bros.,  filed  in  the  ease  of  War- 
ren Bros.  vs.  City  of  New  York  above 
discussed,  says  of  this  case  : 

That  he  has  heretofore  filed  an  affidavit 
in  this  case  and  that  as  general  counsel 
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for  Warren  Bros,  he  was  present  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  took  part 
as  counsel  in  the  ex  parte  application 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  against  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  and  iletro- 
politan  Construction  Company  to  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  a  street  pave- 
ment on  Michigan  Boulevard  in  said  city 
of  Chicago,  which  construction,  it  was 
claimed,  would  infringe  the  patent  No. 
727,505,  owned  by  Warren  Bros.  Co., 
covering  a  street  pavement ;  that  at  the 
hearing  of  said  application  and  after 
the  argument  had  progressed  for  some 
time  the  defendants  brought  before  the 
Court  and  exhibited  a  section  of  street 
pavement,  which  it  was  claimed  had  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  which  it  was 
claimed  had  been  laid  during  the  year 
1872  or  1873;  and  was  offered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  pavement  construction  which 
anticipated  the  claims  of  the  Warren 
patent. 

Affiant  states  that  the  section  of  pave- 
ment exhibited  appeared  on  its  face  to 
anticipate  tlie  claims  of  said  patent,  and 
evideutly  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Court  that  upon  pre- 
sentation of  that  exhibit  the  Court  felt 
constrained  to  refuse  the  issuance  of  the 
preliminary  in.junction  and  so  stated  in 
making  the  order  in  the  case. 

VALIDITY  ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  CONTRACTOR. 

Affiant  further  states  that  immediately 
thereafter  further  steps  were  taken  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  con- 
tract and  specifications  under  which  said 
pavement  had  been  laid  in  the  city  of 
Washington ;  and  also  to  make  a  careful 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  same : 
and  that  as  soon  as  said  examination 
had  been  made,  affiant  undertook  to  re- 
new the  application  for  the  preliminary 
in.iunction  before  Judge  Kohlsaat,  but 
was  unable  to  secure  a  hearing  before 
him,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  then 
midsummer  and  the  Judge  intended  to 
leave  the  city  until  after  vacation;  at 
Judge  Kohlsaat 's  suggestion,  affiant  then 
attempted  to  have  a  rehearing  before 
Judge  Sanborn,  but  was  unable  to  se- 
cure a  day  until  early  in  September  dur- 
ing which  time  the  work  had  been  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  street  torn  up   and  rendered  unfit 


for  use ;  affiant  further  states  that  owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  street  had  been  torn 
up  and  rendered  impassable  for  traffic 
affiant  realized  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  secure  the  issuance  of  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  to  prevent  the  further 
pro.secution  of  work  at  that  time,  and 
the  application  for  said  injunction  was, 
therefore,  never  argued ;  affiant  further 
states  that  before  further  legal  steps 
were  taken  in  this  ease  the  contractor  to 
whom  the  contract  for  the  improvement 
of  ^Michigan  Boulevard  had  been  awai'd- 
ed,  compromised  and  settled  its  differ- 
ences with  complainant  and  accepted  a 
license  acknowledging  the  validity  and 
agreeing  to  use  the  patent  of  complain- 
ant in  further  construction  of  street 
pavements;  that,  therefore,  the  complain- 
ant dismissed  its  suit  against  South  Park 
Commission  and  Metropolitan  Construc- 
tion Company,  the  matter  having  been 
settled  and  adjusted. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  SAME   CASE. 

With  reference  to  this  Chicago  case, 
Linn  White,  chief  engineer  of  the  South 
Park  Commission,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
an  address  before  the  Civil  Engineers' 
Society  of  St.  Paul,  on  April  7th,  1913, 
says : 

Some  litigation  was  had  in  Chicago 
with  the  Bitulithic  Company,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  brief  statement :  In 
1909,  when  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers let  a  contract  for  paving  I\Iichigan 
Avenue  from  Twelfth  to  Jack.son  Streets 
with  asphaltic  concrete,  the  Bitulithic 
Company  sought  an  injunction  in  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court.  The  injunction 
was  denied  by  one  judge  but  under  some 
legal  technicality  the  case  was  reopened 
before  another  Federal  judge  in  the 
same  circuit.  The  injunction  was  again 
denied,  and  as  this  left  the  case  before 
the  Court  in  such  a  shape  that  any  fur- 
ther action  would  have  to  be  a  trial  on 
its  merits,  the  complainants  dismissed 
the  complaint  and  no  attempt  has  since 
been  made  to  renew  it.  To  reach  this 
partial  conclusion  in  the  Courts  required 
over  a  year,  and,  of  course,  before  then 
the  contract  over  which  the  litigation 
started  was  completed  and  the  pavement 
in  use.  The  South  Park  Commissioners, 
however,  had  proceeded  to  lay  other  con- 
siderable quantities  of  similar  pavement 
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,111(1  if  good  grounds  for  an  injunction 
li.id  been  shown  the  result  would  have 
lirin  to  force  them  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Bitulithic  Company  and  account  for 
i(iy;dties  in  both  past  and  future  work. 
I'll  to  date,  considerably  over  a  million 
>  ,ii<ls  of  asphaltie  concrete  pavement  has 
Urru  laid  in  Chicago,  and  the  royalties 
wdiild  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LAW   POINTS. 

From  the  facts  as  your  committee  has 
hiMii  able  to  obtain  them,  it  would  seem, 
\\ilh  the  possible  exception  of  the  Chi- 
r,ii:()  ease,  that  the  patent  has  been  fully 
sustained  in  the  courts.  It  is  also  a  note- 
wcii'thy  fact  that  the  alleged  Washington 
antii'ipation  before  the  court  in  the  Chi- 
rnuo  case  has  been  held  by  other  courts 
lint  to  be  considered  anticipations. 

()f  course,  as  your  committee  has 
li.  iitofore  intimated,  the  question  of  the 
Wnrren  patents  has  not  been  fully  closed 
and  probably  never  will  be,  for  it  is  al- 
ways open  to  the  introduction  of  evidence 
of  new  alleged  anticipations  that  have 
never  been  before  the  courts. 

ADVISES  AGAINST  LITIGATION. 

However,  for  this  county  to  litigate 
with  the  Warrens  the  validity  of  their 
patent  would  mean  protracted  litigation, 
which  would  greatly  delay  highway  con- 
struction. 

MAIN  POINT  IS  ULTIMATE  COST. 

After  all,  the  point  is  not  whether 
the  Warren  patent  is  valid,  but  whether 
the  Warren  pavement,  with  the  royalty 
to  be  paid  in  connection  with  their  orig- 
inal cost  plus  maintenance,  is  the  cheai)- 
est  pavement  in  the  long  run  for  the 
county. 

PATENT  ON  FLUSH  COAT. 

There  now  remains  to  be  disposed  of 
the  cjuestion  of  Warren's  patent  for 
their  flush  coating  process. 

This  patent  is  No.  695,422,  which  must 
be  taken  with  their  patents  for  machine 
for  spreading  the  flush  coat,  which  are 
Nos.  791,726  and '  691,708.  All  these 
patents  were  sustained  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas,  El  Paso  Division,  by 
a  decree  entered  in  the  case  of  Warren 
Bros.  Co.  vs.  John  Eubank  et  al.,  entered 
on  the  13th  day  of  April.  1915.  Whether 
this  suit  will  be  appealed  we  are  unable 


to  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  case 
in  which  the  .just  above-named  patent 
rights  have  been  litigated. 

DISCUSSES   HASSAM  PATENTS. 

In  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  pat- 
ents, we  desire  to  discuss  the  letters 
patent  for  the  Hassam  pavement. 

These  bear  serial  Nos.  819,652  and 
851,625.  These  patents  were  sustained 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Oregon  by  a  decree 
in  the  case  of  Hassam  Paving  Co.  et  al. 
vs.  Consolidated  Contract  Co.  et  al.  This 
decree  was  filed  April  27,  1914.  We  un- 
derstand that  this  suit  has  been  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  is  now  pending  there.  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  the 
above  suit  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
Hassam  pavement  has  been  in  litigation. 

WOOD  BLOCK  SHOULD  BE  TRIED. 

During  these  hearings  your  committee 
took  the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen 
interested  in  wood  block  pavements. 
However,  we  understand  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  passed  a  resolution  favoring  a  trial 
of  wood  block  pavement.  Under  these 
circumstances,  your  committee  feels  that 
•the  trustees  have  acted  upon  the  special 
matter  of  wood  block  pavement  so  that 
little  need  be  said  further  than  what  has 
been  heretofore  in  this  report  said  con- 
cerning the  genei'al  type  and  behavior 
of  such  pavements. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  that  ex- 
periment be  made  with  wood  block ; 
how-ever,  we  think  that  the  experimental 
pavement  should  be  confined  to  units  of 
one  mile  each  and  on  different  roads, 
and  that  the  experiment  be  limited  to 
three  miles  of  wood  paving.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  pavement  in  its  cost 
will  exceed  other  standard  types,  it  is 
thought  advisable  that  the  difference  in 
cost  be  taken  care  of  by  those  interested 
in  the  wood  block  pavement. 

HERE  ARE  MAIN  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As  a  general  recommendation,  your 
committee  recommends  that  on  grades 
and  sharp  curves  either  brick  or  Belgian 
blocks  be  employed;  that  if  a  Belgian 
block  pavement  can  be  laid  as  cheaply 
as  a  vitrified  brick  pavement  on  grades 
and   curves,    that    stone   blocks  be   em- 
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ployed  in  preference  to  brick,  as  it  will 
furnish  an  avenue  for  the  employment 
of  an  Oregon  product. 

Your  committee  further  recommends 
that  the  Warren  pavement  be  employed 
on  the  majority  of  the  mileage  for  the 
contemplated  hard  surface  improve- 
ments of  the  county. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  your 
committee  hesitated  somewhat  in  this 
recommendation  as  against  an  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement  of  the  Topeka  speci- 
fications, and  its  preference  for  Warren- 
ite  over  Topeka  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Topeka  pave- 
ment would  be,  measured  by  the  mini- 
mum period  of  fifteen  years,  which  your 
committee  believes  should  be  the  basis 
for  determining  the  maintenance  charge. 

If,  however,  a  pavement  of  the  Topeka 
specifications  is  to  be  considered,  the 
fjuestion  of  type  of  foundation  becomes 
an  important  one.  It  would  seem  to 
your  committee  that  this  pavement,  if 
requiring  a  new  foundation,  should  have 
a  foundation  of  either  a  concrete  base 
or  the  bituminous  base  which,  of  course, 
would  eliminate  a  crushed  rock  base. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  Topeka  specification 
pavement  were  to  be  used  on  the  roads 
at  the  present  time  improved  with  mac- 
adam, that  the  macadam  base  would  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  foundation  for  this 
pavement.  To  again  emphasize  the  point 
of  your  committee,  it  eliminates  asphal- 
tic concrete  of  the  Topeka  specifications 
and  gives  preference  to  Warrenite  pure- 
ly upon  the  ground  of  lack  of  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  probable  life 
;md  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  pavement 
of  the  Topeka  specifications. 

During  our  investigations  it  was  stat- 
ed to  us  by  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Warren  Bros,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
their  company,  when  their  pavement  was 
used,  not  to  exact  royalty  for  future 
flu.sh  coating  or  for  repairs  with  the 
Warren  mixture.  This,  of  course,  should 
be  reduced  to  contract  form  .so  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding 
upon  this  point.  The  opportunity  for 
the  county  to  avail  itself  of  such  privi- 
leges if  it  may  so  desire,  without  the 
payment  of  royalty,  of  course  is  of  vital 
importance. 


Your  conunittee  is  unable  to  reemii- 
mend  the  use  of  sheet  asphalt  pavement 
on  the  county  highways  owing  to  the  fact 
that  when  damp  it  is  extremely  slippery ; 
also,  your  committee  is  convinced  tliat 
the  cost  of  repairs  for  this  type  of  pavi'- 
ment  is  comparatively  high. 

Your  committee,  at  this  time,  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
of  a  separate  maintenance  contract  for 
the  pavements  after  tliey  are  once  laid, 
as  it  understands  that  this  matter  has 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  asking 
for  bids  for  maintenance  under  a  con- 
tract separate  from  the  specifications 
that  call  for  bids  for  original  construc- 
tion. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  JOHN  B.   YEON. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  takes 
this  opportunity  to  express  its  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Yeon,  roadmaster  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Yeon,  without  compensation,  is  giving 
all  of  his  time  and  abilities  to  this  very 
commendable  plan  of  constructing  a 
permanent  highway  system.  Your  com- 
mittee has  found  him  well  grounded  and 
infornu^d  on  the  subject  of  pavements, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  the  only  motive  Mr.  Yeon  has 
in  his  views  and  activities  is  that  of 
obtaining  the  very  best  pavement  for 
the  least  amount  of  money.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  the  cheapest  pavement  in 
first  cost,  but  the  pavement  that  will 
ultimately  be  the  cheapest.  Whether 
Mr.  Yeon  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusions, 
whether  your  committee  is  mistaken  in 
its  conclusions,  can  only  be  revealed  by 
the  future. 

But,  of  this  we  are  certain — that 
everybod_y  concerned  in  this  paving 
prol)lem  who  is  entirely  disinterested 
has  been  and  is  now  seeking  to  get  the 
very  best  available  pavement  for  the 
county,  because  it  is  realized  that  in  so 
doing  the  county  will  be  furnishing  an 
object  lesson  which  will  be  an  incentive 
to  depart  from  the  ilnwise  policy  of  the 
past,  which  has  resulted  in  throwing 
money  away  for  useless  macadam  roads. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  MuLKEY,  Chairman, 
Rodney  L.  Glisan, 
Frank  McCrillis. 
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THE   NEXT   CONVENTION 


Suggested  Program. 


Oakland  Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  2  P.  'SI. — Opening  of 
Convention. 

Opening  Address. 

Address  of  Welcome  and  Reply. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Report  of  Cities,  by  roll  call. 

Cities  will  report  progress  during  year 
including  any  new  problems ;  speeches  to 
be  limited  to  three  minutes. 


Evening— 8  P.  INI. 
Reception  to  city  officials  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  8—9  A.  M. 

Meeting  at  Oakland  Auditorium  or 
Festival  Hall  on  Exposition  grounds. 

Question — Shall  the  delegates  meet  in 
one  body  or  in  departments? 

The  opening  speakers  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions), to  be  limited  to  a  five-minute 
opening  address,  so  as  to  permit  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  of  speaker  and  en- 
courage more  discussion  from  floor. 


Thur.sday,  Sept.  9 — California  Day. 
■  Delegations  from  the  different  cities 
and  towns  to  participate  in  the  parade 
by  automobile.  The  parade  is  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  Each  delega- 
tion of  city  officials  to  provide  their  own 
automobile  and  properly  decorate  the 
same  with  pennants  or  other  decorations 
showing  the  name  of  the  municipality 
represented.  The  autos  to  march  three 
or  four  abreast  and  to  taka  position  in 
line  in  alphabetical  order. 

Friday,  September  10 

Oakland  Auditorium.  9  A.  ]\I. 

Regular  Program  Continued. 

2  P.  :\r. 

Selection  of  next  place  of  meeting. 
Election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year. 
Unfinished  business. 
New  business. 


Saturday,  September  11. 

"Municipal  Day"  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

Reception  and  ceremonies  in  charge  of 
the  officials  of  the  Exposition. 

Evening  —  Ball  at  the  California 
Building. 

The  engineering  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed will  be  in  charge  of  Engineer  C. 
E.  Sloan  of  ilill  Valley  and  J.  J.  Jessup 
of  Berkeley. 

Health  Officers'  program  will  be  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Sawyer  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Browning  of 
Hayward. 

Program  of  the  Clerks'  Department 
is  in  charge  of  Harry  B.  Riley,  Clerk  of 
Long  Beach. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  inaugu- 
rated at  the  last  convention  a  certificate 
or  diploma  of  merit  will  be  granted  to 
the  city  clerk  exhibiting  the  best  record 
and  account  books;  honorable  mention 
for  the  best  of  those  participating. 

Those  who  have  already  consented  to 
participate  in  the  program  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  G.  Neibling,  City  Clerk  and  As- 
sessor of  Marysville;  Wallace  Hatch, 
University  of  California  Extension  Divi- 
sion; Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of 
the  American  City  Magazine  of  New 
York  City:  J.  F.  IByxbee,  Jr.,  City  En- 
gineer of  Palo  Alto;  Eric  Wold  of  Bur- 
lingame ;  John  L.  Keating,  president  of 
the  Lumbermens'  Trust  Company,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  on  California's  Im- 
proved Bond  Act  of  1915. 

Topics  suggested  for  discussion  by  Mr. 
Allen  H.  Wright : 

The  JIunieipal  Housing  Problem. 

Regulation  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance. 

Regulation  of  the  Jitney  Bus. 

By  T.  W.  Fowler : 

Street  Repairs. 

Disposal  of  Garbage  and  ^lethods  of 
Collection. 

Systems  of  Assessments  and  Taxation 
and  Business  Licenses. 

Parties  recently  invited  to  participate: 

Engineer  M.  M.  0  'Shaughness.v  of  San 
Francisco  and  City  Attorney  Stephens 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Usual  convention  rates  will  prevail  on 
all  railroads. 
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CITY  CLERKS  TAKE  NOTICE. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  inaugur- 
ated a  year  ago,  the  League  and  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  will,  at  the 
next  convention,  award  a  prize  to  the 
city  clerk  exhibiting  the  best  record 
books.  The  rules  governing  participa- 
tion will  be  mailed  direct  to  each  city 
clerk  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


CALIFORNIA  DAY  AT  THE  EXPO- 
SITION. 
It  is  expected  that  September  9tli,  Ad- 
mis.sion  Day,  which  will  probably  be 
known  as  California  Day  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  will  be  celebrated  this 
year  as  never  before.  The  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West  are  making  the  most 
elaborate  preparations,  and  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge,  it  was  voted  unan- 
imously to  invite  the  city  ofScials  attend- 
ing the  convention  of  the  League  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grand  parade  to  be  held 
on  Admission  Day.  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  suggested  each  municipal  dele- 
gation will  ride  in  an  automobile,  and 
those  who  are  arranging  to  attend  the 
next  convention  of  the  League  are  re- 
([uested  to  bring  half  a  dozen  pennants 
liearing  the  name  of  their  city  or  town 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  ma- 
chine in  which  they  will  ride.  The  par- 
ade will  start  from  the  Embarcadero  at 
the  foot  of  ^Market  Street  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Native  Sons  and  city 
officials,  will  be  distinctly  military  in 
character.  Each  delegation  of  city  offi- 
cials will  take  its  place  in  line  in  alpha- 
betical order,  according  to  the  name  of 
the  city  or  town  represented.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  have  the  ma- 
chines travel  three  or  four  abreast.  Fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  proposed  celebra- 
tion and  parade  will  be  sent  by  letter. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NEXT  CON- 
VENTION. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Percy  V.  Long,  City  Attorney 
of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, July  28.  Representatives  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  were  also  in  at- 
tendance. Arrangements'  for  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion, which  will  be  held  in  Oakland  dur- 
ing the  week  of  September  6,  were  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  those  present.  Every 
efliort  will  be  made  to  have  the  program 
of  unusual  interest  this  year.  It  was 
decided  that,  with  few  exceptional  cases, 
the  leading  speakers  should  be  urged  to 
condense  their  remarks  into  five  or  ten- 
minute  talks,  so  as  to  encourage  the  ask- 
ing of  questions  and  more  impromptu 
discussion  from  the  floor.  The  speakers 
whose  purpose  it  will  be  to  open  the 
discussion  on  any  given  question  are  to 
be  respectfully  reminded  that  the  dele- 
gates are  after  ideas  and  not  simply 
words.  The  arrangements  provide  for 
the  closing  of  the  session  on  Friday,  but 
the  Exposition  officials  have  designated 
Saturday,  September  11,  as  "Municipal 
Day,"  and  they  intend  arranging  special 
exercises  for  the  occasion.  Therefore 
those  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  next 
convention  are  urged  to  make  arrani^c- 
ments  for  staying  the  entire  week.  Dur- 
ing the  week  following,  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Good  Roads  Congress  will  meet  at 
the  Oakland  Auditorium.  The  officials 
of  tlie  Congress  have  secured  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  the  United  States 
to  address  the  body  on  the  good  roads 
question,  and  many  city  engineers  will 
undoubtedly  desire  to  remain  over  andj 
attend  this  congress. 
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THE    PAN-AMERICAN    ROAD    CONGRESS 


The  Pan- American  Road  Congress  will 
I  convene  ^londay,  September  13,  at  "The 
Municipal  Auditorium,"  Oakland,  Cal. 
I  The  Congress  will  be  called  to  order  and 
the  opening  address  made  by  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Gates,  Governor  of  Vermont 
and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress.  Addresses  of  wel- 
come will  then  be  made  by  Hon.  Hiram 
W.  -Johnson,  Governor  of  California, 
Hon.  John  L.  Davie,  Mayor  of  Oakland, 
and  Hon.  James  A.  Barr,  Director  of 
Congresses  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national E.xposition.  Responsive  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  George  W.  Till- 
son,  president  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  and  by  Fairfax 
Harrison,  president  of  the  American 
Highway  Association. 

Exclusive  of  the  opening  and  closing 
sessions  there  will  be  eight  sessions  de- 
voted to  the  presentation  of  papers  on 
various  subjects,  and  their  discussions. 
There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  papers, 
each  of  which  has  been  prepared  by  some 
authority  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
concerning  which  his  paper  treats.  The 
discussions  which  follow  will  be  led  by 
Road  Builders  and  Engineers  of  high 
standing  who  have  been  carefully  chosen 
by  the  committee  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing out  to  the  fullest  extent  all  possible 
information  on  the  sub.iect  under  dis- 
cussion. The  set  discussions  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  from  the  floor  of  the 
Congress. 

About  forty  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  Road  and  Paving  subjects  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  already 
accepted  designations  on  the  program, 
which  fact  assures  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  intelligent  treatment  of  all  sub- 
jects presented.  The  Pan-American  Road 
Congress  of  1915  is  expected  to  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  road  and  paving 
construction  of  the  immediate  future. 

Information  as  to  details  of  the  Con- 
gress can  be  secured  from  local  repre- 
sentatives, of  whom  a  large  number  have 
been  and  are  being  appointed  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  or  by  addressing 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  as 
follows:  Governor  Charles  W.  Gates, 
Chairman,  Franklin,  Vt. ;  ilayor  W.  W. 
Crosby,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
James    H.     MacDonald,     New    Haven, 


Conn.;  J.  E.  Pennybacker,  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  E.  L. 
Powers,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Among  the  acceptances  already  re- 
ceived from  those  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Program,  are  the  following: 
L.  W.  Page,  Director,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Public  Roads;  S.  E.  Bradt,  Secretary  Il- 
linois Highway  Commission;  Henry  S. 
Graves,  Chief  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry ; 
Col.  E.  A.  Stevens,  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Roads,  New  Jersey;  A.  N. 
Johnson,  Bureau  of  ^Municipal  Research, 
New  York  City;  William  R.  Roy,  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  Washington ; 
Paul  D.  Sargent,  Chief  Engineer,  Maine 
Highway  Commission;  Geo.  W.  Cooley, 
State  Highway  Engineer,  Minnesota  ;  W. 
S.  Gearhart,  State  Highway  Engineer, 
Kansas;  N.  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer, 
Board  of  Estimate  and  App  't.  New  York 
City;  J.  F.  Witt,  Dallas,  Texas;  A.  B. 
Fletcher,  State  Highway  Engineer,  Cali- 
fornia; Prof.  L.  S.  Smith,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  A.  D.  Williams,  Chief  Road 
Engineer,  West  Virginia ;  F.  F.  Rogers, 
.  State  Highway  Commissioner,  ilichigan ; 
E.  R.  Morgan,  State  Road  Engineer, 
Utah;  W.  D.  Uhler,  Chief  Engineer, 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Department ; 
Curtis  Hill.  City  Engineer,  Kansas  Citv, 
Mo.;  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  En- 
gineer, San  Francisco;  S.  D.  Gilbert, 
Auditor,  State  Highway  Commission, 
New  York;  H.  E.  Breed,  First  Deputy 
State  Highway  Commission,  New  York; 
T.  W.  MacDonald,  State  Highway  En- 
gineer, Iowa ;  Lamar  Cobb,  State  En- 
gineer, Arizona ;  Prevost  Hubbard,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt,  State  Geologist,  North  Carolina ; 
Henry  Welles  Durham,  formerly  High- 
way Engineer,  Borough  of  i\Ianhattan, 
New  York  City;  G.  P.  Coleman,  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  Virginia ;  H.  J. 
Knelling,  County  Highway  Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  A.  W.  Dean. 
Chief  Engineer,  Jlassachusetts  Highway 
Commission;  W.  H.  Council,  Chief, 
Highway  Bureau,  Philadelphia :  W.  A. 
McLean,  Chief  Engineer,  Ontario  High- 
way Commission;  W.  D.  Sohier,  Chair- 
man ^Massachusetts  Highway  Commis- 
sion; James  H.  MacDonald,  formerly 
Highway  Commissioner  of  Connecticut. 
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CALIFORNIA    CITIES    SHOW    LARGE    DECREASE    IN 
1914   EXPENDITURES 


Sacramento,  June  25tli. — A  compari- 
son of  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the 
cities  and  towns  of  California  for  the 
years  of  1913  and  1914  has  just  been 
made  by  State  Controller  John  S.  Cham- 
bers. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  clas- 
sifications are  used  and  appear  as  fol- 
lows : 

1913  19H 

General  Government $5,069,528.12  $4,797,679.58 

Protection  to  life,   health  and 

property 8,761,122.75  9,417,071.98 

Conservation  of  Health 479,738.52  455,118.26 

Sanitation 2,716,346.89  3,474,535.02 

Hishways 7,668,050.40  7,G22,9,s:!.7ll 

Recreation 2,064,474.63  2,12s,!l44  ii4 

Charities  and  Corrections 796,604.45  l,174,5:i4  71 

Education 3,414,284.96  4,275,430.32 

Miscellaneous 1,451,751.11'  3,542,138.38 

Public  Service  Enterprises  (wa- 
ter and  light  plants,  etc.). .  .28,572,069.76  13,558,890.09 
Interest  on  bonds  and  debts. . . .  3,865,526.90  4,503,860.32 
Redemption  of  bonds  and  debts  1,862,382.75  2,470,080.68 
Payments  tor  object  of  trust. .. .  276,999.76  232,178.45 
Receipts  in  error,  etc 90,378.36  222,282.55 

Total $67,089,259.36      $58,175,734.68 

The  apparently  excessive  expenditures 
on  the  public  service  enterprises  for  1913 
are  aecoi;nted  for  by  the  number  of 
bonds    issued    and    expended    for   new 


plants  and  the  remodeling  of  old  ones, 
and  explains  the  lower  total  for  1914. 
Last  year  was  exceptional.  The  year 
1913  showed  disbursements  of  .$67,089,- 
259.36  as  against  $53,251,005.27  for  1912 
and  $43,808,965.13  for  1911. 

The  comparisons  are  made  on  a  basis 
of  208  towns  and  cities  for  1913  against 
212  for  1914. 

"As  I  recently  stated  in  commenting 
upon  the  growth  of  revenue,"  said  Con- 
troller Chambers,  "California  cities  and 
towns  are  undergoing  an  experience  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  cities  and  towns  else- 
where. Where  there  are  disbursements, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  revenue  with 
which  to  meet  them.  Excessive  revenue 
leads  to  extravagance,  but  the  growth  in 
expenditures  during  the  past  few  years 
has  not  been  due  to  this  cause,  but  to 
increasing  population,  adding  to  the 
problems  of  government,  the  demamls 
by  the  people  for  higher  grade  serviic, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  assumption 
by  governments  of  many  functions  for- 
merly not  performed  by  them." 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  wiU  be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg'on,  Washingi;on,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building,  San  Prancisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  usingr.  City  attorneys  are 
nrired  to   make   free   use   of  this   service. 

Wires,  Conduits,  etc,  adopting  specifications  for  underground.  Anaheim,  86-a. 
Vehicles,  regulating  parking,  standing  and  operation  of.     Santa  Ana,  86-b. 
Vehicle  operator,  prohibiting  smoking  of.    Santa  Ana,  86-b. 
Laundry  work,  fixing  license  of,  amending.    Los  Gatos,  86-d,  92-b. 
Building,  granting  railroad  company  to  erect.     Upland,  86-e. 
Highway,  permitting  supervisors  to  construct  within  city  limits.     Rialto,  86-f. 
Water  Supply,  excess  mav  be  sold  outside  of  corporate  limits.     Burlingame, 
86-g. 

Sheep,   regulating  raising,   grazing   and   herding    sheep    within    the    county, 
amending.     Lassen  County,  87-a,  91-e. 

Automobiles,  licensing  and  regulating  the  operation   of  for  hire   and  piililic 
transportation.     South  San  Francisco,  87-b. 

Buildings,  relating  to  the  numbering  of.     Rialto,  87-c. 

Building  Ordinance.     South  Pasadena,  S7-d. 
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Awnings,   an  emergency  ordinance  prohibiting  the   construction  and  mainte- 
nance.    Livermore,  87-e. 

Bathing  Suits,  prohibiting  persons  over  12  years  of  age  from  wearing  on  streets. 
Coronado,  87-f. 

Streets,  regulating  traffic  on.     Chico,    89-c.      San    Diego,    90-b.     Huntington 
Beach,  88-a.     San  Rafael,  88-e. 

Water  Rates,  fixing.      Placerville,  88-b. 

Automobiles,  regulating  parking  of.     Venice,  88-d. 

Stables,  Corrals,  etc.,  prohibiting  the  keeping    of    within    residence  district. 
Sierra  Madre,  88-c. 

Game,  to  provide  for  the  better  protection  of.     Solano  County,  88-f.     Napa 
County,  89-f. 

Engineer,  prescribing  duties  and  fixing  amount  of  official  bond.    Berkeley,  88-g. 

Business  Licenses,  establishing  (amending).    San  Diego,  89-a. 

Water  Service  and  Rates,  relating  to.    San  Diego,  89-b. 

Fire  Company,  providing  for  the  organization  of.    Anaheim,  89-e. 

Assessment,  electing  to  have  independent  assessment  made  by  assessor.     Ala- 
meda, 90-a. 

Liquors,  licensing  and  regulating  traffic  of.    Amending.     South  San  Francisco, 
90-d. 

Fruit,  requiring  the  registration  of  person  packing.     Tulare  County,  90-c. 

Wires,  Poles,  etc.,  granting  right  to  place  and  erect  and  lay  underground  con- 
ductors for  wires.    South  San  Francisco,  90-e. 

Plumbing,   regulating  plumbing  and  sewer  connections.     Huntington  Beach, 
91-a. 

Street,  closing  and  abandoning.  Albany,  91-b. 

Highways,  governing  traft'ie  on.    San  Mateo  County,  91-c. 

Orientals,  prohibiting  leasing  property  to  Orientals  in  a  cei'tain  part  of  town. 
Winters,  91-d. 

Street  Work,  regulating  by  private  contract.    Santa  Ana,  92-a. 

Gas,  prescribing  quality  to  be  sold.    Sacramento,  92-d. 

Water  Rates,  fixing.     Sacramento,  92-e. 

Gas  Rates,  fixing.     Sacramento,  92-f. 

Sewage  Disposal,  relating  to.    San  Bruno,  93-a. 

Animals,  prohibiting  from  running  at  large  or  from  being  staked  on  public 
streets.    San  Bruno,  93-b. 

Liquors,  rcgnlating  selling  of.    San  Bruno,  93-e. 

Signs  and  Bill  Boards,  regulating  construction,  use  and  maintenance  of.     Sac- 
ramento, 94-b. 

Electricity,  fixing  rate  of.    Sacramento,  94-a. 

Signs-Billboards,  regulating  construction  of.    Amending.    Sacramento,  93-d. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Accepted  Streets  (I'al.) — "Wlu-re  a  city  by  ordinance  had  accepted  an  avenue 
as  a  public  street,  aud  had  the  right  to  order  its  improvement,  an  abutting 
owner  wlio  remained  sileut  when  the  worli  was  being  done,  aud  presented 
no  objection  was  not  estopped  from  coutesting  the  contractor's  right  to  col- 
lect from  him  after  the  work  was  completed. 

(Cal.) — Under  Vi'ooman  Act,  section  20,  providing  for  the  city's  ac- 
ceptance of  public  streets,  and  in  view  of  Civ.  Code,  section  498,  an  ordi- 
nance accepting  a  public  street  held  valid.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co  v 
Jurgens,  1-19  P.  560. 

Annexation  (Idaho)— Laws  1899,  p.  109,  section  9,  prescribing  what  land  shall 
be  treated  as  contiguous  to  a  city  or  town,  for  purposes  of  annexation,  held 
not  amended  or  repealed  by  Laws  1905,  p.  391,  prescribing  the  method  for 
annexing  adjaceut  territory  to  cities,  towns,  or  villages.  Sanders  v.  Citv  of 
Coeur  D'Alene,  149  P.  290. 

That  a  railroad  right  of  way  200  feet  wide  intervened  between  a  city 
and  land  sought  to  be  annexed  did  not  prevent  such  territory  from  being 
contiguous  territory  within  Laws  1899,  p.  109,  section  9,  authorizing  an- 
uexation  of  territory.     Id. 

Change  of  Grade  (Wash.) — Owners  of  property  improved  with  reference  to 
jiaper  grade  of  street  held  entitled  to  damages  when  different  grade  was 
established.     City  of  Spokane  v.  Onstine,  149  P.  1. 

Contracts  (Idaho) — Rev.  Codes,  section  255,  prohibits  municipal  officers  from 
being  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  them  in  their  official  capacity 
with  their  municipalitj'.    CoUman  v.  Wanamaker,  149  P.  292. 

Nuisance  (Kan.) — A  merry-go-round  and  appurtenances,  permitted  to  be  on 
the  street,  held  a  public  nuisance  rendering  the  city  liable  for  injuries  re- 
sulting therefrom.     Malchow  v.  City  of  Leoti,  149  P.  687. 

The  use  of  the  streets  by  a  merry-go-round  with  the  assent  of  a  city 
for  the  benefit  of  a  commercial  club  held  an  invitation  to  the  public  to  pat- 
ronize the  attraction  and  one  injured  by  an  explosion  of  lubricating  glass 
on  engine  may  recover  of  city.    Id. 

Negligence  (Wash.) — A  motorman  in  charge  of  a  street  car  is  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  a  traveler  will  use  due  care  for  his  own  safety,  and  need  not 
stop  the  ear  until  he  sees  the  other  in  apparent  danger.  Arpagaus  v.  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co.,  149  P.  346. 

A  motorman  is  entitled  to  assume  that  a  traveler  on  a  highway  will 
not  turn  abruptly  in  front  of  a  moving  car.     Id. 

Referendum  (Or.) — Under  Const,  article  4,  section  la,  relating  to  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  article  11,  section  2,  relating  to  amendment  of  charters, 
no  municipal  ordinance  can  be  adopted  which  is  not  within  the  power 
granted  b}^  the  city  charter,  though  the  ordinance  and  charter  are  adopted 
by  the  same  body.    Robertson  v.  City  of  Portland,  149  P.  545. 

Street  Improvements  (Wash.) — City,  after  assessing  benefits  for  cost  of  street 
iuipnivement  without  including  damages  from  change  of  grade,  held  auth- 
iii'ized  by  a  later  proceeding  to  assess  benefits  to  pay  such  damages.  City 
of  Spokane  v.  Onstine,  149  P.  1. 

Unsafe  Sidewalks  (Old.) — Unless  a  city  has  itself  made  a  sidewalk  unsafe,  it 
is  not  liable  for  an  unsafe  condition  of  which  it  has  no  notice.  City  of 
Woodward  v.  Bowder,  149  P.  138. 
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Areata  has  called  a  special  election  for 
Aug.  17  to  enlarge  the  city  limits;  this  will 
increase  the  population  at  once  to  about  350. 

Bakersfield  will  shortly  hold  a  $200,000 
bond  election  for  six  parks. 

Berkeley  received  bids  July  20  for  con- 
structing a  6-inch  vitrified  ironstone  pipe 
sewer  on  Russell  Street.  A  revision  of  the 
street  lighting  system  is  being  contemplated. 

Brawley  may  shortly  install  an  electrical 
fire  alarm  system.  Bids  will  shortly  be  re- 
ceived for  the  improvement  of  Plaza  Street 
and  Main  Street;  work  to  consist  of  paving 
with  bitulithic. 

Burbank  will  soon  receive  bids  for  con- 
struction of  electric  light  plant  to  cost  about 
$25,000. 

Burlingame  received  bids  July  20  for  con- 
struction of  several  bridges. 

Colton  received  bids  July  24  for  manual 
training  equipment,  hardwood  lumber,  lino- 
leum and  window  shades. 

Compton  has  voted  bonds  for  construction 
of  a  sanitary  sewer  system.  Bids  will  be  re- 
ceived August  3  for  improving  portion  of 
JIain  Street  by  paving.  An  ordinance  has 
been  passed  providing  for  $70,000  bond  elec- 
tion for  sewers. 

Corona  may  install  an  electric  light  plant; 
a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  ,the  scheme.  Citizens 
are  endeavoring  to  secure  $3000  by  popular 
subscription  for  the  construction  of  a  swim- 
ming pool. 

Daly  City  has  commenced  preliminary 
steps  for  a  lot  of  street  work. 

Dinuba  grammar  school  will  shortly  call  an 
election  for  additional  school  facilities.  Bids 
will  shortly  be  received  for  the  construction 
of  a  Carnegie  library. 

East  San  Diego  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  a  sewer  system  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
Bids  were  received  on  July  19  for  improving 
nine  blocks  on  Hugo  Avenue. 

El  Centre  has  passed  an  ordinance  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  $250,000  bonds  for 
sewers.  An  election  will  be  held  shortly  to 
vote  $35,000  for  a  county  jail  and  $150,000 
for  a  courthouse. 


Elko,  Nev.,  will  hold  a  special  election  to 
vote  $30,000  for  sewers. 

Eugene,  Ore.,  is  considering  plans  for  in- 
stallation of  auxiliary  steam-driven  power 
plant  in  connection  with  the  municipal  plant. 
City  council  is  considering  petition  to  pave 
portion  of  Lawrence  Avenue. 

Fresno  may  install  electroliers  around  and 
through  the  walks  of  the  Court  House  Park. 
Bids  will  be  received  August  2  for  construc- 
tion of  artificial  stone  sidewalk  on  portion 
of  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Glendale  may  install  ornamental  lighting 
standards  along  portion  of  Brand  Avenue. 
Resolution  has  been  passed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  portion  of  Canada  Boulevard,  by 
construction  of  cement  curbs  and  gutters, 
corrugated  iron  culverts,  tile  drainage  sys- 
tem, grading  and  paving. 

Hanford.  Bids  will  be  received  by  the 
supervisors  until  August  2  for  300,000  tons 
of  crushed  rock  to  be  used  on  the  county 
highways. 

Hayward  may  hold  a  bond  election  to  es- 
tablish a  municipal  water  system. 

Hemet  trustees  want  to  purchase  a  50,000 
gallon  water  tank. 

Huntington  Beach  received  bids  July  5  for 
construction  of  a  lot  of  sewers.  Union  High 
School  received  bids  July  10  for  construc- 
tion of  Manual  Training  building;  estimated 
cost,  $10,000. 

Huntington  Park  school  trustees  will  hold 
a  $48,000  bond  election  August  2  to  build  a 
new  school  house. 

Kingsburg.  Supervisors  have  decided  that 
county  will  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  paving 
of  the  State  highway  within  the  city  limits 
of  Kingsburg. 

Lindsay  has  commenced  proceedings  for 
the  paving  of  about  twenty-two  blocks  of 
streets. 

Lodi  may  install  a  number  of  auxiliary 
pumping  plants. 

Loomis  has  called  public  meetings  to  or- 
ganize to  oil  all  roads  leading  from  that 
town. 

Los   Angeles   may   hold   a   $2,750,000   bond 
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election  to  build  roads.  Board  of  Freehold- 
ers are  framing  a  new  charter. 

Manhattan  Beach  has  passed  resolution  for 
installation  of  ornamental  lighting  posts  on 
a  numher  of  streets. 

Maricopa  has  voted  $15,000  for  a  high 
school. 

Martinez  may  issue  $40,000  bonds  for  fire 
protection. 

Monrovia.  A  cross-country  boulevard  may 
be  constructed  in  the  near  future  between 
Monrovia  and  El  Jlonte;  estimated  cost 
about  $70,000. 

Nevada  City  has  passed  resolution  order- 
ing construction  of  more  than  a  mile  of  side- 
walks. 

Ontario  will  construct  new  swimming  pool 
on  the  high  school  grounds  at  cost  of  about 
$C,000. 

Pasadena.  Property  owners  in  central 
part  of  city  have  petitioned  city  council  to 
change  the  old-fashioned  ornamental  lights 
to  single  standard  hydrogen  lamps.  Orna- 
mental lights  will  be  installed  on  portion  of 
Woodland  Rd.  The  water  department  wants 
to  purchase  a  liquid  chlorine  sterilization 
apparatus.  Fire  chief  wants  city  to  make 
provision  in  new  budget  for  purchase  of  an- 
other automobile  pumping  engine,  auto 
chemical  and  hose,  fire  hydrants,  machinery 
for  shop,  chemical  hose  and  hose-testing 
pumps. 

Pomona  has  been  petitioned  by  chamber  of 
commerce  to  appropriate  $5000  for  chamber 
of  commerce  building. 

Porterville  has  ordered  the  improvement 
of  Belleview  Avenue,  Morton  Street  and 
Grand  Avenue. 

Red  Bluff.  State  Highway  Commission  has 
ordered  survey  of  Red  Bluff-Susanville  road, 
and  construction  work  will  shortly  com- 
mence. A  bond  issue  for  $90,000  is  under 
contemplation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
T^nion  High  School. 

Redlands  has  made  appropriations  in  the 
budget  for  $53,000  to  be  used  for  street 
lighting,  flushing  streets,  purchase  of  road 
roller  and  oil. 

Redwood  City  has  voted  to  purchase  auto- 
mobile chemical  and  modern  fire  fighting 
apparatus. 

Rialto  will  have  sidewalks  constructed  on 
S.  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 


Richmond  received  bids  July  10  for  im- 
proving portion  of  10th  Street  by  paving  with 
bitulithic  pavement,  construction  of  concrete 
curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks. 

Rio  Vista  received  bids  July  15  for  im- 
proving Front  Street  by  grading,  construct- 
ing asphaltic  concrete  pavement,  construct- 
ing curbs,  gutters,  round  corners  and  cross- 
walk aprons,  five  concrete  box  inlets,  cor- 
rugated pipe  drains  and  corrugated  iron  pipe 
culverts. 

Sacramento  received  bids  July  20  for  con- 
struction of  a  trunk  line  sewer. 

San  Anselmo  Is  having  preliminary  plans 
prepared  for  street  and  sewer  work. 

San  Bernardino  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  a  $210,000  bond  electjon  to  be  held 
September  7  to  vote  bonds  for  a  city  liall 
and  auditorium.  Bids  will  be  received  .Au- 
gust 2  for  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs  on 
portion  of  H  Street.  Bids  were  received  on 
July  19  for  improving  portion  of  Fourth 
Avenue  by  paving  and  constructing  cement 
sidewalks. 

San  Bruno  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
the  completion  of  the  present  sewer  system. 

San  Diego  received  bids  July  12  for  im- 
provement of  portion  of  Kansas  Street.  Bids 
were  received  July  2fi  for  construction  of 
South  septic  tanks  of  the  La  Jolla  sewer 
system. 

San  Jacinto  has  voted  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent water  tank  with  a  100,000-gallon  tank-. 

San  Rafael  will  vote  on  August  20  on  prop- 
osition of  issuing  $3,000,000  bonds  for  a 
water  system. 

Santa  Ana  is  contemplating  the  paving  and 
curbing  of  East  First  Street. 

Santa  Barbara  received  bids  July  15  for 
construction  of  eighty  blocks  of  sewers, 
ranging  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  On  Au- 
gust 12,  bids  will  be  received  for  improving 
portion  of  West  Boulevard  by  paving,  con- 
structing cement  curbs  and  gutters.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
library  building. 

Sausalito  is  putting  down  2%  miles  of 
hard  surface  pavement.  Bids  have  been  let 
for  part  construction  of  a  $3,000  electrolier 
system.  A  bond  election  will  be  called  In 
the  near  future  for  the  erection  of  a  town 
hall.  Several  miles  of  residential  boulevards 
are  planned.  Sewer  system  at  north  end  ot 
town  has  been  completed  and  one  for  the 
central  part  of  town  is  in  course  of  construe- 
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tion:  bids  will  shortly  be  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewer  system  at  the  southern 
lend  of  the  town;   estimated  cost  of  the  sys- 

Uem  about  $12,000. 

i 

Stockton  received  bids  July  27  for  construc- 
I  tion  of  story  and  half  brick  and  frame  fire 
;  engine  house.  Resolution  has  been  passed 
1  for  improvement  of  portion  of  Sutter  Street, 
Commerce  Street  and  Miner  Avenue  by  con- 
structing concrete  curbs  and  gutters.  Bids 
were  received  July  20  for  paving  and  grad- 
ing portion  of  new  City  Park.  On  July  13 
i  bids  were  received  for  constructing  vitrified 
I  clay  pipe  sewers  on  several  streets.  Bids 
I  were  received  on  July  30  tor  constructing  a 
storm  sewer  on  portion  of  East  Street.  On 
July  27  bids  were  received  for  improving 
portion  of  Weber  and  Miner  Avenues,  Mar- 
ket, Commerce,  Sonora,  Church,  Washington, 
Sutter  and  San  Joaquin  Streets. 

St.  Maries,  Idaho,  will  shortly  hold  an  elec- 
tion to  vote  $37,000  for  extension  of  the 
water  works. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  passed  resolution 
creating  Improvement  District  No.  .5507,  in 
which  a  street  lighting  system  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

Tulare  will  receive  bids  in  August  for  con- 
struction of  mountain  road  from  Three 
Rivers  to  Lemon  Cove  at  cost  of  about 
$25,000. 

Turlock  will  shortly  vote  $75,000  bonds  for 
a  new  union  high  school. 

Vacaville  received  bids  July  27  for  $18,000 
municipal  bonds. 

Vallejo  received  bids  July  19  for  a  five- 
passenger  automobile. 

Visalia  has  voted  $65,000  sewer  bonds  and 
$50,000  bonds  for  a  municipal  auditorium. 
Bids  will  be  received  August  4  for  improve- 
ment of  West  Main  Street  by  paving  and 
constructing  curbs  and  gutters. 

Whittier  has  awarded  contract  for  paving 
about  seven  blocks  of  streets.  The  city  will 
have  further  paving  done  within  the  near 
future. 

Yreka  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Bowers 
Rubber  Co.,  for  750  feet  of  fire  hose.  Con- 
tract has  been  awarded  for  pump  and  motor. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES. 
Alameda  County.    State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  July  19  for  paving  with 
Portland    cement    concrete    about   5.8    miles 
from  Livermore  to  Santa  Rita.    Bids  will  be 


received  August  2  for  grading  and  paving 
with  bitulithic,  county  roads  from  town  line 
of  Livermore  to  the  State  Highway,  in  Mur- 
ray Road  District. 

Colusa  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  July  26  for  surfacing  with 
asphalt  about  0.3  miles  through  Arbuckle. 

Fresno  County  will  receive  bids  August  5 
for  construction  of  mountain  road  2.7  miles 
in  length. 

Kern  County  may  purchase  a  lot  of  broken 
stone  in  the  open  market. 

Los  Angeles  County.  Huntington  Park 
School  District  will  hold  a  $48,000  school 
bond  election  August  2.  Bids  will  be  re- 
ceived August  9  for  improvement  of  portion 
of  Colorado  Street  and  Rose  Avenue  in  Road 
District  Number  One.  Bids  will  be  received 
August  2  for  construction  of  Plate  Girder 
Bridge  over  San  Gabriel  River. 

Marin  County.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion received  bids  July  26  for  grading  about 
4  miles  from  Burdell  to  St.  Vincent.  Bids 
will  be  received  August  3  for  supplying  elec- 
tric power  and  current  for  buildings  at 
County  Farm;  also  for  supplying  court  house 
electric  current  and  gas. 

Monterey  County.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission received  bids  July  26  for  paving  with 
Portland  cement  concrete  about  11.7  miles 
from  Greenfield  to  Camphora. 

Napa  County  received  bids  July  27  for  con- 
structing bridge  across  Chiles  Creek.  On 
July  14  bids  were  received  for  construction 
of  steel  and  concrete  bridge  in  Conn  Valley 
near  Metzner  Place.  Bids  were  received 
July  27  for  building  a  highway  bridge  across 
a  small  creek  through  Pope  Valley  to  Wal- 
ters Springs.  On  same  date  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  building  a  stone  arch  bridge 
across  creek  on  county  road  leading  from 
Pope  Valley  to  Walters  Springs. 

Orange  County  supervisors  have  set  Au- 
gust 10  as  date  to  vote  on  forniation  of  light- 
ing district  at  Buena  Park.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived July  27  for  improvement  of  Santiago 
Boulevard  Road.  On  July  20  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  improvement  of  Garden-Grove- 
Westminster  Road.  Bids  will  be  received 
on  August  4  for  improvement  of  Yorba  Linda 
Road. 

Placer  County.  Loomis  residents  have  de- 
cided to  improve  all  roads  leading  out  of  that 
town  by  oiling  at  cost  of  about  $600.00. 
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Riverside  County  received  bids  July  6  for 
improvement  of  Route  7  (Alessandro  Boule- 
vard to  Moreno  Hills),  by  grading  and  con- 
structing concrete  paving. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County.  State  Highway 
Commission  received  bids  July  26  for  paving 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  about  ten 
miles  from  Atascadero  Creek  to  Paso 
Robles. 

San  Mateo  County  has  set  aside  $48,000 
for  highway  construction.  Bids  will  be  re- 
ceived August  2  for  grading  and  partially 
macadamizing  14.825  miles  of  highway  in 
Fifth  Road  District.  Bids  will  be  received 
on  same  date  for  constructing  bridge  over 
Robinson  Creek. 

Santa  Barbara  County  will  shortly  call  an 
election  to  vote  $100,000  for  a  county  hos- 
pital. State  Highway  Commission  received 
bids  July  26  tor  grading  about  11.4  miles 
from  Gaviota  Pass  to  Zaca  Station. 

Santa  Clara  County.  State  Highw-ay  Com- 
mission received  bids  July  19  for  paving 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  about  8.9 
miles  from  Los  Gates  to  San  Jose. 


Sutter  County.  Live  Oak  has  voted  $5,000 
for  an  addition  to  the  present  school  build- 
ing. 

Tehama  County  will  re-advertise  for  bids 
for  construction  of  three  bridges  across  the 
San  Sloughs,  near  Red  Bluff.  Right  of  way 
has  been  obtained  for  unbroken  route  for 
State  Highway. 

Tulare  County  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
concrete  bridge  over  Kings  River  near  Kings- 
burg  at  estimated  cost  of  about  $18,000. 

Ventura  County  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  sprinkling  system  for  Bardsdale  District 
to  consist  of  pipe  lines,  tanks  and  pumping 
plant.  Plans  are  also  being  prepared  for 
bridges  and  culverts  in  Road  Districts  7  and 
8.  An  election  will  be  held  August  24  to 
vote  $1,000,000  for  providing  108  miles  of 
macadam  or  concrete  pavements. 

Yolo  County  is  contemplating  the  calling  of 
a  $189,000  bond  election  to  build  roads. 

Yuba  County  received  bids  July  14  for 
construction  of  three  concrete  bridges  as  fol- 
lows: Best  Slough,  120  feet  long;  Dry 
Creek,  200  feet  long,  and  Grasshopper  Creek, 
80  feet  long. 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

MUNICIPAL   BONDS 


ALSO  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS  ISSUED 
UNDER  THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

"Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915" 


LUMBERMENS  TRUST  COMPANY 


OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $600,000 


GILBERT  W.  SMITH, 

Manager  San  Francisco  Office 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


511   Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor  M.  V.  FULLER,  Associate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  IS  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
m  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

•    A    Tfie 

Amencaa 
City 

87  NASSAU  STREET  320  MARKET  STREET  327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 

New  York  City  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chicago,  III. 

In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 

Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"   when  writing:  for  catalogs. 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write  for  Catalogs.      Mention   Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation   of  city  officials  where  advertia- 
Ing  for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311   California  St., 
S.  F. 

Asphalt  Machinery 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

Warren  Brothers  Company,   Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California  Brick   Co.,   Phelan  Bldg.,   S.   F. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  P. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 
Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete   Mixers 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 

Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Conduits 

Pierson,  Roedlng  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb    Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
V.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  P. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  P. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

J.    W.    Blair.   461   Market   St.,   S.   P.;    209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Flushers — Street  J 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P.  I 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  P. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St., 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St., 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Unit 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P. 
S.  P. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics  Institute  Bldg.,   S.   F. 
Sloan  &  Robson.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    P. 

Municipal    Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co., 


S.F. 

S.  P. 


A.,  311  California  St, 


251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Water  Works 

Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 
J.   W.    Blair,    461    Market    St.,    S.    P.;    209 

Union   League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  143  lltli  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 
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Road    Machinery 

I     Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
j     A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
:     Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rock  Crushers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

S.  F. 
N.  Clarli  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Worlds,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co., Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 


Street  Sweepers 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St., 


S.  P. 


Water  Meters 

Neptune  .Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.   P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Cise  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDE.N'T  DISC 

Over   128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTL.A.ND,  SEATTLE, 
SPOKANE,  SAN   DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  41  li  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Garbage 

Successfully 

Burned 


at 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


READ     THIS 


This  work  was  accomplished 
under  most  critical  engineering 
observations  in  the  Hearst 
Memorial  Mining  Building, 
State  University  of  California, 
during  March,  April  and  May, 
1915. 

IT  IS  SMOKELESS 

DUSTLESS,  FUMELESS 

IT  BURNS 

EVERYTHING! 

Plants  from  one  to  one  thousand 
tons  daily  capacity. 


I  Extract  from  the  report  of  investi- 
gation committee  of  city  council  of 
Fresno,  Gal.,  population  40,000 — , 
after  rejecting  all  other  plans  and 
schemes.) 

"In  regard  to  the  Hj^dro-Vacuum 
"plant,  which  received  our  special 
"attention,  we  wish  to  report  that 
"the  claims  for  complete  incinera- 
"tion  of  all  combustible  garbage, 
"the  reduction  of  tins  and  scrap  iron 
"to  molten  condition,  and  the  entire 
"absence  of  nuisance  from  smoke, 
"were  all  convincingly  demonstrated 
"  *  *  *  tfig  committee  recom- 
"rnends  that  the  proper  steps  bo 
"taken  to  enable  the  city  of  Fresno 
"to  advertise  for  the  construction  of 
"a  garbage  incinerator  embodying 
"the  features  and  guarantees  con- 
"  t  ained  in  the  proposal  of  the  Hy dro- 
" Vacuum  Smelting  Company." 


oil 


Hresno     saw     'em 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 
irsfCIIVERATOR     DEPARTMEINT 

Hydro-Vacuum    Smelting    Company 

MILLS   BUILDING,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when   writing  for  catalog 
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Pure  Iron  For 
Permanence 

The  excellence  of  the  old-time 
pure  irons  has  been  equalled  in 

ARMCO 

American    Ingot    Iron 

This  is  the  purest,  most  even  and  most  care- 
fully manufactured  iron  on  the  market  and 
therefore  the  most  durable  in  exposed  situations. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED 
CULVERT    COMPANY 

Armco  Iron  Culverts,  Gates  and  Siphons, 
Flumes,  Troughs  and  Well  Curbing. 


Los 

Angeles 


West 
Berkeley 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


WATER  METER  EXHIBIT 

PALACE    OF    MACHINERY 

San   Francisco  Office 

141    New  Montgomery  St. 

Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"    when   writing  for  catalogs 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GEINERA.U     CONTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ   BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of  • 
BRIDGES, 
WHARVES, 
BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

i'stablished 
May   11th.   1891 

General  Officeg:     11th  Floor,  WHITTELL    BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.   W.   McDonald,  President  James  H.    Hishop,   Vice-President 
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FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  [tank  Build  ng.   S\N    FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM    DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

.Audits,   I'^xaininaticin.s  and  S])ccial  Exaininatii>ns.      Accounting  Proredure; 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  System,s  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DURABILITY  -  ECONOMY  -  QUALITY 

CAST  pipp?  |2°;;„r 

IRON        M.  K   K  JL^      High  Pressure 


WATER  Fire  Protection  Irrigation  POWER 

GAS  Sewers  Culverts  PLANTS 

Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices:       | 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J.      T 

Northwestern  Bank  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore.  I 


Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 

Mention   "Pacific    Municipalities"    when   writing  for  catalogs. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    MORSE    DESTRUCTOR    FURNACE 

The  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical  Disposal  of  the  Garbage  and 
Refuse  of  Cities,  Towns,  Institutions  and  Pri\ate  Establishments. 

Address  \V.   F.   AlORSE,  00  West   Street,  New  \  orK  Citv 


Robert  W.  Hunt 


John  J.  Cone 


Jas,    C.   Hallstcd 


0.  W,  McXaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

Chicago  Pittsbure  St.  Louis  Montreal  Mexico  Citv  Seat 

Los  Angeles  Dallas 

251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK,PIPE. 
FIRE  PROOFING,ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS, FIRE  TILE,    ^^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,   ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


m 


^< 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL 


^v 


P^^^^ OFFICE-- 

■  IWIM  CROCKER  BLD6..SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Mention  "Paciflc  Mur.iclpalttii 


i-hen  writing  for  catalogs. 


VOL.  XXIX. 


SEPTEMBER,    1915 


No.  9 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

LEAGUE  OF  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  MUNICIPALITIES 

OREGON  WASHINGTON  IDAHO 

THE  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  MONTANA 

AND 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 

mr  ''^  ■"" -...-..--..-. -         ^^ 


LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THIS   ISSUE 


W. 


Unique   Charter   Provisions - Lochiel   ^].   King 

Reduced    Railroad    Rates 

Error   in   Oakland's   Tax    Rate 

Eighteenth    Annual    Convention   of  the    League    of   California    Municipalities 
Program 

Second   California   Conference  on  City   Planning 

Department  of   Health   Officials - 

Municipal   Achievements  of  Oakland     

Formal  Opening  of  Pan-American  Road  Congress 

Value   of    Improvements    Bond    Act   of    1915 

Titles  of   New  Ordinances   Received 
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ENCiINl<:EUIXG  *  I3UII.13ING  *  CONTRACTIXO 


Publication   Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two   Dollar*   a   Year 
Single   Copy    25   Cent» 


Does  Your  City  Intend  Doing  Any  Street 
Work  Under  the 

''VROOMAN    ACT"? 


If  so,  have  you  a  Street  Superintendent's  Record? 


Records  of  all  Street  Work,  done  must  be 
kept  in  a  hooJi  provided  for  that  purpose. 


BE   CAREFUL   IN   SELECTING   THIS   BOOK 

The  Legality  Is  Very  Important  Get  One  Legally  Correct. 

THIS  COMPLETE  RECORD  $17.50  to  $40.00 

according  to  the  style  of  binding,  and  number 
of  sets  of  sheets  desired 


PVe  are  also  prepared  to  print  your  Street  Improvement  Bonds  and 
supply  the  necessary  Bond  Register. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Stationers  and  Printers 
251   BUSH   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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1  Here's  The  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 


SURFACE  THEM  WITH  BITULITHIC 

BITTTIiITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to   a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads 
in    a   number    of    cities    with    most    g'ratifying    results. 


lookina  towarj  Claruiiduu  Siivl-i,  L-unipl.-UM  .lua,-  i:.,  I'JU 

BITUIiIIHIC   surface   can   be   laid   on   old  macadam   and   give   entire   satisfaction. 
It   is   false    economy   to    keep   repairing'   your   old   macadam    roads   when   by    using   the 
old  macadam,   the  usefulness   of  which   as  a   road  for  travel  has   passed,   as   a   foundation 
for  the  BITUIiITHIC  pavement  you   save   the   expense   of   laying   a  new   concrete   founda- 
tion  and  stop   the   large   maintenance   cost   you   now   expend   yearly. 

It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good*  substantial  bituminous  surface  in  the  beginning  than 
to  have  cheap,  inferior  construction  which  has  to  be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after 
it  is  laid. 

Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  340  cities  throughoiit  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  adopted  BITUIiITHIC  as  the  standard  pavement  for  their   streets. 

Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years'  experience  in  the  street  paving 
industry. 

Bitulithic   Once — Bitulithic   Always. 
It  Is  the  Pavement  You  Are  Looking  For. 
Why   Not   Build    for   All   Time 
When   It   Costs   Very   Little   More. 
SPECirY  BITULITHIC. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 

WARREN   BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive    Offices:      Boston,   Mass. 
Bistiict  Offices: 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

SO   Church    St.  10  So.  La  Salle  St.  303  Main  St.  W^est.  926  California  Bldg. 

Portland,   Oregon,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 

Journal  Bldg.  204  Noll  Bldg. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  St.    Louis,   Mo., 

Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Bldg.       First    National   Bank    Bldg.       Railway    Exchange    Bldg. 
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The  Work  You  Have  Done 

in  your  present  position  will  decide 
whether  you  go  upward  or  downward 
when  the  next  change  occurs.  If 
you  have  been 

Building  For  The  Future 

by  constructing  efficient  and  durable 
streets,  roads,  bridges,  and  pipe  lines, 
you  have  been  also  a  worthy  architect 
of  your  own  fortune. 

Armco  Iron  Culverts 


are  an  element  of  lasting  street  and 
highway  construction.  Their  material 
is  the  purest,  most  even,  and  most 
durable  iron  on  the  market,  and  their 
record  of  service  is  beyond  challenge. 
Those  who  first  adopted  them  are 
now  their  strongest  advocates. 


California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 

FULL  AND  PART   CIRCLE   ARMCO  IRON 

CULVERTS,  FLUMES,  GATES,  TROUGHS 

AND    WELL    CURBING 


LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 

411    Leroy  Street  400  Parker  Street 
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Trident  Water  Meters 


MANUFACTURED  BV 


NEPTUNE   METER   CO. 


A  reproduction  of  our  booth  at  the  Palace  of  Machinery.  Section  No.  23  South,  Telephone  7000. 

Local  419,  P.  P.  I.  E. 

Be  sure  and  visit  our  booth  and  inspect  not  only  our  regular  make  of  Meters  but  our  new 

PROTECTUS  METER  FOR  FIRE  SERVICES 

The  Trident  Water  Meter  is  the  Only  Water  Meter 

used  in  the  Eicposition  Grounds.      Officially  adopted  in  competition  with  all  other  make  of  Meters. 


San  Francisco  Office 

320  MARKET  STREET 

PHONE  SUTTER  815 


Los  Angeles  Office 

4m  E  THIRD  STREET 
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PIPE 

TANKS 

CULVERTS 


"WESTERN"  Make  Gives  Best  Satisfaction 

Riveted  and  Dipped  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 

Galvanized  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

Send  for  Bulletin  D  fully  describing  this  specialty 

Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 

Made  from  "Western"  Metal  possessing  the  highest  degree  of  rust  resisting 
qualities.     Guaranteed.     (Bulletin  F.) 

Steel  Tanks — All  descriptions 


WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


FACTORIES 


RICHMOND  TAFT  LOS  ANGELES 


OFFICES- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

444  Market  St.  1758  North  Broadway 

BAKERSFIELD  TAFT  FRESNO 

STOCKTON  SACRAMENTO 
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UNIQUE    CHARTER    PROVISIONS 

Some  interesting  features  of  a  proposed  charter  for  the  City  of  Alameda 
By  LOCHIEL  M.  KING 


A  charter  unique  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  considered  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  somewhat  unusiial  condi- 
tions existing:  in  the  City  of  Alameda, 
ha.s  been  drafted  by  the  Alameda  Char- 
ter Committee,  appointed  two  years  ago 
from  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  variovis  Improyement  Clubs 
and  other  civic  organizations. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
shall  endeavor,  in  more  or  less  detail,  to 
explain  the  general  scheme  of  govern- 
ment proposed,  particularly  those  fea- 
tures that  seem  to  me  unique  in  munici- 
pal government. 

Alameda,  with  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  what  might  be  termed  a 
commuter  city;  that  is,  nearly  all  its 
working  population,  probably  over 
eighty  per  cent  at  least,  earn  their  live- 
lihood beyond  the  confines  of  the  cit,v, 
mostly  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


Practically  the  only  business  prop- 
erty is  that  of  the  small  merchant. 
There  is  no  wealthy  business  district  to 
assume  the  major  burden  of  taxation, 
and  our  splendid  factory  sites  are  as  yet 
unimproved.  As  a  consequence  the 
small  householder  has  to  bear  almost 
the  entire  cost  of  city  government. 
Therefore,  any  scheme  of  government 
to  be  successful  must  of  necessity  be 
economical. 

The  proposed  charter  contemplates  a 
form  of  government  resembling  in  some 
respects,  both  the  "commission-man- 
ager" and  the  regular  "commission" 
form  of  government  yet  dift'ering  from 
both.  It  provides  for  a  commission  of 
three,  the  only  elective  ot¥icials,  to  con- 
sist of  a  mayor  and  two  commissioners, 
one  to  be  known  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Audits  and  Accounts  and  the  other  as 
the    Commissioner     of    Records.      This 
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commission  of  three,  with  equal  voice 
and  no  veto  for  the  mayor,  constitute 
the  legislative  and  policy  determining 
body.  The  commission  has  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  the  City  Attorney,  but  all  other 
officials  and  heads  of  departments,  ex- 
cepting the  deputies  in  the  oft'ices  of 
the  two  commissioners,  are  appointed 
by  the  ma.vor. 

THE    JIAVIJR. 

The  mayor  is  made  the  chief  executive 
and  hui-iness  manager  of  the  city  with 
all  the'  powers  and  duties  usually  pres- 
cribed for  the  manager  in  the  Commis- 
sion-ilanager  form  of  government,  ex- 
cept that  instead  of  being  responsible  to 
a  conunission,  he  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  people.  Considerable  argument 
developed  over  this  feature  of  the  char- 
ter, but  after  a  very  exhaustive  study, 
a  majority  of  the  committee  decided  that 
the  mayor  was  to  be  primarily  an  execu- 
tive and  not  a  technician,  following  the 
lines  of  organization  of  our  most  modern 
private  and  quasi-public  corporations 
where  the  president,  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders, is  the  dominating  head  and  chief 
executive,  appointing  the  trained  men 
and  technicians  as  his  managers  of  the 
various  departments  under  him;  witness 
the  railroad  president  with  the  managers 
of  various  departments  under  his  direct 
authority  or  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
and  various  other  instances  that  might 
be  cited. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  ma.vor 
need  not  be  a  technician;  his  principal 
qualifications  should  be  that  he  shall 
have  the  executive  ability  to  select  com- 
jietent  technicians  for  the  heads  of  every 
department,  that  he  shall  have  good  busi- 
ness .judgment,  and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  that  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  the  people,  that 
he  may  know  their  needs  and  desires  and 
respect  them.  For  no  matter  how  expert 
a  business  manager  a  man  may  be,  if  he 
has  not  the  faculty  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  all  the  citizens  of  his  city,  he  will 
not  maintain  that  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion and  support  so  necessary  to  success- 
ful nuinicipal  government.  For  these 
reasons  the  committee  believes  that  such 
an  executive  can  be  better  elected  than 
appointed. 


THE     COMMISSIONER    OF    AUDITS    AND 
ACCOUNTS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Avulits  and  Ac- 
counts is  the  auditor  and  superintendent 
of  accounts.  He  not  only  audits  all 
claims  against  the  city,  etc.,  but  has  ac- 
tual supervision  of  all  the  accounts  of 
every  department.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  a  second  audit  by  a  certified 
pul)lic  accountant,  to  be  made  at  regular 
intervals,  and  who  shall  also  install  and 
maintain,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Audits  and  Accounts,  a 
complete  unified  system  of  accounts  in 
tver.v  department  of  the  government. 

While  the  duties  of  this  commissioner 
are  of  an  expert  or  technical  character 
it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  office 
elective  for  several  reasons ;  first  because 
of  a  desire  to  have  a  check  on  all  trans- 
actions by  a  i)arty  not  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  therefore  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  him  and  second,  because  as 
auditor  and  superintendent  of  accounts, 
he  of  necessity  becomes  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  operations,  requirements  and 
resources  of  each  department  and  of  the 
city  as  a  whole,  which  knowledge  should 
make  him  more  competent  when  acting 
as  a  legislator  in  the  city  council. 

This  commissioner  is  also  made  ex- 
officio  city  assessor  as  in  the  present 
charter. 

THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    RECORDS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Records  is  in 
fact  your  city  clerk,  with  the  added 
duties  of  treasurer,  tax  collector  and  pur- 
chasing agent.  While  these  duties  may 
seem  numerous,  in  reality  they  are  not 
overtaxing  the  capacity  of  any  average 
city  clerk,  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
additional  deputies  may  be  employed  or 
transferred  from  the  auditor's  depart- 
ment during  rush  seasons. 

The  committee  has  found  by  investi- 
gation of  the  offices  of  a  large  number 
of  cities  that  for  every  office  created  al- 
most without  exception,  there  is  also  a 
chief  deputy  j^rovided  and  who  usually 
does  most  of  the  work,  but  even  where 
the  work  is  done  by  the  official,  the  de- 
put.v  is  a  necessity  for  relief  work  when 
the  official  is  at  lunch  or  out  on  business. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  combine  a  num- 
ber of  offices  in  one,  sufficient  and  only 
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iufficient  deputies  need  be  employed  to 
perform  all  the  work;  and  this  economy 
will  certainly  not  decrease  the  efficiency 
Jjut  should  increase  it. 

As  city  clerk,  receiving  all  reports 
from  every  department,  and  as  purchas- 
ing agent,  furnishing  the  supplies  to  all 
iiepartments,  the  Commissioner  of  Re- 
Icoi'ds  is  kept  in  constant  touch  with  all 
Idepartments  and  as  with  the  Commis- 
bioner  of  Audits  and  Accounts  and  the 
]\Iayor,  should  be  able  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  city's  needs  and  consequently 
Imake  a  better  legislator  than  the  layman 
,who  devotes  one  or  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  city's  business.  Furthermore,  this 
scheme  of  government  obviates  the  one 
main  objection  found  in  most  Commis- 
sion Government  Charters,  namely — one 
commissioner  as  head  of  one  department 
;bartering  with  another  commissioner  of 
another  department  for  concessions  in 
budget  allowances  and  in  patronage,  etc. 
Under  the  Alameda  Charter  Commit- 
tee scheme,  each  commissioner  is  ec^ually 
interested  in  every  department,  knows 
the  needs  and  resources  of  every  depart- 
ment and  knows  also  the  liabilities  and 
'resources  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  there- 
fore they  can  adopt  their  budget  with- 
out pre,judice  or  favoritism  to  any  de- 
partment and  with  the  whole  city's  wel- 
fare solely  as  their  guide. 

A  commission  of  three  may  seem  a 
small  body  to  govern  a  city,  but  with  the 
duties  here  provided  and  with  the  direct 
and  unequivocal  responsibility  fixed,  to- 
gether with  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  the  committee  believes  that 
for  a  city  with  the  limited  activities  of 
Alameda,  such  a  governing  body  will  be 
found  not  only  economical  but  thor- 
oughly efficient. 

ADVISORY    BOARDS. 

In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  as 
many  of  the  citizens  as  possil)le  and  also 
to  take  advantage  of  the  expert  advice 
and  opinion  of  interested  persons  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  city  and  promote 
harmonious  and  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion, it  is  provided  that  advisory  l)oards 
may  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  and 
advise  the  heads  of  departments,  city 
commission  and  mayor.  Tliese  advisory 
boards  shall  have  official  recognition  and 


their  records  of  proceedings  shall  be  pub- 
lic documents  open  for  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  times.  The  city  commission 
is  authorized  to  delegate  by  ordinance, 
such  powers  to  these  advisory  boards  as 
may  seem  advisable. 


The  budget  is  prepared  by  the  mayor 
from  detailed  statements  furnished  by 
the  heads  of  departments.  This  pro- 
posed budget  is  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sion and  published  twice  in  the  official 
paper.  Final  adoption  of  the  budget  is 
made  in  open  meeting  held  not  earlier 
than  ten  days  after  its  first  publication. 
It  is  required  that  the  units  and  items  of 
the  budget  shall  be  so  tabulated  that 
comparison  with  the  previous  two  years 
budgets,  item  for  item,  shall  appear  in 
its  proper  column. 

Once  adopted,  the  budget  can  not  be 
altered  except  in  special  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  tlien  only  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  commission. 


The  committee  after  careful  investiga- 
tion has  adopted  the  "Preferential" 
system  of  voting  following  closely  the 
Spokane  provisions,  rather  than  the 
"Berkeley"  system  of  double  elections. 

In  the  matter  of  informing  the  electors 
of  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and 
of  giving  intelligent  publicity  equally  to 
all  candidates,  as  well  as  providing  for 
the  purity  of  elections,  the  Alameda 
Charter  Committee  believes  it  has  taken 
a  decided  step  in  advance. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  covering 
this  subject  were  suggested  and  drafted 
by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Asst.  Secretary  of 
the  California  League  of  Municipalities 
and  adopted  by  the  committee  with  but 
slight  alteration. 

It  assumes  that  the  electors  are  en- 
titled to  know  something  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  candidates  seeking  office, 
just  as  much  so  as  the  employer  to  whom 
one  would  go  to  seek  employment.  The 
employer  would  want  to  know  something 
of  the  applicant's  past,  of  his  personal 
habits,  and  experience,  and  he  would  re- 
quire that  references  be  furnished  that 
he  might  verify  the  applicant's  state- 
ment.    This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Locke 
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and  the  committee  have  endeavored  to 
accomplish  by  requiring  all  candidates 
to— 

1.  Furnish  a  photo-engravure  of  a 
fixed  size. 

2.  Fill  in  a  statement  under  oath,  an- 
swering certain  fixed  questions  about  fif- 
teen in  number,  giving  name,  age,  educa- 
tion, history  and  experience  of  candidate, 
in  an  endeav(U'  to  learn  of  his  ((ualifiea- 
tions. 

3.  State  in  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
words  what  he  considers  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  city  and  what  he  would 
endeavor  to  accomplish  if  elected  to  the 
office. 

4.  Give  as  references  the  names  and 
addresses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  per- 
sons who  have  knowledge  of  his  qualifica- 
tions and  history. 

Provision  is  made  that  these  sworn 
statements  with  photo-engraving  shall 
be  published  in  parallel  columns  upon 
the  i5ame  i)age  or  pages  of  a  newspaper 
or  papers  circulated  in  the  city,  and  also 
that  copies  of  each  shall  be  enclosed  with 
the  sample  ballot  and  mailed  to  each 
voter. 

To  cover  this  expense  each  candidate 
is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars  with  the  filing  of  his  statement, 
all  of  which  is  necessary  before  the  name 
of  the  candidate  can  be  placed  upon  the 
ballot. 

Further  expenditure  by  the  candidate 
is  limited  to  fifty  dollars  and  that  only 
for  the  purposes  of  holding  meetings  and 
advertising  s-ame.  It  is  provided  that 
the  public  school  houses  be  used  for  hold- 
ing meetings. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor, 
as  well  as  disqualifying  the  candidate 
from  holding  office  if  he  violate  any  of 
its  provisions. 

With  this  information,  electors  will 
be  better  informed  of  the  candidates' 
history  and  qualifications  than  has  hith- 
erto been  the  case,  where  more  often  than 
not,  the  only  information  obtainable  by 
the  elector  who  was  not  actively  engaged 
in  politics,  has  been  a  banner  or  card 
bearing  the  command,  "VOTE  FOR 
SillTH  FOR  ilAYOR,"  but  without 
one  word  of  information  as  to  who  Smitli 
is  or  what  his  qualifications. 


THE    RECALL. 

The  recall  of  the  elective  officers  is  an- 
other unicjue  feature  of  this  proposed 
charter  in  that  it  provides  against  the 
abuse  of  the  recall,  and  the  calling  of 
unnecessary  elections,  without  in  any 
way  curtailing  or  hampering  its  use 
when  a  majority  of  the  voters  really 
desire  it. 

Under  the  present  .system  of  recall  a 
small  minority  can  force  a  recall  elec- 
tion notwithstanding  a  large  majority 
may  oppose  or  even  sign  a  petition 
against  it.  Proposals  to  increase  to  any 
considerable  degree  the  percentage  of 
signatures  reciuired  have  been  rightly 
opposed,  for  such  proposed  increase 
would  in  actual  practice  make  the  recall 
inoperative,  because  of  the  impossibility, 
even  under  aggravated  eases,  to  get  over 
a  certain  small  minority  to  sign  any  pe- 
tition. 

The  writer  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
recall  petition  should  be  so  drawn  that 
voice  could  be  given  to  both  sides  with- 
out prejudice  instead  of  only  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  official  sought  to  Ix-  re- 
called. To  aecomi)lish  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  double  petition  of  a  fixed 
form,  so  drawn  that  every  circulator  of  a 
petition  would  be  compelled  to  take  sig- 
natures either  for  or  against  the  recall, 
and  then  permit  both  the  opponents  and 
friends  of  the  official  sought  to  be  re- 
called to  have  these  petitions  circulated. 
Further,  to  require  that  in  addition  to 
the  prescribed  minimum  percentage  of 
signatures,  a  majority  of  the  signers  of 
all  the  petitions  must  favor  a  recall  elec- 
tion before  such  election  can  be  called. 
To  accomplish  this  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary that  the  recall  petition  be  placed 
upon  tlie  same  basis  as  the  present  State 
nominating  petitions — that  is  each  cir- 
culator of  a  recall  petition  must  be  a 
sworn  verification  deputy  responsible  for 
each  signature  secured. 

In  order  to  prevent  undue  influence 
with  cit.V  employes  to  aid  or  oppose  a 
city  official  sought  to  be  recalletl.  it  is 
•made  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employe 
of  the  city  to  sign  any  petition  either  for 
or  against  the  recall  of  any  city  official, 
and  if  any  such  signatures  are  found,  the 
clerk  is  required  to  strike  them  oft'  and 
not  to  count  them. 
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It  is  believed  that  by  these  provisions 
the  expense  of  a  recall  election  will  sel- 
dom become  necessary,  because  if  the 
number  of  signatures  favoring  a  recall 
is  greater  than  those  opposed  to  the  re- 
call, the  officer,  in  all  likelihood,  could 
be  induced  to  resign,  unless  he  sincerely 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  right  and  tliat  a 
further  campaign  and  publicity  would 
vindicate  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
the  recall  the  signing  of  the  petition 
against  such  action  would  effectually 
stop  it. 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM. 

The  usual  provisions  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  provided,  but  in  ad- 
dition an  advisory  postal  referendum  is 
also  included. 

This  clause  provides  that  in  any  matter 
of  pulilic  interest  requiring  action  by  the 
Commission,  upon  which  public  senti- 
ment may  seem  divided,  the  Commission 
may  send  out  to  the  registered  voters  a 
post  card  ballot.  Such  ballot  shall,  in 
not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words  each, 
give  the  arguments  both  for  and  against 
the  pr6posed  action  with  a  place  for  the 
voter  to  mark  his  preference.  All  ballots 
must  be  returned  within  ten  days  from 
date  of  mailing,  marked  and  signed  by 
the  elector. 

While  this  ballot  is  purely  advisory 
with  the  Commission,  unless  the  vote 
were  very  nearly  equally  divided,  or  un- 
less so  little  interest  were  shown  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  ballots  are  re- 
turned, the  Commission  would  be  almost 
certain  to  follow  its  dictates. 

Of  course  in  matters  where  franchises 
or  grants  were  involved  no  such  course 
could  be  followed,  the  charter  providing 
for  referendum  elections  held  in  the  reg- 
ular way. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  Com- 
mission can  be  better  guided  and  kept 
in  closer  touch  with  the  wLshes  of  all  the 
people,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  even  a  very 
large  representative  council. 

Very  frequently  matters  of  public 
policy  cause  a  division  of  public  opin- 
ion so  pronounced  that  a  decision  by  the 
council  either  way  brings  about  such 
vindictive  opposition  and  bitter  denun- 


ciation as  to  hamper  their  entire  future 
administration.  But  if  after  a  fair  de- 
bate and  proper  publicity,  the  question 
were  submitted  by  postal  ballot,  the  de- 
cision would  be  accepted  by  all  as  final 
and  would  relieve  the  administration  of 
much  embarrassment. 

It  is  expected  that  a  freeholders'  elec- 
tion will  be  called  in  the  early  spring  of 
1916,  when  the  complete  charter  as 
drafted  by  this  committee,  together  with 
all  the  data  then  available  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  consideration 
and  use.  In  submitting  this  paper,  I  in- 
vite intelligent  criticism  of  the  features 
here  elaborated  believing  that  a  fair  dis- 
cussion will  prove  their  worth. 

That  a  better  understanding  of  the 
"recall"  feature  may  be  had,  I  append 
a  copy  of  those  clauses  referring  to  the 
recall  petition  and  its  circulation. 

RECALL  OP  ELECTIVE  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  Every  incumbent  of  an 
elective  office,  whether  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  office  by 
recall,  but  no  affidavit  of  intention  to 
circulate  petition  for  the  recall  of  any 
incumbent,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
be  filed  until  such  incumbent  has  actually 
held  office  under  said  election  or  ap- 
pointed for  at  least  six  months.  The 
procedure  to  effect  such  removal  from 
office  shall  be  as  follows : 

STATEMENT    OF    INTENTION    TO    CIRCULATE 
RECALL    PETITION. 

Before  any  petition  for  the  recall  of 
an  officer  is  circulated  for  signatures 
thereto,  an  affidavit  in  triplicate  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  elector  or  electors  pro- 
posing such  recall  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Records,  who  shall  at 
once  deliver  one  of  said  affidavits  to  the 
office  of  said  officer  sought  to  be  re- 
called, and  send  one  by  registered  mail 
to  the  residence  of  such  officer.  Said  affi- 
davit shall  contain :  A  statement  of  the 
intention  to  circulate  a  petition  for  the 
recall  of  said  officer;  a  statement  in  not 
more  than  two  hundred  (200)  words 
giving  the  reasons  for  such  recall ;  and 
the  address  of  the  party  making  the  affi- 
davit. The  party  making  such  affidavit 
shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  of  Records 
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a  fee  of  twenty-five  ($25.00)  dollars  to 
cover  costs  of  printing  petition  blanks 
verifying  petitions,  etc.,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Eecords  shall  not  receive 
said  aflSdavit  until  such  fee  is  paid.  Said 
officer  sought  to  be  recalled  shall  have 
five  (5)  days  after  the  filing  of  such  affi- 
davit in  which  to  formulate  and  file  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Records  in  dupli- 
cate a  statement  of  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  (200)  words  justifying  said 
officers  course  in  office. 

COMMISSIONER   OF   RECORDS   TO   SITPPLY 
BLANK    PETITIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Records  shaU 
cause  to  be  printed  at  least  one  thousand 
(1000)  blank  petitions  and  as  many  more 
as  may  be  required  in  conformity  with 
the  form  and  requirements  hereinafter 
mentioned  and  such  blanks  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  verification  deputies  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  apiece. 

No  original  petition  for  the  recall  of 
any  officer  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
such  affidavit  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Records  later  than  forty 


(40)   days  after  the  filing  of  such  affi- 
da%its. 

PETITION  FOR  RECALL. 

A  petition  signed  by  qualified  elect- 
ors equal  to  at  least  fifteen  (15%)  per 
cent  of  the  entire  vote  cast  for  all  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  mayor  at  the  last 
preceding  general  municipal  election  at 
which  a  mayor  was  elected,  and  reriuest- 
ing  tlie  calling  of  a  special  election  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  said  in- 
cumbent of  an  elective  office  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  recall,  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  city  commission  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Commissioner  of  Records. 

The  form  of  any  recall  petition  shall 
permit  the  elector  to  express  his  or  her 
opinion  either  for  or  against  the  recall, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  cir- 
culating, filing,  signing,  etc.,  of  same 
nuist  conform  to  the  requirements  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

FORM   OF  PETITION. 

The  petition  for  or  against  tlie  recall  i 
and   removal  from  office  shall   W   sub- 
stantially as  follows: 


PETITIONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  QUESTION  OF   RECALL. 

Of (Name  in  full)     (Printed  ia  heavy,  dark-faced  type) 

As (Give  name  of  office,  also  printed  in  heavy,  black-faced  type) 

Reasons  for   recall   of    (name  of  officer)    from  office. 
(Here   insert   reasons   in   not   to   exceed   200   words) 

Reasons  against  the  recall  of   (name  of  officer)  from  office. 

(Here    insert    reasons   against    recall    in    not  to  exceed  200  words) 

I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  I  am  a  qualified  elector  of  the  City  of  Alameda,  State  of 
California:  that  I  have  carefully  read  the  above  reasons  both  for  and  against  the  re- 
call of  said  officer  and  have  signed  below  in  accordance  with  my  convictions:  that  I 
am  not  at  this  time  a  signer  of  any  other  like  petition; 


That  I 

Favor   the   recall   of 
(Above  in  heavy,  black-faced  type) 

( Name  of  officer) 

(Name  to  be  in  hea^T,  black-faced  Gothic 
type  not  smaller  than  12  pt. ) 
and  join  in  petition  to  the  City  Commis- 
sion asking  that  it  forthwith  submit  the 
question  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
City  of  Alameda. 

(Signed)     

Address   

(Signed)     

Address    

(Follow    ruled   spacings  for   ten   names   and 
addresses   on   each  side   of  margin) 


That  I  am 

Against  the  recall  of 
(Above  in  heavy,  black-faced  type) 


I 


(Name  of  officer) 

(Name  to  be  in  heavy,  black-faced  Got! 
type  not  smaller  than  12  pt. ) 
and  join  in  the  petition  to  the  City  Com- 
mission opposing  the  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
(^ity  of  Alameda. 


(Signed) 
Address 


(Signed) 

Address.  

(Follow    ruled    spacings    for    ten    names    and 
addresses   on   each   side   of   niargin) 
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,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  lie  is  the  per- 
son sworn  as  a  verification  deputy,  who  has  personaJly  circulated  the  above  petition: 
that  he  has  not  prevented  nor  hindered  any  person  qualified  to  sign,  from  signing  the  peti- 
tion either  for  or  against  the  recall:  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  signa- 
tures are  the  true  names  and  signatures  of  the  persons  signing:  that  no  signature  to  the 
kbove  petitions   has   been   erased,   clianged   or  defaced. 

I  Signed: 


Verification   Deputy. 
Subscribed   and   sworn   to   before   me   this day  of , 


Notary  or  Magistrate. 


CIRCULATING    RECALL    PETITIOX. 

j  Any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  cir- 
Iculate  recall  petitions  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, for  signatures  either  for  or 
lagainst  the  recall  of  any  elective  officer 
jshall  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Re- 
'cords  and  be  sworn  as  a  Verification  De- 
Iputy.  Said  person  must  take  oatli  that 
ihe  or  she  will  not  prevent  nor  hinder 
any  person  qualitied  to  sign,  from  sign- 
ling  said  petition  either  for  or  against  the 
'recall  of  the  officer  sought  to  be  recalled; 
that  he  or  she  may  use  all  peaceful  argu- 
imcnt  or  persuasion  to  procure  a  signa- 
ture but  he  or  she  will  neither  threaten 
nor  bribe  nor  use  any  improper  means, 
nor  permit  same  by  others,  to  secure  sig- 
natures either  for  or  against  the  recall 
of  said  officer. 

Each  verification  deputy  shall  swear 
:to  the  affidavit  attached  to  each  section 
of  the  petition  circulated  by  him  or  her. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employe  of  the  city  of  Alameda  to  sign 
any  petition  either  for  or  against  the  re- 
call of  any  officer,  and  any  and  all  such 
signatures  shall  be  discarded  and  shall 
not  be  counted. 

FILING   AND   EXAMINATION   OF   PETITION. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  such 
recall  petitions,  the  Commissioner  of 
Records  shall  endorse  thereon  the  time  at 
which  it  was  received  by  him.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  fortieth  (40th)  day 
after  filing  the  affidavit  of  intention  to 
circulate  a  petition  to  recall  one  or  more 
of  the  elective  officers,  the  Commissioner 
of  Records  shall  begin  to  examine  said 
petition  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it 
conforms  to  all  the  requirements  of  this 
charter. 

Within  ten  (10)  days  thereafter  he 
must  finally  determine  whether  or  not  it 


so  conforms,  and  shall  forthwith  attach 
to  said  petition  his  certificate  showing 
the  result  of  his  examination  and  forth- 
with send  by  registered  mail  a  copy  of 
said  certificate  to  the  party  who  filed  the 
affidavit  of  intention  to  circulate  peti- 
tion :  and  a  duplicate  copy  to  the  officer 
sought  to  be  recalled.  If  the  petition  be 
found  not  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  charter,  such  certificate  of 
the  Commi-ssioner  of  Records  shall  desig- 
nate as  to  the  petition  and  to  each  in- 
dividual section  included  therein  and 
found  to  be  defective,  the  defect  therein. 

If  by  said  certificate  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Records  the  petition  is  shown 
to  be  insufficient  it  may  be  amended  by 
the  presentation  within  ten  days  after 
the  mailing  date  of  the  said  certificate 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Records  of  an 
additional  petition  containing  additional 
names  of  qualified  electors.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Records  shall  A^nthin  seven 
(7)  days  after  the  presentation  of  such 
amended  petitioii  make  like  examination 
and  determination  of  the  amended  peti- 
tion and  attach  to  it  a  like  certificate  and 
mail  copies  as  aforesaid,  and  if  his  certi- 
ficate shall  show  the  amended  petition  to 
be  insufficient,  or  if  no  additional  or 
amended  petition  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented, the  petition  and  each  individual 
section  thereof,  shall  be  marked  void  and 
returned  to  the  part.v  who  filed  the  affi- 
davit of  intention  to  circulate  said  recall 
petition,  and  all  proceedings  and  peti- 
tions under  said  affidavit  of  intention  to 
circulate  a  recall  petition  for  the  recall 
of  any  incumbent  of  an  elective  office,  as 
]irovided  in  this  section  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Records  shall 
find  said  petition  or  amended  petition  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  char- 
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ter,  he  shall  indorse  his  findings  upon 
said  petition  or  amended  petition  and 
immediately  file  and  present  same  to  the 
city  Commission. 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    SIGNATURES. 

Any  signer  of  a  petition  either  for  or 
against  the  recall,  may  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Records  a  verified  revoca- 
tion of  his  signature  to  said  petition.  In 
case  said  revocation  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Records  before  said  pe- 
tition is  filed  by  him,  he  shall  cancel  the 
said  signer's  signature  on  said  petition 

ELECTION     UNDER    THE    RECALL    PETITION. 

If  the  officer  sought  to  be  removed  by 
recall  shall  not  resign  from  office  within 
five  (i3i  days  after  the  petition  is  filed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Records,  and  if 
the  petition  favoring  the  recall  and  re- 
questing the  City  Commission  to  submit 
forthwith  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors,  shall  contain  the  names  equal  in 
number  to  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  last  pre- 


CLERKS,  AUDITORS  AND  ASSESS- 
ORS,  ATTENTION  ! 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  certi- 
ficate, beautifully  engrossed,  certifying 
to  the  fact  that  you  were  the  best  official 
in  your  line  of  work  in  the  State  of 
California?  City  Clerk  Dorsey  of  the 
Town  of  Mill  Valley  has  such  a  certifi- 
cate hanging  in  his  office.  That  docu- 
ment is  one  of  ^Nlr.  Dorsey 's  proudest 
{)Ossessions.  "We  doubt  if  there  is  money 
I'Hough  in  the  whole  State  of  California 
to  buy  it  from  him.  City  clerks  by  the 
dozens  visited  ilr.  Dorsey  during  the 
past  year  to  see  how  he  kept  his  accounts. 

]\Ir.  Dorsey 's  system  of  municipal 
iKokkeeping  will  be  explained  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  in  Oakland,  and 
jiliotographs  from  the  pages  of  his  books 
will  lie  thrown  on  the  screen  by  way 
of  illustration.  Besides,  Mr.  Dorsey  will 
be  there  himself  to  explain  his  methods. 

This  year  there  will  be  three  prizes 
given,  one  first  prize  and  two  honorable 
mention.  Each  certifi.eate  will  be  signed 
by  the  State  Controller,  officials  of  the 
league  and  the  University  and  will  be 
presented  publicly  in  the  home  town  of 
the  recipient.  Would  not  the  possession 
of  one  of  those  certificates  help  out  con- 
siderably toward  securing  re-election? 


ceding   general  municipal   election,  and 
shall  contain  the  names  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  qualified  electors  than  the  peti-l|| 
tion  opposed  to  the  recall,  the  City  Com- 
mission shall  after  due  notice  cause  a  I 
special  election  to  be  held  within  not  lessi 
than  forty  (40)  days  nor  more  than  sixtylll 
(60)   days  after  the  filing  of  said  peti- 
tion, to  determine  whether  the  electors' 
will  recall  said  officer. 

PENALTY     FOR     NON-PERFORMANCE. 

If  any  commissioner,  or  any  deputy  or 
other  officer  shall  wilfully  fail  or  neglect 
to  do  or  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  in 
this  article  prescribed  or  directed  to  be 
by  him  or  any  of  them  done  or  performed 
then  and  in  that  event  the  said  commis- 
sioner, or  deputy  or  other  officer  shall 
not  draw  or  receive  any  salary  during 
his  further  continuance  in  office  and  the 
auditor  shall  not  audit  or  allow  any  sal- 
ary warrant  in  his  favor. 

(Then  follows  the  usual  provisions  for 
election.) 


REDUCED   RAILROAD   RATES. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  must  be 
sure  to  ask  for  a  convention  certificate 
when  purchasing  tickets.  Pay  full  fare 
on  the  going  trip;  the  certificate  will  en- 
title you  to  a  return  ticket  for  one-tliird 
fare,  providing  the  certificate  is  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  convention. 


NOTES  FROM  MACHINERY  AND 
SUPPLY  HOUSES. 
The  attention  of  engineers,  council- 
men  and  street  superintendents  is  called 
to  the  exhibit  of  the  Hauek  ^lanufactur- 
ing  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
is  located  at  Block  49,  Machinery  II;ill, 
P.  P.  I.  E.  They  manufacture  a  buiner 
fcr  asphalt  repair  work,  also  melting 
outfits  for  water  departments.  The  ex- 
hibit is  in  charge  of  Mr.  II.  Kittel,  who 
will  be  glad  to  meet  any  of  the  delegates 
and  demonstrate  the  exhibits. 


ERROR  IN  OAKLAND'S  TAX  RATE. 
On  page  288  of  the  July  issue  a  table 
was  printed  which  purported  to  give  the 
last  "'total  city  tax  rate"  of  sixteen  cities 
in  California.  The  rate  given  for  Oak- 
land ($3.68),  through  a  mistake,  included 
the  county  tax  rate,  the  total  muniei]nil 
tax  rate  for  last  year  being  $1.98. 


^ 
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PROGRAM 

Eighteenth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

League  of  CaHfornia  Municipalities 

OAKLAND  AUDITORIUM 

Twelfth  Street,  Opposite  Lake  Merritt,  Oakland,  California 


TUESDAY,  SEPTE.MBER  7.  1915 

9:30  a.m. 

Entire  body,  including  Health  Officers  and  Delegates 
to  the  City  Planning  Conference. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened  in  the  theater. 

Opening  Address  by  the  President — 

Alva  E.  Snow,  Mayor  of  Fresno. 
Address  of  Welcome — 

John  L.  Davie,  Mayor  of  Oakland,  and 

A.  L.  Cowell,  Assistant  Director  of  Congresses,  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Response — 

Percy  V.  Long.  Past  President  of  the  League  and  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  Citj-  Planning. 
Report  of  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Appointment  of  the  Jury  on  the  Clerks  Competitive  Exhibit  of  Books. 
Report  of  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  of  the  University  of  California. 
Announcements. 
Report  of  Cities. 
Recess. 


NOTE. 

An  meetings  win  loe  called  to  order  promptly  on  the  time  advertised. 

The  opening  speakers  have  been  urged  to  condense  their  addresses  or  papers  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  questions  and  discussion  among  the  delegates 
on  the  floor.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  greatest  value  of  our  meetings  is  derived  from 
the  discussion  which  follows  the  submission  of  a  prepared  paper,  and  it  is  principally  through 
discussion  that  new  ideas  are  brought  forth.     An  ounce  of  ideas  is  worth  a  pound  of  words. 

Consequently  it  is  the  duty  of  the  delegates  to  ask  questions  freely  and  alco  give  the 
others  present  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  All  remarks  taken  down  by  the  reporter  will 
be  carefully  edited,  and  afterwards,  if  requested,  will  be  submitted  to  the  speaker  for  cor- 
rection  and  revision   before   being  published. 
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The  City  Planning  Idea — 

Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  ex-President  of  the  United  States. 
Value  of  the  New  City  Planning  Laws — 

W.  J.  Locke,  President  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference,  City  of 
Alameda. 
Recent  Municipal  Activities  in  San  Francisco — 

M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer  of  San  Francisco.  .     . 

What  the  Reports  from  Our  Municipalities  Show —  ■ 

John  S.  Chambers,  State  Controller.  T 

Preparing  the  Public  for  Progress — '■ 

Roy  S.  Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

3 :30  p.  m. 

Joint  Session  with  the  Department  of  Health  Officials. 

8:00  p.  m. 

Reception  to  the  delegates  and  their  ladies  at  the  Municipal  Reference  Library 
of  the  City  of  Oakland,  located  in  the  new  City  Hall.  The  reception  will 
be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Emily  Overstreet  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Greene  of  the 
Oakland  Free  Library. 

WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  8,  1915 

9:30  a.  m. 

Department  of  Engineers,  Councilmen  and 

Street  Superintendents. 

(Note. — This  department  will  meet  in  the  theater.) 

Progress  of  the  Municipal  Lighting  Plant  of  Pasadena — 

C.  W.  Koiner,  Manager  of  the  Pasadena  Lighting  Plant. 

Palo  Alto's  Experience  with  the  Diesel  Engine — 
J.  F.  Byxbee,  Jr.,  City  Engineer  of  Palo  Alto. 

The  Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Rubbish  in  Los  Angeles — 

A.  C.  Hansen,  Chief  Deputy  City  Engineer,  Los  Angeles. 
The  Use  of  Metal  Culverts— 

B.  E.  Cronkite,  City  Engineer  of  Fresno. 
Chemical  Weed  Killers — 

J.  F.  Byxbee.  Jr.,  City  Engineer  of  Palo  Alto. 
The  Intangible  Values  in  Water  Systems — 
0.  F.  Von  Geldern  and 

C.  E.  Grunsky. 
Street  Trees — 

A.  L.  Hamilton,  Chairman   of  Commission.  Pasadena. 

9:30  a.  m. 

Department  of  City  Attorneys. 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  "A." 

The  New  W^eed  Law — 

J.  W.  Coleberd,  City  Attorney  of  South  San  Francisco. 
Business  Licenses — 

C.  W.  Guerin,  City  Attorney  of  Pomona  and  Chino. 
Recent  Decisions  Involving  Municipal  Contracts — 

W.  R.  Garrett,  City  Attorney  of  Orange. 
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The  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915 — 
Charles  N.  Kirkbride  of  San  Mateo. 

My  Opinion  of  the  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915 — 

John  L.  Keating,  President  of  the  Lumbermen's  Trust  Co.  of  Portland. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1915 
9:30  a.  m. 

Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors. 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  "B." 

Official  Records — Their  Scope  and  Utility — 

Allen  H.  Wright,  City  Clerk  of  San  Diego. 
What  the  Books  of  a  Sixth  Class  City  Should  Show- 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A. 

(Note. — To  illustrate  his  address  Mr.   Dolge  will  wse  the  books  of 
Mr.  Horace  Dorsey,  City  Clerk  of  Mill  Valley,  winner  of  the  first 
l^rize  at  the  Del  Monte  Convention.) 
The  Record  and  Accounting  System  of  Napa — 
David  C.  Scribner,  City  Clerk  of  Napa. 

(Note. — The  City  Planning  Conference  will  have  a  round  table  lunch- 
eon at  12:30  o'clock,  in  the  Hotel  Oakland.) 

2:00  p.  m. 

Department  of  Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street  Superintendents 

in  Joint  Session  with  the  Department  of  Health  Officials. 

^Meeting  in  the  theater. 

The  Municipal  Water  Supph^  of  Los  Angeles — 

William  Mulholland,  Engineer  Municipal  Water  Works. 
Plans  for  Malaria  Control  under  the  New  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Act — 

Dr.  George  E.  Ebright,  President  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  Classification  of  Streams  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Sewage  Pollution — 

Chester  G.  Gillespie,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
Joint  Health  Organization  by  Small  Cities  on  the  Co-operative  Plan — 

B.  D.  Marx  Greene,  City  Attorney  of  Antioch  and  Pittsburg. 
The  Sewage  System  of  Los  Angeles — 

W.  T.  Knowlton,  Engineer  of  Sewers,  Los  Angeles. 

Evening  Session 
7:30  p.  m. 

LIGHT  TRAFFIC  PAVEMENTS: 

Asphalt  Macadam  by  the  Penetration  Method — 

H.  O.  Chapman,  City  Engineer  of  Richmond. 
Asphalt  and  Road  Oil — 

T.  A.  Fitch,  Asphalt  Tester,  Los  Angeles. 
Mastic  Pavements — ■ 

R.  Press  Smith,  City  Engineer  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Westurmite  Pavements — 

Erie  Wold,  City  Engineer  of  Burlingame  and  San  Bruno 
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2:00  p.  m. 

Department  of  City  Attorneys 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  "A." 

Some  Xe"\v  Ideas  for  Municipal  Charters — 

Lochiel  ^I.  King,  Secretary  Civic  Charter  Committee  of  AlanKula. 
Some  Novel  Ideas  of  Napa's  New  Charter — 

Frank  L.  Coombs  and 

John   T.   York,   of  the   Napa   Board   of  Freeholders. 
Accepted  Streets — 

B.  D.  Marx  Greene.  City  Attorney  of  Antioch  and  Pittsburg. 

WEDNESDAY  EVEXIXG 

6:30  p.  m. 

At  the  Inside  Inn.  P.  P.  I.  E.  Grounds.  Joint  banquet  liy  the  members  of  the> 
City  Attorneys  Association  of  Northern  California  and  the  City  Attorneys 
Association  of  Southern  California.    $1.50  per  plate. 

2:00  p.  m. 

Depai'tment  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors. 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  "B." 

"What  Does  Standardization  Mean? 

John  H.  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Paeifie   Northwest   ^Muiiici- 
palities. 
Clerks.  Auditors  and  Assessors  as  Permanent  Officials — 

R.  E.  Bosshard,  City  Clerk  of  Alameda. 
Human  Nature  as  the  Clerk  Sees  It — 

E.  V.  Bogart.  City  Clerk  of  Lindsay. 
A  ^lodel  Form  of  Demand  and  Warrant — 

Horace  Dorsey.  City  Clerk  of  ^lill  Valley. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTE:MBER  9,  1915 
Admission  Day. 

Participation  by  the  officials  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  of  the 
anniversary  of  California's  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  delegates  will  assemble  in  automobiles  oft'  the  lower  end  of  ]Marl^rt 
Street,  San  Francisco,  prepared  to  join  in  the  Grand  Parade  to  be  conductiil 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Native  Sous  and  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  GoMiii 
West.  Each  delegation  will  provide  pennants  or  banners  for  decorating  the 
automobile  in  which  they  will  ride,  indicating  the  name  of  the  city  or  tow  ii 
represented  in  line.  The  machines  will  proceed  three  or  four  abreast  as  Mia>- 
be  hereafter  determined.  Full  information  regarding  the  time  and  place  of 
assembling  will  be  announced  at  the  Convention  and  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  newspapers. 

The  line  of  march  will  be  out  ^larket  Street  through  the  new  Civic  Ceiit.r 
of  San  Francisco,  passing  the  new  Municipal  Auditorium  and  the  new  City  Hall 
to  Van  Ness  Avenue,  thence  to  the  Exposition  Grounds,  where  appropriate 
exercises  will  be  held  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  State. 

After  lunch  the  delegates  will  visit  t'le  Palace  of  Education  and  examine  the 
model  scliool  buildings  on  exhibition  there,  following  whieli  they  will  inspect 
the  exhibits  in  the  New  York  City  Building. 

At  3:00  o'clock  all  the  health  offcials  and  others  interested  will  assemble 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  L'nited  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Palace  of 
Liberal  Arts,  where  Senior  Surgeon  C.  C.  Pierce  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
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Service  will  demonstrate  the  public  health  exhibits,  begiuiiiog  with  the  exhii)its 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

In  all  probability  Admission  Day  will  prove  to  be  the  biggest  day  of  the 
I'xposition  in  every  respect,  and  each  city  and  town  in  California  should  par- 
I  iiipate  in  making  this  birthday  of  the  State  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1915 
1  9:00  a.  m. 

j  Department  of  Engineers,  Councilmen  and 

Street  Superintendents. 
jMeeting  in  the  theater, 
i; Xpert  Administration — 

Lorin  A.  Handley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Pul)lie  Works.  Los  Angeles. 
The  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendments  relative  to  Taxation  and  the  Deposit 
of  Public  Money — 
H.  A.  Mason,  Bond  and  Ordinance  Expert  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Sau  Francisco,  followed  by  Clyde  L.  Seavey  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. 
The   School  and  the  Community — 

Wallace  Hatch,  of  the  University  Extension  Division,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

10:00  a.  m. 
fleeting  in  Joint  Session  with  the  City  Planning  Conference. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10.  1915 

9 :30  a.  m. 

Department  of  City  Attorneys. 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  "A." 

Direct  Legislation — What  Is  Its  Value  ? — 

William  P.  Butcher,  City  Attorney  of  Santa   Barbara,  and 

J.  F.  Davis,  City  Attorney  of  Burlingame. 
The  Referendum — Its  Proper  Limitations — 

Percy  V.  Long,  City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco. 
Unfinished  Business. 
New  Business. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1915 

9:30  a.  m. 

Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors. 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  ""B. " 

Puzzles   of   Record   Making — 

Frank  Kasson,  City  Clerk  of  Palo  Alto. 
The  Adoption  of  Rules  for  the  Clerks'  Contest  Next  Year — 
General  Discussion. 

(Note. — The  department  will  adopt  rules  to  govern  the  competitive 
exhibit  and  contest  next  year  and,  if  possible,  provide  a  jilan  by 
which  the  officials  of  Charter  Cities  may  also  participate.) 
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Suggesting  Numbers  for  Next  Year's  Program. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

2:00  p.  m. 
Meeting  of  Entire  Body  in  the  theater. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Selection  of  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

3:30  p.  m. 

Inspection  by  automobile  of  the  ^Municipal  Achievements  of  Oakland.  The 
delegates  will  be  shown  the  new  City  Hall,  Municipal  Boat  House,  Play 
Grounds,  Parks,  and  new  School  Buildings. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11.  1!)15 
Municipal  Day  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Delegates  stopping  in  Oakland  will  take  the  Boat  direct  to  the  Expo- 
sition, which  leaves  the  Key  Route  mole  at  10:20  a.  m.,  arriving  at  the 
Exposition  Grounds  thirty  minutes  later.  They  will  be  met  there  by  Officials 
of  the  Exposition  and  escorted  by  the  officers  and  military  to  the  California 
Building.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  in  tlie  Reception  Hall  of  the 
California  Building,  Hon.  F.  H.  Bartlett,  Mayor  of  Alameda,  as  chairman,  who 
will  briefly  review  the  work  of  the  League. 

Presentation  of  a  Commemorative  Bronze  Medal  by  the  Exposition. 

Acceptance  and  response  by  the  President  of  the  League. 

Adjournment. 
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PROGRAM 

Second  California  Conference  on  City  Planning 

Oakland,    California,    September   7tli,   8th    and    10th 


TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   7,   1915 

First  Session 

10:00  a.   m. 

In    Joint    Session    with    the    League    of    California    Municipalities, 
Civic  Auditorium.     Meeting  in  the  theater. 

I  Opening  Address — 

I  Alva  E.  Snow,  JIayor  of  Fresno  and  President  of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 

I  palities. 

j  Address — "The  City  Planning  Idea" — 

William  Howard  Tatt,  former  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  Address  of  Welcome — 

John  L.  Davie,  Jlayor  of  Oakland. 
Response — 

A.  L.  Cowell,  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Response — 

Percy  V.  Long,  President  California  Conference  on   City   Planning. 


k 


TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   7,   1915 

Second   Session 

2:00  p.  m. 

In  Joint  Session  with  the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Civic  Auditorium. 


The  Value  of  the  New  City  Planning  Laws — 

William  J.  Locke,  President  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference  and  Education,  City  of 
Alameda. 
Recent  Municipal  Activities  in  San  Francisco — 

M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer  of  San  Francisco. 
What  the  Reports  from  Our  ilunicipalities  Show — 

John   S.  Chambers,  State  Controller. 
Preparing  the   Public   for   Progress — 

Roy   S.   Smith,   Vice-President   American    City   Bureau,   New  York. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTE.MBER  8.   1915 

Third   Session 

9:30  a.   m. 

Civic   Auditorium.     Meeting   in   the   Art   Gallery. 


Business  Meeting. 
Reports  of  Officers. 
Appointment   of   Committees. 
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In  Joint  Session  witli  the  State  Health  Officers  Association. 
Meeting  in  the  Ball  Room. 

Relation  of  Bad  Housing  to  Disease — 

Dr.   James   JIcBride.      (Twenty   minutes.) 

The  Relation  of  Health  Boards  and  Officials  to  the  Housing  Problem — 
Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  State  Board  of  Health.     (Ten   minutes.) 

The  Housing  Problem  in  Los  Angeles — 

Dr.  L.  yi.  Powers,  Health  Commissioner,  Los  Angeles.     (Five  minutes.) 
The  Housing  Problem  in  San  Francisco — 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hassler,  Health  Officer  of  San  Francisco.     (Five  minutes.) 
Discussion — 

Opened  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  Berkeley. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  S,  191.5 

12:30  p.  m. 

Round   Table   Luncheon   at   Hotel   Oakland. 

Annual   Session   of  the   Advisory   Committee, 

Percy  V.   Long,   President  of   the   Conference,   presiding. 

General    Discussion   of   What   Can    Be   Done   to    Advance    City    Planning    in    California 
Municipalities,   led   by 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  California. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Stanford  University. 
John   L.   Davie,   Mayor   of   Oakland. 
S.   C.   Irving,   Mayor  of  Berkeley. 
Frank   H.   Bartlett,   JIayor   of   Alameda. 
R.    B.    Hale,    Panama-Pacific    International    Exposition. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission. 
John   Jl.   Eshleman,   Lieutenant-Governor  of  California. 
Chester  H.   Rowell,   Editor   "Fresno   Republican." 
E.  B.  DeGroot.  Director  of  Recreational  Work,  San  Francisco. 
Frank   A.   Miller,   Riverside. 
Meyer  Lissner,  Editor  "California  Outlook,"  Los  Angeles. 


Fourth    Session. 
2:00  p.   m. 

Hotel  Oakland. 

Report  of  City  Planning  Commissions — 

By  a   member  of  each   from   Alameda,   Berkeley,   Los   Angeles,   San   Anselmo,   San 
Francisco  and   San   Rafael. 

Possibilities    of    Further    City    Planning    Commissions    Being    Established — 
Mayor  E.  J.  Gerard,  Richmond. 
Commissioner   W.   H.   Edwards,   Oakland. 
T.  A.  Hammond,  Riverside. 
C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento. 
Mayor  Alva   E.   Snow,   Fresno, 
and  representatives  of  other  cities. 

The  Organization  of  City  Planning  Work — 

Charles  Henry  Cheney,  Architect  and  City  Planner,  San  Francisco. 

The  National  City  Planning  Conference — 

W.  Templeton  Johnson,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  San  Diego. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,   1915 

San  Francisco. 
California   Admission   Day   Celebration  at   the   Panama-Pacific   International   Exposition. 

FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER   10,   1915 

Fifth    Session 

10:00  a.  m. 

Joint  Session  with  the  City  Engineers  Section  of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities. 

Civic  Auditorium.     Meeting  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

Address — "The  Laying  Out  of  Subdivisions" — 

James  H.  L'Hommedieu,  Landscape  Engineer,  Oakland.     (Twenty  minutes.) 

Discussion — 

Duncan  McDuffie,  Berkeley  City  Planning  Commission.     (Five  minutes.) 
Mark  Daniels,  Landscape  Engineer,  San  Francisco.     (Five  minutes.) 
Fred  H.  Tibbetts,  Civil  Engineer,  San  Francisco.     (Five  minutes.) 
C.  L.  Cleary,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  San  Francisco.     (Five  minutes.) 

Address — "Standardizing  Maps  for  City  Planning   Work" — 
J.  J.  Jessup,  City  Engineer,  Berkeley. 

Discussion. 

Reports   of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEJIBER  10,   1915 

Sixth    Session 

2:00  p.   m. 

With  League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Subjects  to  be  announced. 

3:30  p.  m. 

Skyline  Boulevard  Celebration  under  the  Auspices  of  the  City  of  Oakland. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1915 
"Municipal  Day"  at  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
10:40  a.  m. 
Arrive  at  Exposition  Pier  by  Direct  Ferry. 

11 :00  a.  m. 
Reception  Hall,   California   Building. 
Presentation  of  Medal  to  the  Conference. 
Response  by  Percy  V.  Long,  President. 
Mayor  Frank  H.  Bartlett  of  Alameda,  Chairman  of  the  day. 

City    Planning    Exhibit 

A  Municipal  Exhibit  showing  City  Planning,  Housing,  City  Halls,  Parks,  Bridges, 
Libraries,  Schools,  and  other  municipal  structures,  will  be  displayed  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference  of  the  University  of  California  and  State 
Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  in  connection  with  the  Conference. 
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League  of  California  Municipalities 

Department  of  Health  Officials 

Seventh    Annual    Conference    of    State,    County,    and    Municipal    Health    Officials 
President — Dr.    Donald    H.   Currie,   Secretary   California   State  -Board    of    Health. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,   1015 
1:30    p.   m. 

Meeting   in    the   Ball    Room    of   the    Auditoiium. 

The  Prevalence  and  Geographical  Distribution   of  Typhoid  Fever  in   California. 

The  Causes  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Sacramento  Valley — 

Dr.  C.  A.  Poage,   Health   Officer   of   Colusa   and   Colusa  County. 

The    Typhoid    Carrier   Problem — 

Dr.  N.  E.  Wayson,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United   States   Public   Health   Service. 

The    Use    of   Antityphoid    Vaccine    in    Reducing    the    Typhoid    ilorbidity    Rate    in    the 
Civil   Population — 
Captain  Henry  J.  Nichols,  United   States  Army   Medical  Corps. 

3:30  p.  m. 

Joint  Session  with  the  Department  of  Engineers,  Councilmen  and 
Street  Superintendents. 

Meeting   in   the   theater. 

Water   Purification   by   Liquid    Chlorine   at   Sacramento — 
P.  C.   Miller,   City  Engineer  of  Sacramento. 

Water  Purification   at  Pasadena — 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  Black,  Health  Officer  of  Pasadena. 

The  Pollution  of  Underground  Water  Supplies  by  the  Use  of  Deep  Cesspools — 

Charles  Oilman  Hyde,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

Water  Supplies  in  Rural  Districts — 

Dr.  F.  W.  Browning,  Health  Officer  of  Hayward. 

Sewage   Disposal    for   Interior    Towns — 

Chester  G.  Gillespie,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   State    Board    of    Health. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1915 


Remarks  on  the  Control  of  Communicable  Diseases  in  Schools — 
Dr.  J.  L.   Pomeroy,  Health  Officer  of  Los   Angeles  County. 

Methods    of    Malaria    Control — 

Senior  Surgeon  C.  C.  Pierce,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Plans   for   Malaria  Control   in   California — 

Professor  W.   B.   Herms,   Consulting   Parasitologist   of   the   California   State   Board 
of  Health. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Campaign  Against  Plague — 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  R.  Hurley,   United   States   Public   Health   Service. 
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Joint  Session  with  tlie  City  Planning  Conference    (in  part). 
Meeting  in  the  Ball  Room. 

The  Relation  of  Health  Boards  and  Officials  to  the  Housing  Problem — 

Dr.  Adelaide   Brown,   Member  of  the   California  State   Board   of   Health. 

The   Housing   Problem   in   Los   Angeles — 

Dr.   L.   M.   Powers,   Health   Commissioner   of   Los   Angeles. 

The  Housing  Problem   in   San  Francisco —  ' 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hassler,  Health  Officer  of  San  Francisco. 

2:00   p.   m. 

General  Meeting  of  the  League   (in  part). 

Jleeting   in   the   theater. 

Plans  for  Malaria  Control  under  the   New  Mosquito   Abatement  Districts  Act — 
Dr.  George  E.  Ebright,  President  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Classification  of  Streams  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Sewage  Pollution — 

Chester  G.  Gillespie,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health. 

Joint  Health  Organization  by  Small   Cities  on  the  Co-operative  Plan — 
B.  D.  Mar.\  Greene,  City  Attorney  of  Antioch  and  Pittsburg. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1915 
3:00  p.   m. 

Demonstration  of  Public  Health  Exhibits  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition — 
Senior  Surgeon  C.  C.  Pierce,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Delegates  and  others  interested  will  meet  Dr.  Pierce  at  3:00  p.  m.  at  the 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Dr.  Pierce  will  demonstrate  the  public  health  exhibits  from  3:00  until  5:00  p.  m., 
beginning  with  the  exhibits  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER   10,   1915 
Meeting  in  the  Ball  Room. 


How   Can   We   Get   ;\Iore   Complete   Reporting  of   Communicable   Diseases? — 
Dr.  R.  M.  Higgins,  Health  Officer  of  Oakland. 

Co-operation  by  Health  Departments  and  Hospitals  in  Controlling  Venereal  Disease. 

Office  Forms  and  Equipment  for  Small  City  Health  Departments — 
Mr.  H.  F.  Gray,  Health  Officer  of  Palo  Alto. 

Co-operation  between  the  Health  Officers  and  the  State  Pood  and  Drug  Laboratory- 
Mr.    E.   J.    Lea,   Director   of   the   Bureau   of  Foods   and   Drugs   of   California   State 
Board  of  Health. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New   Business. 
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MUNICIPAL   ACHIEVEMENTS    OF   OAKLAND 


Harmonious  devcluiniient  is  typified 
liy  the  rapid  and  unusual  progress  made 
on  municipal  works  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
laud  since  the  ■"awakening"  in  1910. 
No  important  phase  of  community  ex- 
pansion has  been  neglected ;  the  harbor 
has  had  attention:  streets  have  been  con- 
stantly improved :  new  schools  have  been 
constructed  and  old  ones  extended ;  the 
fire  pressure  system  has  been  improved ; 
provisions  have  been  made  for  new 
jiarks;  unusual  playgrounds  have  been 
developed;  the  beautiful  new  City  Hall 
has  been  completed  :  the  municipal  Audi- 
torium is  now  housing  numerous  conven- 
tions :  and  all  dejiartments  of  the  city 
government  have  been  keeping  step. 

HARBOR. 

Work  on  the  harbor  has  been  divided 
between  private  interests  operating  un- 
der lease  from  the  city,  and  the  cit.v  of 
Oakland,  a  municipal  corporation.  A 
great  expanse  of  submerged  lands  is  be- 


ing reclaimed,  a  portion  of  it  along  the 
inner  harbor,  and  the  balance  on  the 
outer  harbor  facing  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  United  States  Government  has 
created  and  maintained  a  ship  channel 
along  the  inner  harbor  for  a  distance  of 
4Vt  miles,  the  refuse  being  pumped  into 
tide  lands  that  have  now  been  l)rought 
to  a  point  where  they  may  become  useful. 

Approximately  3,000  acres  will  thus 
have  bee'n  created  when  the  public  and 
private  properties  along  the  waterfront 
have  been  filled  in,  the  cit.v  of  Oakland 
having  one  piece  on  the  western  water- 
front of  294  acres,  of  which  about  70 
acres  are  now  available  for  use. 

Private  parties,  such  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  and  the  Western  Paci- 
fic Railway,  also  occupy  property  under 
lease  upon  which  the  filling  has  been 
done. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is 
creating  an  encrmous  freight  terminal 
imnu'diatel.v  adioining  Oakland  pier  and 


Oakland's  New  $1,003,000  Municipal  Auditorium,  in  Which  Nearly  100  Conventions  Will  Meet  This  Year 
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on  the  south  thereof,  to  wliii'h  it  is  ex- 
peeted  that  shijiping  now  handled  ever 
Long  Wharf  will  be  removed  when  that 
wharf  is  taken  out  in  1918  under  pro- 
visions of  contract  with  the  city. 

There  are  different  small  pieces  of 
]>ropert.y  on  both  sides  of  the  inner  har- 
bor where  reclamation  work  has  been 
carried  on  back  of  the  biUkhead  line, 
and  one  large  portion  of  especial  import- 
ance is  on  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
island  of  Alameda,  where  600  acres  or 
more  have  been  created. 

Excellent  sites  for  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories are  thus  being  made  available  im- 
mediately adjoining  a  ship  channel  from 
300  to  500  feet  in  width,  and  adequately 
served  with  railroad  facilities.  The  un- 
usual advantages  thereby  created  are 
l)est  appreciated  when  it  is  considered 
that  Oakland  is  the  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
minus of  tliree  transcontinental  railroads 
and  one  interurban  system  traversing  the 
large  valleys  of  interior  California. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ex- 
pended on  the  channel  up  to  October  2, 
1914,  .$4,337,068.35,  while  the  city  of 
Oakland  has  expended  $2,503,000  de- 
rived from  a  bond  issue  of  1910  in  pro- 


viding   harbor    work    such    as    quays, 
wharves,  docks,  warehouses,  etc. 

Foundation  has  been  laid  for  very 
substantial  development,  while  during 
recent  months  activities  have  been  con- 
centrated at  one  particular  point  in 
order  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive project  might  be  made  available 
for  immediate  use.  At  the  foot  of  Clay 
Street  the  city  created  Oakland  Ter- 
minal, which  is  a  quay  wall  1.948  feet 
long,  with  space  for  tracks,  warehouses, 
teaming,  etc.,  150  feet  in  width.  The 
wall  is  40  feet  deep,  22  feet  thick  at  the 
base  and  8  feet  thick  at  the  top.  A  very 
excellent  fender  system  has  been  pro- 
vided, tracks  have  been  laid  and  the  city 
is  now  completing  a  fireproof  steel  ware- 
house 90  by  400  feet.  Paving  is  also 
under  way,  so  that  this  particular  unit 
will  be  in  use  before  the  end  of  August, 
1915. 

STREETS. 

The  city  of  Oakland  covers  48.77 
square  miles,  which  necessarily  means 
that  the  street  work  is  a  most  important 
phase  of  community  activity.  A  state- 
ment of  the  street  mileage  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  follows: 


Municipal  Boat  House,  Oakland 
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(Figures  in  miles  of  length.) 

Julv  1,  Increase   JuneSO, 

1913.  dur.  year.      1914. 

Standard  asphalt  24.15')  4.775  28.934 

Bitumen   5.9S7  0.000  5.987 

Asphaltic  concrete  1.240  0.000  1.240 

Asphaltic     concrete     on 

cement  concrete  base         .348  0.000  .348 

Wooden  blocks  410  0.000  .410 

Basalt  blocks   150  0.000  .150 

Vitrified    brick   129  0.000  .129 

Oil-macadam     37.356  13.970  51.326 

Water-bound  macadaml92.111  — 38.475  153.636 
Water-bound  macadam. 

oil  surface  48.603  25.505  74.108 

Water-bound  macadam, 

tar   surface   17.970  8.330  26.300 

Turnpike  roads,  macad.   57.110  — 6.475  50.635 

Turnpike  roads,  oiled...      6.732  2.150  8.882 

Unimproved    132.581  — 4.956  127.625 

Total   dedicated   sts...524.8S6  4. 824      529.710 

SUMMARY. 

Julv  1,  Increase  Junei30, 

1913.  dur.  year.  1914. 

Hard    pavements 32.423  4.775  37.198 

Macadam  296.040  9.330  305.370 

Partially    improved 63.842  ^4.325  59.517 

Unimproved    132.581  — 4.956  127.625 

Total  street  mileage..524.886  4.824      529.710 

Sewers   382.325        11.280      393.605 

Sidewalks    648.997        36.092      685.089 

From  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000  annual- 
ly are  expended  for  improvements  and 
maintenance,  the  expense  of  operating 
the  department  for  the  year  1914  being- 
$578,184.70.  Fourteen  million  one  hun- 
dred eight  thousand  four  hundred  three 
cubic  feet  of  water  are  used  for  sprink- 
ling 22.903  miles  of  streets. 

Traffic  census  is  taken  each  year  at 
thirty-five  different  stations  in  the  city, 
and  for  the  year  1914  the  report  is  as 
follows : 

1913.  1914. 

One-horse   vehicles   30.6%  27.47o 

Two-horse  vehicles  15.2%  13.8% 

Three  or  more  horse  vehicles 0.6%  0.5% 

Total  horse  vehicles 46.4%  41.7% 

Motorcycles     6.7%  6.4% 

Motor    trucks   2.8%  5.1% 

Automobiles    44.1%  46.8% 

Total   motor   vehicles 53.6%  58.3% 


On  ]May  16,  1911,  the  city  of  Oakland 
voted  $2,593,900  in  bonds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school  buildings  at  various 
points  throughout  the  city.  Twelve 
structures  were  erected  to  supplement 
the  already  existing  plant,  and  embody 
a  radical  departure  from  the  general  de- 
sign of  school  buildings.  They  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  one-story  structures,  spe- 
cially designed  for  light  and  first-class 
ventilation. 

All  buildings  but  one  were  for  grade 
schools,  the  Oakland  Technical  High 
School  being  the  exception,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  important  of  all  the 
new  structures.  This  building  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  approximately 
$500,000,  is  equipped  with  machine 
shops,  forge  shops,  foundry  and  electri- 
cal shops,  carpenter  shops,  plumbing  and 
metal  shops,  cabinet  and  pattern  shops, 
which  are  all  complete  in  every  detail, 
and  have  the  most  up-to-date  machinery. 
The  building  is  considered  a  model,  and 
it  is  worth  a  special  trip  to  visit. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  Oak- 
land for  the  1914  school-year  is  47,  which 
employ  568  teachers.  The  attendance 
during  that  fiscal  year  was  18,096. 

HIGH    PRESSUEE    WATER    SYSTEM. 

The  business  district,  and  one  indus- 
trial section  in  Oakland,  are  equipped 
with  a  high  pressure  fire-protection  sys- 
tem operated  by  gas  engines  in  a  plant 
located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  ]\Ierritt. 
The  lines  ordinarily  are  filled  with  fresh 
water  at  50  pounds  pressure,  but  in  case 
of  fire  the  pumping  plant  can  be  started 


Oakland's  Technical  High  School,  Recently  Constructed  at  a  Cost  of  $750,000 
This  is  Considered  the  Finest  School  West  of  Chicago 
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and  the  lines  immediately  transformed 
into  a  salt-water  system  with  a  pressure 
of  125  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  ex- 
tends from  the  central  portion  of  Oak- 
land along  the  southern  industrial  sec- 
tion between  Oak  and  ilarket  Streets. 
Still  further  extensions  are  contem- 
plated. 

PABKS. 

The  beautiful  parks  in  Oakland  repre- 
sent years  of  constructive  thought  and 
effort.  As  a  general  rule,  old  estates  or 
wilderness  have  been  transformed  into 
spots  of  beauty,  such  as  will  be  found  by 
the  visitor  to  Mosswood  Park,  Lakeside 
Park,  or  any  of  the  others.  At  the 
present  time  the  park  system  occupies 
472.96  acres,  and  pro.iects  iinder  way 
contemplate  the  addition  of  three  new 
sections  in  the  foothills  east  of  the  center 
of  the  city. 

From  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  a  half 
million  dollars  annually  are  being  ex- 
pended in  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  park  system,  which 
is  operated  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
playground  department. 

Public  playgrounds  immediately  ad- 
join many  of  the  larger  parks. 

MUNICIPAI.  BOAT-HOUSE. 

The  playground  department  operates 
the  municipal  boat-house  which  is  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Merritt, 
just  north  of  Fourteenth  Street.  This 
structure  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  .$30,000 
and  was  opened  in  1914.  Another  struc- 
ture, costing  approximately  $12,000,  has 
just  been  completed  on  the  northerly 
shore  of  the  lake  in  Lakeside  Park  and 
will  soon  be  in  operation.  All  boats  for 
hire  on  this  beautiful  salt  w^ater  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  are  handled  by  the 
city. 

CITY    HALL. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  new 
$2,000,000  City  Hall  just  completed  by 
Oakland  is  the  fact  that  its  jail  occupies 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
floors,  while  the  identification  bureau  is 
on  the  fifteenth  floor.  This  prison  is  165 
feet  in  the  air  and  escape  from  it  is  im- 
possible. 

The  very  latest  type  of  cells  have  been 
installed,  and  it  is  possible  to  open  all 
cells  or  one  particular  cell  from  a  central 
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City  Hall,  Oakland 

point.  The  prison  is  connected  with  the 
street  by  a  single  elevator  shaft,  from 
which  there  is  no  opening  from  the  jail 
to  the  lower  floors.  From  100  to  350 
prisoners  are  cared  for  daily. 

NEW    PRO.JECTS. 

An  important  project  involving  both 
Oakland  and  Alameda  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed, and  provides  for  the  replacement 
of  the  present  drawbridges  of  the  County 
of  Alameda  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  over  the  inner  harbor  at  Web- 
ster and  Harrison  Streets,  respectively, 
by  a  bascule  bridge  of  the  rolling  lift 
type. 

It  is  planned  to  concentrate  the  street 
car,  railroad  and  vehicular  traffic  on  one 
structure,  the  railroad  trains  occupy- 
ing the  center,    the    street  cars  coming 
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next,  with  the  roadway  and  walk  on  the 
outside. 

Tlie  present  bridges  liave  been  in  oper- 
ation for  seventeen  years,  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  plan  be  adopted  that  will  ex- 
jiedite  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
In-idges  as  well  as  remove  the  need  for 
the  great  many  openings  that  are  caused 
by  small  craft.  Proper  elevation  of  the 
l>aseule  bridge  would  enable  the  authori- 
ties to  eliminate  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
openings  of  the  structure,  and  that  type 
would  rejiresent  an  expense  of  between 
$1,500,000  and  $2,000,000:  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  to  result  from  property  dam- 
age made  necessary  by  extending  the 
approaches  a  considerable  distance  back 
from  the  waterway. 


CITY  ATTOKNEYS.  ATTENTION! 

]\Iany  of  the  questions  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  League 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
city  attorney  ill  California. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Appellate  Court 
recently  decided  that  every  resolution 
or  motion  of  a  board  of  trustees  on  a 


legislative  matter  is  subject  to  the  refer- 
endum and  con.sequeutl.v  not  effective 
for  thirty  days? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  decided  that  the  provision  in 
our  improvement  laws  regarding  "ac- 
cepted streets"  creates  a  contractual 
obligation  and  that  such  streets  cannot 
be  improved  again  under  the  assessmi'ut 
plan  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  new  "Impro^"e- 
ment  Bond  Act  of  1915"  (framed  and 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  League) 
will  make  local  improvement  bonds  al- 
most as  good  as  straight  municipal 
bonds  and  result  in  a  saving  to  the  cities 
and  towns  of  this  State  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

For  the  cases  on  the  referendum  see 
Chase  v.  Kalber,  20  Cal.  App.  Dec.  413: 
Globe  V.  Willis,  146  Pac.  544,  and  Hop- 
ping v.  Richmond,  50  Cal.  Dec.  98. 

For  the  decisions  on  accepted  streets 
see  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  v.  Jur- 
gens.  49  Cal.  Dee.  740. 

For  the  new  "Improvement  Bond  Act 
of  1915"  see  Chapter  733  of  the  Statutes 
of  1915. 


Official    Headquarters 

KEY    ROUTE    INN 

Twenty-second  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

NOTE: — All  Electric  Trains  arrive  and  depart  at  our  door,  undercover, 
every  20  minutes  for  the  World's  Fair  ilO  cent  fare),  landing  passengers  right 
in  the  Fair  Grounds  directly  in  front  of  Machinery  Hall,  avoiding  all  congestion 
and  making  the  location  of  the  Key  Route  Inn  the  best  of  any  Hotel  either  in 
San  Francisco  or  Oakland.  Stop  and  think  of  it  ABSOLUTELY  NO  STREET 
CARS  TO  TAKE. 

SPECIAL   RATES 

Rooms,  privilege,  detached  bath,  one  person  $1.50,  two  or  more  persons,  $1.00  each. 

Rooms  with  private  bath,  one  person  $2.00,  two  or  more  persons  $1.25  and  $1.50  each. 

Ten  Course  Breakfast  50  cents  ;  Luncheon  50  cents  ;  Dinner  $1.00. 

a  la  carte,  popular  prices. 

MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY 


Other  Oakland  Hotels  giving  the  same  special  rates  as  the  Key  Route  Inn,  are  the  Harrison, 
Crellin,  Menlo,  Sutter,  Savoy,  Touraine,  Oaks,  San  Pablo  and  the  Royal. 
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FORMAL  OPENING    OF    PAN-AMERICAN  ROAD  CONGRESS 
Municipal  Auditorium  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

His  Excellency  CHARLES  W.  GATES,  Governor  of  Vermont,  Presiding 


Monday,   September   13,   1915. 
10:30  a.  m. 

Invocation. 

Opening  address — Hon.  Charles  "W.  Gates, 
Governor  of  Vermont. 

Address  by  Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Gover- 
nor of  California. 

Address  by  Hon.  Ernest  Lister,  Governor  of 
Washington. 

Address  by  Hon.  James  Withycombe,  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  L.  Davie,  ^Mayor  of 
Oakland. 

Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Barr,  Director  of 
Congresses,  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

Address  by  G.  W.  Tillson,  President  Ameri- 
can Road  Builders'  Association. 

Address  by  Fairfax  Harrison.  President 
American   Highway   Association. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 
Recess. 


First  Session  of  the  Pan-American   Road 
Congress. 
2  p.  m. 
Fairfax  Harrison,  President  American  High- 
way Association,  presiding. 

(1)  The    History    aud    Future    of    Highway 

Improvement. 
L.  W.  Page,  Director,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic   Roads,    U.    S.    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

(2)  The   Relation   of  the  Road   to   Rail   and 

Water  Transportation. 
(.3)   The    Benefits    and    Burdens     of     Better 
Roads. 

S.   E.  Bradt,   Secretary   State  High- 
way Commission,  Illinois. 
(4)   Roadside   Improvement. 

Paper    by    Henry    S.    Graves,    Chief 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
(."i)   The  Essentials  of  Proper  Laws  for  High- 
way Work. 

Col.   E.  A.   Stevens,   State  Highway 

Commissioner,  New  Jersey. 
A.   N.   Johnson,   Highway    Engineer, 
Bureau     of     Municipal     Research, 
New  York  City, 
(fi)   National,  State  and  Local  Responsibility 
for  Road  Conditions  and  Ways  of  Se- 
curing Improvements. 

Judge  J.  T.  Ronald,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Tuesday,  September  14. 

10  a.  m. 

George     W.     Tillson,     President     American 

Road  Builders'  Association,  presiding. 

(7)  Proper  Road  Location:     Its  Importance 

and  Effects. 
Paper  by  William  R.  Roy,  State  High- 
way Commissioner,  Washington. 
Discussion  opened  by   Paul  D.  Sargent, 
Chief  Engineer,  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, Maine,  and  by  W.  F.  Mc- 
Clure,   State  Engineer,  California. 

(8)  Road  Drainage  and  Foundation. 

Paper  by   George  W.   Cooley,   State 
Highway     Commissioner,     Minne- 
sota. 
Discussion    opened    by    R.  K.  Compton, 
Chairman  Paving  Commission,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

(9)  Highway  Bridges  and  Structures. 

Paper  by  W.  S.  Gearhart,  State  High- 
way Commissioner,  Kansas. 
Discussion    opened    by    Clifford    Older, 
Bridge     Engineer,     State     Highway 
Department,  Illinois. 

Recess. 

2   p.   m. 

Capt.  AValter  Coggeshall,  President  Tri-State 

Good  Roads'  Association,  presiding, 

(10)  Highway  Indebtedness:    Its  Limitation 

and  Regulation. 

Paper   by    Nelson    P.    Lewis,    Chief 

Engineer.  Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment,    New    York   City. 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  F.  Witt,  Dallas, 

Texas;    by    W.    I.   Vawter,    Medford, 

Oregon,  and  by  B.  A.  Towne,  Lodi, 

California. 

(11)  Organization   and   System   in    Highway 

Work. 

Paper  by  A.  B.  Fletcher,  Chief  En- 
gineer,   State   Highway   Commis- 
sion, California. 
Discussion    opened    by    H.    R.    Carter, 
State  Highway  Engineer,  Arkansas, 
and    by    C.    D.    Blaney,     Chairman, 
State    Highway    Commission,    Cali- 
fornia. 

(12)  The    Educational    Field    for    Highway 

Departments. 

Paper  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Smith,  Depart- 
ment of  Highway  Engineering, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Discussion  opened  by  A.  D.  Williams, 
Chief  Road  Engineer,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Wednesday,   September   15. 

Pan-American    Road    Congress    Day. 

.Alorning  Session  in  Oakland. 

10  a.  m, 

W.  A.  McLean,  Chief  Engineer,  Ontario 

Highway  Commission,  presiding. 

10  a.  m. 

(13)  Roadway  Surfacings. 

Paper  by  F.  F.  Rogers,  State  High- 
way Commissioner,  Jlichlgan. 
Discussion    opened    by   E,    R.   Jlorgan, 
Road  Engineer,  State  Road  Commis- 
sion,  Utah. 

(14)  Resurfacing  Old  Roads. 

Paper  by  W.  D.  Uhler,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, State  Highway  Department, 
Pennsylvania. 
Discussion. 

(15)  Street   Pavements. 

Paper  by  Curtis  Hill,  City  Engineer, 
Kansas  City,  JIo. 
Discussion  opened  by  M.  'SI.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  City  Engineer,  San  Francisco. 
Recess. 

Afternoon  Session  in  Festival  Hall,  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 
2:30  p.  m. 
Judge   W.   S.   Worden,    Treasurer,    Tri-State 
Good  Roads'  Association,  presiding. 

(16)  System  in  Highway  Accounting. 

Paper    by    S.    D.    Gilbert,    Auditor, 
State  Highway  Commission,  New 
York. 
Discussion  opened  by  A.  R.  Hirst,  High- 
way   Engineer,    State   Highway   De- 
partment, Wisconsin. 

(17)  Uniformity  for  Highway  Statistics  and 

Data. 

Paper  by  H.  E.  Breed,  First  Deputy, 
State  Highway  Commission,  Xew 
York. 
Discussion. 

(18)  Engineering   Supervision   for   Highway 

Work. 

Paper  by  T.  W.  :\IacDonald.  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  Iowa. 
Discussion  opened  by  Lamar  Cobb, 
State  Engineer,  Arizona,  and  by  Pre- 
vost  Hubbard,  Chief  Division  of 
Road  Material  Tests  and  Research, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Thursday,  September  16. 

10  a.  m. 
James  H.  MacDonald,  former  Highway  Com- 
missioner, Connecticut,  presiding. 

(19)  The  Merit  System  in  Highway  Work. 

Paper    by     Richard    Henry    Dana, 
President  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt, 
State  Geologist,  North  Carolina. 

(20)  The    Determination    of   the    Justifiable 

Outlay  for  Specific  Cases  of  Highway 
Improvement. 

Paper  by  Clifford  Richardson,  Xew 
York  City. 


Discussion  opened  by  Henry  Welles 
Durham,  formerly  Highway  Engi- 
neer, Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York   City. 

(21)  Convict  Labor  for  Highway  Work. 

Paper  by  G.  P.  Coleman,  State  High- 
way Commissioner,  Virginia. 
Discussion    opened    by    J.    E.   Jlaloney, 
Secretary-Engineer,    State    Highway 
Commission,  Colorado. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Recess. 
2   p.   m. 
John  A.   Wilson,   President  American   Auto- 
mobile Association,  presiding. 

(22)  Motor  Traffic:   Its  Development,  Trend 

and  Effects. 

Paper  by  Elmer  Thompson,  Secre- 
tary Automobile  Club  of  America. 
Discussion    opened    by    Warren    Gould, 
Chairman  Automobile  Club,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  by  W.  G.  Chanslor,  San 
Francisco. 

(23)  Equipment  for  Highway. 

Paper   by    Prof.    A.    H.    Blanchard 

Department    of    Highway    Engi 

neering,  Columbia  University. 

Discussion   opened   by   H.   J.   Kuelling, 

County       Highway      Commissioner, 

Wisconsin. 

(24)  Load  and   Tire  Effect  and  Regulation 

Paper  by  F.  H.  Joyner,  Road  Com 
missioner,   Los   Angeles   County, 
California. 
Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Agg, 
University  of  Iowa. 

Friday,    September   17. 

10  a.  m. 

Col.  W.  D.  Sohier,  Chairman  ^Massachusetts 

Highway    Commission,    presiding. 
(2.5)   Comparisons  of  Traffic  and  Their  Eco- 
nomic Value. 
Discussion. 

(26)  JIaintenance,  Materials  and  Methods. 

Paper  by  A.  W.  Dean,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, State  Highway  Commission, 
JIassachusetts. 
Discussion. 

(27)  Dust  Suppression  and  Street  Cleaning. 

Paper  by  W.  H.  Connell,  Chief  High- 
way Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Discussion  opened  by  Perry  Brown,  City 
Engineer,  Oakland. 

Recess. 

Closing    Session    Pan-American    Road 

Congress. 

2  p.  m. 

Gov.  Charles  W.  Gates,  presiding. 

Lessons   of  the  Congress. 

Paper    by    Charles    F.    Stern,    Member 
State  Highway  Commission,  California. 

Unfinished  business. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Adjournment. 
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VALUE    OF    THE    IMPROVEMENTS    BOND 
ACT    OF    1915 


Significant   remarks    of   Mr.   Frickstad   at  the   Del   Monte   Convention    last   year   indicating   the 
need   of  this   new   law. 


'Slv.  Frickstad :  ]\Ir.  Mason  has  re- 
ferred to  a  matter  that  has  been  be- 
fore us  several  times,  and  that  is  the 
high  cost  we  are  paying  for  our  street 
work,  due  to  our  methods  of  financing 
it.  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  summary  of  the  studies  that 
I  made  on  an  investigation  into  this 
matter,  and  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
know  just  how  much  we  are  paying  by 
reason  of  our  present  methods  of  financ- 
ing street  work.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  from  contractors  or  from  city  of- 
eials  or  from  anyone  any  definite  fig- 
ures in  that  respect.  They  say  5%, 
10%,  157r,  and  some  of  them  say  25%. 
But  in  1912  Oakland  constructed  quite 
a  large  sewer  system  in  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  it  happened  that  we  had  an 
opportunity  then  to  make  a  comparison 
on  that  subject,  an  opportunity  that  I 
tielieve  has  not  been  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  California — I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  has  been  as  good  an  op- 
portunity anywhere  in  the  State  to  make 
a  study  on  that  subject.  You  may  recall 
that,  after  tlie  work  was  completed  and 
I  made  this  comparison,  the  figures 
turned  out  to  be  somewhat  sensational, 
and  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  before 
this  body  now,  two  years  after  the  work 
is  completed. 

You  may  recall  that  someone  men- 
tioned here  a  day  or  two  ago  that  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  a  certain  act 
providing  for  the  formation  of  sewer 
districts  between  municipalities.  That 
suit  was  one   that   went   up   from   Oak- 


land. In  1911  we  organized  four  sewer 
districts  to  construct  sewers  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  our  city.  It  involved  some 
eighty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  of  sewer. 
The  bonds  were  issued,  bids  were  re- 
ceived, contracts  let,  and  then  the  law 
under  which  the  work  was  done  was 
finally  knocked  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  those  contracts  provided  for 
cash  payments.  The  bonds  had  been 
sold,  as  I  say,  and  the  money  was  to  be 
available  as  soon  as  the  court's  decision 
should  be  received.  The  contractors  ex- 
pected to  receive  75%  of  their  payments 
immediately,  and  the  balance  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  work.  That 
w^as  what  I  call  a  cash  job.  In  1912  we 
undertook  the  same  work  under  the  as- 
sessment plan,  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911.  Bids  were  received  and  the  work 
actually  started  under  those  proceedings, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  it  w'as  constructed 
under  those  proceedings,  and  part  of  it 
was  paid  for  by  the  city  out  of  current 
funds,  about  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
If  you  will  note,  that  gave  an  opportun- 
ity to  compare  the  cash  prices  of  1912 
with  the  assessment  prices  of  1911,  the 
cash  prices  of  1912  with  the  cash  prices 
of  1911,  and  the  assessment  price  of  1912 
with  the  cash  prices  of  1912,  thereby 
correcting  any  error  that  might  be  in- 
troduced in  a  first  comparison,  on  ac- 
count of  changes  in  prices  in  the  one 
year.  I  might  say  that  the  work  in- 
volved, or  I  think  I  did  say  that  the 
total  work  involved  was  about,  as  finally 
constructed,   $-100,000.      It    was   divided 
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ii|)  into  nineteen  assessment  jobs  and 
four  eity  jobs.  The  assessment  jobs  ran 
from  ;f;;3,800  to  $38,000—811  sizes  of  jobs. 
The  eity  jobs,  cash  jobs,  were  from 
.^10,000  to  $20,000— sometliing  like  that. 
We  received  bids  from  all  sorts  of  men. 
The  individual  comparisons  show  all 
kinds  of  figures,  so  that  the  totals  only 
are  of  any  value.  By  the  figures  obtained 
on  that  job,  I  found  that  the  assessment 
prices  of  1912  were  319%  higher  than 
the  cash  prices  of  1911.  I  found  that  the 
cash  prices  of  1912  were  12%  lower  than 
the  cash  prices  of  1911.  Correcting  the 
first  comparison  by  means  of  the  matter 
of  reduction,  I  found  that  the  assessment 
prices  of  1912  were  an  even  50%  higher 
than  the  cash  prices  of  1911.  One  thing 
further.  The  total  assessment  prices 
ran  to  $323,000.  If  we  had  done  that 
work  out  of  eity  funds  on  the  basis  of 
these  comparisons,  that  work  would  have 
lieen  done  for  $107,000  less.  In  other 
words,  66  12/3  cents  out  of  the  city 
treasury  would  liave  compiled  the  same 
work  that  cost  the  property  owners  $1. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  show- 
ing should  have  the  effect  of  hammering 
into  us  a  little  bit  further  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  other  way  of  financing 
our  work — whether  it  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  methods  that  were  sug- 
gested yesterday  might  be  a  question, 
Init  I  believe  it  would  be  accomplished 
in  a  large  luirt  by  the  methods  suggested 


yesterday,  namely,  real  eity  collections; 
I  do  not  mean  just  taking  in  the  money, 
but  making  the  city  guarantee  the  bonds. 
Those  two  things  would,  in  a  measure, 
reduce  that  cost.  If  they  did  not  reduce 
it  sufficiently,  possibly  the  act  that  ^Ir. 
Mason  mentioned,  of  1909,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  that,  might  later  be  put  into 
effect. 

I  do  not  suljmit  these  figures  as  indi- 
cative of  all  work  done  under  that 
method.  I  would  say  that  the  prices  that 
we  received  for  the  sewers  that  year, 
even  at  the  excessive  cost  I  have  shown, 
were  noticeably  lower  than  prices  we  had 
received  on  assessment  work  in  previous 
years.  It  was  due  to  a  great  many 
causes,  the  great  amount  of  work,  the 
improved  machinery  that  was  in  use; 
but  they  were  noticeably  lower — they 
were  not  excessive.  I  believe  that  in 
macadam  work,  where  the  individual 
bills  are  larger,  that  the  increase  due  to 
that  method  of  handling  the  work  is  not 
quite  so  gross.  You  take  it  in  paving 
work,  wliere  the  bills  are  still  larger,  and 
tlie  property  is  more  valualile,  tlie  in- 
crease is  still  less.  I  dislike  to  give  fig- 
ures, but  if  50%  represents  the  increase 
in  sewer  work,  possibly  33%  or  35% 
would  represent  the  increase  in  macadam 
work,  and  maybe  25%  in  high  grade 
paving  work.  But  those  figures  are  sub- 
mitted, and  should  have  some  grave  con- 
sideration, I  think.     (Applause.) 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreffon,  Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building",  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  conditicn  of  their  prompt  return  after  using.  City  attorneys  are 
urg"ed  to  make  free  use  of  this  service. 

Regular  Meetings,  fixing  time  and  place  of  holding.     Berkeley.  IMd. 

Street,   elosing   and   vacating.     Kedwood   City,   [)-4c ;   Albany,   95c;   and   Pasa- 
dena, 97d. 
County  Highways,  governing  traffic  on.     San  ^lateo  Co..  94e. 
Peddler's  Vehicles,  regulating  carrying  of  license  numbers.     Venice,  95a. 
Passenger  Vehicles,  licensing.    Eialto,  95d. 
Municipal  Water  Rates.     San  Ciego,  95b. 
Grade,  estalilisliing.     National  City,  95e. 

Intoxicating  Liquors,  regulating  sale  and  license  of.    Point  Arena,  95f. 
Electric  Wiring,  regulating.     Coronado.  96a. 
Poundmaster,  duties  and  fees.    Eagle  Rock,  96b. 

Taxation,   fixing  amount  to  be  raised.     Angels,  96c   and  99h,   and   Coalinga, 
KJdf. 

Streets  and  Sidewalks,  establishing  width  of.     96d. 

Park  Fund,  cstablisliinu'.     San  Leandrn.  96e. 

Stands  for  Passenger  and  Express  Vehicles,  regulating  the  securing  of  per- 
mits from  propei'ty  owners.     Stnckton,  96f  and  Il9e. 

Salaries  for  Mayor,  Judge,  Treasiurer,  Engineer  and  Councilman,  fixing.   Coeur 
■    d'Alene.  Idaho,  96g. 

Building  Ordinance.     Coronado.  97a.  and  Huntington  Beach.  99a. 

Streets,  regulating  the  driving  of  cattle  on.     Santa  Ana.  97b. 

Fiscal  Year,  estal)lisliing.     Sebastopol,  97c. 

City  Planning  Commission,  creating.    Riverside,  98a. 

Telephone  Rates.     Sacramento,  98b. 

Vehicles,  regulating  use  of  on  streets.     Santa  Bar1)ara,  98e. 

Telephone  Franchise,  granting.     Orange  County,  98d. 

Fire,  regulating  ti'affie  in  case  of.     Santa  Ana.  99b. 

Meter  or  Service  Wire,  prohibiting  removal  of.    99c. 

Social  Club,  rcuulating  dispensing  of  intoxicating  liijuors  in.     Elsinore.  99d. 

Municipal  Bonds,  describing.     San  Juan,  99f. 

Park  Bonds,  describing.     Sacramento,  99g. 

Tax  Rate,  fixing.    Reedley,  ICOa. 

Delivery  Vehicles,  licensing.     Sonoma,  100c. 

Picketing,  prohibiting.     San  Diego,  lOOd. 

Tuberculin  Test,  relative  to.     Redhmds.  lOOe. 

Bond  Election,  calling.     Oceanside.  101a. 

Bill  Posting,  licensing.     101b. 

Playgrounds,  establishing  rules  for.     Tropico,  lOld. 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation  of  city  officials  where  advertis- 
ing for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311   California  St., 
S.  P. 

Asphalt  Machinery 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,    .McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

Warren    Brothers   Company,   Los   Angeles. 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 
California   Brick   Co.,   Phelan   Bldg.,   S.   P. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   WcBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Buick  Cars 
Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   P. 

Concrete  Mixers 
A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 
Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,   Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  P. 

Curb    Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Fire.  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

S.  F. 
J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.   P.;    209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Flushers — Street 
A.  L.  Young  ilachinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific     Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  P. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics Institute  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Sloan  &  Robson.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    F. 

Municipal    Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Water  Works 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St..  S.  P.;  209 
Union   League   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Wei-sslxium  Pipe  Works,  14.3  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 

A.  h.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Rock  Crusliers 
A.  L.  Young  ]\Iachinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Plush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 
Gladding.  McBean  &  Co. .Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  P. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

Sewer  Tools 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Y'oung  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  P. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  P.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.   P.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  P. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


IIM    \  I     hl.SG 


Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTLAND,  SEATTLE. 
SPOKANE.  SAN   DIEGO 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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SAFETY  FIRST  IN   BUILDING 

Poor  concrete  in  building   or   poor   pavement    in  streets    is    costly 
to  both  contractor  and  taxpayer. 

CITY   CHEMISTS   AND    CITY  ENGINEERS 

the  bulwarks   of   good   material   in  construction,  are  glad  to  make 
microscopic  examination  of  materials  for  constructive  work  with  our 

OPTICAL   INSTRUMENTS   FOR   INSPECTION   and 
TESTING   OF   MATERIALS 
Specially  designed  for  testing   Ores  and   Metals,  Concrete,  Wood, 
Leather,  Fabrics,  Paints,  Varnishes,  Oils,  Dyes,  Ink,  Drugs,  Chemi- 
cals and  Food-stuffs. 
Write  for  copy  of  this  catalogue. 


IN   HEALTH   DEPARTMENTS 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  MICROSCOPES,  BACTERIOLOGICAL  &  CHEMI- 
CAL Apparatus  have  become  of  the  first  necessity  because  of 
their  QuaUty  and  Precision. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

BAUSCH   &   LOIVXB    OPTICAL    CO. 

154  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Factory,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

ALSO  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS  ISSUED 
UNDER  THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

"Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915" 


LUMBERMEN'S  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $600,000 

GILBERT  W.  SMITH,  511    Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 

Manager  San  Francisco  Office  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Mention   ■'Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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Mersey  Manufacturing  Company 


WATER  METER  EXHIBIT 


202  SHELDON  BUILDING 


PALACE    OF    MACHINERY 
2nd  STREET  and  AVENUE  H.     P.  P.  I.  E. 
Sales  Offices: 
226  MARSH-STRONG  BUILDING  300  HENRY  BUILDING 

Los  Angeles  Portland 


Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraphs 

Over  95  Per  Cent,  of  all  Electric  Fire  Alarm  Systems  in  the  U.  S. 
Installed  by  the     GAMEWELL      CO. 


Combination  Automatic 
and  Manual  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Central  Office 
Equipments. 

Storage  Battery  for  Oper- 
ating Fire  and  Police  Tele- 
graphs Controlled  by  Manual, 
Automatic  and  Combination 
Switch  Boards. 


TEADE    MARK 

Progress  in  the  Art  of  Fire  Alarm  Telegraphy  has  been  identical  with  the  growth  of 
this  company. 

The  founders  of  the  Gamewel!  Company  originated  fire  alarm  telegraphy  and  during 
the  past  .55  years  there  have  been  constant  improvements  and  at  the  present  time  the 
name  "Gamewell"  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  a  guarantee  of  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  fire  alarm,  police  and  special  emergency  signaling. 

Information  and  Estimates  Furnished.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE   GAMEWELL   FIRE   ALARM    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICES   AND   FACTORY:     NEWTON   UPPER   FALLS,    MASS. 
A.  J.  COFFEE,  Gen'l  Agent,  1007  Aronson  Bldg.,  86  Third  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards 


ARE  SCIENTIFICALLY   CONSTRUCTED 


"Steel  vs.  Cast  Iron" 
"Strength  vs.  Weakness" 

The  scientifically  "built-up"  pressed  steel  shaft 
of  a  Union  Metal  Lamp  Standard  adds  strength  at 
the  fpoint  where  a  cast  iron  standard  is  weakest, 
reduces  the  weight  to  a  minimum,  and  overcomes 
the  serious  danger  of  the  standards  breaking  off  in 
case  of  sudden  shock.  The  cost  of  installing  is  also 
greatly  reduced  owing  to  our  scientific  sectional 
construction  and  reduced  weights.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent any  broken  parts  can  be  cheaply  replaced. 
Unioif  Metal  Standards  are  made  in  pressed  steel, 
copper  and  bronze  at  a  price  which  makes  the  use 
of  these  metals  for  the  first  time  a  commercial 
possibility  for  street  lighting  purposes. 

The  superiority  of  steel  standards  is  demonstrated 
lay  the  fact  that  over  90%  of  all  street  lighting 
installations  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  last 
two  years  have  been  Union  Metal  Lamp  Siandarc's. 
(3ur  street  lighting  engineer  will  get  up  specifications 
and  an  estimate  of  cost  for  you. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


ATLAS  "A''  WEED  and  GRASS  KILLER 

The  Chemical  Method  of  Eradicating  Vegetation  is  Permanent 

One  gallon  Atlas  "A"  diluted  with  twenty  gallons  of  water  will  kill  all 
pxistino;  Weeds  and  Vegetation  on  from  600  to  800  square  feet. 

Atlas  Preservative  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

RIALTO  BUILDING 

Write  us  for  Literature.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Mention   "Pacific   Municipalitie 


\-lien   writing  for  catalogs. 
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CITY  STREET 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY 

11th  Floor  Whittell  Bldg. 
166  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 


PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

THE  BEST  PAVING  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  WORLD 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   wlien  writing  for  catalogs. 
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Cast  Iron  PJpP 

WATER  Fire  Protection  Irrigation  POWER 

GAS  Sewers  Culverts  PLANTS 

Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large  Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 


98  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  FAILS 

TO  DAMAGE  WATER  MAINS 

Cast   Iron   Pipe,   Brought   From   England,   Re- 
moved in  Transit  Work 

Cast  iron  water  pipe,  imported  from  Ens- 
land  100  years  ago  and  laid  in  Chestnut  and 
Locust  streets  as  "an  experiment,"  in  sub- 
stitution for  wooden  ones,  upon  being  taken 
up  by  the  Water  Bureau  as  too  small  for 
present-day  service,  was  said  yesterday  by 
Chief  Davis  to  show  no  deterioration. 

The  pipe,  he  said,  appears  to  be  just  as 
good  as  when  it  was  laid,  98  years  ago,  even 
after  all  that  time  of  active  service.  The 
interior  of  the  pipe,  he  said,  is  roughened 
and  somewhat  filled  with  incrustations  and 
tubercles,  but  the  metal  is  as  sound  and  free 
from  rust  as  when  it  was  cast.  One  section, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  laid  in 
1827,  was  removed  from  Locust  street  to 
make  way  for  the  relocation  of  sewers  in 
connection  with  the  subway  rapid  transit 
work,  while  another,  4i/4  inches  in  diameter, 
is  being  rembved  from  the  bed  of  Chestnut 
street,  between  Broad  and  1.5th,  which  has 
been  in  active  service  for  98  years. 


From  the  PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER,  June  9,  1915 

You  don't  "experiment"  these  days  when  you  use 
Cast  Iron  Pipe 


United    States    Cast    Iron   Pipe 
6i   Foundry    Co. 


Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office: 
Northwest  Sales  Office:     - 


-  -    -    -  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

-  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 


Mention   "Pacific  Municipalities"   when  wrltine  for  cataloes. 
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OAKLAND'S   NEW   AUDITORIUM 


Black  Steel  Armor  supijliccl  by  The   American  Steel  Bar  Mf'g  Co.  was 

used  exclusiveh'  in  the  curb  work,  after  a  rigid  investigation 
of  all  the  curb  bars  on  the  market. 

Black  Bar,  rather  than  galvanized,  b?ing  adopted  to  insure  the  greatest  bond 
between  concrete  and  metal,  making  a  perfect  armored  curb. 

This  is  the  only  one-piece  curb  bar  rolled  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  declared 

b}-  prominent  engineers  and  contractors  to  be  the  best. 

Made  of  black  or  galvanized  .steel. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 


The  American  Steel  Bar  Mf'g  Co. 

511-512  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


UNION  LIME  CO. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WESTERN  AGENCIES 

W.  B.  WINSTANLEY  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 


FOX  &  WOLF  CO. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogfs. 
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WATER  METER  EXHIBIT 

PALACE   OF    MACHINERY,   P.   P.   I.   E. 

GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD 

WATER  METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 


Our  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  corner  First  Street 
and  Avenue  H  (southwest  comer  of  the  building),  near  the 
Fillmore-Street  entrance  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  is  conveniently  located,  and  where  you  will 
receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Come  and  rest  a  while  and 
meet  your  friends. 


National  Meter  Co. 

141  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mention  "Pacific   Municipalities"   when   writing  for  catalogs. 
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HAROLD  S.   BUTTENHEIM.  Editor  M.   V.  FULLER,  Aasociate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1  40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfie 

AmcricaR 
Citi; 

87  NASSAU  STREET  320  MARKET  STREET  327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 

New  York  City  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Chicago.  III. 

In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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Garbage 

Successfully 

Burned 

at 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


READ     THIS 


This  work  was  accomplished 
under  most  critical  engineering 
observations  in  the  Hearst 
Memorial  Mining  Building, 
State  University  of  California, 
during  March,  April  and  May, 
1915. 

IT  IS  SMOKELESS 

DUSTLESS,  FUMELESS 

IT  BURNS 

EVERYTHING! 

Plants  from  one  to  one  thousand 
tons  daily  capacity. 


(Extract  from  the  report  of  investi- 
gation committee  of  city  council  of 
Fresno,  Gal.,  population  40,000 — , 
after  rejecting  all  other  plans  and 
schemes.) 

"In  regard  to  the  Hydro-Vacuum 
'■plant,  which  received  our  special 
"attention,  we  wish  to  report  that 
"the  claims  for  complete  incinera- 
"tion  of  all  combustible  garbage, 
"the  reduction  of  tins  and  scrap  iron 
"to  molten  condition,  and  the  entire 
"absence  of  nuisance  from  smoke, 
"were  all  convincingly  demonstrated 
"  *  *  *  the  committee  recom- 
"mends  that  the  proper  steps  be 
"taken  to  enable  the  city  of  Fresno 
"to  advertise  for  the  construction  of 
"a  garbage  incinerator  embodying 
"the  features  and  guarantees  con- 
"tained  in  theproposal  of  the  Hj-dro- 
"Vacuum  Smelting  Company." 


ell 


Hre-sno     saw^     'em 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 
irsrCirNERA.TOR     DEPARTMEINT 

Hydro-Vacuum    Smelting    Company 

MILLS   BUILDING,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


Mention   "Pacific  Municipaliti 


v'hen   writing   for  catalogs. 
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Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 


FIRE  HOSE 


T 


The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.  \ 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM    DOLGE  | 

Certified  Public  Accountant  \ 

Municipal  Accountant  | 

Audits,  Examinatiuns  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures  I 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed.  I 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697  | 

Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  i 

Mention   "Pacific   Municipalities"   when  writing  for  cataloes. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED   1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  GOTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


J.vs.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steigeb,  Manager 


Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works 


Man'dtacturers  of 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  Pressed  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Chimney  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  Fire 
Brick,  Conduit  Tile,  Mantel  Tile,  Acid  Wares  and  Kindred  Clay  Products 


729  MILLS  BUILDING 


Factory:  South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  CounI 
Yard:  ISth  and  Division  Streets,  San   Francist 

Main  Office 
Telephone  Douglas  3010 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Robert  W.  Hunt 


John  J.  Cone 


Jas.   C.  Hallsted 


D.  W.  McNaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 

Chemical  and  Phyiical  Laboratories 

York  London  Chicago  Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Montreal 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles 

251    Kearny  St^  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE. 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   .  ^ 
FLUE  LININGS,FIRE  TILE,    ^^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS.   ^    ^ 
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Publication   Office 
'acific  Building,  San  Franci«co,  Cal. 


Two   Dollar*   a  Year 
Single  Copy    25  Cent* 


NEW  FORMS 

To  comply  with  1915  Amend 
ments  to  1911  Act 


An  Entire   Chancre  of  Forms    and  Records 
under  this  Act 


If  you  are  operating  under  the  1911  Act 
and  Amendments,  you  will  need  the 
new  forms  as  there  have  been  many 
important  changes, 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  THE  CORRECT 
BLANKS 

You  will  need  new  sheets  for  your  Street 
Superintendent's  record,  as  all  forms 
have  been  changed. 

Our  Publication  the  "Improvement  Act 
of  1911"  is  being  revised  by  W.  J.  Locke 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  shortly. 
This  booklet  will  contain  very  valuable 
information  and  you  will  find  it  indis- 
pensable. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MUNICIPAL  SUPPLIES 
251-259  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  FAIR  QUESTION  DESERVES 

A  FAIR  REPLY 

In  drawing  up  specifications   for  paving'  your  city   streets,  the  question   of   quality   of 
material   and   finished  pavement,   will,   of  coxirse,   receive  the   serious   consideration   so   im- 
portant a  question   deserves. 
In  all  fairness 

BITULITHIC 

more   than   answers   that    question. 
It  is  a  pavement  of  guaranteed  quality,  including  hig'h-g'rade  material  and  painstaking 
care   in  its   construction. 


BITULITHIC 

is  a  monolithic  bituminous  pavement,  which  is  composed  of  the  proper  proportions  of 
various  sizes  of  the  test  stone  ohtainable,  combined  with  bituminous  cement,  laid  on  the 
street  hot  and  rolled  to  a  thickness  of  two  inches,  thus  giving"  a  dense  pavement,  which 
is  noiseless,   dustless,   non-slippery   and   prevents   skidding   of   automobiles. 

BITUIiITHIC  is  the  pavement  whose  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  fifteen 
years  over  300  cities  have  adopted  it  as  a  standard  construction  to  the  equivalent  of  over 
2,000   miles   of   roadway,   30   feet   wide   between    curbs. 

Don't   merely    Specify   BITUIiITHIC   for   your   streets. 

INSIST  ON  IT 

It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  pavement  which  will  stand  all  kinds   of  traffic  than  to 

have  one  which  is  constantly  requiring  maintenance  expense  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition. 

BITUIiITHIC   ONCE  BITUIiITHIC   ALWAYS 

Insist  en  BITULITHIC 

It  is  the 
"Best  By  Every  Test" 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets  and  learn  more  about  this  modern,  ideal,  perma- 
nent street  pavement. 

WARREN   BROTHERS   COMPANY 

Executive  Ofi'ices:    Boston,  Mass. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

SC  Church  St. 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

92G  Calif.   Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1859  Railway   Exch'ge  Bldg. 
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Journal  Bldg'. 
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■Virginia  Ry.  &  Power  Bldg. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

303   Main    St.,    W. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

204  Noll  Bldg. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

606  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the 

EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION 

—  OF   THE  — 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

—  HKLD   AT  — 
OAKLAND,  CAL.,  OCTOBER  7th  to  11th,  1915 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  (Convention  of  Long  Beach:  F.  D.  R.  Moate,  Sierra  Matlre; 

the  League  of  California  Municipalities  !!e°J-   F-   bright,    Monterey;     O.    V.    Cobb. 

11    T     j_  ii      ir      •   •      1    «      1-;     •  Fresno:   N.  B.  Laughrey,  Pasadena;   Alva  E. 

assemhled  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  snow,  Fresno;  W.  P.  Barnes,  Azusa,  August 

Oakland,  on  Tuesday,  September  7,  1915.  S.  Berg,  Burlingame;  ,1.  A.  Gallet,  San  Lean- 

The    following    representatives    of   the  ^Iro;    F-  C.  Lassen.  Livermore:    Barney  Har- 

eities  and  towns  of  the  State  registered  '°°W^«"'H°''n    ^^  f'-  O'Leary    Sebastopol; 

,      .        ,,              .             „  ,,                   ",.  E.  H.  Smith,  Orange;    P.   S.  Collins,  Azusa; 

during  the  sessions  of  the  convention:  c.  F.  Newton,  Orange:   James  Kirk.  Exeter; 

Trustees,  Mayors,   Councilmen,   Commis-  {■  ^-  Asldn    Visalia;    J    P.  Giljson,  Vlsalia; 

"    ■  '            f           '  A.    L.    Hamilton,    Pasadena;    Geo.    Pickford, 

sioners,  eic.  Fresno;   O.  0.   Judy,  Winters;    J.  C.  Ferger, 

Geo.   S.   Waterman.   Fresno:    Wm.   Bobbie.  Fresno;  R.  Barcroft,  Merced;  J.  J.  Schneider, 

Chico;  F.  L.  Irwin.  Fresno:  Geo.  W.  Hamler.  Anaheim:   F.  C.  Wheeler,  Los  Angeles;   R.  L. 

Anaheim;  C.  C.  Stoner,  Orange;   F.  W.  Fow-  Fernald.    Richmond;    Otis    McCabe.    Visalia; 

ler,    Merced;     E.    R.    Alvord,    Merced:     Edw.  A.  E.  Fisher,  Hayward;  H.  S.  Anderson,  Oak- 

Freyer,  Daly  City,  J.  A.  Carlson,  King  City;  land;    J.   M.   Dockstader,   Lemoore;    C.   Hoff, 

J.   F.    Bromark,    Kingsburg;    Lewis    Wagner.  Berkeley;  E.  A.  Gerety,  Venice;  E.  Chevalier, 

Merced;  F.  L.  Clark,  Azusa;  W.  F.  Spooncer.  Burlingame;    G.    C.    Simmons,    Sacramento; 

Santa  Rosa;    M.  H.  Salisbury,  Pasadena;   M.  E.  J.   Carragher,   Sacramento;    F.   M.   Wyatt, 

0.   Torr,   Petaluma;    Geo.   M.   Boles.   Fresno:  Winters;   W.  A.  Trafton,  Watsonville;   P.  A. 

T.  F.   Meagher,  Sebastopol ;    Harry  B.   Riley.  Callaghan.  Watsonville;   E.  J.  Garrard,  Rich- 
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mond;  P.  N.  Reed,  Colton:  J.  W.  Junod,  Col- 
ton:  J.  R.  Uren,  ^'atsonville:  N.  P.  Kane, 
Watsonville:  J.  J.  King,  Watson ville;  Chas. 
A.  Murdock,  San  Francisco:  R.  R.  Reiben- 
stein,  Stockton:  D.  J.  Matthews,  Stockton; 
C.  M.  Turner,  Sacramento. 

City  Engineers. 
L.  E.  McCabe,  Visalia;  M.  C,  Polk,  Chico; 
0.  E.  Steward,  Anaheim;  H.  D.  Watts,  Lind- 
say and  Exeter;  R.  V.  Orbison,  Pasadena; 
A.  A.  Horwege,  Petaluma:  J.  A.  Morton, 
Santa  Monica:  Chas.  E.  Hewes,  Alhambra; 
W.  R.  Sherman,  Newman;  Wm.  Meek,  Marys- 
ville;  Geo.  H.  Freitas,  Modesto;  H.  E.  C. 
Feusier,  San  Anselmo;  Eric  Wold.  Burlin- 
game:  J.  J.  Jessup,  Berkeley;  ,J.  F.  Byxbee, 
Jr.,  Palo  Alto;  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  San 
Francisco;  J.  E.  Gardner,  Napa;  Jas.  E. 
Sutton,  Alameda;  B.  B.  Montgomery,  Le- 
moore;  F.  W.  Stetson,  Hemet :  M.  Auerbach, 
Oakland:  C.  E.  Sloan,  Livermore:  Leonard 
L.  Hohl.  Sausalito;  H.  D.  Chapman,  Rich- 
mond:  R.   S.  Hawley,  Emeryville. 

Street  Superintendents. 
W.  N.  Frickstad,  Oakland;  H.  W.  Ensign, 
Dinuba;  V.  M.  Frodden.  Alameda;  .J.  C. 
Dickey.  Redwood  City;  O.  F.  Stetson,  Rich- 
mond; J.  N.  Scoggins,  Colusa;  John  Czerny, 
Merced;   J.  W.  Mclntyre,  Santa  Cruz. 

Attorneys. 
F.  W.  Taft,  Will  its;  Percy  V.  Long,  San 
Francisco;  B.  D.  M.  Greene.  Antioch:  A.  F. 
St.  Sure,  Alameda;  H.  G.  Ames,  Anaheim: 
W.  Rutherford,  Napa:  Howard  Robertson, 
Los  Angeles;  W.  E.  Evans,  Glendale;  Wm.  J. 
Locke,  San  Anselmo:  C.  N.  Kirkbride,  San 
Mateo:  C.  W.  Guerin,  Pomona;  H.  P.  Good- 
win, Tropico:  N.  E.  Malcolm,  Palo  Alto; 
A.  M.  Pence,  Covina;  E.  J.  Marks,  FuUerton: 
A.  W.  Sans.  Watsonville;  Geo.  L.  Hoodenpyl, 
Long  Beach;  F.  W.  Henderson.  Merced;  Roijt. 
C.  Bole.  Jackson;  G.  W.  Libby,  Sebastopol; 
Lewis  H.  Smith,  Fresno;  J.  F.  Davis,  Bur- 
lingame:  Chas.  del  Bondio,  Taft;  Frederick 
Baker.  San  Fernando. 

City  Clerks. 
E.  F.  Early,  San  Mateo;  G.  W.  Nickerson, 
Albany;  W.  Z.  Tiffany,  Sausalito;  J.  D.  Arm- 
strong, Hay  ward:  H.  B.  Snyder,  Santa  Rosa: 
W.  E.  Dailey,  Lordsburg;  E.  V.  Bogart,  Lind- 
say; Frank  Kasson,  Palo  Alto;  D.  S.  Stafford, 
Covina;  R.  E.  Bosshard,  Alameda;  L.  L.  Fol- 
lett,  Lemoore;  D.  A.  Smith,  Livermore: 
R.  N.  Richardson.  Exeter:  G.  W.  Meals,  Lorn- 
poc;  J.  D.  Moore,  Merced;  A.  H.  Wright,  San 
Diego;  H.  P.  Dorsey,  Mill  Valley;  H.  S. 
Clark,  Lodi;  Ida  Trubschenck,  Sunnvvale: 
H.  G.  Niebling,  Marysville;  W.  A.  Sieby, 
Emeryville:  D.  M.  Winning  (Miss),  Los 
Gatos:  P.  B.  Singley,  Petaluma;  M.  M. 
Swisher,  Watsonville:  W.  Kalbor,  Rio  Vista; 
J.  H.  Saunders.  Sebastopol:  Frank  C.  Mer- 
ritt.  Oakland  (Deputy):  Peter  Rock.  Pleas- 
anton:  Wm.  Kay,  Monterey;  J.  H.  Kew, 
Inglewood;  L.  W.  Cummings,  Oakland;  Geo. 
W.  Pulick,  Stockton. 


Health  Officers. 
L.  W.  Atkinson,  Azusa;  Dr.  F.  E.  Corey, 
Alhambra;  R.  H.  Ellithorpe,  Fresno;  Dr. 
0.  G.  Wicherski,  San  Diego  (County):  P.  W. 
Byrd,  Newman;  J.  H.  Kuser.  M.  D.,  San 
Rafael:  Dr.  C.  R.  Blake,  Richmond;  G.  C. 
Saunders,  Turlock;  Dr.  F.  W.  Browning, 
Hay  ward:  Dr.  J.  H.  Lang,  Fullerton:  Dr. 
Wm.  L.  Hood,  Tuolumne  (County);  Dr.  C. 
H.  Phinney.  Eagle  Rock;  Dr.  S.  P.  Black, 
Pasadena;  Dr.  W.  J.  Kerr,  Sebastopol;  B.  B. 
Ward,  M.  D.,  San  Fernando:  R.  L.  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  Long  Beach;  Catherine  M.  Taylor, 
Long  Beach  (clerk);  H.  F.  Gray,  Palo  Alto; 
Dr.  A.  E.  Banks,  San  Diego;  C.  A.  Poage, 
Colusa:  Dr.  Brett  Davis,  Merced:  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hains,  Etna  Mills;  T.  M.  Powers,  M.  D.,  Los 
Angeles:  A.  Maulhardt,  M.  D.,  Ventura:  J. 
Temple,  M.  D.,  Santa  Rosa;  Dr.  F.  B.  Tapley, 
Marysville;  J.  L.  Pomeroy,  M.  D.,  Los  An- 
geles (County)  :  Dr.  Wm.  Simson,  San  Jose 
(County);  F.  R.  Woolsey,  Albany;  Mrs.  N. 
Scofleld,  Sunnyvale;  Dr.  E.  A.  Arthur,  Stock- 
ton; H.  J.  Gueven,  Firebaugh;  Dr.  L.  S. 
Anderson.  Irvington;  Dr.  A.  H.  Sweeney, 
Fresno;  Dr.  E.  Le  Baron,  Brawley:  John  W. 
Callnon,  San  Bernardino  (County)  :  Arthur 
L.  Brown,  Riverside  (County)  :  C.  R.  Leech, 
Walnut  Creek;  J.  L.  Mudd,  Merced  (County) : 
F.  W.  Cooke,  Healdsburg:  J.  J.  Benton, 
Berkeley;  A.  Hieronymus,  Alameda;  W.  E. 
Coppedge,  Alturas. 

Auditors. 
C.  A.  Boynton,  Auditor,  Long  Beach;  A.  L. 
Parmley,  Assessor,  Long  Beach:  D.  E.  Mar- 
shall, Assessor,  Richmond:  J.  Prinz,  Auditor 
and  Assessor,  Pasadena:  H.  L.  Moody,  Audi- 
tor and  Assessor,  San  Diego:  W.  T.  Hans- 
com.  Auditor,  Berkeley:  H.  J.  Squires,  As- 
sessor, Berkeley;  W.  A.  Rennie,  Recorder, 
Venice:  F.  J.  Croll,  Auditor,  Alameda;  I.  K 
Vaughn,  Treasurer,  Richmond. 

Miscellaneous. 
A.  R.  Orr,  Past  President  League,  Visalia; 
A.  T.  Boyer,  Secy.  Board  of  Trade,  Visalia; 
W.  Templeton  Johnson,  Nat.  Conference  City 
Planning,  San  Diego;  H.  B.  Scudder,  Supt 
Water  and  Sewer  System,  Sebastopol:  B 
Stenberg,  Chemist,  Sweden;  Roy  S.  Smith 
Vice-Pres.,  City  Bureau,  New  York;  Geo.  A. 
Damon,  City  Planning  Comm.,  Pasadena; 
Mazie  McCarthy,  Vice-Pres.,  Boulevard  and 
Park  Com.,  San  Mateo;  Dr.  Herman  A 
Brauer,  Director  Bureau  Municipal  Research, 
University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash.; 
C.  E.  Cooper,  Controller's  Office,  Sacramento; 
H.  A.  Mason.  Secretary  League,  San  Fran- 
cisco: Wm.  Dolge.  San  Francisco;  Wm.  Mul 
holland.  Engineer  City  Water  Department, 
Los  Angeles:  Mary  L.  Avery,  Oakland:  Geo. 
L.  Dillman,  City  Planning  (jomm.,  Alameda; 
John  B.  Haas,  ex-Trustee,  Alhambra:  Frank 
L.  Kelly,  State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley; 
Geo.  H.  Bailey,  National  Meter  Co.,  Pied- 
mont: Wm.  W.  Hurlbut,  Bureau  of  Water 
Works,  Los  Angeles;  W.  B.  Howe,  City  Me 
chanician,  Sacramento:  F.  C.  Yager,  Asst. 
Chief  Fire  Dept.,  Sacramento:  E.  H.  Over 
street    (Mrs.),    Municipal    Reference   Librar- 
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ian,  Oakland;  C.  A.  Taber,  The  Seagrave  Co., 
San  Francisco;  L.  F.  Overstreet  (guest), 
Oakland;  Dana  W.  Bartlett,  Housing  Com- 
mission, Los  Angeles;  G.  Gordon  Whitnall, 
Secy.  City  Planning  Commission.  Los  An- 
geles; S.  Navon,  Berkeley;  J.  A.  Porter,  City 
Marshal,  Newport  Beach;  T.  M.  Robinson, 
City  Electrician,  Fresno;  W.  T.  Knowlton, 
Engineer  o(  Sewers,  Los  Angeles;  D.  L.  Ran- 
dolph, City  Planning,  Alameda;  Geo.  E. 
Tucker,  M.  D.,  Riverside;  J.  H.  Quire,  U.  C. 
Extension,  Berkeley;  C.  T.  Hyde,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Berkeley;  C.  G.  Gillespie, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley;  H.  B.  Fos- 
ter, Engineer  U.  C,  Berkeley;  W.  A.  Sawyer, 
Secy.  State  Board  Health,  Sacramento;  E. 
Scott  Beebe,  Consulting  Municipal  Engineer, 
San  Francisco;  H.  G.  Colton,  Berkeley;  How- 
ard Gilkie,  Berkeley;  Frank  K.  Mott,  Past 
President,  Oakland;  Geo.  E.  Ebright,  Pres. 
Slate  Board  of  Health,  San  Francisco;  L.  E. 
Xoithrop,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  Cos  Angeles; 
.A.  C.  Braslan,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  San  Fran- 
risco;  ,J.  R.  Barker,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
tlic  President,  Alva  E.  Snow,  ^Mayor  of 
Fi-csno,  who  introduced  former  Presi- 
ilciit  of  the  Ignited  States,  William  How- 
,11(1  Taft,  who  delivered  an  address  on 
thi-  necessity  of  the  wise  planning  of 
cities.  His  remarks  have  lieen  withheld 
for  revision  and  will  be  ptdilished  here- 
al'ter. 

At' the  conchision  of  the  address,  Pres- 
ident Snow  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 

In  opening  this  18th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Mtmiei- 
palities,  I  deem  it  both  wise  and  proper 
to  call  your  attention  not  only  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  to  lie  done  from 
this  hour  until  adjournment,  but  also 
to  our  individual  responsibility  for  the 
opportunity  given  us  by  this  means  to 
do  our  humble  part  in  the  development 
and  advancement  of  civic  welfare  in  our 
Golden  State. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  one  who 
divides  his  loaf  has  btit  half  a  loaf  left, 
but  one  who  divides  his  thought  has  two. 

No  factor  has  been  of  more  far-reach- 
ing effect  in  the  march  of  civilization 
that  has  the  formation  and  development 
of  municipal  comnumities  and  municipal 
institutions.  Wliile  the  importance  of 
rural  territory  in  the  development  and 
commercialism  of  a  State  or  a  nation  is 
not  in  any  degree  to  lie  deprecated  or 


minimized,  nevertheless,  the  city  is  the 
center  of  the  commercial  and  intellectual 
activities,  not  only  of  those  within  its 
corporate  limits,  but  also  of  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  adjacent  and  trib- 
utary to  it.  It  is  the  center  of  wealth 
and  of  poverty,  of  power  and  of  weak- 
ness, of  edtication  and  of  ignorance,  of 
virtue  and  of  vice,  of  morality  and  of 
crime.  Hence  the  problems  and  destinies 
of  the  municipality  are  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  itself,  but  to  the  forester  and 
the  miner,  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist, 
tile  shepherd  and  the  dairyman,  and  all 
those  in  the  territorial  limits  of  the  sov- 
ereign government  within  which  the  city 
lies. 

If  this,  then,  be  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the  larger 
government,  can  it  be  said  that  we  can 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  bless- 
ing and  interchange  in  this  convention  of 
the  ideas,  conceptions  and  experiences 
of  those  schooled  and  skilled  either  by 
desire  or  necessity  in  the  problems  of 
city  government? 

Each  of  us  may  here  give  to  and  re- 
ceive from  the  other  the  benefit  of  Ids 
experiences,  and  the  conceptions  and 
-  ideals  born  thereof  in  the  solution  of 
civic  problems  and  difficidties  common 
to  all,  to  the  end  that  municipal  govern- 
ment and  municipal  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  constructive,  definite,  and 
farseeing  in  its  character,  and  born  of 
an  intelligent  and  zealous  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  of  its  units. 

The  work  of  our  preceding  convention, 
through  our  Legislative  Committee,  has 
resulted  in  the  enactment  by  the  last 
legislature  of  this  State  of  many  neces- 
sary, wise,  and  constnictive  laws  relat- 
ing to  municipalities.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  I  may  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  law  providing  for  the  isstiance  and 
sale  by  the  municipality  itself  of  bonds 
representing  and  secured  by  assessments 
for  .street  imiprovement,  thus  enabling 
the  contractor  to  be  paid  directly  and 
immediately  for  his  work,  with  resultant 
lower  bids  and  a  corresponding  saving 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  cities  of  California. 

A  law  amending  the  Imiirovement  Act 
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of  1911,  in  twenty-two  important  partic- 
ulars, and  repealing  seven  of  the  orig- 
inal sections  thereof. 

A  law  providing  for  a  permanent  city 
planning  commission  within  municipali- 
ties, with  an  annual  partial  change  of 
membership,  and  prescribing  important 
and  comprehensive  duties  therefor, 
which  cannot  but  result  in  vast  benefit 
and  advancement  to  those  cities  which 
may  be  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions. 

A  law  providing  that  no  map  of  a  pro- 
posed new  subdivision  of  land  may  be 
recorded  without  having  lieen  first  re- 
ferred to  the  city  planning  commission, 
if  there  be  one,  if  not,  then  to  the  city 
engineer,  and  applying  not  only  to  such 
subdivisions  witliin  municipalities,  but 
also  to  subdivisions  within  ^iree  miles 
from  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such 
city. 

A  law  providing  for  the  compulsory 
removal  of  weeds  from  streets  and  lots, 
and  making  the  cost  thereof  chargeable 
upon  the  lot  on  or  in  front  of  which 
such  weeds  are  grgwing,  such  cost  to  'be 
collectible  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
regular  municipal  tax. 

A  law  authorizing  municipalities  to 
purchase  and  acquire  liens  on  pi'operty 
sold  for  the  non-payment  of  assessments 
for  public  improvements. 

These  are  some  of  the  tangible  fruits 
of  the  League  of  California  ilunicipali- 
ties. 

That  the  great  benefits  resulting  from 
these  leagues  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  similar  organizations  are  main- 
tained in  thirty-five  States  in  our  Union, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  we  should  feel  a  justifiable 
pride  in  our  work,  in  the  knowledge 
that,  while  lauding  the  existence  of  all 
the  others,  the  .superiority  of  the  organ- 
ization, labor  and  achievements  of  the 
League  of  California  ^Municipalities  has 
been  recognized  and  conceded  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League. 

Of  necessity,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  this  convention  must  be  done  in 
the  meetings  of  the  various  departments, 
all  of  which  cannot  be  attended  by  each 
delegate,  and  hence  much  of  the  direct 
benefit   of  the  work  of  the  convention 


would  lie  lost  to  us  except  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  League  in  having  its  proceedings, 
both  general  and  departmental,  reported 
and  published  for  us  in  our  official  or- 
gan, "Pacific  ilunicipalities, "  under  an 
able  and  efficient  editorship. 

The  program  prepared  for  us  is  of 
unusual  interest,  and  the  work  before 
this  convention  is  important  and  ex- 
tensive, and  cannot  be  dispatched  to  ad- 
vantage without  system  and  direction. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  ] 
upon  the  presiding  officers  of  the  various 
bodies  that  they  call  their  meetings 
promptly,  and  see  to  it  diligently  that 
all  speakers  in  the  respective  depart- 
ments confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  sessions  of  this 
convention  you  will  find  much  food  for 
thought  and  reflection,  and  a  stimulus 
to  a  higher  and  more  zealous  activity; 
that  the  bond  of  fellowship  between  us 
may  be  both  broadened  and  strength- 
ened, and  that  we  may  carry  with  us  to 
our  homes  high  ideals,  intelligent  con- 
victions, and  fruitful  determinations. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  the  Honoralije 
John  L.  Davie,  ilayor  of  the  City  nf 
Oakland,  under  whose  grace  this  conven- 
tion is  held.     (Applause). 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
By  John  L.  Davie,  ilayor  of  Oakland. 

]\Ir.  Chairman,  Judge  Taft,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  Owing  to  a  mistake 
that  was  made  in  the  press  notices  of  this 
morning,  it  was  announced  that  Jud^c 
Taft  would  speak  to  this  convention  this 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  a  great  many  people  dis- 
appointed at  that  hour,  when  they  learn 
that  he  has  already  delivered  here  a  most 
eloquent  and  forceful  address  upon  the 
topic  in  hand.  And,  as  we  have  to  see 
that  our  honored  guest  is  at  the  station 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  my  address  of 
welcome  will  he  very  brief. 

As  mayor  of  this  cit.v,  it  is  with  a 
marked  degree  of  pride  that  I  extend  to 
our  esteemed  visitors  and  the  delegates 
to  this  convention,  a  hearty  welcome  to 
our  city.  Oakland  justly  feels  proud  to 
be  the  host  for  this  noted  assembly, 
whose  efforts  and  achievements  make  for 
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the  betterment  of  our  California  cities. 

Our  State  has  been  named  the  experi- 
mental laboratory  for  all  new  fads  of 
i government.  We  have  always  guaran- 
teed a  trial.  Perhaps  this  aptitude  may 
be  attributed  to  invigorating  euviron- 
iment.  Let  the  cause  matter  not — our 
success  rests  with  our  ability  to  formu- 
late well-defined  lialances.  And  so  there 
dwells  with  such  conventions,  represent- 
ing the  cities  of  our  golden  State,  great 
possibilities. 

Let  me  conclude  by  giving  you  reas- 
surance of  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  to 
our  city,  and  may  this  convention  long 
be  remembered  for  the  good  it  accom- 
plishes.    (Applause.) 

President  Snow:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  A.  L.  Cowell.  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Congresses  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition,  who  will 
say  to  you  a  few  words  of  welcome. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOIME 
By  A.  L.  Cowell,  Assistant  Director  of 

Congresses,    Panama-Paeifie    Inter- 
national   Exposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
League  of  California  ^Municipalities  and 
of  the  California  Conference  of  City 
Planning :  I  am  very  glad  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Exposition,  to  extend  to 
you  the  greetings  of  the  Exposition 
Company  and  its  cordial  welcome  to  this 
vicinity.  We  feel  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Exposition  is  not  merely  San  Francisco's 
Exposition,  but  the  Expo.sition  of  all  of 
California,  that  we  have  a  right  to  wel- 
come conventions,  whether  they  meet  in 
San  Francisco,  or  Oakland,  or  San  Jose, 
or  anywhere  else  within  the  confines  of 
our  State.  And  we  are  particularly  glad 
to  welcome  the  delegates  to  this  Con- 
vention, because  we  believe  that  the  Ex- 
position should  be  studied  by  yoii,  as  it 
is  a  great  example  of  successful  city 
planning. 

We  call  it  the  "Jewel  City."  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  designing.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  city  built  for  a  single  pur- 
pose. Its  planning  has  been  to  carry  out 
that  purpose.  But  I  believe  that  you  will 
find  in  the  study  of  the  Exposition  as  a 
city  for  a  particular  purpose  some  very 


important  and  inspiring  lessons,  which 
you  may  carry  out  in  the  designing  and 
development  of  the  cities  which  you 
yourselves  represent.  Particularly  in 
its  architecture  and  in  its  landscape  ef- 
fect, you  will  certainly  find  many  les- 
sons that  will  be  of  importance  and  value 
to  you. 

I  do  not  believe  this  morning  is  the 
time  for  me  to  indulge  in  platitudes  of 
our  desire  that  you  may  have  a  good 
time  while  in  our  midst.  But  I  would 
like,  in  a  very  practical  way,  to  make 
just  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how,  in  the 
time  that  j'ou  may  spend  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, you  may  get  the  most  out  of  the 
time  you  are  at  liberty  to  be  there.  I 
have  made  just  a  little  study  of  the  par- 
ticular subjects  in  which  you,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  cities,  would  be  interested. 
And  let  me  suggest  an  outline  of  a  day's 
walk  through  the  exhibit  palaces  for 
those  of  you  who  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  a  brief  visit  to  the  Exposition. 

Supposing  you  come  in  at  the  Fill- 
more street  gate.  Naturally  the  first 
thing  that  you  would  visit  would  be  the 
Palace  of  ^Machinery.  Entering  at  the 
south  end  of  that  palace,  as  you  walk 
through,  you  will  study,  first,  the  pumps 
•and  then  the  engines,  which  are  of  a 
certain  degree  of  interest  to  all  of  you, 
of  course,  and  you  will  pass  on  beyond 
the  middle  of  this  ^Machinery  Hall  until 
you  come  to  a  quite  elaborate  exhibit  of 
road  and  street  making  machinery,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  building,  and  just 
north  of  the  middle.  Beyond  that  you 
will  find,  or  before  reaching  that  avenue, 
you  will  find  street  sweepers,  street  roll- 
ers, and  quite  an  elaborate  exhibit  of 
machinery  in  which  especially  your  en- 
gineering department  will  be  interested. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  in 
the  extreme  north  end  of  Machinery 
Hall,  is  the  extensive  and  important  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Roads,  in  which  the  principles  of  suc- 
cessful road  and  street  building  are  very 
carefully  illustrated. 

Passing  out  of  ]\Iachinery  Hall  into 
the  Mines  Building,  just  across  the  Ave- 
nue of  Progress,  you  enter  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building,  close  to  the  exhibits 
of  the  Standard  and  Union  Oil  Com- 
panies,   yo)«    pass   the   Armco    Products 
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exhibit,  ami  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration's exhibit,  which  are  all  of  more 
or  less  interest  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  building  of  roads 
and  streets.  Passing  across  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Mines  Building,  you  come  to 
the  very  extensive  exhibits  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  of  certain  great  in- 
dustrial corporations,  dealing  with  sani- 
tation, welfare  of  employes,  and  safety 
appliances  in  general.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  there  by  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Commission.  Re- 
memlier  tliat  is  in  the  west  side  of  the 
ilincs  Building,  where  all  of  you  who 
are  interested  in  the  problems  of  sanita- 
tion and  welfare  will  find  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  material. 

Passing    on    westward,     through     the 
Palace  of  Transportation,  A\fiere  the  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  automobiles  will  cer- 
tainly give  you   some   inspiration   as  to 
why  you  should  make  your  cities  more 
attractive  and  your  streets  better,  you 
can  also  study  tlie  particular  exhibits  of 
certain  electric  railways,  which  will  gi-vc 
.vou   some    ideas,    perhaps,    in    railway 
trackage,  and  the  arrangement  of  rail- 
way systems.     And  then  down  tli rough 
the  Court  of  the  Universe,  you  will  enter 
the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,"  which  is  just 
to  the  southwest  of  the  Palace  of  Trans- 
portation.     Entering    that    palace,    you 
will   find   of  particular   interest   as  you 
enter  at  the  east  side  of  the  building  and  . 
near  the  middle,  (juite  an  extensive  ex- 
hibit   of    fire    alarm    machinery.      Then 
passing  around  to  the  north  side  of  tlie 
building,  you  will  see  in  the  northwest 
corner  a  very  interesting  and  valual)le 
exhibit    of    the    T'nited   States   Govern- 
ment.    The  Panama  Canal  exhibit  is  es- 
pecially interesting  on  account    of    tlie 
displays  of  machinery  and  metliods  of 
construction  used  there,  which  are  inter- 
esting and  inspiring,  if  not  actuallv  of 
intormation  to  yon.    There  is  also  a  very 
important    exhibit    by    the    Bureau    of 
Standard.s,  showing  the  methods  of  test- 
ing   various    building    materials,    both 
stone,  steel,    and    iron    and    wood,  and 
showing  the  effect  of  tests  upon  various 
kinds  of  material.     In  that  same  section 
of  the  building  is  the  exhibit  of  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Health    of    the    United    States 
-Marine    Hospital    Service,    which    hears 


upon  the  general  question  of  housing  andi 
methods  of  developing  better  health  con- 
ditions  in    cities    and    homes   generally. 
And  if,  while  you  are  in  that  same  build- 
ing, you  are  interested  in  auditing  or  the 
related   departments   of  your  city,   you 
will  of  course  be  interested  in  a  large 
numlier  of  exhibits  showing  various  ap- 
pliances in  that  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Then  passing  on  to  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
cation, you  will  find  an  exceedingly  ex- 
tensive exhibit  that  will  be  of  valiie  to 
you,    in    almost    every    department.      If 
.you  are  interested  in  the  suliject  of  sani- 
tation   or    general    welfare    for    scliools, 
.you    will    find    the    subject   thoroughly 
treated  in  the  exhibits.     I  need  not  say, 
after   the   address   that   we   have   heard 
this  morning,  that  you  will  study  with 
interest   and   profit   the   exhibits   of  the 
Philippine    Islands,   wherever   vou    may 
see  them.     There  is  a  particularlv  val- 
uable exhibit  by  the  Philippines  in  the 
Educational   Building,   both   the   educa- 
tional exhiliit  itself  of  those  islands  and 
the  public  liealth  exliibit  which  is  at  the 
soutli  end  of  the  building.    Then  I  would 
add  also  that  you  sliould  not  fail  to  see 
the  exhibit  in  the  building  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  which  is  the  most  complete 
presentation  of  the  activities  of  a  great 
city  that  probably  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether anywjiere  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  fields  that  vou 
ought  not  to  overlook.  I  cannot  welltell 
you,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  tell 
.vou  everything  that  tliere  is  to  see.  But 
this  will  give  you  a  hint  of  some  of  the 
things  that  may  be  studied  with  jirofit 
and  lienefit  to  you. 

Let  me,  then,  emphasize  just  two 
thoughts,  that,  first,  you  study  the  Expo- 
sition itself  as  an  example  of  successful 
city  planning,  and  then  that  you  make 
particular  studies  of  those  exhibits  tliat 
will  give  you  suggestions  for  practical 
use  in  your  own  work.  Then  let  me  add 
on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Exposition,  tliat  we  bid  you  a  must 
hearty  welcome  to  our  midst.  (Ap- 
plau.se.) 

President  Snow :  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  next  number  on  the  program  is 
a  response  to  the  addresses  of  welcome 
to  which  you  have  listened,  by  Mr.  Percy 
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V.  Long,   City  Attorney   of   San   Fran- 
liisco,    and    former    President    of    this 
ILeague. 
i 

EESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESSES 
'  OF  WELCOIME 

3y  Percy  V.  Long,  City  Attorney  of  San 

Francisco  and  former  President  of 

the    League    of    California 

Municipalities. 

Mr.  President,  and  memhers  of  the 
Convention :  In  responding  to  the  words 
bf  welcome  to  the  City  of  Oakland  and 
as  well  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
donal  Exposition,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
organization  appreciates  to  the  utmost 
die  kindly  welcome  which  has  lieen  ten- 
dered to  it  upon  the  occasion  of  its  as- 
(ienibling  for  its  eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention. We  expect  to  learn  much  from 
the  city  of  Oakland.  Oakland  has  done 
much  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  way 
pf  development  of  its  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  design  of  its  school  buildings. 
Its  public  buildings  generally,  and  in  its 
ooulevard  work.  From  the  Exposition, 
I  take  it,  most  of  us  have  l)een  learning 
9ver  since  its  opening.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  there  seen  which  is  interesting  from 
i  municipal  point  of  view,  and  which  has 
5uch  an  educational  value,  that  we  can- 
not overestimate  its  worth. 

There  is  much  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  this  convention,  service  of  last- 
ing value  to  be  rendered,  and  so  much  to 
be  learned  by  the  members  themselves  in 
their  intercourse  one  with  another,  that 
it  behooves  one  at  such  a  time  not  to  at- 
femjit  to  cover  too  extensive  a  field  or 
■say  too  much,  lest  he  conflict  with  those 
Who  are  to  follow. 

!  We  know  what  the  League  has  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year.  The  Pres- 
iident  has  outlined  in  a  measure  some  of 
the  things  which  have  been  done.  The 
organization  which  was  created  a  year 
ago  at  Del  ilonte  to  devote  its  energies 
jto  city  planning  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, with  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  the  League,  accomplished  much.  Pres- 
ident Taft  has  pointed  out  to  you  this 
morning  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  city  planning,  and  how  neces- 
sary city  planning  is  in  this  day  and 
age.  The  Exposition  itself  furnishes  the 
[finest   example    of    city     planning   you 


could  have,  and  no  one  example  could 
give  us  so  much  in  the  way  of  ideas.  A 
city  so  well  planned,  so  well  balanced, 
can  but  impress  us  with  the  necessity  of 
planning  so  that  each  building,  each  ave- 
nue, each  utility,  shall  have  its  relation 
to  the  others. 

And  I  want  to  say  that,  out  of  this 
Convention,  out  of  this  City,  and  out  of 
the  Exposition  where  we  have  been  so 
eloquently  welcomed,  we  expect  to  get 
nuich  inspiration  for  the  service  required 
of  us.  I  hope  the  mermbers  of  this  Con- 
vention during  this  week,  will  interest 
themselves  not  only  in  the  Convention 
itself,  but  in  the  California  Conference 
on  City  Planning. 

We  have  just  made  the  beginning. 
And  if,  as  President  Taft  has  pointed 
out,  we  want  to  spend  our  days  in  well- 
designed  and  well-ordered  cities,  we  will 
give  up  the  small  bit  of  time  we  are 
asked  to  spend  during  this  week,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions which  bring  about  inefficient  gov- 
ernment, and  then  to  a  study  of  those 
methods  which  can  reform  those  condi- 
tions. 

Again,  speaking  for  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities,  and  for  the 
City  Planning  Conference,  I  thank  you, 
ilr.  Cowell,  and  I  thank  the  City  of 
Oakland.      (Applause.) 

President  Snow:  The  next  order  of 
business  is  the  Report  of  the  Secretary. 
I  know  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from 
]\Ir.  ilason. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

To  the  ilembers  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities : 

This  is  the  seventeenth  time  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasant  duty  to  present  an 
annual  review  of  the  activities  of  tliis 
organization. 

To  recount  that  which  has  transpire<l 
during  the  past  year  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  t)e  but  a  repetition  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  years  preceding. 

ilost  of  the  work  consists  in  conduct- 
ing correspondence  with  city  officials  and 
others  interested  in  municipal  affairs, 
the  vohuue  of  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. As  the  Secretary's  office  is 
constantly  adding  new  material  in  the 
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way  of  municipal  records,  new  ordi- 
nances and  literature  it  is  apparent  that 
it  is  better  equipped  than  ever  to  fur- 
nish information^  that  may  be  useful  to 
municipal  officers  and  enable  them  to 
more  properly,  and  with  greater  wisdom 
discharge  their  public  duties.  In  other 
words:  The  League  itself  is  an  educa- 
tional institution  and  its  function  is  to 
aid  the  public  by  giving  its  public  offi- 
cials a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  municipal  administration 
and  the  means  by  which  those  problems 
may  be  solved.  The  beneficiaries  of  this 
knowledge  are  not  those  officials  but  are 
the  people  whom  they  serve.  We  are 
constantly  striving  to  eliminate  wasteful 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  jiublie  busi- 
ness and  to  create  in  the  public  mind  an 
appreciation  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
failings,  the  servants  of  the  public  are 
devoting  their  best  energies  toward  se- 
curing the  greatest  output  of  good  works. 

Very  little  of  the  detail  of  the  work  of 
the  secretary's  office  would  l)e  interest- 
ing at  this  time.  Considerable  time  and 
attention  was  given  to  matters  of  munic- 
ipal legislation  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  legislature.  Several  measures 
framed  by  members  of  this  organization 
have  become  laws  and  the  operation  of 
these  new  laws  it  is  hoped,  will  be  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  cost  of  municipal 
government.  These  new  laws  will  be 
discussed  during  the  present  confer- 
ence. 

While  upon  tlie  suliject,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  apparent  tendency  to- 
wards the  centralization  of  municipal 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
For  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
from  the  date  of  the  present  constitution 
in  1879,  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to- 
ward decentralization — towards  "home 
rule"  so-called.  The  municipalities 
wanted  the  power  to  administer  "local 
affairs"  in  their  own  way  and  there  was 
an  idea  that  nearly  everything  was  a 
local  affair.  So  extensive  powers  were 
granted  to  municipalities,  but  the  result 
of  it  was  that  in  trying  to  e.xerci.se  such 
powers  the  knowledge  came  that  after 
all  many  of  the  things  considered  as 
purely  local,  could  not  be  circumscribed 
by  the  territorial  limits  of  the  munici- 
pality.    Other  powers  were  too  compre- 


hensive to  be  adequately   administered 
and  fell  into  a  condition  of  non-use. 

Thus  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  accentuated  for  the 
State  to  set  up  a  superior  authority  and 
to  withdraw  from  the  municipalities  the 
powers  heretofore  granted.  For  the 
reason  that  municipalities  did  not  use, 
either  at  all  or  adequately,  their  powers 
to  fix  public  utility  rates,  they  have  been 
deprived  of  this  power  and  the  same  has 
been  vested  in  the  State.  So  many  of 
our  municipalities  have  neglected  to 
make  or  enforce  sanitary  regulations 
that  the  State  is  gradually  exercising 
this  important  function.  The  traffic  on 
our  streets  is  being  considered  less  and 
less  of  a  local  nature  and  the  State  is 
suspending  the  operation  of  our  traffic 
ordinances  through  the  superior  power 
of  State  laws. 

A  further  invasion  into  the  right  of 
cities  to  govern  themselves  is  threatened 
by  a  proposed  measure  to  give  to  a  State  > 
body  the   control  of  the   assessment  of  I 
property  for  purposes  of  local  taxation.  • 

I  call  attention  to  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing tendency,  not  to  combat  it,  liut  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  ' 
powers  we  have  or  suffer  the  inevitable  • 
consequence  of  being  deprived  of  tliem. 
We  know  that  it  is  an  immutable   law 
of  nature  that  when  an  organism  ceases 
to  exercise  a  given  function,  tlii'  function ' 
itself  ceases  to  exist.     Municipalities  be- 
ing themselves  organic  must  be  sultject 
to  the  same  rule.    I  therefore  charge  you 
who  represent  the  municipalities  of  the  > 
State  that  you  nuist  exercise  for  their  ' 
benefit,  and  wisely,  every  power  which  i 
the  law  has  conferred  upon  you,  otlier- 
wise  the  State  will  do  it  for  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
League  has  increased  its  membersliip 
during  tlie  year  and  now  carries  205 
municipalities  upon  its  list. 

I  wisli  to  express  appreciation  for  tlie 
co-oi)eration  of  our  president  during  the 
year — for  timely  advice  and  assistance. 
Also  thanks  are  due  to  a  large  number 
of  city  officials  who  have  shown  special 
interest  in  tlie  work  of  the  League. 

I  also  highly  commend  tlie  services 
performed  hy  the  assistant  secretary, 
Mr.  Locke. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  receipts 
and    disbui^ements    for    the    year     (111 
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months)   from  October  1,  1914,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  cash  on  hand  October 

1,1914 $1,533.65 

i|  Receipts  from  dues  to  Septem- 

}      ber,  1915  3,539.90 


$5,073.55 
Di.sl)ursements    3.246.21 


IJalance  cash  on  hand $1,827.34 

BANK    STATEMENT. 

Cnsh  balance  October  1,  1915  ..$1,839.85 
Ciieck  unpaid  No.  358 12.50 


$1,827.34 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  A.  il.vsoN, 

Secretary. 

We  will  proceed,  then,  to  the  next  or- 
j  der  of  business,  which  is  the  report  of 
j  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureaii  of  the 
i  University  of  California,  which  will  be 
j|  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Quire. 

I  REPORT      OP      THE      :\IUNICIPAL 
I     REFERENCE    BUREAU    OF    THE 
I       UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
I  By  Mr.  J.  H.  Quire. 

'  'Sir.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention  :  The  I\Iunicipal  Reference 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  California 
desires  at  this  time  to  express  its  grati- 
tude to  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities for  its  aid  in  securing  the  Uni- 
versit.v  Extension  appropriation,  under 
the  bill  which  carries  $20,000  eacli  year 
for  the  next  iive  years.  At  tlie  Del 
Monte  convention  a  resolution  was 
passed  giving  an  endorsement  by  this 
League  to  the  work  and  the  request  for 
such  an  appropriation,  and  we  feel  that 
in  large  measure  the  aid  extended  to  us 
by  this  League  assisted  tliose  wlio  were 
representing  us  in  the  Legislature  in 
carrying  the  appropriation  through. 

During  the  past  year  the  University 
of  California  has  given  assistance  to 
fifty-three  cities  of  the  State.  This  as- 
sistance has  varied  from  tliat  in  such 
matters  as  settling  mathematical  difficul- 
ties which  have  arisen  in  disputes  lie- 
tween  officials,  to  advising  private  offi- 


cials as  to  legal  methods  for  acquiring 
city  lands.  Between  those  two  widely 
divergent  lines  of  inquiry  there  have 
come  the  range  of  questions  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  answer  with  all  dis- 
patch and  with  all  the  fullness  of  in- 
formation that  the  University  has  at  its 
command. 

The  Bureau  wi.shes  to  continue  its  ac- 
tivities, started  at  the  time  of  the  last 
convention,  along  lines  suggested  by  Mr. 
Locke,  of  awarding  each  year  to  the 
City  Clerk  whose  books  are  kept  with 
the  greatest  neatness  and  accuracy,  a 
diploma  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
worth  of  that  official's  work.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  this  work  during  the 
year,  and,  if  the  League  sees  fit  to  extend 
the  awarding  of  diplomas  to  the  good 
work  done  b.y  other  city  officials,  street 
superintendents,  or  other  officials  whose 
work  can  be  examined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  University,  and  officials  of  the 
League,  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate in  that  work,  as  we  believe  it  is 
proper  that  such  merit  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

During  the  coming  year  there  are  a 
number  of  activities  in  which  assistance 
-can  be  given,  but  they  are  of  such  nature 
as  makes  it  necessary  that  some  commit- 
tee be  appointed  by  this  League  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  University  officials 
regarding  the  extent  or  usefulness  of 
these  proposed  activities.  One  of  these 
activities,  which  is  already  being  put 
into  operation,  is  a  series  of  city  plan- 
ning lectures.  The  division  is  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  these  lectures  to  the 
cities  that  may  desire  them.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  this  manner  the  University 
may  help  to  a  large  extent  the  city  plan- 
ning, by  pointing  out  and  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  a  city 
the  value  which  can  come  from  proper 
city  planning. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  League  that  correspondence 
cour.ses  be  offered  by  the  University  on 
those  subjects  which  would  be  of  value 
to  newly  elected  or  newly  appointed  city 
officials.  For  instance,  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  a  course  in  road  liuilding 
l)e  given  by  the  Department  of  Road 
Engineering  to  newly  appointed  street 
superintendents,  and  that  before  a  man 
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is  accepted  for  that  position,  he  be  re- 
quired to  take  that  course.  This  course 
will  consist  more  of  a  review  of  the  facts 
relating  to  street  building,  and  would 
supply  the  intended  ofiScial  with  the  in- 
formation which  every  street  superin- 
tendent should  have,  and  which  many 
do  not  have  because  of  lack  of  opportun- 
ity for  its  acquirement.  It  is  suggested 
that  correspondence  courses  in  other 
subjects  which  may  be  determined  upon 
liy  this  committee  of  the  League,  and 
which  should  be  outlined  and  approved 
by  this  convention,  could  be  established. 

The  League  and  the  University  have 
worked  very  harmoniously  during  the 
last  year,  and  we  have  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Locke  and  to  ]Mr.  ^lason  our  apprecia- 
tion for  their  co-operation.    ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  points  which, 
as  I  say,  could  be  considered  by  this 
joint  committees  which  have  been  .sug- 
gested at  various  times  by  the  secretary. 
One  of  those  is  the  possibilit.v  of  taking 
over  the  publication  of  the  League 
paper.  It  would  be  possible  to  publish 
it  without  advertisements  on  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  the  League  could 
print  its  publication  without  relying  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form  on  the  gener- 
osity of  advertisers. 

There  are  other  points,  looking  to- 
ward a  greater  centralization  or  co- 
o[)ei"ition  Ijetween  the  two  offices,  which 
I  think  may  very  well  be  considered 
by  this  committee  of  the  League. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  to  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  and  the 
^lunicipal  Reference  Library  are  co- 
operating in  giving  these  lectures  to 
which  I  have  referred,  because  it  is 
found  that,  in  the  smaller  cities  in  par- 
ticular, they  can  in  this  way  see  the 
activities  of  the  University  Extension 
Division,  and  see  the  service  that  the 
Extension  and  the  Library  have  ren- 
dered, for  instance,  the  Cit.v  of  Oakland, 
and  can  understand  that  the  University 
is  undertaking  to  render  the  same  sort 
of  service  to  any  small  municipality  that 
may  desire  it,  as  they  have  rendered  to 
Oakland.  And  I  would  ask  that  each 
of  you  who  can  will  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  for  Oakland, 
so  that  you  can  see  how  its  need  is  be- 


ing supplied,  and  also  understand  what 
sort  of  a  need  the  Universit.y  is  attempt- 
ing to  supply.    I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Snow :  I  neglected  to  indi- 
cate that  the  secretary's  report  will  be 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Clerks. 
Auditors  and  Assessors,  and  the.v  will 
appoint  their  own  auditing  committee  to 
report  upon  it  later  during  the  session. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  is  a 
paper  on  "The  Value  of  the  New  City 
Planning  Laws,"  by  ]\Ir.  Williniii  ■). 
Locke,  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
ilunicipal  Reference,  city  of  Alameda. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ilr.  Locke.  (A|)- 
plause). 

VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  CITY  PLAX- 

NING  LAWS. 

By  William  J.  Locke. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  new- 
laws  which  were  drafted  by  the  Leagui's 
committee  and  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature are  two  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  city  planning.  One  of  them  may 
be  found  under  Chapter  428  of  the 
Statutes  of  191.3  and  is  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment,  govern- 
ment and  maintenance  of  city  plannintr 
commissions  within  municipalities  and 
prescribing  their  powers  and  duties." 

This  new  law,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  minor  changes,  is  substantially 
the  same  measure  that  was  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Del  IMonte  Confer- 
ence last  year.  Under  its  provisions,  any 
incorporated  city  or  town  may,  by  ordi- 
nance, create  a  city  planning  commis- 
sion. .  Such  commission  .shall  consist  of 
the  cit.v  attorney,  city  engineer,  and  five 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  liv  tlie 
mayor  or  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  who,  by  the  way,  is  also  an  ex- 
ofificio  member,  but  without  any  right  of 
vote  except  in  the  case  of  a  tie.  The 
.secretary  of  the  commission  is  the  only 
member  who  may  receive  pay  for  his 
services.  It  is  expressly  provided  that 
the  other  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation.  Non-residents  are  eligible 
to  appointment  on  the  commission. 

The  other  new  law  referred  to  may  be 
found  under  Chapter  756  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  1915.  It  consists  of  amendments 
to  Sections  1  and  4  of  the  act  of  ^March 
15,  1907,  relating  to  the  filing  of  maps 
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of  new  tracts  or  subdivisions  of  land. 
The  new  feature  contained  in  the  amend- 
ments consists  of  a  provision  which  re- 
iquires  the  approval  of  the  city  planning 
commission,  in  case  the  city  or  town  has 
such  a  commission,  to  all  new  tracts  or 
subdivisions  of  land  hereafter  laid  out 
in  such  city  or  town  or  within  three 
miles  of  the  exterior  boundaries  thereof. 
According  to  the  new  city  planning 
law,  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  conniiission  is  to  recommend  plans 
to  the  city  council  for  the  regulation  of 
■the  future  growth  and  beautihcation  of 
ithe  municipality,  especially  in  regard  to 
[its  public  and  private  buildings  and 
j works,  streets,  parks  and  vacant  lots. 
Any  city  or  town  regardless  of  its  size, 
should  be  able  to  derive  many  benefits 
from  the  maintenance  of  a  city  plan- 
Ining  commission.  For  illustration,  it 
j  would  bring  about  the  application  of 
'more  scientific  methods  in  the  selection 
I  of  sites  for  public  buildings  and  works. 
I  The  importance  of  this  feature  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  as  up  to  the  present 
jtime  such  matters  have  often  been  dis- 
posed of  without  much  regard  for  pub- 
lic interest  or  convenience,  and  with 
I  very  little  regard,  if  any,  for  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  munici- 
pality. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  selection  of  such  sites 
,  has  been  influenced  by  enterprising  real 
estate  operators  whose  sole  purpose  was 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  adjacent 
property.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  any 
basic  plan  for  the  location  of  public 
buildings  and  the  absence  of  any  data 
showing  the  tendency  of  the  .city's 
growth  has  resulted  in  many  incongru- 
ous situations,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture set  in  a  most  inconvenient  or 
unsightly  location.  For  example,  it  is 
uu(|uestionably  a  gross  waste  of  pul)lic 
jBoney  to  erect  a  beautiful  l)uilding  on 
a  narrow  street  or  on  a  site  where  it 
will  be  surrounded  by  other  buildings 
of  a  greater  height.  There  is  no  sense 
in  spending  money  on  the  artistic  fea- 
tures of  a  building  and  then  locating 
such  a  building  in  a  place  or  position 
where  those  features  cannot  be  seen.  A 
beautiful  building,  like  a  beautiful 
painting,  cannot  be  appreciated  or  prop- 


erly admired  unless  one  is  able  to  view 
it  from  a  proper  distance.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  European  cities  make 
a  practice  of  placing  their  beautiful 
buildings  opposite  the  termination  of  a 
street  or  adjoining  the  side  of  a  park 
so  that  they  may  be  set  off  to  advantage 
and  present  a  pleasing  picture  to  the 
eye. 

Another  advantage  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  city  planning  commission  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  will  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
tlie  owners  of  new  tracts  or  subdivisions 
of  land  to  lay  them  out  in  proper  con- 
formit.y  with  existing  conditions  in  the 
surrounding  territory,  and  require  them 
to  observe  a  decent  respect  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public.  Apparently  the  only 
consideration  of  the  average  real  estate 
operator  in  laying  out  new  tracts  of  land 
is  the  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar, 
and  often  they  will  be  found  dividing 
country  property  into  city  lots  of  twen- 
ty-five foot  frontage,  and  running  streets 
any  way  they  please,  regardless  of  how 
they  meet  existing  streets  in  adjacent 
property,  anci  apparently  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  public  have  any  interest 
in  the  matter..  The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  city  planning  com- 
mission will  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  as  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law  require  that 
all  new  tracts  or  .subdivisions  of-  land 
must  first  be  submitted,  to  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  for  its  approval  before 
such  maps  may  be  filed  with  the  county 
recorder,  provided  the  municipality  in- 
volved has  appointed  sueh  a  commission. 
This  feature  is  undoulttedly  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  new  law  and,  of 
itself,  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  war- 
rant for  every  city  and  town  in  the 
State  to  maintain  a  city  planning  com- 
mission. 

Tlie  commission  has  jurisdiction  also 
over  all  matters  relating  to  the  division 
of  the  city  into  zones  or  districts,  the 
location  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  and 
the  extension,  widening,  opening  or  clos- 
ing of  streets.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  mills,  factories  and  other  indus- 
trial enterprises  should  not  be  confined 
to  certain  districts  of  the  city  or  town, 
instead  of  permitting  their  location 
wherever  their  proprietors  choose  to  go. 
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For  example,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  a  lumber  yard  or  noisy  ironworks 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  loc-atin" 
in  a  l)eautiful  residence  district?  An- 
other advantage  of  maintaining  a  city 
l)lanning  commission  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  proposing  new  improvements  will 
then  be  imposed  on  an  expressly  author- 
ized department  which  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  accordance  with 
an  established  plan  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  influence  of  local  politics.  It  will 
also  remove  in  a  large  degree  the  criti- 
cism of  pernicious  activity  which  is  now 
charged  against  those  city  councils  which 
are  unusually  active  in  proposing  new 
improvements.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  city  planning  com- 
mission is  simi)ly  an  advisory  body,  as 
all  propositions  emanating  t'vSm  the  com- 
mission must  be  submitted  to  the  city 
council  for  aj^proval  and  action. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  planning  idea  pre- 
sents many  attractive.possiliilities.  It  is 
simjily  an  application,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  city,  of  the  same 
principles  which  are  applied  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  a  home. 
When  we  propose  to  build  a  home  for 
the  family  we  call  in  the  services  of  an 
architect  to  lay  out  a  plan.  \Ye  find 
that  he  invariably  sets  apart  some  rooms 
for  work,  others  for  rest,  and  others 
again  for  entertainment.  Why  not  fol- 
low the  same  principles  in  the  plan  of 
a  cit.y,  at  least  so  far  as  practicable? 
If  the  idea  is  good  for  the  home  why  is 
it  not  good  for  the  city,  which  is  simply 
a  collection  of  homes? 

President  Snow :  Along  those  lines, 
and  at  this  time,  perhaps  it  woidd  be 
better  to  have  read  a  letter  from  the 
National  City  Planning  Conference.  Jfr. 
C.  H.  Cheney,  secretary  of  the  California 
Conference  on  Cit.y  Planning,  has  such 
a  letter  which  he  desires  to  read  to  you 
at  this  time. 

Jlr.  C.  H.  Cheney,  secretary  California 
Conference  on  City  Planning:  ^Ir. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen :  I  have  here 
a  letter  from  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
one  of  the  best  known  landscape  archi- 
tects and  city  planners  in  America,  who 
is  ])resident  of  the  National  City  Plan- 


ning Conference,  and  we  invited  him  to 
be  present  at  this  gathering.  He  could 
not  come,  and  he  sent  this  word,  which 
is  somewhat  along  the  line  of  the  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Locke  has  just  made.  He 
sa.ys : 

"I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  at- 
tend the  Second  California  Conference 
on  City  Planning. 

"When  you  ask  whether  I  have  any 
message  to  send,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
select  from  the  many  things  which  might 
be  worth  saying;  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  point  for  us  all  to  bear  in 
mind  at  present  is  the  need  of  bringing 
the  ideals  of  good  cit.y  planning  to  bear 
effectively  and  without  delay  upon  the 
layout  of  all  the  suburban  'additions' 
and  extensions  which  are  coming  into 
existence  almost  daily  on  the  outskirts 
of  our  growing  cities.  There  are  jier- 
plexing  problems  of  reconstruction  and 
improvement  in  every  city  which  cry  out 
for  pi'ompt  attention;  and  there  are 
jiroblems  relating  to  city  extension,  like 
tiiose  of  transit  and  increased  water 
supply,  which  require  profound  and 
comprehensive  study  before  it  is  safe 
to  act  upon  them.  Such  big  problems 
are  more  numerous  than  we  have  the 
means  and  energy  to  cope  with  ade- 
quately, and  they  confront  us  conspicu- 
ously at  every  turn.  But  the  existence 
of  these  problems  is  no  excuse  for  allow- 
ing the  months  and  years  to  slip  by 
without  exerting  a  continuous  systematic 
pressure  for  securing  at  least  certain 
well-recognized  desiderata  in  every  new 
subdivision  that  is  platted  and  filed.  If 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  streets 
in  every  considerable  subdivision  were 
made  wide  enough  and  on  good  enough 
grades  to  serve  as  main  thoroughfares, 
and  if  a  reasonable  percentage  of  land 
were  dedicated  in  every  subdivision  for 
l)ublic  grounds,  we  should  be  making 
constant  quiet  gains  instead  of  piling 
up  future  troubles  while  we  struggle 
with  those  M^e  have  inherited  from  the 
past.  ]VIerely  to  do  what  I  have  sug- 
gested would  not,  of  itself,  result  in 
good  planning;  but  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter than  letting  suburban  additions 
drift,  and  the  very  doing  of  it  would 
lead  people  to  stud.v  the  lai'ger  ques- 
tions  so   as   to   get   .sometliing    like    full 
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benefit  from  the  reservations  of  land  thus 
made. 

"Upon   whatever   parts   of   the   great 
field  of  City  Planning    the    California 
'  Conference   may   concentrate   this  year, 
I  it  has  my  earnest  wish  for  a  successful 
meeting.     I  shall  look  forward  with  in- 
terest to  the  results  of  your  deliberations. 
■ '  Respectfully  yours, 

"Frederick  Law  Olmsted." 

The  point  that  he  makes  we  have  every 
opportunity  to  take  up  immediately 
with  these  new  laws  that  'Sir.  Locke  has 
pointed  out.  The  fact  that  we  have  now 
six  (Jity  Planning  Commissions  in  Cali- 
fornia is  a  fact  that  does  not  speak  well 
for  us — that  is  not  enough.  IMassaehi;- 
setts  has  thirty-eight,  or  had  at  the  last 
report,  and  I  believe  there  are  four  or 
five  more  since  then.  There  should  be 
one  in  every  city,  not  only  in  the  large, 
but  in  the  small  cities.  And  that  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  tackle  these  new 
subdivisions.  We  have  now  all  the  legal 
means  necessary,  and  it  is  entirely  in- 
cumbent upon  our  city  officials  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  and  the  press  to  take  that 
matter  up. 

President  Snow  :     As  there  is  nothing 

more  to  be  taken  up  this  morning,  we 

will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock 

I  this  afternoon,   when  the   general  body 

will  again  meet  in  this  theater. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
September  7,  1915,  2  p.  ni. 

The  convention  was  calbnl  to  order  by 
President  Alva  E.  Snow. 

President  Snow :  The  first  numlier  on 
the  afternoon's  program  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engi- 
neer of  San  Francisco,  on  the  topic : 
"Recent  Municipal  Activities  in  San 
Francisco."  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  City  Engineer  0  'Shaugh- 
nessy.     (Applause.) 

RECENT  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIES 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

By  :\[.  SI.  0 'Shaughnes.sy,  City  Engineer 
of  San  Francisco. 

Before  discussing  the  subject,  "Re- 
cent Municipal  Activities  in  San  Fran- 
ci.sco, "  which  has  been  assigned  to  me, 


1  wish  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
tiie  League  of  California  Municipalities 
on  its  rapid  growth  during  the  past  few 
years.  What  has  impressed  me  in  the 
perusal  of  the  various  numbers  of  your 
official  publication,  "Pacific  Municipal- 
ities," is  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  co- 
operation displayed  by  your  individual 
members,  and  the  suppression  of  petty 
jealousies  between  neighboring  commun- 
ities which  have  heretofore  been  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent.  By  fostering  the 
principle  of  co-operation  between  various 
towns  of  this  State  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  has  accomplished 
much  toward  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
connnonwealth. 

Co-operation  lias  been  the  keynote  of 
San  Francisco's  advancement.  When  a 
fire,  unprecedented  in  history,  swept 
four  square  miles  of  our  city  off  the 
map,  the  citizens  got  together  and  voted 
five  million  dollars  for  the  construction 
of  an  auxiliary  water  supply  system  for 
fire  protection.  This  system,  as  far  as 
engineering  skill  can  provide,  will  make 
another  such  disaster  impossible. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  auxil- 
iary water  suppl.y  system  is  not  a  salt 
■water  system.  Fresh  water  is  used  under 
ordinary  conditions,  because  if  salt  water 
were  allowed  to  stand  continuously  in 
the  pipes  its  corrosive  effect  on  the  cast 
iron  would  soon  necessitate  the  removal 
of  the  entire  pipe  system. 

Moreover,  in  small  fires,  the  destruct- 
ive effect  of  salt  water  on  perishable 
goods  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fresh 
water. 

As  at  present  constructed,  the  fire 
protection  system  comprises  two  distinct 
units.  One  is  a  high  pressure  pipe  dis- 
tribution supply  with  its  a])purtenant 
reservoirs  and  two  separate  pumping 
stations  on  solid  bed  rock.  The  second 
is  a  series  of  independent  cisterns  spe- 
cially designed  to  withstand  sever* 
earthquake  shocks.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion two  fire  boats  for  the  protection  of 
the  water  front  and  shipping  interests. 

Eight  square  miles  are  protected  by 
the  high  pressure  system.  There  is  an 
upper  and  a  lower  zone,  each  supplied 
from  a  separate  distributing  reservoir 
at  an  elevation  which  gives  a  pressiare 
of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the 
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hydrant.  "When  necessary  to  operate 
the  system  at  a  pressure  higher  than 
150  pounds  both  zones  can  be  connected 
to  the  main  supply  reservoir,  with  a 
capacity  of  ten  million  gallons,  located 
near  the  summit  of  Twin  Peaks  at  an 
elevation  of  760  feet.  This  gives  a  pres- 
sure of  325  pounds  at  the  lowest  hydrant 
in  the  lower  zone. 

There  are  seventy-two  miles  of  cast 
iron  pipe  in  the  distribution  system. 
This  pipe  is  specially  designed  to  allow 
the  maximum  lateral  motion  without 
leakage.  The  whole  system  is  laid  out 
as  a  gridiron,  and  a  notable  feature  is 
its  division  into  independent  units  by 
a  series  of  gate  valves.  This  allows  the 
cutting  out  of  any  block  in  which  a 
breaks  occurs  and  isolating  4hat  section, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
remainder  of  the  system. 

Besides  the  pipe  distribution  system, 
the  auxiliary  water  supply  includes  135 
underground  cisterns,  from  which  water 
can  be  pumped  in  case  high  pressure 
mains  are  ever  disabled.  Numerous 
brick  cisterns  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
1906  disaster,  but  they  had  not  been 
maintained  and  tlieir  location  was  un- 
known to  tlie  fire  department.  Had 
they  been  in  condition  and  full  of  water, 
the  fire  could  have  been  confined  to  a 
very  much  smaller  area.  Fifty  of  the 
old  cisterns  have  been  repaired  since 
1906  and  are  now  in  first-class  condition, 
and  85  new  cisterns  of  reinforced  con- 
crete have  been  constructed.  These  are 
built  beneath  the  surface  of  street  cross- 
ings, and  their  position  is  indicated  by 
a  distinctive  type  of  pavement  around 
their  rim.  The  average  capacity  of  each 
cistern  is  750,000  gallons.  They  are 
built  in  monolithic  units  to  roll  like  a 
boat  at  sea,  without  injury. 

Various  comparisons  are  made  by 
many  of  our  friends  here  adverse  to  the 
way  we  do  things  in  California — that 
we  are  not  as  good  as  the  East  in  many 
particulars.  There  are  three  large  fire 
protection  systems  in  the  Ignited  States. 
One  is  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New  York, 
and  the  other  in  San  Francisco.  They 
have  started  to  put  one  in  in  Boston. 
New  York  has  about  125  linear  miles  of 
pipe  system.  The  leakage  in  the  New 
York  system,  with  less  tliau  100  pounds 


pressure,  amounts  to  1,250,000  gallons 
a  day.  The  leakage  in  our  San  Fran- 
cisco system,  72  miles  long,  over  half 
that  of  New  York,  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  leakage  of  New  York  City.  So 
much  for  the  workmanship  of  our  Cali- 
fornia engineers  and  artisans. 

MUNICIPAL  RAILWAYS. 

When  San  Francisco  undertook  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  nuinici- 
pal  railway  system,  many  captious 
critics  freel.v  predicted  the  incaparity 
of  the  municipality  to  construct  and 
operate  such  -a  utility.  Heretofoi-e  it 
has  been  the  fashion  that  muniripal 
officials  were  only  able  to  handle  depart- 
ments where  money  was  spent,  as  the 
police  department,  the  fii'e  department, 
the  school  department,  the  street  depart- 
ment. As  to  any  department  that  means 
the  expenditure  of  money,  it  has  been  i 
thought  they  were  quite  ineapalile  of  i 
handling  it.  Notwithstanding  that  jiopu- 
lar  illusion  which  lias  been  so  carefully 
propagated,  and  notwithstanding  the 
general  concensus  of  opinion  was  San 
Francisco  could  not  handle  a  municipal 
railway  system,  let  me  tell  .vou  how  we 
have  handled  it.  Despite  these  pessi- 
mistic prognostications  the  city  has  ac- 
quired, constructed  and  equipped  43.6 
miles  of  single  track,  and  has  under  con- 
tem])lation  the  immediate  construction 
of  five  miles  additional. 

Of  the  43.6  miles  of  track  at  present 
in  operation,  approximately  20  miles 
have  been  completely  constructed  during 
the  last  year,  when  the  cit.v  made  a 
worthy  record  of  building  and  equipping 
that  amount  of  road,  and  demonstrating 
that  with  unity  of  purpose  and  co-ojiera- 
tion  of  the  citizens  and  departments  of 
the  city  government  a  municipality  can 
secure  results  in  rapidity  and  economy 
of  con.struction  equal  to  the  best  organ- 
'  ized  private  companies  operating  public 
utilities. 

The  JIunicipal  Railway  system  from 
an  operation  standpoint  has  been  an  un- 
qualified success  from  the  beginning. 
The  earnings  have  increased  steadily 
from  the  time  the  first  Geary  Street  car 
was  placed  in  operation  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  steady  increase  of  receipts  of 
the  Geary  Street  line  up  to  the  opening 
of   the   Fair   has   ])een    due   entii'ely   to 
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the  maintenance  of  splendid  service, 
clean  cars,  operated  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  a  relatively  high  average  rate 
of  speed,  which  speed,  I  should  explain, 
has  been  due  principally  to  the  powerful 
motor  equipment  which  enables  the  cars 
to  start  quickly  and  to  maintain  the 
normal  velocity  on  heavy  grades.  This 
is  more  efficient  and  safer  than  raising 
the  speed  inordinately  on  level  or  down 
grade  stretches.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Fair  and  the  completion  of  the  addi- 
tional lines,  increased  income  from  the 
system  has,  of  course,  been  very  marked. 
On  the  opening  day  the  maximum  re- 
ceipts were  recorded.  On  this  date  over 
$13,000  was  received  in  fares,  which 
means  that  in  a  single  day  the  municipal 
lines  carried  some  260,000  passengers 
exclusive  of  those  carried  on  transfers, 
and  that  one-half  the  Exposition  attend- 
ance on  that  day  rode  both  ways  on 
Municipal  cars.  The  average  daily  re- 
ceipts at  the  present  time  are  approxi- 
mately $7,000,  which  means  a  daily  haul 
of  140,000  passengers  exclusive  of  those 
carried  on  transfers.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  daily  receipts  for  July, 
compared  with  those  of  April,  indicate 
an  increase  of  over  8,000  passengers 
handled  daily,  and  the  indications  are 
that  these  will  be  still  further  increased 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
Exposition. 

The  success  of  the  Municipal  Railways 
has  been  proven  without  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  only  possil)le  danger  to 
this  unique  enterprise  would  be  to  in- 
trust it  to  the  unscrupulous  management 
of  unscrupulous  politicians.  I  lielieve 
than  San  Francisco,  chastened  by  bitter 
experience,  can  be  trusted  to  safeguard 
its  future  in  this  respect.  If  the  citizens 
are  as  careful  in  their  choice  of  officials 
as  the  principal  stockholders  of  a  corpo- 
ration in  their  choice  of  directors,  not 
only  will  the  future  traffic  needs  of  the 
city  be  anticipated  but  the  net  profits 
from  our  municipal  lines  will  increase 
as  each  additional  extension  is  con- 
structed, and  no  other  single  factor  will 
contribute  more  in  providing  for  the 
numerical  and  commercial  expansion  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  city  did  not  go  rashly  into  those 
municipal  extensions.    It  was  practically 


compelled  to  do  so  by  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  demands  of  the  Ex- 
position authorities,  who  came  down  to 
the  city  officials  and  said,  "We  are  tak- 
ing care  of  all  inside  the  Exposition 
fence.  The  private  corporation  declines 
to  make  extensions  under  short  term 
franchises,  and  it  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  City 
Officials — we  put  the  blame  and  respons- 
ibility on  you  of  handling  the  trafficto 
the  Exposition."  It  was  a  very  serious 
situation  for  the  municipality,  but  they 
felt  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  after  sixty 
days  the  city  prepared  the  plans  for 
these  raihvay  extensions  which  have  been 
so  successful  that  we  have  to  report  that 
materials  were  furnished  on  time,  and 
everything  completed  in  proper  order, 
without  any  shadow  of  graft  of  any 
kind,  or  any  suspicion  whatever. 

TUNNELS. 

For  business  purposes  level  areas  are, 
of  course,  essential,  and  accessibility  to 
the  docks  and  railroads  must  be  consid- 
ered. Heavy  grades  are  not  adapted  to 
the  hauling  of  heavy  loads,  so  in  any 
city  of  commercial  importance  the  whole- 
sale and  more  important  retail  business 
districts  are  necessarily  in  the  flat  areas 
and  adjacent  to  the  water  front.  San 
Francisco  differs  from  no  large  American 
city  in  this  respect  and  the  hills  have 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  obstructed 
expansion  and  development  of  both  the 
business  and  residential  districts.  For- 
tunately they  will  no  longer  prove  ob- 
stacles, as  tunnels  have  been  designed 
to  pierce  them  and  open  the  way  for 
business  and  traffic.  One  of  these  tun- 
nels has  recently  been  completed  on 
Stockton  Street  and  furnishes  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  North  Beach  District.  Tliis 
tunnel  is  primarily  for  vehicle  and  street 
car  traffic,  but  provision  has  also  been 
made  for  pedestrians.  Its  length  is  911 
feet  and  its  clear  span  50  feet,  its  cost, 
including  structures  and  rights  of  way, 
about  $650,000.  It  was  opened  to  traffic 
December  28,  1914.  It  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  construction,  the  widest  tunnel 
ever  designed. 

Over  10,000  acres  of  some  of  the  best 
residential  territory  in  San  Francisco 
on  easy,  sunny,  .southwest  slopes  will  be 
openecl  up  for  settlement  on  completion 
of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  and  the  opera- 
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tion  of  a  rapid  transit  electriL-  traction 
line  through  it.  The  indications  are  that 
this  work  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  two  years.  The  time  of  transit, 
l)assing  from  the  present  end  of  ^Market 
Street  to  the  Ingleside  District,  will  be 
reduced  to  eight  minutes.  Its  length  is 
2 '4  miles,  maximinn  grade  3  per  cent, 
width  25  feet,  and  cost  $4,000,000. 

Thus,  ])y  tunnels  and  grading,  the 
obstruction  of  hilly  topography  may  be 
overcome,  provided  the  citizens  have  en- 
terprise and  funds  to  devote  to  engineer- 
ing development  work.  Seattle  also  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  example  of  success- 
ful treatment  of  physical  obstacles,  for 
in  order  that  the  busine.ss  district 
of  that  city  might  expand,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  level  immense  hills  ffnd  remove 
the  excavated  material  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  business  area. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  look  at  it  if 
you  have  the  time,  because  it  is  the  larg- 
est traffic  tunnel  in  the  United  States. 
And  besides  this  traffic  tunnel  for  ve- 
hicles, foot  passengers  and  cars,  we  are 
l)uilding  another  tunnel,  the  largest 
constructed  l)y  direct  assessment  in  the 
United  States.  Four  million  dollars  is 
the  cost  of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel,  from 
the  end  of  ^Market  Street  at  Seventeentli 
and  Castro  through  the  mountain  to  tiie 
south  end,  the  length  of  it  being  12.800 
feet,  and  it  is  25  feet  wide  in  the  clear 
and  If)  feet  high,  large  enough  for  a 
double  track  road,  so  that  when  it  is 
comi)leted  we  will  carry  people  throusli 
that  hill  two  and  one-quarter  miles  in 
about  six  minutes,  and  take  them  out 
into  the  heart  of  the  cit.v,  so  that  all  the 
land  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
comnninity  will  be  benefited,  and  all  that 
land  has  been  assessed,  the  assessment 
to  l)e  paid  in  ten  annual  installments 
with  deferred  payments  bearing  7  per 
cent  interest.  The  people  who  are  to  be 
so  benefited  and  who  needed  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  their  land  were  willing 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  came  to  the  city 
officials  and  asked  them  to  help  them  out, 
and  we  were  simply  the  medium  l)y 
which  this  project  has  been  started  and 
carried  through.  But  when  the  tunnel 
is  completed,  which  it  will  be  in  about 
eighteen  months  from  now,  of  course 
the  city   will   have  to   provide   a   trans- 


portation system  through  it.  In  New 
York  and  the  other  cities  in  the  effete 
P]ast,  where  they  feel  incapalile  of  han- 
dling public  utilities,  they  are  advanc- 
ing money  to  the  private  corporations 
and  Iniilding  tunnels  and  subways  and 
turning  over  structures  to  private  com- 
panies to  operate.  On  this  western  ed'je 
of  the  continent  we  feel  that  we  are  aMi' 
to  o]ierate  those  things  ourselves,  iiiid 
without  graft  and  cleanly — our  city  has 
given  the  i)ublic  the  best  kind  of  ser\ice 
in  rctui'u  for  what  they  pay. 

ROADS   AND  BOULEVARDS. 

When  you  come  to  this  subject.  San 
F'rancisco  has  very  little  to  lirag  about. 
Our  roads  so  far  have  been  very  baik- 
ward.  But  we  are  conuneucing  to  see 
some  of  our  sins  in  this  respect,  like  nur 
other  sins,  and  we  are  rapidly  on  the 
mend,  and  we  are  now  planning  a  series 
of  lioulevards  from  San  Francisco  down 
to  San  ilateo,  three  or  four  main  trunl< 
boulevards.  We  are  also  getting  one 
from  the  Exposition  grounds,  past  Sulio 
Heights,  overlooking  the  bluff,  and  down 
the  es]ilanade  along  the  beach  south  iroiii 
Sutro  Heights,  This  esplanade  will  be 
uni(|ue  l)eeause  it  is  very  nearly  two 
miles  long,  and  we  are  going  to  fix  it 
all  up  in  the  nature  of  bleachers,  so  tliat 
when  the  people  go  out  to  the  lieacli.  so 
that  if  the  people  do  not  want  to  be 
wading  in  the  sand  all  the  time,  tliey 
need  not  do  so.  The  first  unit  is  now 
under  construction,  and  we  are  ]>lanninu- 
to  take  it  up  unit  by  unit  until  we  git 
the  whole  thing  constructed.  So  we  arc 
going  to  have  the  largest  bleachers  in  the 
I'nited  States  out  at  the  Cliff  House. 
running  south,  so  that  everybody  who 
conies  to  visit  us  may  look  out  ovci'  the 
ocean  in  comfort. 

To  replace  the  pavements  and  cuvlis 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1906  cost  San 
Francisco  approximately  $8,000,000  out 
of  the  city  treasury,  and  an  e(|nal 
amount  since  that  date  has  been  ex- 
l)ended  by  private  assessment  to  ]irovitle 
new  streets  and  roadways. 

The  engineer  of  today  is  guided  more 
by  tlie  practical  than  by  the  aesthetic, 
but  he  regards  it  as  an  ideal  condition 
when  he  can  combine  the  two.  By  eon- 
tour  streets  on  easy  grades  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  hillsides  of  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  wliich  have  been  ruined  by  the 
rectangular  street  system,  could  have 
been  made  the  most  attractive  home  sites 
imaginable.  In  the  districts  southwest 
of  Twin  Peaks  broad,  winding,  contour 
streets,  with  artistic  parked  borders  and 
appropriate  ornamentation  have  been 
adopted,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  adjoining  property.  Many  fine 
homes  are  being  created  in  residential 
parks  which  are  several  miles  distant 
1  idm  the  congested  districts,  but  will  be 
r;isily  accessible  by  reason  of  the  tulinel 
,111(1  boulevard  system  now  under  con- 
struction. 

A  far-sighted  study  of  topographical 
ronditions  and  their  possibilities  has 
been  too  frequently  neglected  in  the 
expansion  of  American  cities,  with  con- 
s(Miueut  wasteful  expenditures  of  mil- 
linns.  Slost  of  the  large  European  cities 
liave  devoted  more  attention  to  this  sub- 
jrct,  but  I  was  recently  very  gratified 
t(i  hear  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
ii-an  City  Planning  expert,  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  author  of  "European  Cities  at 
Work,"  a  book  familiar  to  all  city  plan- 
niTS.  In  an  interview  authorized  for 
publication  he  said.  "I  know  of  no  city 
ill  America  more  keenly  alive  to  its  nat- 
ural advantages  than  San  Francisco.  I 
s]  lent  several  hours  with  the  city  engi- 
neer looking  over  St.  Francis  Wood, 
ingleside  Terraces,  Forest  Hill,  West 
(  lay  Park,  Seacliff  and  other  newly  fin- 
ished residence  parks.  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing in  America  to  equal  these  parks  from 
the  standpoint  of  brilliant  suburban  de- 
velopment. I  have  seen  nothing  in  Ger- 
many, where  town  planning  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  adjustment  and  beauti- 
fieation  of  streets  in  these  tracts.  T  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  city's  boulevard  sys- 
tem now  in  course  of  construction.  San 
Francisco  has  the  right  vision.  Its  won- 
derful municipal  railway  system  is  sub- 
stantial proof  of  this.  In  the  essential 
things,  weighing  all  features,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  biggest  minded  city  in 
America."" 

^h:  Howe  is  an  expert  whose  opinion 
is  worth  while.  It  will  be  instructive 
for  every  delegate  to  this  convention  to 
see    for    himself    the    developments    to 


which  he  refers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  any  of  your  members 
by  furnishing  them  all  the  data  at  my 
disposal  relative  to  San  Francisco's 
problems. 

CIVIC    CENTER. 

In  our  own  homes  we  have  all  seen 
the  transition  from  the  old  fashioned 
parlor,  where  the  furniture  was  designed 
for  ornamental  rather  than  useful  pur- 
poses, to  the  modern  reception  room  in 
which  comfort,  utility  and  a  homelike 
atmosphere  are  the  predominant  fea- 
tures. An  analogous  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  design  of  civic  buildings, 
the  home  of  the  municipal  government. 
Utility  and  convenience  should  predomi- 
nate, and  it  is  this  principle  that  has  led 
to  grouping  all  city  and  State  buildings 
in  a  location  convenient  both  to  the  busi- 
ness and  residence  districts,  as  in  San 
Francisco's  Civic  Center. 

Here  are  located  the  .$3,500,000  city 
hall,  now  nearing  completion.  This 
structure  forms  the  westerly  boundary 
of  a  central  plaza  or  court,  which  is 
flanked  on  the  south  by  the  civic  audi- 
torium, a  $1,125,000  structure  that  covers 
an  area  of  100,000  .square  feet.  Opposite 
the  auditorium  on  the  north  side  of  tlie 
plaza  will  be  the  $1,000,000  State  build- 
ing which  the  voters  of  the  entire  State 
authorized  at  the  last  general  election. 
Adjoining  the  site  of  the  State  building 
the  public  library  is  now  being  erected. 
A  pulilie  health  building,  fire  and  police 
building  and  an  opera  house  will  com- 
plete the  group.  I  strongly  advise  that 
all  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention 
see  the  Civic  Center  as  well  as  the  other 
works  that  I  have  described  before  leav- 
ing San  Francisco. 

In  inviting  me  to  address  this  conven- 
tion your  secretary  stated:  "We  ai'e 
urging  our  speakers  to  make  their  ad- 
dresses short,  and  bring  out  ideas  in- 
stead of  a  profusion  of  words."  iluch 
has  been  written  in  engineering  publica- 
tions on  San  Francisco's  munieiiial 
works  and  these  are  available  to  all  wlio 
are  interested.  I  have  mentioned  a  few 
of  San  Francisco's  accomplishments  not 
in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness,  for  if  any  of 
us  were  inclined  to  be  boastful  that 
tendency  was  checked  when  we  saw  San 
Francisco  in  ashes.     My  objeet  has  been 
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to  impress  upon  you  that  San  Francisco's 
citizens,  alive  to  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties that  the  future  must  inevitably  pre- 
sent to  all  of  California,  are  co-operating 
to  obtain  their  just  share,  and  that  the 
smaller  conununities  must  do  likewise 
according  to  their  means  or  eliminate 
themselves  from  the  march  of  progress. 
(Applause.) 

President  Snow :  As  these  papers 
are  read,  if  there  are  any  facts  contained 
in  them  or  touched  upon,  I  wish  the 
delegates  would  feel  perfectly  free  to 
ask  questions  and  give  their  experiences. 
This  will  be  true  of  all  papers  read  here 
during  the  session.  Is  there  any  engi- 
neer here  representing  any  eity  who  has 
any  matter  along  the  lines  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  i)aper,  who  would  care 
to  give  his  experience  or  discifts  general- 
ly or  specifically  any  of  the  matters  un- 
der consideration?  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  j'ou  now,  if  so. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  is  a 
paper  by  John  S.  Chambers,  State  Con- 
troller of  California,  on  the  suliject, 
"What  the  Reports  Prom  Our  ilunici- 
Iialities  Show."  Mr.  Chambers  has 
been  suddenly  called  to  Los  Angeles 
upon  State  matters,  but  has  sent  his 
paper  here,  and  I  will  a.sk  our  secretary, 
^Ir.  I\Iason,  to  read  it  to  you. 

Secretary  Mason:  ]\Ir.  President,  and 
gentlemen :  Tlie  article  that  ilr.  Cham- 
bers has  written  is  one  that  he  prepared 
particularly  for  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional ("ontrollers  and  Auditors.  It  is 
more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  present 
meeting,  and  it  has  been  handed  to  me 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Cooper,  who  is  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Controller's  office,  and  if 
any  one  present  would  like  to  make  any 
inquiries  upon  the  topics  discussed,  'Sir. 
Cooper  is  present  and  will  gladly  fur- 
nish   you    any    additional    information. 

FINANCIAL    REPORTING    FOK 

CITIES   AND   COUNTIES. 

By  John  S.  Chambers,  State  Controller. 

Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  ilanagers  of 
the  Napa  State  Hospital  at  the  time  the 
California  Board  of  Control  determined 
that  the  accounting  .systems  of  the 
State's  six  hospitals  should  be  put  ujjon 


a   uniform-  basis.      At    that    time    there 
were  as  many  systems  as  hospitals. 

Of  the  board  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, not  a  one  of  us  was  an  accountant. 
I  think  a  like  condition  prevailed  as  to 
each  of  the  other  boards.  We  were  in- 
fluenced accordingly  by  the  wishes  of 
our  own  bookkeeping  force  and  the 
steward's  office,  who  resented  a  change, 
and  so  resisted  as  long  as  we  could  the 
introduction  of  the  uniform  system. 

But  the  Board  of  Control  was  the 
stronger  and  won  out.  And  let  me  say 
its  victory  was  one  of  the  best  things 
that  ever  happened  in  the  business  his- 
tory of  our  State  hospitals.  Such  little 
advantages  as  an  independent  system 
might  have  given  Napa  was  more  than 
made  up  to  us  as  the  new  system  was 
put  in  working  order,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  convenience  and  more  efficient 
control  it  meant  for  the  authorities  at 
Sacramento. 

Another  illustration :  Toward  tlie  end 
of  ir)14  it  became  very  apparent  to  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  to  the  Board  of 
Control  and  to  the  Controller  that  the 
revenues  for  the  coming  two  fiscal  years 
as  carefully  estimated,  would  not  bi' 
sufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  period  in  question.  There 
were  several  causes  therefor  but  it  will 
not  be  necessary  here  to  discuss  them. 

It  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpdse 
to  say  that  one  thing  decided  upon  was 
an   investigation   of   the   gross   earnings 
and  franchise  taxes  paid  by  the  public 
utility  and  other  corporations,  as  to  how      ; 
they  compared  with  the  realty  taxes  paid  I 
by  the  individual  upon  an  ad  valorem      ! 
basis. 

Time  was  short.  It  was  December 
then  and  the  Legislature  met  in  Janu- 
ary. It  was  not  possible  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation such  as  that  of  1906,  and  as 
a  result  those  chosen  by  the  Govei-nur 
to  meet  M'ith  the  representatives  of  the 
corporations  were  forced  to  fall  l)ack 
upon  such  data  as  was  at  hand. 

An  important  part  of  that  data  was 
the  Controller's  Report  of  Financial 
Transactions  of  Municipalities  and 
Counties  of  California  for  the  year  If)!.'!. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  although 
the  report  was  of  material  service,  it 
would   have   been   of  far  greater  value 
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'had  the  cities  and  counties  been  under 
luniform  systems  of  accounting,  hacked 
;up  by  a  law  making  it  compulsory  upon 
jevery  official  concerned  to  report  to  the 
iController  such  data  as  he  might  desig- 
,nate.  Tlie  sliortcomings  of  the  report 
by  many  were  laid  at  my  door,  where 
ithe.v  did  not  belong.  A  defective  system 
Iwas  the  chief  cause,  a  few  derelict  offi- 
'cials  the  second,  and  an  inadequate 
npiiropriation  the  third. 

in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say 
ithat  the  State  Board  of  Control  last 
jyear  liegan,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  the 
installation  of  a  uniform  system  of 
county  accounting.  It  was  delayed  in 
making  this  start  and  has  been  prevent- 
ed from  expanding  the  work  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the 
I'll-")  Legislature  voted  the  board  ample 
money  for  the  employment  of  additional 
accountants,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  the  work  of  installing  the  new  sys- 
tem will  progress  with  satisfactory 
"rapidity  from  now  on. 

When  that  task  is  done,  I  hope  to  see 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Control 
turned  to  the  cities.  The  probabilit.v  is, 
however,  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  year 
and,  perhaps,  two  years  before  it  will 
be  practicable  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
city  accounting. 

"When  that  time  comes  it  will  make 
niiiih  easier  the  preparation  of  our  an- 
nual report,  the  clata  will  be  more  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 
statistics,  and  we  will  be  in  a  position 
really  to  fill  a  long  felt  want. 
!  That  is  to  say,  we  will  be  in  sucli  a 
position,  provided  all  the  count.v  and 
city  officials  concerned  do  their  full  duty 
by  making  proper  reports  to  the  Con- 
troller promptly.  I  referred  just  now 
to  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  shortcomings 
bf  our  annual  report  are  due  to  tlie  fail- 
ure of  certain  county  and  city  officials 
to  report  as  requested  to  do  by  the  Con- 
troller. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  officials  is  not  large,  but  even 
one  failing  to  do  his  duty  is  sufficient 
ko  lessen  the  value  of  the  report. 

Heretofore  we  had  no  way  of  com- 
fielling  officials  to  comply  with  our  re- 
quest. Prior  to  the  recent  Legislature 
the  law  read  that  any  official  who  made 


a  false  report  to  the  Controller,  or  who 
"refused"  to  make  a  report  was  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  I  have  no  record  of 
an  official  knowingly  making  a  false 
return,  and  while  a  number  failed  to 
report  this  year  or  that,  they  never  re- 
fused to  do  so,  but  simply  did  not,  thus 
evading  the  misdemeanor  pliase  of  the 
case. 

While  it  is  true  the  law  authorized 
the  Controller  to  send  special  agents 
into  the  field  to  collect  data  that  was 
not  forthcoming,  the  provision  was  use- 
less in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire 
appropriation  given  him  in  connection 
with  this  annual  report  was  only  .^1,000 
a  year,  hardly  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  putting  in  shape  the  data  supplied 
and  having  it  printed. 

The  recent  Legislature,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  came  to  our  relief  in  good  part. 
While  our  appropriation  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  it  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for 
the  time  being.  But  the  important  thing 
secured  from  the  Legislature  was  tlie 
power  not  only  to  demand  financial  data 
but  to  enforce  such  a  demand  by  a  pen- 
alty of  $1,000  if  need  be,  the  Attorney 
General  being  directed,  on  request  of 
the  Controller,  to  institute  proceedings. 

This  law  should  have  a  very  salutary 
effect.  I  hope  I  will  never  be  forced  to 
call  it  into  action,  but  I  think  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  our  office  is  trying 
to  do  would  fully  justify  me  in  making 
use  of  this  remedy  if  dereliction  should 
occur. 

While  we  will  have  to  wait  some  time 
until  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  is 
in  operation  in  the  counties  and  a  longer 
time  before  the  cities  are  likewise  cared 
for,  still  the  fact  that  work  is  well  under 
way  towards  this  desirable  end,  and, 
l)ending  that  consummation,  a  law  is  in 
force  calling  for  reports  from  all  finan- 
cial officers,  and  penalizing  those  who 
fail  to  respond,  will  make  the  Legislators 
more  inclined  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  gathering  of  data  and  the 
jirinting  of  our  report. 

Jlore  money  would  enable  us  to  do 
much.  In  fact,  I  hope  in  time  to  secure 
sufficient  funds  for  the  employment  of 
trained  field  agents  to  collect,  or,  at 
least,  to  supervise  the  collection  of  data, 
much  as  is  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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inent,  thus  relieving  auditors  and  clerks, 
or  at  least  those  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population  of  much  of  this  work,  which 
in  many  cases  is  really  a  burden.  And 
it  follows,  also,  that  men  trained  in  this 
particular  line  of  work  should  do  it 
Ijetter  than  those  who  not  only  are  not 
so  expertly  trained,  but,  in  addition, 
liave  many  other  important  duties  to 
perform. 

I  would  like  to  trace  briefly  the  de- 
velopment of  collecting  the  financial 
reports  of  cities  and  counties  liy  this 
State.  For  a  number  of  years  there  had 
l)een  speculation  as  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment in  California.  The  only  data 
available  was  the  amount  raised  liy  the 
general  count.v  rate.  Tliere  was  no  rec- 
ord of  special  and  district  tflxes  or  of 
mi.scellaneous  receipts  from  other 
sources.  The  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  municipalities  were  unknown.  Xo- 
liody  could  tell  the  total  rate  paid  by  tlie 
liroperty  owner. 

This  lack  of  inforiiuition  was  keenly 
felt  following  the  proposal  to  separate 
State  and  local  tax  sources.  It  was  pro- 
posed the  State  should  tax  the  gross 
earnings  and  franchises  of  the  public 
utility  and  other  corporations  and  that 
the  counties  sliould  tax  general  property. 
That  each  should  pay  in  proportion  was 
admitted,  but  there  was  little  data 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  1908  my  predecessor  made  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  material  for  a  report  on 
all  sucli  financial  transactions,  including 
city  and  county  assessment  rolls  and  tax 
rates.  It  was  uphill  work.  There  was 
no  law  to  back  him  up.  lie  had  to  de- 
l)end  upon  the  courtes.v  of  county  and 
city  auditors  and  clerks.  ]\Iany  helped 
him,  others  would  have  done  so  had  their 
time  permitted,  while  others  evinced  no 
interest. 

In  1911,  however,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  directing  the  Controller 
to  publish  annually  the  complete  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  counties  and 
municipalities  of  California. 

Under  this  law  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could,  considering  the  smallness  of 
our  annual  appropriation,  the  lack  of 
uniform  systems  on  the  part  of  cities  and 
counties  and  the  failure  of  a  number  of 
officials  to  report. 


The  first  schedule  followed  the  main' 
classifications  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  was  used  for  two  years. 
At  the  request  of  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia ^lunicipalities,  backed  up  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
classifications  were  then  changed  to 
eorresj)ond  entirely  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  have 
300  men  report  and  classify  their  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  correctly. 
Some  time  since  we  issued  a  small  pam- 
phlet as  to  classifications  for  the  use  of 
our  smaller  cities.  If  we  could  put 
trained  agents  into  the  field  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  this  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  Just  as  an  example  of  the 
troubles  we  have,  let  me  tell  you  the 
following  story. 

A  certain  county  officer  reported  a. 
sum  of  money  paid  for  the  scalps  of 
mountain  lions  as  a  charge  against  Gen- 
eial  Government.  Upon  having  his  at- 
tention called  to  this  peculiar  classifica- 
tion, with  an  intimation  that  we  consid- 
ered it  a  charge  against  Protection  of 
Life  an<l  Property,  he  replied  that  he 
would  follow  our  direction,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  he  could  not  see  where  a 
Inninty  of  $20  offered  for  the  scalp  of  a 
lion  tended  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
lion ! 

And  perhaps  his  point  of  view  was  as 
correct  as  that  of  the  man  who  informed 
his  inquiring  son  that  "untold  wealth" 
is  wealth  about  which  people  forget  to 
tell  the  Assessor.  • 

We  fully  realize  the  shortcomings  of 
our  report  and  are  striving  to  overcome 
them.  The  antiquated  systems  of  ac- 
counting in  use  in  most  of  our  fifth  and 
sixth  class  cities  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  problem,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
during  the  past  three  years  accounting 
methods  have  improved  over  50  per  cent. 
And  this  is  directly  due  to  the  uniform 
.system  of  reporting  required.  The  finan- 
cial officer  of  a  city  or  county  prefers  to 
keep  his  records  so  that  it  will  not  he 
necessary  on  July  1st  of  each  year  to 
review  his  entire  work  for  that  period. 

Like  the  corner  grocery,  we  are  still 
in  the  age  of  Receipts  and  Disbui'se- 
ments,  but  we  are  progressing  .steadil.v, 
if  slowly,  toward  the  standard  of  Rev- 
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eniie  and   Expenditures  and  a   Balance 
Sheet  that  actually  will  balance. 

As  with  other  States  we  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  developing  a  sched- 
ule that  will  fit  all  cities  and  be  applic- 
able to  the  large  as  well  as  the  small. 
But  we  have  made  progress  along  this 
line.  We  are  making  corrections  from 
time  to  time  and  feel  we  are  improving 
conditions  constantly. 

The  many  inquiries  we  now  receive  for 
copies  of  our  Financial  Report,  the  use 
made  of  it  by  tax  expetts  and  the  sug- 
gestions they  make  for  its  improvement, 
as  well  as  suggestions  from  others  who 
are  interested  in  accounting  and  revenue 
and  taxation  matters  generally,  convince 
us  the  report  even  now  is  valuable,  and 
with  greater  uniformity,  full  returns 
from  financial  officials  and  more  gener- 
ous ajipropriatious  from  the  Legislature 
I  an  be  made  of  very  great  value  to  this 
State  and  perhaps  other  States  as  well. 
( Applause.  I 

,Mr.  Wallace  Rutherford,  City  Attor- 
ney of  Napa.  I  would  like  to  ask  ilr. 
Cooper  how  he  can  expect  a  city  clerk  of 
a  city  of  the  sixth  class,  who  receives, 
perhaps,  ten  dollars  per  month  as  his 
salary,  to  get  up  the  report  which  he 
asks  the  cities  of  this  State  to  make  to  the  • 
State  Controller's  office?  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  look  over  the  reports  which 
have  been  requested  by  the  Controller 
of  the  City  of  Napa,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  takes  a  hundred-dollar-a- 
month  man  to  make  it  out.  I  believe  the 
State  Legislature  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
scribe a  penalty  for  the  non-performance 
of  this  duty,  has  gone  too  far.  I  believe 
the  State  Controller's  office  should  de- 
vise a  simpler  report  to  be  made  out  by 
city  clerks  who  get  only  ten  dollars  a 
month  salary,  that  they  can  fill  out, 
without  going  into  so  much  labor. 

President  Snow:  That  seems  to  be  a 
very  pei-tinent  suggestion  for  Mr.  Cooper 
to  answer. 

^Ir.  E.  C.  Cooper:  I  might  say  that 
we  have  had  absolutely  no  trouble  in 
getting  the  report  of  the  City  of  Napa. 

Mr.  Rutherford :  What  about  the 
Town  of  Calistoga  ? 

iMr.  Cooper:  We  haven't  any  from 
Calistoga — it  is  not  an  incorporated  city. 

~S\r.    Rutherford :      Oh,   yes,    it   is   an 


incorporated  city  of  the  sixth  class,  and 
I  happen  to  be  the  city  attorney  there, 
and  the  town  clerk  and  I  each  get  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  very  elaborate  report  that 
you  want,  while  it  may  be  all  right, 
should  be  called  for  in  a  way  that  would 
make  less  labor  for  the  city  clerk.  ]\Iy 
point  is  that  a  ten-dollar-a-month  man 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  satis- 
factory report  upon  the  conditions  that 
are  imposed  upon  him. 

"Sir.  Cooper :  I  disagree  with  you,  be- 
cause I  get  240  of  them,  and  I  have  very 
little  trouble  with  them.  If  a  man 
doesn't  want  to  do  it  for  ten  dollars  a 
month,  he  doesn't  have  to. 

]\Ir.  Rutherford:  But  I  have  under- 
.stood  that  you  do  have  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  these  reports  from 
different  cities,  and  that  you  have  to 
send  back  time  after  time  for  them. 

Mr.  Cooper :  Oh,  no,  you  are  abso- 
lutely wrong  there.  If  I  ever  get  one,  it 
never  goes  back  to  the  clerk,  because  I 
may  never  get  it  back  from  him  again. 
I  can  get  the  information  from  these  re- 
ports, as  a  general  rule,  if  they  are  any- 
where near  correct. 

Secretary  ]Mason  :  ]Mr.  President :  On 
this  subject  I  want  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  annual  report  which 
is  published  by  the  Controller's  office 
is  a  document  of  great  value.  I  have 
watched  its  evolution  from  the  start,  and 
I  know  it  has  been  improved  each  year, 
and  is  more  complete  in  all  of  its  details, 
and  is  of  great  assistance  to  any  person 
who  wants  to  make  any  kind  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  municipal  af- 
fairs. I  think  it  is  worth  all  it  costs 
the  State,  and  I  think  it  behooves  the 
city  clerks  and  auditors  of  the  State  to 
assist  in  its  preparation  in  every  way 
possible.  It  is  a  work  which  I  think 
should  be  commended  very  highly,  and 
I  know  from  what  is  being  done  in  other 
States  that  this  report  of  ours  is  the  best 
that  is  f)ublished  in  any  State  in  the 
Cnited  States — more  complete  and  more 
satisfactory  in  every  detail.  A  vote  of 
thanks  should  be  given  not  only  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  to  jNIr.  Cooper,  but  to 
every  city  clerk  who  a.ssists  in  its  com- 
pilation. It  is  a  very  valuable  docu- 
ment. 
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President  Snow :  As  to  the  next  num- 
ber on  the  program  to  which  we  are  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening,  it  is 
something  that  we  should  feel  quite  com- 
plimented to  have.  Tlie  paper  is  en- 
titled, "Preparing  the  People  for 
Progress,"  and  it  is  by  "Mr.  Roy  S. 
Smith,  vice-president  of  the  American 
City  Bureau,  New  York  City.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Roy  S.  Smith. 

PREPARING   THE   PEOPLE   FOR 
PROGRESS. 
By  Roy  S.  Smith,  Vice-President  Ameri- 
can City  Bureau,  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
As  a  representative  from  New  York  City, 
I  bring  you  the  hand-shake  o:^fellowship 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  assure 
you  of  our  very  kind  and  warm  feelings 
towards  you.  And  before  starting  upon 
the  formal  address,  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  most'  sincere  congratulations  upon 
the  remarkable  progress  which  Oakland 
itself  is  making  in  the  line  of  cit.v  plan- 
ning. To  me,  whose  business  it  is  to 
assist  in  city  planning,  both  from  a 
municipal  and  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion standpoint,  it  is  pleasing  and  re- 
markable to  see  such  a  splendid  audi- 
torium as  this,  owned,  builded  and  con- 
trolled by  a  municipality,  and  also  the 
splendid  progress  being  made  by  this 
community  in  the  direction  of  city  plan- 
ning. It  is  our  business  to  assist  com- 
mercial organizations,  and  outline  for 
thena  their  work,  but  they  themselves 
may  prepare  the  people  for  progress 
and  prosperity. 

In  a  democracy  we  must  believe  that 
the  people  will  always  go  forward,  when 
the.y  know  in  which  direction  real  prog- 
ress lies.  Those  who  labor  along  lines 
of  civic  advancement  sometimes  are  im- 
patient. During  the  ante-bellum  period 
of  discussion  Theodore  Parker  said : 
"God  is  not  in  a  hurry,  but  I  am." 

However,  as  we  review  the  pathway 
along  which  the  race  has  come  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  from  cruder  to 
more  nearly  perfect  social  devices,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  only  willing  to  go  ahead, 
but  are  intensely  anxious  to  do  so.    This 


is  encouraging  to  him  who  would  have 
part  in  working  out  the  social  program. 
It  simplifies  the  problem,  and  reduces  it 
to  a  rjuestion  of  method  rather  than 
motive. 

If  any  one  regards  this  as  a  platitude, 
I  answer  that  social  workers  and  munici- 
pal experts  too  often  reveal  lack  of  belief 
in  the  people.  Former  United  States 
Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  has  fre- 
quently expressed  faith  in  the  "collective 
citizen."  The  phrase  defines  a  democ- 
racy. To  assert  that  the  collective  citi- 
zen will  do  always  what  is  right,  when 
shown  the  way  to  get  what  is  right,  is 
merely  to  state  a  truth  which  history 
abundantly  supports,  one  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  our  own  governmental  sys- 
tem. If  it  were  not  the  truth,  then  wn-e 
the  Ignited  States  and  all  repulilics 
doomed. 

They  are  not  doomed.  All  who  :ne 
in  touch  with  the  record  of  progress  in 
the  last  decade,  and  in  less  though  con- 
siderable degree  in  former  decades,  know 
that  the  sky  is  flu.shed  by  the  dawn  of 
a  day  in  which  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren shall  live  better,  happier  and  more 
efficient  lives — a  day  in  which  we  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  society  from  the 
menace  of  the  city. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  problems 
are  not  puzzling,  the  issues  serious,  and 
responsibility  grave  concerning  Ameri- 
can municipalities.  Not  more  than  ten 
years  ago  many  thoughtful  persons 
openly  expressed  fear  that  our  system 
of  municipal  government  had  broken 
down.  Some  whose  word  was  worth 
hearing  hinted  at  times  that,  perhaps, 
it  was  but  the  first  sign  of  the  failure 
of  popular  government  in  State  and 
Nation. 

Graft  was  rampant.  Every  one  knew 
it — even  the  school  children.  And  the 
grafters  improved  on  the  slogan  of  old, 
"To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  and 
amended  it  to  read,  "Honest  graft." 

Then  we  attacked  the  grafters.  Moral 
reforms  were  fought  by  brave,  unselfish 
patriots:  the  record  is  brilliant  with 
tales  of  heroic  devotion  and  wonderful 
achievement.  But  there  was  a  fatal  de- 
ficiency in  the  procedure.  "Wher.e  graft 
imposed  its  burden  upon  the  backs  of 
the  common  people,  waste  laid  its  dozens 
of  burdens. 
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What  wonder  that  the  peopk>  often 
seemed  to  be  cynieallv  indifferent  to  a 
program  of  reform  whose  only  battle  cry 
was,  "Turn  the  grafters  out!"  Were 
I  they  not  accustomed  to  a  regimen  in 
I  which  private  business  was  achieving  vic- 
tories over  M'aste,  and  inaugurating  an 
era  of  efficiency — was  proceeding,  indeed, 
according  to  the  twentieth  century  tenet 
that  waste  is  a  social  crime:  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  too  true  that  public 
business  was  carried  on  loosely,  often 
corruptly,  and  always  wastefully. 

The  period   when,   by  moral   reforms 

:  only,  men  and  women  sought  municipal 

j  betterment,  was  punctuated  liy  a  bewil- 

'  dering  series  of  revelations  that  efficient 

city     government     requires     something 

more  than  a  mere  Sunday  school  type 

of  goodness. 

^Municipal  expenses  were  mounting, 
with  too  little  to  show  for  the  money 
expended.  Public  works  were  in  some 
instances  constructed  well ;  but  the 
inunicipality  was  not  developing  as  a 
A\liole;  there  was  no  co-relationship,  no 
]i roper  articulation  of  the  parts.  It  be- 
ciine  the  habit  to  speak  slurringly  of 
one's  city  government.  And  the  in- 
formed person  could  only  hear  in  silence. 
The  slur  was  but  an  acrid  expression  of 
a  truth. 

And  so  we  learned  that  a  simplified 
form  of  government,  and  city  planning 
and  the  application  of  business  prin- 
ciples to  city  affairs,  must  be  added  to 
the  program  so  commendably,  although 
inadequatel.v  begun,  by  the  moral  re- 
formers. It  is  after  all  a  matter  of 
method.  Find  the  proper  way.  Show 
it  to  the  people  so  that  they  will  really 
grasp  the  idea.  They  will  authorize 
its  adoption.  This  does  not  involve  the 
proposition  that  every  citizen  shall  be- 
come a  technician  on  engineering  prob- 
lems. It  means  that  the  expert  will  have 
more  and  more  opportunity  to  work  at 
his  craft.  It  is  his  task  to  show  how 
results  can  be  achieved,  and  the  people 
will  be  content  to  leave  to  him  the  out- 
working of  the  details,  assuming,  of 
course,  a  form  of  government  iinder 
which  the  selection  of  a  real  expert  is 
reasonably  certain. 

I  am  pleading  for  openness  and  pub- 
licity of  the  people's  business;  for  aban- 


donment of  secrecy  and  star-chambers; 
the  taking  of  the  people  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  municipal  worker,  both  as 
a  right  of  the  people,  and  also  as  a 
better,  more  successful  procedure. 

The  public  needs  information  concern- 
ing all  the  essential  facts  of  municipal 
business.  There  must  be  efficient  trans- 
mission of  knowledge  of  the  demands  of 
individual  and  community  life ;  of  the 
relation  between  the  physical  city  and 
the  social  and  business  system ;  of  the 
philosophy  that  teaches  the  real  meaning 
of  the  economic,  sociologic  and  aesthetic 
city;  and  of  all  the  kindred  facts  which 
bear  on  the  municipality's  complex 
existence. 

This  mass  of  information  has  been 
pouring  forth  in  unstinted  volume.  But 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  orderly  array 
and  of  proper  distribution.  A  pam- 
phlet on  playgrounds  which  never  leaves 
the  library  shelf  is  of  little  consequence 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  public  recrea- 
tion. 

In  seeking  municipal  efficiency,  the 
friends  of  municipal  reform  have  not  al- 
ways exemplified  the  efficiency  prin- 
ciples. This  has  been  due  not  to  lack 
of  zeal ;  it  has  resulted  largely  from  the 
failure  to  understand  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  city  as  a  whole,  as  an  oi'ganism 
with  articulated  members.  We  have 
erred  in  fighting  too  exclusively  for  a 
politically  honest  city,  forgetting  the 
vital  need  for  an  efficient  physical  city 
in  which  to  carry  on  ideal  political  and 
business  processes.  We  shall,  then,  have 
to  organize  our  activities,  to  prevent 
waste  of  civic  efforts,  by  applying  them 
to  the  municipality  as  such  an  organism. 

The  medical  specialist  first  covers  the 
broad  field  of  medicine,  studies  the 
human  body  imtil  he  reasonably  under- 
stands its  pathology,  and  then  is  ready 
to  take  wj)  his  own  special  department 
of  practice.  Furthermore,  if  he  be 
modern,  if  he  shall  have  socialized  his 
profession,  he  will  lay  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention as  better  than  cure. 

Thus  we  who  profess  solicitude  for  the 
well-being  of  our  municipalities  shall 
have  to  seek  broad  knowledge  of  the 
numicipal  organism,  understand  the 
elemental  factors  relating  to  its  every 
member ;  and  on  the  solid  comprehensive 
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foundation   thus   laid,   specialize   in   our 
particular  departments. 

If  I  may  be  peruutted  to  draw  from 
my  own  experience,  I  can  illustrate  how 
this  need  was  borne  in  on  us  who  have 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  The  Ameri- 
can City  magazine  and  the  American 
City  Bureau.  The  demand  for  such  a 
social  agency,  iinendowcd,  standing  on 
its  own  resources  and  effort,  was  ob- 
vious. We  soon  discovered,  as  others  had 
done,  that  there  were  two  basic  groups 
nf  municipal  problems — those  having  to 
do  with  the  plijisical  city,  and  those  re- 
lating to  the  political  city.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  that  I  do  not  refer 
to  anything  involving  partisan  politics. 
The  whole  question  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Ifght  of  the  needed  articu- 
lation of  the  physical  and  political.  So 
this  urgent  necessity  became  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  framing  our  policy.  Know- 
ing, as  you  know,  that  cities  are  un- 
economically  built  and  operated,  and 
therefore  inefficient  for  social  ends,  our 
course  was  plain :  We  nuist  enlist  our 
forces  in  the  great  work  of  helping  to 
lu'iug  to  pass  an  era  of  economic  luiild- 
iug  and  operating.  Thus  there  came  into 
existence  the  two  chief  departments  of 
our  bureau — the  department  of  exhibits 
and  the  department  of  campaigns. 

City  planning  nuist  be  made  a  nation- 
wide policy.  The  application  of  business 
efficiency  for  social  uses  must  be  pro- 
cured on  the  operative  side  of  the  city. 
To  encourage  an  increasing  application 
of  real  efficiency  to  the  building  and 
operating  of  our  cities,  the  business  com- 
munity must  be  enlisted  more  generally 
in  the  cause.  Hence,  it  followed  as  the 
night  the  day  that  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  similar  commercial 
and  civic  organizations  must  be  wrought 
into  a  higher  and  more  efficient  plan  of 
co-operation  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  necessary  to  gather  a  company 
of  young  men  of  social  ideals  and  en- 
thusiasm and  substantial  knowledge,  or- 
ganize them  as  a  militant  army  and  send 
them  afield  to  help  put  these  civic  bodies 
on  a  more  efficient  basis.  There  must 
not  be  a  mere  accentuation  of  commer- 
cial ideas.  The  .system  must  be  social- 
ized,  nnist   be   made   into   a  live,  potent 


force   for   community    progress   and   in- 
dividual welfare. 

It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that  in 
many  cities  the  chandlers  of  commerce 
had  already  caught  the  vision  of  their 
civic  opportunities,  and  that  in  some  few 
this  vision  had  to  a  marked  degree  be- 
gun to  be  realized.  But  we  had  faith 
to  believe  that  the  progress  of  evolution 
could  be  hastened  in  other  cities  by  well- 
planned  campaigns  for  the  consolidat- 
ing or  vitalizing  of  connnercial  or  civic 
bodies  whose  efficiency  was  admittedly 
below  par. 

The  justification  of  this  faith  has  been 
shown  by  its  works,  for  within  the  last 
two  years  the  American  City  Bureau 
has  had  the  privilege  of  conducting  cam- 
paigns for  the  organizing'  or  strength- 
ening of  chambers  of  commerce  in  mure 
than  a  score  of  cities.  As  typical  of  the 
range  in  location  and  size  may  be  men- 
tioned Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Spencer,  Mass.; 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Huntingdon,  !',i.: 
^luskogee,  Okla.,  and  Charlotte,  N.  ('. ; 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  and  Pontiac,  iMieh. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  munici|>al 
officials,  not  the  least  important  element 
in  this  work  of  preparing  the  people  fur 
progress  is  its  success  in  jiromoting 
mutual  helpfulness  between  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  city  hall.  To 
the  old  spirit  of  fault  finding  and  criti- 
cism is  succeeding  the  new  spirit  of  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  public  interest. 
1  wonder  if  the  general  public,  or  even 
most  city  officials,  realize  the  extent  to 
which  a  new  civic  consciousness  has  lieen 
generated  among  men  who  in  the  past 
.stood  confessedly  for  simple  getting  of 
business;  that  today  our  modernized 
commercial  organizations  are  devoting 
approximately  half  their  energy  to  civic 
affairs.  The  monthly  bulletins  and  an- 
nual reports  of  nuiny  of  these  bodies  are 
ilhuninated  reading  as  showing  this  new 
order  of  things. 

Aside  from,  or  as  supplementary  to, 
this  work  for  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  necessity  was  pre.ssing  to  create  an 
agency  with  which  to  visualize  the 
science  of  city  planning.  The  city  plan- 
ning exhibitions,  such  as  those  shown 
last  year  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  were  natural  answers  to 
the  general  expression  of  tliat  need.  The 
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results  of  these  and  other  efforts  to  pre- 
pare tlie  people  for  progress  are  some- 
times iutaiiiiil)le,  but  at  other  times  defi- 
nite, traeeahle  results  are  elearly  recog- 
nized. 

A  case  in  point:  During  April.  1915, 
a  bill  was  drafted  in  Cincinnati,  and  in- 
troduced at  Columbus,  for  a  law  empow- 
ering the  cities  of  Ohio  to  create  city 
planning  commissions,  and  when  in  ]\Iay 
the  eit.v  planning  exhibition  of  the  Amer- 
ican City  Bureau  was  taken  to  Cincin- 
nati, the  legislature  was  about  to  ad- 
journ, and  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  fate  of  the  bill  was  sealed. 

A  vigorous  publicity  campaign  was 
conducted  before  and  during  the  exhilii- 
tion,  as  usual,  but  this  time  it  was  di- 
rected in  large  part  to  the  situation  at 
the  State  Capital.  Cordial  co-operation 
was  easily  procured  by  the  group  of  Cin- 
cinnati newspaper  men  already  inter- 
ested in  the  exhiliition.  Special  editor- 
ials were  prepared,  and  the  entire  news- 
paper battery  was  directed  again.st  the 
legislative  fortifications  behind  which 
the  measure,  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
Ohio  civic  workers,  lay,  fast  bound,  a 
prisoner. 

The  hint  was  given  that  some  of  the 
politicians  had  prepared  to  kill  the  pris- 
oner. JIany  persons  with  fine  sense  of 
civic  duty  gave  up  the  fight.  But  the 
battering  by  the  newspapers,  accom- 
panied by  the  simple  device  of  inducing 
prominent  men  and  women  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  leading  men  at  Columbus, 
levelled  all  defenses. 

The  lawmakers  and  the  governor  saw 
that  there  was  real  power  behind  the 
demand,  and,  though  it  was  already  the 
last  legislative  day  of  the  session,  the 
measure  was  enacted  into  law  Hay  27, 
1!)15. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  and 
other  practical  experiences  is:  First, 
enlighten  the  people  so  as  to  make  a 
meritorioiis  civic  measure  a  real  public 
demand,  and  then  convey  to  the  law- 
makers— State  or  municipal — the  knowl- 
edge that  such  demand  exists. 

In  doing  this  the  press  is  indi.spensa- 
ble.  Nor  do  I  speak  in  ignorance  of  the 
tremendous  demands  which  are  levied 
from  every  conceivable  source.  As  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  I  have  first-hand 


knowledge  thereof.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  know  that  the  press  is  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  ready  to  advance 
civic  measures,  if  there  be  intelligence 
in  presenting  the  issues  to  individual 
writers  who  have  been  informed  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

In  efforts  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  press,  municipal  officials  and  civic 
workers  could  often,  I  believe,  increase 
their  efficiency  by  simple  devices.  As 
a  rule,  we  think  of  a  daily  newspaper  or 
a  magazine  as  a  great  impersonal  force, 
forgetting  that  each  is  created  day  to 
day  or  month  to  month  by  individuals. 
Instead  of  appealing  always  to  the  in- 
stitution as  a  whole,  results  may  more 
readily  be  secured  by  making  the  ap- 
peal to  certain  individuals  on  the  staff, 
working  through  them  to  get  to  the  pub- 
lic the  necessary  information  and  in- 
spiration. 

I  was  struck  by  a  report  which  came 
to  me  from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
American  City  Bureau  Staff.  In  a  cer- 
tain city  where  there  was  lack  of  ardor 
he  gathered  a  company  of  writers  from 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  place,  laid 
before  them  the  matter  in  hand,  imbued 
them  with  individual  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  multiplied  his  aggressive 
force  by  five  or  ten  in  an  hour's  time. 

I  recommend  this  personal  appeal  to 
the  writers.  They  will  respond.  The 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day 
produce  as  large  a  ratio  of  unselfish,  in- 
telligent volunteers  for  civic  service  as 
any  other  profession.  They  stand  ready 
to  do  their  part. 

I  am  emphatic  over  the  newer  order. 
When  I  review  the  field  of  endeavor  and 
catalogue  the  achievements  of  civic  work- 
ers in  this  second  decade,  I  find  justifi- 
cation for  my  optimism.  Consider  the 
many  amendments  to  State  constitutions 
and  city  charters ;  the  legislation  and  or- 
dinances in  the  public  interest ;  the  scien- 
tifically conducted  surveys,  to  get  the 
facts;  the  exhibits,  to  visualize  the  prin- 
ciples to  people;  the  publicity,  through 
newspapers,  magazines,  books  and 
pamphlets;  the  conventions  and  confer- 
ences, national.  State  and  local;  the  civic 
campaigns  which  are  inducing  an  upstir 
among,  and  union  of,  commercial  bodies ; 
and  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge  that  is 
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IxMng  gathered  and  classified  by  our  li- 
braries and  other  institutions.  All  these 
movements  and  organizations  are  salu- 
tary. They  are  fruitful  of  more  desir- 
able living  conditions  for  the  coming_ 
generations.  They  are  creating  warmer" 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  official 
servants,  and  of  those  who,  although  un- 
official, are  splendidly  devoting  them- 
selves to  expert  municipal  labors. 

It  is  all  a  process  consistent  with  dem- 
ocracy. It  augers  well  for'the  life  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  bringing  ready  response 
from  tlie  people  in  the  generous  expendi- 
ture of  comnuinity  money  for  improved 
social  devices,  for  more  efficient  cities, 
for  more  businesslike  as  well  as  more 
humanized  municipal  government. 

We  are  humanizing  business  and  gov- 
ernment, and  we  are  investing  hunuinity 
with  confidence  in  business  and  govern- 
ment. We  are  getting  progress.  Tlie 
people  are  proving  that  they  are  ready 
to  go  ahead.  It  is  a  bright  prospect.  The 
menace  of  the  city  will  disappear.  In  its 
stead  will  come  the  new  city,  an  insur- 
ance of,  rather  than  a  threat  to,  dem- 
ocracy. 


President  Snow :  If  any  of  you  have 
any  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Smith,  we  will  be  glad  to  liear  from 
you,  and  I  know  'Sir.  Smith  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  ciuestions  along  the 
lines  indicated,  as  you  may  desire,  and 
discussion  would  probably  be  interesting 
indeed. 

]\Ir.  Smith:  I  might  simply  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  last  official  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Or- 
ganizations at  Washington  shows  that 
there  are  now  in  the  United  States  over 
2500  active  commercial  organizations, 
properly  officered  and  financed,  which 
have  come  into  existence  within  the  last 
four  years,  which  practically  shows  the 
strength  of  tliis  movement  for  nuinicipal 
upl)uilding  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
city,  which  means  that  the  trend  of 
thought  of  the  community  in  building 
is  shifting  from  that  of  what  we  call  in- 
dividual thinking  to  community  think- 
ing, or  commercialism.  And  when  the 
people  of  a  city  are  enabled  to  bind  to- 
gether the  minds  of  a  city,  and  set  them 
thinking  along  united  lines,  in  this  way. 


then  have  you  the  people  of  that  city 
thinking  along  such  lines  that  the  town 
itself  must  develop.     (Applause.) 

President  Snow :  Sir.  ^lason  has  a 
communication  that  has  been  lianded  to 
him  to  read,  and  which  I  will  ask  him 
to  read  now. 

(The  Secretary  read  a  conuuunication 
inviting  the  League  to  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  1916  at  the  city  of  Visalia.) 

President  Snow :  Mr.  Smith,  who  has 
so  graciously  favored  us  this  afternoon, 
asks  me  to  announce  that  if  there  are 
any  of  the  cities  of  California,  or  any 
officers  of  any  of  the  cities  who  desire 
any  information  whatever  in  regard  to 
nuinicipalities  or  public  organizations 
or  public  bodies,  if  they  will  address  a 
communication  to  Sir.  Roy  S.  Smith, 
Vice-President  of  the  American  City 
Bureau,  New  York  City,  he  will  ])e  only 
too  glad  to  furnish  any  such  information 
as  is  desired  without  charge.  So  you 
may  feel  perfectly  free  to  address  any 
communication  of  that  kind,  in  the 
knowledge  that  you  will  immediately  re- 
ceive a  reply,  and  what  you  want. 


MORNING  SESSION. 
Friday,   September  10,  191.'). 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  Vice-President  Allen  H.  Wi-ighf  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Vice-President  Wright:  This  morning 
file  first  numttcr  on  our  program  will  lie 
a  paper  by  Sir.  Lorin  A.  Ilandley  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  was  for  some  time  tlie 
City  Clerk  of  that  city,  and  now  is  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Public  Works. 
His  subject  will  be  "Expert  Administra- 
tion." I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  at  this  time  ilr.  Handley. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERTS  FOR 
:HUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  Lorin  A.  Handley,  President  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Los  Angeles. 

American  cities,  up  to  date,  for  most 
part  have  sought  to  correct  their  govern- 
mental faults  either  by  adopting  a  new 
charter  or  by  amending  an  old  one.  The 
chief  physicians,  therefore,  for  all  mu- 
nicipal ills  have  been  our  charter  tinker- 
ers.  Wliile  we  have  learned  much  about 
charter  types  and  forms  and  conditions. 
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and  each  of  us  lias  his  various  and  vary- 
ing; opinions  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  city  or- 
ganization, yet  we  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  a  greater  need  if  we  would 
secure  a  really  efficient  administration. 
You  cannot  by  mere  provisions  of  a  char- 
ter legislate  either  brains  or  integrity 
into  public  officials;  special  training  is 
essential  to  such  development.  What  we 
need,  therefore,  in  our  American  city 
governments  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  municipal  organization  is  a 
specially  trained  corps  of  men  for  execu- 
tive work. 

The  necessity  for  a  simplified  and  econ- 
omic administration  is  pressing  itself 
upon  us  with  greater  urgency  every  year. 
The  greater  populations,  the  testing  of 
our  resources  and  our  general  economic 
conditions,  have  called  a  halt  upon  ex- 
travagance in  public  affairs  and  will 
with  increasing  insistence  demand  re- 
trenchment all  along  the  line.  At  the 
same  time,  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  getting  a  vision  as  never  before  of 
the  possibilities  within  the  field  of  civic 
endeavor  reaching  into  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  social  conditions  and  as  a  conse- 
quence are  demanding  and  expecting 
more,  of  their  city  governments  than  ever 
before.  Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  the  interesting  and  engag- 
ing problem  of  accomplishing  more  work 
with  less  means  proportionately  than  in 
former  years — such  a  problem  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  executive  expert,  a 
man  with  a  genius  for  administration, 
that  kind  of  genius  which  is  the  fruit  of 
ardent  labor. 

There  is  some  timidity  in  a  democracy 
concerning  experts  in  government.  Grad- 
ually, however,  we  are  learning  not  only 
that  the  expert  is  a  useful  person,  but 
also  that  we  cannot,  very  well  at  least, 
get  along  without  him.  We  would  not 
think  of  employing  for  a  teacher  in  our 
schools  one  who  had  no  special  prepara- 
tion for  such  work;  we  wouldn't  call  a 
carpenter  to  act  as  a  physician  nor  a 
cobbler  for  a  legal  advisor.  We  want 
for  a  given  task  the  man  specially  trained 
for  that  purpose.  Even  in  our  cities  we 
find  almost  universally  that  men  are  em- 
ployed in  particular  lines  because  of 
their  expert  knowledge.  No  self-respect- 
ing city  today,  would  think  of  making 


public  improvements  except  under  the 
direction  of  an  engineer  nor  enter  into 
contracts  and  conduct  its  diversified 
business  except  upon  the  advice  of  a  city 
attorney.  And  that  is  all  an  expert  is: 
a  man  specially  trained  to  serve  in  a 
given  line  so  that  he  possesses  a  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  qualifies  him 
to  do  more  efficiently  that  kind  of  work 
than  those  who  do  not  have  such  train- 
ing. An  administrative  expert,  there- 
fore, is  one  specially  trained  or  specially 
fitted  for  executive  work;  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  great  need  of  the  Ameri- 
can city. 

False  notions  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  a  matter  so  vital  and  so  full 
of  possibilities  for  city  betterment.  An 
administrative  expert  has  just  been  de- 
fined as  one  specially  trained  and  spe- 
cially fitted  for  executive  work.  It  is 
altogether  important  that  we  do  not  eon- 
fuse  this  particular  type  of  expert  with 
experts  in  other  lines,  because  a  failure 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  expert  exe- 
cutive work  must  necessarily  and  cer- 
tainly mean  failure  in  eff'orts  toward 
that  end. 

First  of  all,  we  must  not  confuse  an 
administrative  expei't  with  a  technical 
expert.  Almost  the  first  person  in  the 
American  mind  when  expert  government 
is  mentioned  is  the  civil  engineer.  An 
excellent  engineer  may  or  may  not  pos- 
sess executive  ability.  This  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  cities  adopting  the 
manager  type  of  charter ;  in  most  cases 
the  civil  engineer  has  been  chosen  for 
manager  and  executive  ability  is  secured 
by  the  merest  chance.  Technical  knowl- 
edge is  important  and  necessary  in  its 
place  and  even  with  the  executive,  but  it 
does  not  of  itself  convey  administrative 
power. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  not  confuse 
expert  administration  with  the  efficiency 
movement  which  now  obtains  in  many 
cities.  An  efficiency  department  in  a  city 
government  is  an  abortion.  Wliile  good 
may,  temporarily,  be  done  bj'  some  effi- 
ciency experts,  the  lack  of  trained  execu- 
tives makes  the  movement  impossible  on 
a  general  scale.  The  theory  on  which  it 
is  based  is  wrong.  The  notion  of  em- 
ploying an  official  to  administer  public 
affairs  and  then  employing  a  second  man 
to  show  him  how  to  conduct  his  office  is 
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ridiculous;  and  as  a  permanent  fixture 
in  governmental  procef3ses  is  unthink- 
able. What  we  need  in  our  cities  is  not 
an  adviser  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
but  heads  who  know  at  first  hand  how  to 
conduct  the  business  better  than  anyone 
outside  the  department. 

Further,  we  must  not  expect  Civil  Ser- 
vice as  it  now  exists  in  most  cities  to 
furnish  the  administrative  expert.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Civil  Service  can- 
not be  used  as  an  instrument  in  select- 
ing executive  ability,  for  this  method  is 
successfully  used  in  the  well-governed 
cities  of  Europe.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  administrative  ability  would  readily 
yield  to  the  selecting  process  of  the  or- 
dinary Civil  Service  board  in  America, 
for  the  ]iersonal  equation  cannot  be 
properly  or  fairly  tested  by  a  mere  sys- 
tem of  examinations.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
the  function  of  Civil  Service  to  train 
men  and  fit  them  for  special  work ; 
rather,  its  business  is  to  discover  them 
after  being  prepared.  However,  if  Civil 
Service  cannot  be  used  as  the  instrument 
for  the  discovery  of  executive  ability, 
certainly  the  spirit  of  Civil  Service  will 
be  instrumental  in  retaining  in  office 
specially  fitted  men. 

Therefore,  understanding  that  an  ad- 
ministrative expert  is  not  merely  a  tech- 
nical expert  nor  an  efficiency  director, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  what  we  need — that  is, 
men  directly  in  charge  of  executive  work 
who  are  trained  and  fitted  specially  for 
that  type  of  work. 

II.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  illus- 
trate the  results  of  expert  administra- 
tion where  it  has  actually  operated.  I 
am  advocating  no  new  thing,  no  theoret- 
ical proposition.  Certain  European 
cities  are  commonly  cited  for  their  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  government.  These 
for  most  part  are  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  German  city  is  the 
best  governed  city  in  the  world.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail,  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  and  German  cities  have  not 
attempted  to  cure  their  ills  of  govern- 
ment by  charter  changes;  in  fact,  in 
some  of  these  municipalities,  the  funda- 
mental forms  of  their  governments  have 
not  been  changed  since  the  seventeenth 


century.  In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charter 
organizations  of  the  British  and  German 
cities  are  very  different  and  yet  in  both 
nations  efficiency  obtains.  And  in  the 
third  place,  that  when  you  seek  the  ex- 
])lanation  of  efficiency  in  the  cities  of 
either  country  you  find  it  and  find  it 
only  in  the  administrative  expert. 

III.  Democracy  is  a  wonderful  but 
delicate  flower,  seriously  affected  by  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  lives.  In  this 
country,  every  matter  of  public  concern 
must  be  tested  by  the  measurements  of 
democratic  ideals  in  order  that  popular 
government  may  not  be  injured.  The 
end  of  democracy  is  neither  riches  nor 
power,  nor  even  efficiency ,^t  is  liberty. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  expert 
executive  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  of 
democracy,  in  securing  and  guarding 
liberty.  It  will  I)e  found  that  expert 
administration  not  only  is  not  antagon- 
istic to  democracy,  but  is  a  necessit.v  if 
democracy  would  attain  a  high  degree 
of  liberty.  The  slavery  of  ignorance  is 
the  worst  and  most  degraded  sort  of 
servitude,  while  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence illuminate  the  paths  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  expert  ad- 
ministration woidd  create  an  aristocracy 
in  American  government.  I  must  eon- 
tent  myself  by  expressing  my  firm  con- 
viction to  the  contrary.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  establishing  an  aris- 
tocracy here  than  in  other  fields  where 
experts  are  now  considered  a  necessity. 
Furthermore,  it  is  feared  by  some  that 
expert  administration  would  prepare  the 
way  for  further  corruption  in  municipal 
government.  In  those  cities  of  Europe 
where  the  expert  governs,  some  elective 
officials  are  caught  in  corrupt  practices, 
l)ut  seldom  if  ever  has  the  expert  at- 
tempted to  graft  from  the  eit.y.  This  is 
due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
expert  executive,  like  all  other  experts, 
has  a  certain  devotion  to  his  profession 
and  further  still  to  the  important  fact 
that  the  life  ])rogram  of  the  expert  de- 
])ends  wholly  upon  his  reputation.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  expert 
is  a  safer  as  well  as  a  more  competent 
man  to  administer  a  public  trust. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  exjiert 
administration  in  American  cities  at  the 
present  time  is  an  impossibility  because 
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we  have  no  trained  corps  of  executives. 
It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  attempt  such 
a  thing  now;  a  folly  that  would  end  in 
expensive  failure.  For  the  same  reason 
the  efficiency  movement  cannot  succeed 
generally  because  there  are  few  men 
competent  to  direct  so  monumental  a 
task.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  man- 
ager type  of  charter;  if  desirable  from 
every  other  viewpoint,  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  on  a  wide  scale  be- 
cause a  technical  expert,  usually  a  civil 
engineer,  is  chosen  instead  of  an  execu- 
tive expert,  to  manage  the  city's  busi- 
ness. 

We  must  begin  to  train  men  for  this 
important  function.  The  complicated 
problems  of  the  city  demand  it  and  dem- 
ocracy must  have  the  most  intelligent 
leadership  ol)tainable.  Our  State  Uni- 
versity should  be  enabled  to  add  further 
service  to  the  people  in  this  manner  and 
I  covet  for  my  own  city  a  municipal  uni- 
versity like  the  institutions  in  German 
cities  whose  business  it  is  to  fit  men  for 
executive  as  well  as  technical  service. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  but  not  until 
then,  we  may  expect  genuine  efficiency 
in  municipal  government. 


^'ice-President  Wright :  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  of  us  has  listened  Avith 
great  interest  to  this  paper  by  ]\Ir.  Hand- 
ley.  To  me,  from  San  Diego,  there  is  a 
special  interest  in  it,  in  the  fact  that 
this  year,  beginning  with  the  first  IMon- 
day  in  ilay.  we  entered  under  a  system 
having  a  manager  of  operations,  and  as 
]\Ir.  Handley  has  said,  so  many  cities 
have  chosen  civil  engineers  for  that  po- 
sition, it  happens  that  our  first  ^lanager 
of  Operations  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  his 
chief  assistant  is  a  professional  architect. 
In  that  way.  we  get  the  two  lines  of  ex- 
pert work  in  this  managing  department. 
That  department  has  control  of  the  Har- 
bor, Sewers,  Water,  Streets,  Public 
Buildings,  Electric  Inspection,  Gas  In- 
spection, Building  Inspection,  Pueblo 
Lands,  and  Street  Forestry.  So  you  see 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Manager  in 
San  Diego  at  this  time  is  ciuite  broad. 
If  there  is  any  delegate  present  who  is 
desirous  of  getting  a  copy  of  our  new 
charter,  which  I  have  had  printed  with 
all  amendments  to  date,  I  will  be  very 


glad,  if  you  will  drop  me  a  postal  card 
at  any  time,  addressing  the  City  Clerk 
of  San  Diego,  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  it 
for  your  reference.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions to  be  proi^ounded  to  ilr.  Handley? 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them.  We  sometimes  bring  out  the  best 
phases  of  a  controversy  by  the  im- 
promptu questions  that  are  asked.  After 
an  able  paper  has  been  given,  somebody 
will  differ  with  the  writer  on  some  point, 
and  in  that  way  we  get  additional  light. 
So  I  will  give  any  one  who  desires  to 
ask  ]Mr.  Handley  a  question,  a  moment 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gage  Eeed,  of  Oakland :  Is  there 
any  university  in  the  country  which 
gives  that  course  for  the  training  of  city 
managers  ? 

]\Ir.  Handley:  It  would  be  a  very  re- 
cent thing,  if  so.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
This  is  a  rather  recent  innovation  in  the 
government  of  American  cities.  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  aware  of  any  that  gives 
that  specific  training,  ilost  of  our  large 
universities,  of  course,  have  courses  that 
would  bear  somewhat  in  that  direction, 
but  to  train  them  specifically  for  execu- 
tive work,  I  think  not  any. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Quire,  of  Berkeley:  Mr. 
President,  I  might  add  a  little  to  the 
discussion  on  this  point.  The  University 
of  Cincinnati  established  several  months 
ago,  not  a  school  for  municipal  experts, 
but  it  so  supplemented  its  course  in  po- 
litical science  and  nuinicipal  government 
that  students  taking  those  courses  could 
work  in  the  city  government.  The  ^lu- 
nicipal  Reference  Library  is  in  the  City 
Hall  there,  and  the  student  of  municipal 
government  is  allowed  the  privileges  of 
the  City  Hall  to  carry  on  his  research 
work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  I  believe,  as 
I  understand  it,  they  are  enabled  to  go 
to  the  city  officials  and  act  as  assistants 
without  pay  in  the  various  city  depart- 
ments. But  whether  the  course  has  been 
outlined  to  the  extent  of  leading  up  to 
anything  real  or  definite,  correlation  of 
definite  subjects,  I  do  not  know.  Harvard 
University  has  recently  established  a. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  j\Ionroe,  who  has 
written  quite  extensively  on  municipal 
government.  Students  in  this  Bureau 
are  aided  somewhat  in  the  study  of  mu- 
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nicipal  problems  at  Cambridge,  the  city 
in  wliich  the  University  is  situated.  But 
the  training  there  is  rather  towards  the 
line  of  preparing  men  to  teach  tlie  sub- 
ject of  municipal  government  rather 
than  to  become  expert  administrators. 
I  think  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is 
the  closest  approach  to  one  doing  what 
:Mr.  ITandley  has  suggested. 

ilr.  Handley:     That  is  right. 

]\rr.  Quire :  It  may  be  of  benefit  to 
know  that  a  Societv  for  Public  Train- 
ing of  Public  Officials,  the  S.  P.  T.  P.  0. 
was  organized  last  year  at  a  conference 
held  in  connection  with  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  meeting, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  published  some 
time  ago  an  outline  for  a  course  for  the 
training  of  municipal  experts.  He  sub- 
mitted the  outlines  of  this  to  the  various 
universities  of  the  country,  and  sought 
and  suggested  plans  for  putting  it  into 
operation.  So  far  I  don't  think  this  has 
been  adopted  anywhere.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  University  of  California, 
but  no  great  headway  has  been  made  to- 
wTjrds  putting  it  into  effect.  Still,  I 
thini;  it  would  be  of  interest  to  IMr.  Ilan- 
<Jley  to  Si^.y  to  him,  and  to  other  members 
of  the  eonveiition,  that  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made,  among  the  university  people, 
at  least,  to  do  this  very  sort  of  thing — to 
so  shape  the  existing  university  courses 
and  to  so  correlate  the  work  of  those 
university  courses  so  as  to  prepare  and 
train  men  for  expert  city  service. 

Dr.  6.  C.  Simmons,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health  and  Safety  of  Sacra- 
mento: Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  heartily  with  the  statements 
of  ]\Ir.  Handley,  that  we  need  and  re- 
quire in  our  country  generally,  and  in 
California,  as  being  particularly  within 
my  knowledge,  more  efficiency,  more  ex- 
pert administration.  Mr.  Handley  has 
quoted  Germany  as  being  the  leading 
nation  for  that  expert  administration. 
T  have  lived  some  part  of  my  life  in 
Germany,  and  I  know  of  the  administra- 
tions of  their  cities.  It  has  always  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  advantage  that 
Germany  has  over  the  United  States  is 
that  in  Germany  the  expert  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  popular  approval.  In  the 
United  States,  in  communities  here  in 


California,  all  public  officials  are  de- 
pendent for  their  term  of  office  upon 
popular  approval.  Am  I  riglit  about 
that,  Mr.  Handley? 

Mr.  Handley:    Yes,  you  are. 

Dr.  Simmons:  I  have  lived  eight 
months  of  my  life  in  the  town  of  Gottin- 
gen,  population  35,000  at  the  time  I  was 
there.  At  that  time  they  had  a  new  City 
Manager  or  Mayor,  Burgomaster,  as  he 
is  called,  and  that  man  came  to  that 
community  entirely  unknown.  He  had 
made  his  reputation  in  another  city,  he 
was  called  there  by  the  administrative 
body,  the  Council,  and  he  was  acce]ited 
by  the  people,  and  his  administration  in 
my  time  there  was  very  successful.  It 
merely  illustrates  the  point  that  I  make, 
that  a  public  officer,  an  administrative 
expert,  in  Germany,  is  not  subject  to 
popular  approval.  He  can  do  as  he 
pleases — what  he  thinks  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community — regardless 
of  popular  approval.  That  is  the  obsta- 
cle that  American  administrative  officers 
have  continually  to  meet.  While  they  in 
their  own  minds  are  doing  what  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  it 
may  not  meet  the  popular  approval. 

IMr.  Handley:  I  would  like  to  make 
this  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  speak- 
ing of  special  training  in  our  univer- 
sities, or  in  municipal  universities,  I  do 
not  mean  a  text  book  course  merely.  That 
part  of  it,  the  theoretical  part,  is  quite 
important.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
train  administrative  experts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  training  given  ordinar- 
ily by  lectures  and  text  book  work  in 
universities,  they  must  be  on  the  job  in 
the  city  itself.  The  State  University 
here  gives  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
to  this  whole  corps  of  cities  about  the 
bay  for  that  reason  and  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  I  am,  nor  am  I,  making  a  criticism 
of  the  universities  in  that  respect.  No 
one  will  accuse  me  of  being  i;nfair  to 
educational  institutions  anywhere.  But 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  you  can  train  an  expert  by  lec- 
turing to  him.  He  must  have  the  infor- 
mation imparted,  and  then  he  must  have 
the  experience  on  the  work  itself,  and  he 
has  got  to  get  that  right  in  the  city.  The 
Cincinnati  University  has  come  the  near- 
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est  to  that.  But  as  I  understand,  they 
do  not  have  any  deliberate  effort  there 
to  train  executives.  It  is  more  to  famil- 
iarize them  with  the  details  of  the  city 
'  government.  That  is  liound  to  come  in 
I  our  institutions  in  this  country,  and  I 
do  not  want  California  to  lag  behind  in 
that  respect. 

Vice-President  "Wright :  We  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Wallace  Hatch  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Hatch. 

THE    SCHOOL    AND    THE 
COMMUNITY. 

By    Wallace    Hatch    of    the    University 
Exten.sion  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
At  first  blush,  it  might  seem  that  this 
subject  is  rather  remote  from  the  sub- 
jects being  discussed  in  the  various 
branches  of  this  League  in  this  conven- 
tion. Bitt  I  believe  that,  before  I  finish 
the  very  short  talk  which  I  shall  give, 
and  this  will  be  a  short  talk,  because 
Mr.  Locke  asked  me  to  speak  about  five 
minutes  in  order  to  reserve  fifteen  min- 
utes for  desired  discussion — I  believe 
before  I  have  finished  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

The  University  of  California  last  year 
organized  a  separate  bureau  or  section 
which  is  prepared  to  go  into  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  school 
conditions,  in  so  far  as  those  school  con- 
ditions relate  themselves  to  community 
conditions.  California  has  an  advan- 
tage over  a  great  many  communities  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  fact 
that  social  conditions  have  not  developed 
as  they  have  elsewhci'e.  Unfortunate 
social  conditions,  which  are  extremely 
common  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  which 
result  in  the  establishment  of  various 
associations  having  to  do  with  social 
betterment,  have  not  shown  themselves 
quite  so  prominently  here,  especially  in 
tlie  smaller  cities.     And  there  is  an  op- 


portunity now,  in  California  cities, 
where  the  citizens  realize  it  sufficiently, 
to  meet  the  bad  social  conditions  which 
are  really  a  disgrace  to  many  of  our 
Eastern  communities,  and  meet  them 
thoroughly,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
themselves,  rather  than  leave  the  han- 
dling of  such  conditions  in  the  hands  of 
separate  associations. 

And  so  arrangements  are  being  made 
by  which  the  University  can  stimulate 
the  school  people  of  the  State  sufficientl.v 
so  that  they  will  realize  that  they  have 
social  conditions  in  their  various  com- 
munities which  really  can  be  solved  per- 
manently only  as  the.y  are  understood 
by  the  people  in  general,  and  the  people 
in  general  can  understand  those  condi- 
tions best  through  the  work  which  the 
public  school  may  do. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  those  social 
conditions?  In  the  first  place,  through- 
out most  of  the  cities  of  the  East,  there 
are  health  conditions  which  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  various  associations. 
Our  best  students  are  now  telling  us 
that  health  conditions,  unfortunate 
health  conditions  in  communities  can 
best  be  handled  through  the  school, 
through  the  medical,  sanitary,  nursing, 
dental  departments  of  the  school  itself, 
and  once  the  school  has  done  the  work 
it  should  do  in  this  line,  there  will  be 
very  little  necessity  for  some  outside  as- 
sociation to  step  in  and  to  do  some  part 
of  that  work. 

Further  than  that,  we  are  all  interested 
in  efficiency.  We  get  greater  efficiency 
in  our  schools,  as  the  children  in  those 
schools  are  physically  and  mentall.y  in 
good  condition.  The  .school  physician, 
the  health  officer  in  the  community, 
should  not  limit  himself  strictly,  as  a 
great  many  health  officers  have  done  in 
the  past,  to  dealing  with  epidemics.  The 
real  work  of  the  health  officer  and  the 
school  physician,  the  school  nurse,  the 
medical  inspector,  the  sanitary  inspector, 
the  psychologist,  is  to  prevent  disease, 
and  bad  physical  and  mental  conditions, 
and  in  preventing  those  the  work  practi- 
call.y  pays  for  itself. 

We  have  bad  industrial  conditions 
which  have  caused  many  of  our  com- 
munities over  t!i(>  land  thousands  and 
thousands    of    dollars,    iimni'v    iiu-csti'd. 
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beoause  there  is  lack  of  appreciation  of 
what  those  industrial  conditions  are. 
By  the  estalilishment  of  social  centers, 
which,  after  all.  are  fairly  on  the  road 
to  cstalilislniient  in  this  State,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  study  together  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  so  to  handle  the  problem  that 
the  people  generally  will  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  right  handling  of  in- 
dustrial affairs,  will  get  together  on 
that  subject  and.  by  repeated  meetings, 
stimulated  generally  by  the  chamber  of 
counnerce  or  board  of  trade,  work  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  improvi'  the  city 
industrially. 

A  few  months  ago  I  took  part  in  a 
])ortion  of  the  city  planning  work  in 
Sacramento.  The  work  was  in  charge, 
as  some  of  you  know,  of  Dr.  Nolan,  and 
it  becaiue  necessary  for  the  chamber  of 
commerce  there,  as  a  part  of  that  plan, 
to  organize  an  industrial  survey.  A  re- 
l)ort  of  that  industrial  survey,  which 
was  sent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
a  few  weeks  later,  dealt  primarily  with 
social  conditions  and  the  relation  of 
social  to  industrial  conditions.  I  would 
like  to  have  time  to  discuss  that  report 
and  its  features  with  you,  because  they 
will  apply  not  merely  to  one  city,  where 
the  study  was  made,  but  they  will  apjily 
equally  effectively  to  the  other  cities  of 
the  State,  that  bad  social  conditions  in- 
variably connect  themselves  with  bad 
industrial  conditions,  that  the  school 
may  be  a  great  factor  in  changing  such 
a  situation,  and  that  especially  as  the 
people  get  together  in  conference  made 
possible  by  the  establishment  of  social 
center  work,  by  the  getting  together  for 
connnunity  discussion,  that  most  of  those 
problems  will  be  solved  and  solved  con- 
structively. 

This  is  merely  a  rambling  talk,  but  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  one  other  instance 
in  explanation  of  this  general  idea.  I 
went  a  short  time  ago  to  a  community 
just  slightly  north  of  here  to  study  the 
school  conditions  and  what  might  be 
done  there  by  the  people  to  improve 
those  conditions.  I  found  two  schools, 
a  grammar  school  and  a  high  school. 
Those  schools  in  no  way  worked  together. 
The  grammar  school  had,  for  example, 
n  de])artment  of  manual  training.  The 
higli  si-liool  had  a  department  of  home 


economics.  In  no  sense  did  tlu^v  work 
together.  There  was  no  social  life  in 
the  school  which  tended  to  bring  pupils 
together.  There  was  no  opportunity — 
there  was  really  very  little  entertainimnt 
in  the  community  except  the  motion  ]iic- 
ture  shows.  I  made  some  reeommeinla- 
tion  for  improving  conditions  there,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  two  schools  have 
since  been  working  more  closely  to- 
gether. They  have  been  studying  the 
problems  of  the  community.  They  luive 
been  stimulated  in  various  ways.  Rut 
the  important  part  is  that  gradually 
that  particular  community  is  coming  to 
see  that  its  school  work  will  l)e  sucrcss- 
ful  only  in  so  far  as  the  school  work  re- 
lates itself  to  the  community  in  whicli  it 
is  placed.  In  other  words,  we  all  uerd  to 
understand  better  our  connnunity.  and 
that  applies  especially  to  the  jiublic 
school. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  made  my- 
self very  clear  in  this  rather  rambling 
talk,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answi  r 
any  questions  with  reference  to  connnun- 
ity work  which  the  ITniversity  can  do 
in  the  different  communities. 

'Sir.  A.  L.  Hamilton  of  Pasadena  :     Do 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  pulilie  re-j 
port  of  the  investigation  made  at  Sacra-* 
mento  ? 

Mr.  Hatch:  Yes;  that  is  obtainable 
from  the  Sacramento  Chamlier  of  Com- 
merce. 

Vice-President  Wright:  Are  there 
any  other  questions,  or  is  there  any 
other  discussion  on  the  subject  ? 

:\Ir.  E.  0.  Allen  of  San  Rafael :  And 
how  do  you  address  that  department  in 
order  to  get  into  communication  witli  it? 

"Sir.  Hatch:  Just  address  the  Exten- 
sion Division. 

President  Snow  (in  the  chair  i:  We 
will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  paper  on  "Excess  Condemnation""  b.y 
ilr.  F.  C.  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
number  is  not  npon  the  program,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  give  it  a  place 
there  this  morning.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Wlieeler, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Citv  Council  of  Los  Angeles. 
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EXCESS  CONDEMNATION. 

l!y  V.  C.  Wheeler  of  the  City  Council  of 
Los  Angeles. 

^Iv.  Chairman,  and  fellow  delegates: 
111  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me  upon 
tliis  occasion,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  very  important  question 
I  if  excess  condemnation.  Tliere  are  those 
ill  the  audience  who  can  explain  the  mat- 
ti'i-  to  you  better  than  can  I,  but  I  will 
I'lidcavor  to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

You  remember  that  at  the  last  State 
rli'i-tion  there  was  a  constitutional 
.inicndment  upon  the  ballot  covering  the 
subject  of  excess  condemnation.  It  was 
defeated  by  the  voters,  and  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  reason  that  it  met 
defeat  was  almost  entirely  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  voters 
did  not  know  what  excess  condemnation 
was.  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  new 
style  of  breakfast  food  or  the  latest  thing 
in  millinery.  It  was  condemnation  and 
excess  condemnation — ordinarily  con- 
demnation is  bad  enough,  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  excess,  it  is  a  good  deal 
worse.  And  so  in  their  state  of  misin- 
formation, the  people  being  a  negative 
cjuality  as  a  rule,  voted,  as  the.y  vote 
"No"  upon  everything  that  they  do  not 
thoroughly  understand — and  that  is  per- 
haps a  good  principle  to  go  by.  But  it 
is  now  incumbent  upon  us,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  progressive  thought  of  the 
community,  to  go  out  in  the  coming 
campaign  and  boost  for  this  movement 
which  means  so  nuich  to  the  municipali- 
ties of  our  State.  I  have  noted  a  few 
thoughts  here  that  I  will  give  to  yoii. 

Excess  condemnation  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  practice  of  cities  of  acquiring 
more  land  for  an  improvement  tiian  is 
physically  needed  for  the  particular  im- 
provement. The  further  application  of 
the  practice  depends  upon  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  city  exercising  it. 

The  proposition  of  excess  condemna- 
tion carries  with  it  three  distinct  ideas: 
first,  to  finance  a  public  improvement  by 
the  city  by  acquiring  title  to  lands  im- 
proved before  the  project  is  started,  and 
applying  the  increase  in  value  of  such 
lands,  by  virtue  of  such  improvements,  to 
the  payment  of  such  undertaking. 


The  greatest  example  of  this  phase 
was  dwelt  upon  in  the  meeting  in  the 
Oakland  Hotel  the  other  day :  the  Kings- 
ley,  in  London.  This  was  a  street  about 
four  miles  long,  which  was  opened  up 
through  a  solidly  built  territory.  I  under- 
stand the  cost  of  this  work  was  from  $30,- 
000,000  to  .$35,000,000,  or  as  much,  if  not 
a  little  more,  than  the  cost  of  the  great 
aqueduct  which  "Mv.  ilulholland  told  you 
about  the  other  day  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  I  understand 
from  the  last  report  that  all  of  this  im- 
mense sum  of  money  has  been  paid  liy 
the  city,  except  about  a  million  dollars, 
and  the  city  still  has  land  enough  left 
to  its  credit  to  liquidate  the  entire 
amount  of  the  indebtedness.  It  represents 
the  interest  and  the  sinking  fund.  So 
that  the  city  will  have  acquired  this  im- 
portant highway  practically  for  nothing. 
In  other  words,  the  community  paid 
practically  not  a  dollar  for  this  great 
iinproveinent  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes. 
The  unearned  increment  or  the  increase 
in  values  by  reason- of  this  improvement 
paid  the  bill,  and  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  be  presented  to  you  upon  the  ballot 
this  fall. 

The  second  idea  involves  the  method  of 
re-arranging  lot  lines  and  frontages,  and 
the  prevention  of  worthless  slices  of  land 
left  by  cutting  through  new  streets  or 
widening  old  ones.  That  is  so  evident 
and  so  apparent  that  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  that 
particular  feature. 

The  prevailing  method  of  making  use 
of  excess  condemnation  is  to  buy  U]i  the 
remaining  parcels  of  land  that  are  in 
any  way  touched  by  the  improvement, 
and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  add 
streets  to  make  commercially  profitable 
Imilding  lots  upon  the  new  thorough- 
fare. A  good  example  of  that  I  can 
give  you.  The  Wisconsin  law  gives  first 
class  cities  the  right,  through  the  Public 
Land  Commission,  to  acquire  land  for  a 
thousand  feet  on  each  side  of  an  arterial 
highway.  In  this  case  they  must  buy 
land  in  the  open  market,  and  haven't 
t!ie  right  to  condemn.  They  are  now 
proposing  to  make  the  condemnation 
process  practicall.v  automatic,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  price  at  which  the  cit.y  can 
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aoquire  at  any  time  a  piece  of  land  shall 
be  determined  by  the  previous  annual 
tax  bill  showing  the  value  of  the  land 
taxed.  This  also  tends  to  bring  out 
much  "untold  wealth" — and  I  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  use  of  that  ex- 
l)ression  by  the  State  Controller  here  tlie 
other  day.  I'ntold  wealth  is  untold  when 
tlie  Assessor  is  around.  To  dodge  pay- 
ing a  full  tax  would  be  to  set  an  under- 
valuation upon  your  own  land  which 
would  make  the  figure  at  which  the  city 
would  be  entitled  to  buy  if  it  desired 
to  do  so. 

Tile  third  idea  involved  in  excess  con- 
demnation is  that  it  is  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  surroundings  of  public 
buildings  or  parks.  You  know  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  allow 
a  building  within  so  many  feet  of  its 
buildings.  If  a  postoffice  or  custom 
house  or  other  building  is  being  built, 
that  is  the  rule.  Under  excess  condem- 
nation we  can  acquire  land  far  enough 
on  each  side  so  that  when  a  great  im- 
provement is  put  through,  we  can  con- 
trol the  character  and  quality  of  the 
Iniildings  to  be  placed  along  the  line  of 
that  great  improvement.  This  is  partic- 
ularly practical  in  Ohio,  where  the  cities 
can  acquire  lands  adjacent  to  existing 
public  places  and  place  rigid  restrictions 
thereupon. 

Broadly  speaking,  excess  condemna- 
tion is  the  best  method  ever  devised  of 
a  city  deriving  the  benefits  of  its  own 
endeavors.  In  other  words,  the  values 
which  are  socially  brought  about  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

I  have  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a 
map.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  large 
enough  that  it  can  be  seen  from  any 
distance  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  This 
is  the  opening  of  Broadway  from  Tenth 
Street  to  Pico,  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. Here  is  a  propert.v,  for  instance, 
for  which  there  was  paid  $344,000.  and 
the  damage  to  the  remainder  here  was 
$18,336.  This  means  a  little  strip  there 
twelve  feet  in  width  at  one  end.  a  little 
sliver  running  down  to  nothing  at  the 
other  end,  about  ISO  feet  long.  The 
fellow  that  owns  this  remaining  piece 
of  land  now  is  using  that  as  a  holdup 
proposition  upon  the  fellow  who  owns 
tlie  lot  next  door,  and  he  can  hold  him 


up  to  almost  any  amount  of  money  he 
desires,  and  which  the  other  fellow  can 
pay.  The  only  thing  the  .sliver  can  be 
used  for  is  a  bootblack  stand,  or  putting 
up  an  electric  sign.  You  will  observe 
that  where  this  street  runs  through  these 
solid  blocks,  little  odds  and  ends  of  lots 
are  left,  where  you  could  get  tiie  whole 
lot  for  practically  the  same  amoiuit  as 
you  could  get  the  part  taken  by  the  city. 
The  result  of  this  method  is  that  they 
are  left  without  any  form  or  shape.  Un- 
der excess  condemnation  we  could  have 
taken  all  this  land  there,  paid  for  it  at 
the  market  value,  and  then  the  remain- 
ing portions,  those  different  odds  and 
ends,  irregular  shapes,  triangles,  and  all 
those  things  could  be  put  in  one  piece 
of  land,  redivided  in  a  proper  method, 
and  then  the  buyer  of  this  land  would, 
by  reason  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
land,  pay  the  price,  and  the  community 
would  be  benefited  thereby. 

So  far  as  I  can  understand,  there  is 
no  opposition,  no  valid,  substantial  op- 
position to  excess  condemnation.  As  I 
understand,  the  only  ones  who  are  op- 
posing it  are  a  few  technical  lawyers,  and 
they  only  oppose  it  because  they  can 
raise  some  technical  ob.iections.  But  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  there  has  been 
no  solid,  substantial  objection  ever  ad- 
vanced against  the  proposition  of  excess 
condemnation. 

It  is  to  be  upon  our  ballot  and  we  are 
going  to  tiy  to  Avork  up  a  r-ampaign  of 
education  throughout  the  State  so  that 
the  people  may  see  the  great  advantages 
of  tliis  thing. 

As  my  time  is  up,  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  for  allowing  me  these  few 
moments  for  presenting  this  question  to 
this  convention,  even  in  a  feeble  way — 
tliis  question  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
l^ortance  to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
communities  in  the  State,  and  not  only 
to  the  cities,  but  to  the  State  itself. 

President  Snow:  Are  there  any  sug- 
gestions or  questions  relative  to  the  topic 
of  ]\Ir.  Wheeler's  paper?  If  not,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  an  address  by  our 
secretary.  ]Mr.  Mason,  on  the  "Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendments  Relative  to 
Taxation  and  the  Deposit  of  Public 
Jloney. ' ' 
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THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AIMENDMENTS    RELATIVE    TO 
TAXATION    AND     THE     DE- 
POSIT OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

By    H.    A.    Mason,    Secretary    of    the 
League. 

]\Ir.  President,  and  meiiibers  of  the 
convention :  I  will  endeavor  not  to  de- 
tain you  by  a  very  detailed  discussion  of 
these  amendments.  You  will  proliably 
be  more  interested  to  hear  from  ]\Ir. 
Seavey,  a  former  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  new  State  Tax  Commission,  who 
will  go  into  the  matter  in  greater  detail. 

There  are  two  very  important  amend- 
ments that  will  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people  of  this  State  next  October,  the 
date  of  the  election  being  the  26th  of 
October,  and  it  will  be  well  for  ever.v- 
body  to  study  the  effect  of  those  amend- 
ments, as  they  concern  very  largely  the 
welfare  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
State.  The  first  one  of  which  I  will 
speak  is  known  as  Senate  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  19,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

You  will  recall  that  in  1907  an  amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  Constitution  that 
provided  for  the  deposit  of  public 
moneys.  State,  county  and  tininicipal,  in 
banks  under  certain  restrictions.  The 
restrictions  were  quite  severe,  and  re- 
quired the  deposit  of  municipal,  State 
or  government  bonds  10  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  the  moneys  received,  and  also  a 
number  of  other  restrictions  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  the  paid  up  capital  stock 
of  each  bank,  and  so  on.  As  a  result  of 
those  restrictions  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  full  amount  of  good  from  that 
provision  that  we  would  if  those  restric- 
tions were  removed.  A  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  public  money  has  been 
deposited.  The  amount  received  from 
interest  has  been  rather  small,  and  there 
still  continues  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
public  vavdts  large  sums  of  money  which 
would  do  better  service  in  circulation. 

The  new  amendment,  as  now  pro- 
posed, removes  the  restrictions  and  sim- 
ply gives  to  the  Legislature  the  power, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house,  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  and  a  referen- 
dum provision,   to  provide   for  the   de- 


positing of  moneys  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  l)e  deter- 
mined— by  a  law,  as  I  say,  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House 
and  approved  by  the  Governor.  The 
idea  is,  and  this  amendment  was  pre- 
pared by  ]\lr.  Williams,  the  Bank  Com- 
missioner— the  idea  of  Mr.  Williams  is 
that,  by  removing  some  of  these  restric- 
tions a  nnich  larger  sum  of  money  may 
be  utilized  and  perform  its  necessary 
public  function,  to  get  into  circulation, 
by  classifying  public  mone.ys  into  two 
classes,  active  and  inactive.  The  in- 
active money  could  be  deposited  for  a 
longer  time,  could  be  practically  on  con- 
tinuous deposit  and  not  subject  to  im- 
mediate call.  In  that  way  a  much  larger 
or  higher  rate  of  interest  could  be  re- 
ceived by  the  State,  count.y  and  munici- 
pality for  it.  Then  the  iclea  is  that  the 
active  part,  that  which  remains  subject 
to  daily  check,  would  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner.  It  might  not  be 
essential  to  require  such  a  large  amount 
of  security.  At  the  present  the  banks 
will  not,  in  many  instances,  handle  those 
funds  at  all,  and  there  is  a  liability  to 
loss  upon  the  municipalities  and  upon 
the  treasuries  of  the  municipalities  and 
counties.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  wise  law, 
framed  by  the  Bank  Commissioner  to 
meet  this  condition,  would  be  very  de- 
sirable. And  personally  I  have  assured 
Mr.  Williams  that  I  think  that  a  finan- 
cial scheme  could  be  worked  out  that 
would  inure  to  the  decided  advantage 
of  not  only  the  municipalities  but  the 
industrial  and  commercial  public, 
through  which  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tion of  circulating  medium  at  a  time 
when  we  pay  our  taxes.  You  under- 
stand that  for  a  limited  period  of  each 
year  an  enormous  sum  of  money  is 
locked  up,  and  that  is  at  a  time,  too, 
when  we  need  it;  when  it  is  required  to 
handle  our  commercial  business  and  to 
finance  the  industries  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  injury  to  the  entire  State  to  with- 
draw at  any  time  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  circulating  medium.  With  the.se 
restrictions  removed,  I  am  certain  that 
we  could  work  out  a  financial  sclieme 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  State  as 
a  wliole. 

Passing  from  that  to  the  other  amend- 
ment— that   concerning   taxation.     You 
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will  recall  that  in  1910  an  amendment 
was  adopted  to  the  Constitution  known 
as  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
1,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  change 
the  system  of  raising  revenue  for  State- 
purposes,  and  to  accomplish  there  would 
be  a  separation  of  income  of  the  State 
from  that  of  the  local  subdivisions.  It 
has  been  in  effect  now  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  pre- 
cisely that  which  was  prophesied  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment— it  has  been  a  practical  failure. 
It  accomplished  part  of  what  was  de- 
signed, but  not  the  main  object,  which 
was  of  stimulating  the  counties  to  make 
pi'oper  assessments  of  their  properties. 
It  turned  out  to  be,  as  I  say.  what  it 
was  prophesied  by  its  opponents  would 
results,  and,  of  course,  the  reason  for 
that  was  that  it  did  not  in  itself  embody 
any  fundamental  principle  of  truth  of 
taxation;  it  was  not  founded  upon  a 
proper  economic  theory,  and  it  natur- 
ally cannot  produce  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  amendment  now  proposed  will 
repeal  that  system.  In  the  interim  the 
system  will  remain  in  effect,  that  is,  until 
it  is  changed  by  the  Legislature.  But 
it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  present  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  taxing  the  gross  in- 
come of  public  service  corporations,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  change  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  first  section  of  our  Article 
on  Taxation,  which  provides  that  all 
property  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  It  sets  up  an  entirely  dif- 
fei-ent  provision.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"All  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
under  general  laws,  and  shall  be  uni- 
form upon  the  same  class  of  subjects 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  au- 
thority levying  the  tax." 

That,  you  see,  abolishes  the  word 
"property"  entirely.  The  term,  "prop- 
erty tax,"  is  not  used  in  this  amend- 
ment. In  other  words,  if  we  adopt  this, 
we  practically  abandon  the  principle  of 
levying  a  property  tax,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion now  requires.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment proceeds: 

"The  Legislature  shall  define  and 
classify  the  subjects  of  taxation,  and 
prescribe  the  manner  and  methods  of 
assessing,  levying,  equalizing  and  col- 
lecting taxes  for  State,  county,  city  and 


county,  munieijial  and  district  revenues. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  Legis- 
lature may  designate  certain  classes  of 
subjects  as  taxable  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  State  revenue ;  and  certain  classes  as 
taxable  in  whole  or  in  part  for  county, 
city  and  county,  municii)al  and  district 
revenue;  and  may  provide  that  any  tax 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  or  all  other  taxes 
or  licenses,  or  both.  The  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  administration  of 
such  laws  bj^  a  State  Tax  Commission, 
subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
Sections  12  and  13  of  Article  II  of  this 
Constitution." 

Then  it  goes  on  and  states  the  exemp- 
tions which  are  now  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  and  also  propcises  to  alml- 
ish  the  State  Board  of  E(iualizati(in  and 
confer  the  jiowers  now  exercised  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  upon  the 
State  Tax  Commission. 

You  will  note  by  this  that  this 
is  a  very  sweeping  amendment,  and  con- 
fers upon  the  Legislature  the  powei'  to 
adopt  any  kind  or  .system  of  taxation 
that  it  wants,  not  only  for  State  pur- 
poses, but  for  every  county,  municipality 
and  taxing  district  within  the  entire 
State.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  reversal 
of  the  principle  of  home  rule  for  munic- 
ipal government,  and  is  the  centraliza-  i 
tion  in  the  State  Legislature  of  all  power  1 1 
in  respect  to  raising  public  revenue.        1 

We  probably  all  agree  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  for  a  change  in  our 
present  .system,  or  the  abolition  of  the 
present  method  of  providing  State  rev- 
enues, and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  j , 
had  this  amendment  only  gone  to  fhatl] 
extent,  it  would  have  been  welcomed.    Itl  1 
is  a  question  for  debate  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  should  go  further  than 
that.    I  very  firmly  believe  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  wipe  out  entirely  the  i)resent 
constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject 
of   the   general   property   tax.      It    is   a 
limitation   of   power   that   seems   to    me 
to  handicap  us  in  any  possible  progress  J  J 
in  establishing  a  just  system  of  taxation, l|' 
and  I  would  welcome  the  tinu^  when  that 
restriction  could  be  abolished  and  leave 
us  free  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  a  more 
rational,   a   more   scientific  and   a   more 
just   system  of  taxation,   by   which   the 
burdens  of  taxation  would  fall  upon  the 
sul)jects  proper  to  bear  them. 
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I  am  not  ready  at  the  present  time 
to  state  whether  or  not,  as  a  whole,  I 
am  in  favor  of  or  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  get  more  light.  I 
would  like  to  know,  exactly,  if  I  can, 
what  new  system  is  going  to  be  suggested 
under  the  authority  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  We  know  that  the  Legis- 
lature itself  is  not  the  body  wliich  is 
going  to  formulate  the  new  scheme.  We 
know,  from  past  experiences  with  Legis- 
lative action,  that  the  Legislature  has 
neither  the  time  to  investigate  or  the 
inclination  to  do  so,  nor  has  it  the  al)ility 
to  frame  a  proper  system  of  taxation. 
We  know  that  the  Legislature  takes 
those  acts  that  are  handed  to  it  by  some- 
body who  has  made  a  study  of,  or  who 
is  specially  interested  in,  the  subject 
upon  which  legislation  is  sought.  In 
this  particular  matter  the  Legislature 
will  be  compelled  to  accept  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  suggested  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission.  It  will  not  be  in  a  position 
where  it  can  dispute  its  findings.  No 
legislation  will  be  possible  on  the  sub.ject 
of  taxation  unless  it  receives  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Tax  Commission. 
And  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  due  to  the 
people  of  the  State  at  this  time  to  get 
a  line  as  to  what  they  may  expect  from 
the  Tax  Commission  itself.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  regret  that  this  amendment 
is  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  early  date, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
could  have  permitted  the  State  Tax 
Commission  to  make  this  investigation, 
and,  after  making  the  investigation,  to 
report  its  findings,  submit  to  the  people 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  and  then 
ask  them  to  approve  this  amendment  so 
that  that  line  of  action  might  be  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  limited  time,  however, 
we  will  have  to  act  and  get  all  the  light 
that  we  possibly  can.  For  that  reason 
I  have  not  undertaken  to  pronounce  a 
dictum  upon  this  amendment.  I  wish 
you  would  listen  at  this  time  to  what 
Mr.  Seavey,  a  member  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  has  to  say.    I  thank  you. 

President  Snow :  :Mr.  Clyde  L.  Seavey 
of  the  State  Tax  Commission  will  now 
continue  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
taken  up  by  J\Ir.  ^lason.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Seavey. 


ADDRESS   BY  CLYDE   L.   SEAVEY. 
]\Ieniber  of  State  Tax  Commission. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
38,  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion  before  this  convention  today, 
is  to  a  great  extent  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  The  amendment  in 
question  does  not  make  any  change  in 
our  present  methods  of  revenue  and 
taxation.  It  does  not  propose  to  the 
people  of  this  State  any  new  S3'stem  of 
revenue  and  taxation.  The  question 
which  it  presents  is  simply  this:  Shall 
the  present  or  a  like  inelastic  and  re- 
strictive revenue  and  taxation  provision 
be  kept  in  the  Constitution  or  shall  we, 
by  adopting  No.  38,  give  the  Legisla- 
ture wider  power  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  condition  of  taxation 
among  all  classes  of  taxpayers?  It  is 
not  necessary  tliat  we  wait  for  a  report 
from  the  present  State  Tax  Commission, 
created  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  from  any  other  investigating 
body,  before  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered. The  experience  of  every  other 
State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  State,  shows  conclusively 
these  two  things: 

First — No  s.ystem  of  taxation  which 
has  been  placed  in  detail  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  any  State  has  worked  out 
equitably  and  justly.  Changing  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  have  ren- 
dered each  and  every  attempt  at  rigid 
and  inelastic  constitutional  provisions 
practically  inoperative  from  the  stand- 
point of  just  and  equitaljle  adminis- 
tration. 

Second — Whenever  a  rigid  and  in- 
elastic provision  has  been  placed  in 
the  Constitution,  gross  injustice  and 
wrong  has  been  allowed  to  aeci;mulate 
because  of  the  cumbersome  method  of 
amending  constitutions  and  of  the  nat- 
ural reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  amend  constitutions  until  the  accum- 
ulation of  wrong  has  become  so  appa- 
rent that  a  virtual  uprising  of  the 
people  has  tal^en  place. 

Under  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  38  there  can  be  a  gradual 
adjustment  of  taxation  laws  to  chang- 
ing conditions  so  that  when  certain  evils 
of  existing  methods  appear  they  can  be 
immediately    rectified    and    overcome. 
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This  will  be  done  from  the  fact  that 
under  38  there  will  be  a  central  body, 
known  as  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
which  will  administer  the  general  rev- 
enue and  taxation  laws  and  be  in 
constant  touch  with  all  of  the  condi- 
tions throughout  the  different  parts  of 
the  State  so  that  constant  study  will 
be  made  and  necessary  recommenda- 
tions transmitted  to  the  Legislature  for 
its  action.  In  this  way  any  individual, 
any  community  or  any  corporation  will 
have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
this  central  body,  which  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  difficulties  that 
arise  under  the  existing  laws,  and  con- 
stant adjustment  and  remedy  can  be 
applied   as    injustice    appears. 

Under  38  the  people  will  be  brought 
nearer  to  a  control  of  their  government 
by  giving  them  the  power,  which  they 
cannot  exercise  now.  not  only  to  demon- 
strate the  evils  of  existing  taxation 
laws  before  the  central  body,  but  also 
to  invoke  the  referendum  against  legis- 
lation in  matters  of  revenue  and  taxa- 
tion, which  will  be  a  constant  check 
upon  any  abusive  action  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Amendment  38  repeals  the  present 
unsatisfactory  provision  known  as 
Amendment  No.  1  and  empowers  the 
Legislature  to  correct  evils  that  now 
exist  because  of  that  amendment. 

You  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  injustice  that  has  grown  up  under 
our  present  system  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  was  prevented,  on 
account  of  the  constitutional  provisions, 
from  making  any  change  or  adjust- 
ment. Briefly,  there  are  several  im- 
portant and  very  apparent  wrongs  be- 
cause of  our  rigid  Constitution  : 

The  present  system  permits  and 
forces  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  gen- 
eral or  private  corporations  as  com- 
pared to  public  service  corporations, 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  The 
private  corporations  must  be  assessed 
by  the  State  only  on  their  franchise 
values  and  as  near  as  possible  at  the 
same  rate  that  other  classes  of.  property 
are  taxed.  In  addition  to  this  private 
corporations  pay  on  property  outside 
of  their  franchise  values  the  same  rate 
that  general  propert}^  pays.     There  is 


also  imposed  upon  tliem  a  corporation 
license  tax,  and  there  may  also  be  im- 
posed an  income  and  busine.ss  tax  or 
other  similar  tax. 

Public  service  corporations,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  taxed  solely  upon  their 
gross  income,  and  can  be  taxed  in  no 
other  way  by  the  State  or  municipality 
or  county  except  on  a  deficiency  ad 
valorem  basis,  which  applies  to  all 
property  generally. 

Thus,  while  the  Constitution  places 
an  absolute  limitation  upon  the  taxing 
of  public  service  corporations,  the 
20,000  private  corporations  in  our 
State  are  not  only  taxed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  general  property  but  they 
may  also  be  compelled  to  bear  an  addi- 
tional burden. 

The  present  system  bears  unjustly 
upon  individual  corporations  within  the 
groups  as  classified  by  the  Constitution. 
The  1012  investigation  showed  that  gas 
and  electric  companies,  which  are 
grouped  together  and  must  pay  the 
same  rate,  were  paying  on  each  $100 
valuation  all  the  way  from  31  cents  to 
$3.67 ;  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  from  63  cents  to  $2.50;  the 
railroads  from  42  cents  to  $1.07.  There 
are,  of  course,  explanations  for  some 
part  of  these  discrepancies,  but  everj'- 
one  admits  that  gross  injustice  has  been 
done  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  tax  must  be  applied  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Senate  Con.stitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  38  permits  of  a  proper  classi- 
fication of  subjects  of  taxation  so  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  may  not  fall  un- 
justly upon  any  particular  property. 

The  present  system  does  not  permit 
of  a  proper  equalization  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  general  property  and 
that  upon  corporation  property. 

Tlie  two  principal  reasons  for  this  are, 
namely,  (a)  the  fact  that  the  rates  for 
public  service  corporations  are  fixed 
on  a  comparison  of  the  burden  borne 
over  a  period  which  has  passed  instead 
of  adjusting  the  burden  on  the  basis 
of  future  needs;  (b)  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  values  estab- 
li.shed  by  physical  valuation  of  general 
property  and  by  taking  gross  receipts 
for  corporation  propert.y. 

Now  the  rates  on  public  service  cor- 
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porations.  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  franchises  must  be  fixed  by  the 
Legislature  in  advance  of  the  period 
for  which  they  are  to  be  levied.  This 
could  be  partly  corrected  only  by  the 
calling  of  extraordinary  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  and  even  then  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  rate  would  be  cumber- 
some and  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  at 
present. 

At  the  present  time  public  utility  cor- 
porations pay  taxes  only  upon  the  gross 
amount  of  their  receipts,  which  is  an 
indirect  tax  upon  their  propert.y.  Other 
owners  of  property  in  this  State  pay 
a  direct  tax  upon  their  property 
through  the  levy  of  a  certain  rate  upon 
each  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessed 
value.  If  the  receipts  of  the  public 
utilities  drop  off,  their  taxes  automati- 
cally are  reduced,  and  if  their  receipts 
stop  they  have  no  such  taxes  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  or 
the  business  man  or  the  householder 
loses  his  crop  or  his  trade  or  his  income, 
as  the  case  may  be,  he  must  pay  his 
full  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of  his 
property  just  the  same.  Certainly,  this 
is  not  justice.  It  will  be  asserted  that 
when  the  taxes  on  corporations  become 
too  little  there  can  be  levied  a  general 
ad  valorem  tax  to  raise  the  deficiency. 
That  is  true,  but  when  this  is  done  there 
will  be  levied  against  the  farmer,  the 
business  man  and  the  householder,  who 
have  already  paid  a  tax  on  their  prop- 
erty, the  same  rate  as  will  be  levied 
against  tlie  corporations,  so  that  instead 
of  equalizing  the  burden  it  will  mean 
that  the  farmer,  the  business  man  and 
the  householder  will  pay  two  taxes  to 
the  corporations'  one. 

Under  the  administration  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1  the  unstable  relationship  of 
gross  receipts  to  physical  value  cannot 
be  overcome  unless  the  Legislature  can 
delegate  to  some  executive  body  the 
power  to  apply  such  a  rate  upon  the 
gross  receipts  as  will  properly  meet  the 
needs  during  the  year  in  which  the  rate 
is  applied. 

The  present  system  places  an  unjust 
burden  upon  small  property-holders  in 
municipalities  or  communities  that  have 
contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  large 
industries,   the  property  of  which  in- 


dustries is  withdrawn  from  local  taxa- 
tion. The  truth  of  this  is  apparent  and 
admitted  by  all  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject any  thought.  A  gross  injustice  has 
been  done  in  many  instances  where  the 
withdrawal  of  public  service  property 
has  thrown  the  whole  burden  upon  the 
small  householder,  who  must  continue 
to  maintain  the  expense  of  local  govern- 
ment. This  condition  cannot  be  reme- 
died without  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  worst  features  existing 
under  our  present  system  is  the  provis- 
ion in  the  Constitution  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  adjust  the  rates  of  public 
service  corporations  so  that  there  may 
be  an  attempt  at  equalization  of  the 
burden  between  the  corporation  and  the 
general  property  holder.  When  Amend- 
ment No.  1  was  voted  by  tlie  people  it 
was  not  understood,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact,  that  fourteen  men  in  the 
State  Senate  out  of  120  members  of 
the  Legislature  can  prevent  just  rates 
being  levied  by  the  Legislature  against 
public  service  corporations,  banks  and 
insurance  companies.  In  the  passage 
of  all  other  laws  a  majority  only  is 
necessary  to  defeat  or  pass  a  measure 
and  express  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
Legislature  can  by  a  majority  vote  pass 
laws  which  will  place  additional  bur- 
dens of  taxation  upon  general  property. 
Tliis  being  so.  why  should  the  corpora- 
tions be  protected  in  the  Constitution 
against  legislative  action  to  any  fuller 
extent  than  the  individual  and  the  small 
property  owner.  Lender  our  present 
Constitutidii  the  Legislature  is  power- 
less to  protect  the  individual  and  the 
small  property  owner  against  the  evils 
that  grow  up  under  this  system.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution before  this  inequity  can  be 
corrected,  and  that  change  is  proposed 
in  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  .38— No.  9  on  the  lialbit— which  will 
be  voted  for  on  Octol)er  26th. 

The  proposed  amendment  prevents 
interference  in  matters  of  local  taxa- 
tion by  continuing  in  force  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  restrict- 
ing the  Legislature  from  such  inter- 
ference. 
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The  amenclnieot  contains  the  follow- 
ing- provision : 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  for 
the  administration  of  such  laws  by  a 
State  Tax  Commission,  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  Sections  12  and 
13  of  Article  XI  of  this  Constitution." 

Section  12  and  13  referred  to  in  this 
jirovision  of  Senate  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  38  are  as  follows : 

"Sec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  have 
no  power  to  impose  taxes  upon  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns  or  other  public  or 
nuinicipal  corporations,  or  upon  the  in- 
habitants or  property  thereof,  for 
county,  city,  town  or  other  municipal 
purposes,  but  may,  by  general  laws, 
vest  in  the  corporate  authorities  thereof 
the  power  to  assess  and  collect  taxes 
for  such  purposes." 

"Sec.  13.  The  Legislature  shall  not 
<lelegate  to  any  .special  commission, 
jirivate  corporation,  company,  associa- 
tion or  individual  any  power  to  make, 
control,  appropriate,  supervise  or  in 
any  wa.v  interfere  with  any  county,  city, 
town  or  municipal  improvement,  money, 
property,  or  effects,  whether  held  in 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  to  levy  taxes  or 
assessments  or  perform  any  municipal 
function  whatever,  except  that  the 
Legislature  .shall  have  power  to  provide 
for  the  supervision,  regulation  and  eon- 
duet,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  detei'- 
mine.  of  the  affairs  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, reclamation  districts  or  drainage 
districts,  organized  or  existing  under 
any  law  of  this  State." 

I  am  certain  that  a  perusal  of  these 
provisions  will  convince  anyone  that  the 
Legislature  under  Amendment  38  will 
have  no  more  power  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  affairs  than  it  now  ex- 
ercises. I  leave  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Amendment  Xo.  38  does  not.  as  has 
been  stated,  give  the  Legislature  any 
power  of  exempting  property  from 
taxation.  The  only  property  that  will 
not  bear  any  burden  of  taxation  is  the 
property  which  is  now  exempted  b.y  the 
Constitution  and  which  exemptions  are 
carried  in  38  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
Constitution. 

It  has  been  argued  against  this 
amendment  that  its  adoption  would  be 


the  means  of  putting  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  corporations  back 
into  polities.  I  believe  this  argument 
is  used  simply  as  specious  means  of 
raising  prejudice.  The  corporations  of 
this  State  will  not  get  back  into  polities 
so  long  as  the  people  of  the  State  are 
alive  to  what  tlu'ir  Legislaturt-  and  ad- 
ministrative oft'ieers  are  doing.  Senate 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  38,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  removes  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  that  now  prevents 
the  people  from  properly  exercising 
direct  governmental  functions,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  any  corporation  or  special  interest 
that  the  people  of  California  are  per- 
fectly able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
if  they  have  the  machinery  with  which 
to  do  so. 

The  plea  has  also  been  put  fortli  that 
the  present  system  of  taxation  has 
raised  enough  money  for  governmental 
purposes  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
disturbed.  Any  system  of  revenue  and 
taxation  will  raise  enough  money,  but 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  State  or  the  locality  has  enough 
money  with  which  to  conduct  public 
affairs,  but  rather  whether  or  not  the 
burden  of  taxation  rests  equitabl.v  upon 
all  classes  of  taxpayers.  Everyone  ad- 
mits that  under  the  present  system 
there  is  gross  ine(iuity  and  injustice. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  call  your  ])ar- 
tieular  attention  to  these  facts : 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
Xo.  38  is  simply  an  enabling  provision 
and  does  not  propose  any  particular 
method  or  theory  of  taxation  except 
that  it  proposes  that  no  property  shall 
escape  taxation  except  that  which  the 
people  have  already  exempted  from  tax- 
ation. As  stated  before,  its  prime  ob- 
ject is  to  allow  freed(nn  of  action  by 
the  Legislature. 

It  will  permit  of  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  will  prevent  years  of  delay 
and  the  consequent  injustice  that  fol- 
lows delay. 

It  takes  out  of  the  Constitution  the 
present  provisions  relative  to  the  Boai'd 
of  Equalization  and  provides  for  a  State 
Tax  Commission,  to  administer  revenue 
and  taxation  laws  and  to  sit  continually 
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as  a  foriiiii  before  which  inequalities 
and  injustices  may  be  remedied. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  system 
lit'  taxation  can  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  detail,  where  it  cannot  be 
adjusted  without  causing  the  same 
wrongs  and  evils  as  obtain  under  the 
old  ad  valorem  system  and  that  now 
obtain  under  Amendment  No.  1. 

In  fact,  it  means  that  we  .shall  make 
our  mistakes  in  revenue  and  taxation 
matters  in  the  statutes,  where  they  can 
be  quickly  remedied,  rather  than  in  the 
Constitution,  where  the  change  is  slow 
and   cxTmbersome. 

It  does  not  give  the  Legislature  any 
additional  power  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  local  taxation. 

It  gives  the  people  a  positive  control 
of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  mat- 
ters of  revenue  and  taxation  which  will 
be  a  sufficient  cheek  upon  any  unseem- 
ing  action  of  that  body. 

The  one  great  thing  that  it  does  is 
to  open  up  an  avenue  of  positive  and 
direct  action  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  equitable  taxation  of  all  tax- 
able property  among  all  classes  of  tax- 
payers. 

Objection  has  also  been  raised  to  this 
amendment  that  it  would  cause  con- 
tinual disturbance  in  matters  of  taxa- 
tion by  constant  changes  made  by  the 
Legislature.  This  is  answered  by  the 
fact  that  no  such  disturbance  has  been 
caused  in  the  other  States  in  the  Union 
Mhieh  have  no  or  few  constitutional  re- 
strictions. Neither  is  it  probable  that 
tliere  will  be  any  more  disturbance  l)e- 
rau.se  of  the  lack  of  restriction  than  thei'e 
is  in  regard  to  other  su1)jects  of  legisla- 
tion which  are  not  restricted  in  the 
Constitution. 

Amendment  No.  38  is  simple  and  di- 
rect in  its  provisions  and  sufficient,  to- 
gether with  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  the  communitj',  and  the 
State. 

President  Snow :  Does  any  one  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  question? 

"Sir.  Wallace  Rutherford  of  Napa : 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  what  most 
(if  the  municipalities  are  interested  in 
is  the  proposition  as  to  what  the  new 
Tax  Commission  will  take  away  from 


the  municipalities  in  the  way  of  income. 
Amendment  No.  1  took  from  tlie  cities 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  there  isn't 
any  question  but  that,  under  the  new 
amendment,  the  Legislature  can  take 
further  revenues  from  municipalities 
by  exempting  from  municipal  tax  cer- 
tain properties  not  now  included  with 
the  exemption  of  Amendment  No.  1,  and 
for  that  reason  I  believe  that  munici- 
palities should  know  whether  or  not 
any  further  revenues  are  to  be  taken 
from  them. 

]Mr.  Seavey:  I  cannot  say  what  rev- 
enues will  be  taken  away  by  the  Legis- 
lature from  municipalities.  As  I  tried 
to  point  out,  the  principle  involved  in 
Amendment  No.  38  is  not  the  detail  of 
revenue  and  taxation  laws,  it  is  the 
principle  of  whether  or  not  we  will 
work  out  an  ecpiitable  system  through 
the  Legislature,  possible  of  adjustment 
when  inequities  arise,  or  wliether  we 
will  put  the  system  in  the  Constitution 
where  it  cannot  be  changed  except  by 
the  cumbersome  method  of  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  after  things  have 
gotten  so  bad  that  we  have  to  make 
a  change.  There  can  be  no  exemption 
of  property  under  Senate  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  38  except  the  exemp- 
tions that  are  now  carried  in  the  Con- 
stitution. No  property  can  be  exempt 
from  taxation  that  is  not  exempt  now. 
The  sj^me  exemptions  are  carried  with 
38  as  are  carried  now  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Legislature  is  given  no 
power  of  exemption  of  propertj'.  You 
mean  what  property  will  be  taken  away 
from  municipalities  and  taxed  solely 
for  State  purposes? 

Mr.  Rutherford:    That's  the  idea. 

'Sh:  Seavey:  I  could  not  tell  vou 
that. 

Mr.  Rutherford :  I  did  not  expect 
you  to  tell;  but  I  say  that  is  what  we 
are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Seavey:  I  understand  that  you 
are  quite  interested  in  it  under  Amend- 
ment No.  1.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  would  have  cor- 
rected the  inequities  that  existed  under 
Amendment  No.  1,  if  they  could  have 
done  so.  But  that  amendment  was  so 
restrictive,  so  rigid,  that  they  could  not 
make  any  change,  and  they  could  not 
correct  any  inju.stiee.    It  is  to  liave  the 
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power  to  correct  such  injustice  and  to 
make  snch  change  that  38  is  presented 
to  the  people.  It  will  permit  of  adjust- 
ments through  the  Legislature  when 
wrongs  are  discovered. 

Mr.  H.  L.  ]\Ioody  of  San  Diego :  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman.  What  power  has  the  com- 
mission with  reference  to  taxation,  and 
what  power  has  the  Legislature,  under 
this  amendment?  In  other  words,  what 
power  has  your  commission  at  tlie  pres- 
ent time — only  as  a  recommending 
power  ? 

Mr.  Seavey:  Yes.  Here  are  the 
specific  tilings  that  our  commission 
has  to  do :  it  has  to  report  in 
1917  to  the  Legislature — and  by  the 
way,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  a  statement  has  been  going  the 
rounds  to  the  effect  that,  if  Amendment 
No.  38  carries,  there  might  be  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature,  that  our  com- 
mission might  report  to  it,  and  the  new 
system  of  taxation  thereby  be  imme- 
(liately  adopted.  Under  our  statute, 
we  have  to  report  to  the  1917  session 
of  the  Legislature  upon  these  things: 
First,  as  to  the  burden  of  taxation  that 
is  being  borne  by  general  property  and 
corporation  property — a  comparison  of 
that  burden.  Second,  a  study  of  the 
local  conditions  in  those  counties  that 
have  suffered  from  the  withdrawal  of 
railroad  property  and  which  should  be 
reimbursed  under  our  present  Consti- 
tutional provision ;  Thirdly,  a  recom- 
mendation generally  as  to  changes  in 
revenue  and  taxation  laws. 

Mr.  Moody:  When  you  make  that 
recommendation,  lias  the  Legislature 
any  power  to  change  that  recommenda- 
tion and  pass  other  laws? 

I\Ir.  Seavey :  No,  it  has  no  power 
now.  It  would  have  no  power  in  1917, 
unless  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  38  would  carry.  If  it  should 
carry,  it  would  have  the  power. 

Mr.  Moody:  If  Amendment  No.  38 
should  pass,  if  your  recommendation 
should  go  to  the  Legislature,  then  what 
power,  what  discretion  has  the  Legis- 
lature in  either  passing  your  recom- 
mendations or  turning  them  down? 

Mr.  Seavey:  It  has  discretion  in  that 
regard,  certainly. 


Mr.  Moody :  Then  your  commission 
is  simply  a  commission  to  recommend 
certain  measures  to  the  Legislature,  but 
the  Legislature  is  supreme  in  the 
matter? 

]\Ir.  Seavey :    Absolutely. 

jMr.  Moody:  When  it  comes  to  the 
passage  of  revenue  and  taxation  laws. 

]\Ir.    Seavey :      Yes. 

]\Ir.  ]\Ioody:  That  was  the  opiniim  I 
had  of  the  measure,  that  we  were  simply 
delegating  to  the  Legislature  the  abso- 
lute power  over  taxation  in  State,  coun- 
ty and  municipality  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Seavey:  No,  not  the  absolute 
power — under  the  restrictions  that  are 
carried  now  in  the  Con.stitution.  Under 
the  old  ad  valorem  system,  before  the 
separation  of  property,  they  passed  gen- 
eral laws  relative  to  the  revenue  and 
taxation,  the  Legislature  exercising  its 
supreme  authority  over  the  State  and 
over  the  divisions  of  the  State,  according 
to  the  power  then  given  it  under  Consti- 
tutional provision.  The  Legislature  is 
the  supreme  power  in  California,  repre- 
senting the  people  in  everything.  Why 
should  it  not  have  that  power  in  taxa- 
tion? And  it  has  it,  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions in  the  Constitution  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Mr.  bloody:  Personally,  I  am  per- 
fectl.v  willing  to  delegate  some  power  to 
a  commission,  but  I  have  very  serious 
doubts  as  to  delegating  any  more  power 
to  the  Legislature,  unless  we  get  a  decent 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Seavey:  lender  Amendment  38, 
the  Legislature  must  repose  in  the  com- 
mission the  administration  of  the  laws. 
T  do  not  hold  the  same  disregard  for  the 
Legislature  the  last  speaker  does.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  are  elective 
officers,  representing  the  people.  Every 
county  officer  is  an  elective  officer,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  that  county.  Most 
of  our  municipal  officers  are  elective 
officers,  representing  the  people.  And 
no  class  of  elective  officers  are  with  us 
any  better  than  another.  I  have  had 
some  fifteen  of  sixteen  years'  experience 
with  the  Legislature,  and  several  with 
municipal  officers,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Legislature  is  of  as  high  a 
grade   generally   as   any   other   elective 
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officers  in  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. (Applause.)  I  have  no  fear  of 
reposing  in  the  Legislature  the  necessary 
powers  to  correct  evils,  because,  while 
the  Legislature  does  make  mistakes  some- 
times, generally  its  movement  is  upwards 
and  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Moody :  Perhaps  I  ought  to  make 
an  explanation  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
the  convention.  I, don't  mean  that  we  do 
not  have  decent  legislators.  I  was  refer- 
ring particularly  to  the  question  of  tax- 
ation when  I  made  that  remark,  and  in 
explanation  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  San 
Diego  at  the  present  time  who  is  the 
biggest  tax  dodger  in  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  and  I  don't  want  such  men  as 
that  fixing  laws  regulating  our  taxation. 
I  have  had  experience  with  him. 


President  Snow :  We  will  next  listen 
to  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "What  the 
Books  of  a  Sixth  Class  City  Should 
Show,"  by  Mr.  William  Dolge,  certified 
public  accountant.  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  it  interesting.  It  will  lie  followed 
by  others  which  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission desire  to  have  you  listen  to. 
They  will  be  very  short.  I  have  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  Jlr.  William  Dolge. 

WHAT   THE  BOOKS   OF  A  SIXTH 
CLASS  CITY  SHOULD  SHOW. 

By    William     Dolge,     Certified     Pidjlic 
Accountant. 

Jlr.  President,  and  gentlemen :  It  was 
a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Locke  that  this 
paper  be  presented  to  the  general  body, 
because  the  Clerks  and  Auditors  feel  that 
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they  know  what  the  books  of  a  sixth  elass 
city  should  show,  and  the  Supervisors, 
Councilmen  and  commissioners  should 
be  somewhat  more  informed  upon  it. 

The  books  and  financial  reports  of  a 
sixth  class  city  should  show  what  the 
books  and  the  financial  reports  of  every 
city,  large  and  small,  shoidd  sliow. 

Briefly,  the  information  to  be  sought 
falls  under  three  heads: 

1.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand. 

2.  The  estimated  amount  uncollected 
— hence  available. 

3.  The  amount  expended. 

So  far  as  the  vmderlying  accounting 
principles  are  concerned  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  Itookkeeping  system  of  a 
city  of  500  and  one  of  a  city  of  500,000, 
in  the  bookkeeping  system  of  a  charter 
city  or  of  a  city  incorporated  under  the 
general  laws. 

If  City  Clerks  and  Auditors,  and  City 
Trustees  and  Commissioners  know  how 
easily  the  l)ooks  may  be  arranged  to 
show  the  vital  facts  and  how  easily  the 
accounts  can  be  maintained,  every  city 
in  California  would  have  an  accounting 
system  equal  to  those  in  Berkeley,  Pasa- 
dena, Vallejo,  Hayward,  Sausalito, 
Larkspur  and  Mill  Valley. 

The  City  Clerk  or  Auditor  need  not 
be  able  to  devise  the  accounting  proced- 
ure, he  need  not  be  a  competent  double- 
entry  bookkeeper.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a  clockmaker  in  order  to  wind  and  set 
an  alarm  clock,  or  a  master  of  engine 
design  in  order  to  drive  an  automobile. 
The  mechanism  of  a  good  municipal  ac- 
counting system  is  simple,  and  if  the 
amateur  mechanics  who  are  operating 
the  accounting  machine  will  be  satisfied 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  not  attempt 
to  improve  upon  a  properly  co-ordinated 
system  by  tinkering  with  it,  I  promise 
you  that  the  prepartion  of  the  Control- 
ler's Annual  Report  will  be  a  pleasure, 
not  drudgery,  and  that  the  city  fathers 
will  be  able  to  get  all  of  the  financial 
information  they  want,  and  when  they 
want  it. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Clerk 
or  Auditor  to  devise  and  install  an  ac- 
counting procedure.  His  duty  is  to 
keep  the  books — not  to  devise  the  book- 
keeping  system.     He  is  entitled   to   re- 


ceive expert  assistance  if  a  new  pro- 
cedure is  desired,  just  as  the  street 
superintendent  receives  the  assistance  of 
an  engineer,  and  the  city  attorney  asso- 
ciate counsel  in  important  litigation. 

Now  and  again  there  is  a  city  fortu- 
nate in  securing  as  Clerk  a  man  who  is 
an  accountant.  Usually  the  better  an 
accountant  he  is  the  more  readily  this 
Clerk  avails  himself  of  the  services  of 
the  professional  municipal  accountant 
who  has  seen  and  studied  many  systems. 
But  whether  the  system  has  been  devised 
and  installed  by  the  Clerk  or  Auditor,  or 
by  a  professional  municipal  accountant, 
the  test  of  the  system  is  whether  it  shows 
at  all  times : 

1.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand. 

2.  The  estimated  amount  uncollected 
— hence  available. 

3.  The  amount  expended. 

The  books  should  show,  and  sliow  it  so 
plainly  that  any  one  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence may  comprehend  what  they  show : 

1.  The  actual  condition  of  every  fund 
in  the  city  treasury. 

2.  The  total  amount  received  from  all 
sources,  specifying  separately  receipts 
from  taxes,  from  licenses  and  from  other 
sources,  in  such  detail  as  the  volume 
and  amount  may  suggest. 

3.  The  total  amount  disbursed  for  all 
purposes,  classifying  the  disbursements 
in  accord  with  the  main  divisions  of  the 
Controller's  report. 

The  books  should  show  (and  the  re- 
ports prepared  from  the  books  should 
show)  not  only  the  amount  of  taxes  re- 
ceived monthly,  but  the  apportionment 
to  the  several  funds,  also  the  amount  of 
the  tax  levy  and  the  balance  uncollected. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  operative  and 
non-operative  property  should  be  shown, 
together  with  the  tax  rate  for  each  fund. 
The  estimated  revenues  from  licenses, 
showing  liquor,  dog,  vehicle,  merchants' 
and  miscellaneous  licenses  separately, 
should  appear,  as  well  as  the  amounts 
collected  on  each  of  these  items. 

Recorder's  fines,  library  fees  and  fines, 
and  all  other  receipts  should  appear  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  Auditor  or  Clerk  should  be  in  a 
position  to  state  instantly  the  amount  on 
hand  in  any  and  all  funds.     He  should 
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he  able  to  state  hy  mere  refereiiee  to  his 
books  the  balance  uneolleeted  on  taxes, 
licenses  or  any  other  source  of  revenue. 
He  should  be  able  to  state  definitely  tlie 
amount  expended  for  any  given  purpose, 
and  the  balance  available  for  further 
expenditure,  if  any  there  be. 

Whether  your  accounting  is  the  simple 
cash  accounting  by  Mr.  Horace  Dorsey  of 
^lill  Valley,  or  the  somewhat  more  de- 
veloped budget  accounting  of  Sausalito 
and  of  Hayvvard,  the  required  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  easily  if  there  is  a 
co-ordinated  system. 

In  Jlill  Valley  ilr.  Horace  Dorsey  has 
devised  a  simple  system  based  021  cash 
receipts  and  cash  disbursements,  which 
requires  only  four  books : 

Demand   and   Warrant   Register. 

Journal. 


Ledger. 

Comparative  Summary  Book. 

There  are  auxiliary  records  of  course, 
the  license  book  and  register,  bank  de- 
posit slips,  street  superintendent's  time 
cards — but  these  are  incidental  and 
merely  analyze  and  classify  in  detail  the 
facts  summarized  in  the  comparative 
summary. 

The  comparative  summary  must  be 
examined  to  be  apiireciated.  Briefly  it 
(•ontains  a  page  for  each  fund,  and,  clas- 
sified according  to  their  nature  or  source, 
the  receipts  are  shown  in  monthly  totals. 
The  estimated  receipts  a're  shown  as 
memoranda  for  comparison.  In  a  like 
manner  the  disbursements  and  the  esti- 
mated disbursements  are  shown,  giving 
one  a  birdseye  view  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  Mill  Valley. 
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What  Mr.  Dorsey  shows  in  his  com- 
parative summary  book,  Mr.  Tiffany  of 
Sausalito  shows  in  his  ledger  and  more 
explicitly  in  his  report  of  receipts,  rev- 
enues and  disbursements  and  his  report 
of  appropriation  balances.  Mr.  Dorsey 's 
problem  is  simple  and  correspondingly 
his  accounting  procedure  is  simple ;  he 
records  only  ea.sh  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. Jlr.  Tiffany  of  Sausalito  has  a 
water  distributing  and  three,  four  or  five 
sewer  improvement  districts  besides 
disbursements  from  a  $100,000  street  im- 
provement fund  to  account,  so  his  ac- 
counting procedure  is  based  on  budget 
revenues  and  expenditures,  offset  by 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  a  little 
more  complex  than  ]\Ir.  Dorsey  "s  system, 
because  his  problem  is  more  complex. 
Both  systems  show  what  the  books  and 
reports  of  every  city  should  show : 

1.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand. 

2.  The  estimated  amount  uncollected 
— hence  available. 

3.  The  amount  expended 

all  in  such  detail  as  the  requirements 
in  these  two  progressive  Marin  County 
cities  appear  to  demand. 

I  am  now  going  to  show  you  a  short 
series  of  eight  slides  showing  the  system 
of  accounting  adopted  by  Mr.  Dorsey  of 
Mill  Valley.  Before  putting  on  the 
slides,  I  woidd  like  to  put  in  a  brief  for 
the  City  Clerks  to  the  Councilmen  pres- 
ent. I  have  gathered  statistics  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  our  City  Clerks.  In  one 
or  two  cases  I  find  that  City  Clerks  are 
getting  as  little  as  ten  dollars  a  month. 
There  are  a  great  number  that  are  get- 
ting forty  dollars  a  month,  and  only  in 
tlie  larger  cities  is  the  salary  even  half- 
way commensurate  with  the  duties  of  the 
Clerk.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  financial 
problem  is  the  most  important  problem 
that  any  one  has  to  face.  It  is  an  im- 
portant personal  problem,  and  it  is  an 
important  municipal,  community  prob- 
lem. The  whole  di.scussion  with  respect 
to  taxes  as  proposed  under  this  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  No.  38  is  a  question 
of  municipal  finance.  The  cities  would 
be  in  much  better  position  to  discuss 
these  questions  with  a  great  deal  more 
knowledge  if  the  books  of  the  municipal- 
ity showed  the  information  that  every 
one  is  desirous  of  getting. 


Now  as  to  the  slides.  The  first  one 
which  I  present  to  you  is  a  slide  of  a 
demand  and  warrant  register,  in  the 
customary  form,  showing  in  the  first 
column  the  number  of  the  demand ;  the 
second  column,  the  name ;  in  the  third 
column  the  supply  or  service  demanded ; 
and  in  succeeding  columns  the  separate 
fund  against  which  these  demands  are 
chargeable,  and  in  the  extreme  column 
on  the  right,  as  you  face  it,  the  date  on 
which  the  warrant  was  drawn.  You  will 
notice  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
the  total  is  taken,  which  is  carried  for- 
ward to  another  page,  if  necessary, 
which  totals  are  transferred  to  the  sum- 
mary book. 

Here  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Dorsey 's 
system.  But  Mr.  Dorsey  keeps  his  ac- 
counts on  a  double-entry  basis,  and  he 
.iournalizes  tliem.  You  will  notice  on  the 
left  hand .  side  columns  showing  the 
amount  of  the  disbursements  or  the  re- 
ceipt, as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  two  sets  of  columns  in 
which  the  amounts  received  or  disbursed 
are  either  charged  or  credited  to  the 
several  funds. 

Here  is  the  first  page  of  Jlr.  Dorsey 's 
summary,  which  shows  his  trial  balance. 
I  don 't  know  how  well  it  shows  as  a  slide 
from  the  main  auditorium,  but  I  can 
point,  perhaps,  to  the  month  of  January 
here,  the  first  item  is  the  amount  in  the 
town  treasurer's  hands  on  December 
31st,  the  amount  received  and  disbursed 
during  January,  leaving  a  balance  in  his 
hands  at  the  end  of  January  as  indi- 
cated, and  that  then  is  transferred  over 
on  the  other  side,  showing  the  several 
amounts  in  each  of  the  several  general 
funds. 

This  is  a  page  from  the  summary  book 
showing  the  apportionment  of  the  taxes. 
You  will  observe  that  it  covers  two  years. 
This  shows  the  receipts  and  the  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  fund.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  page  are  the  appro- 
priations that  have  been  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914-1915  for  the  various 
purposes,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  are 
the  receipts  which  go  into  the  general 
fund,  classified  according  to  their  nature. 
This  is  rather  important.  One  of  the 
things  that  came  up  during  the  year  past 
in  this  particular  town  was  the  fact  that 
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LORIN  A.  HANDLEY 

President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Los  Angeles 

Second  Vice-President 


the  Recorder  had  collected  some  money 
in  fines.  That  was  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees,  and  in  going  over 
this  particular  page  he  noticed  there 
had  been  no  receipts  from  the  Recorder's 
office,  and  he  thereupon  called  upon  the 
Recorder  to  make  the  deposit  promptly. 
Where  there  is  a  budget  estimate  that 
would  not  be  necessary,  because  the 
budget  estimate  Would  take  in  the  esti- 
mated amount  to  be  collected  in  fines. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  sheet  is 
shown  the  expenditures  opposite  the  gen- 
eral fund,  as  a  budget,  and  you  will 
notice  that  there  are  the  various  accounts 
— street  lighting,  hydrants,   and   so  on, 


and  that  Mr.  Dorsey  had  before  him  at 
all  times  the  exact  amount  that  had  been 
expended  for  all  purposes. 

This  is  a  similar  sheet  showing  the 
amount  that  had  been  expended  out  of 
the  fire  department  fund.  And  here  is 
a  similar  sheet  showing  the  amounts  that 
have  been  received  and  expended  on  the 
redemption  of  bonds.  On  the  right  hand 
portion  of  the  sheet  Mr.  Dorsey  shows 
in  detail  the  total  amount  of  bonds  out- 
standing, their  year  of  issue,  the  assessed 
valuation,  and  the  tax  rate — practically 
having  all  the  information  in  figures  that 
could  properly  be  asked  for  on  such  a 
statement. 
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This  last  slide  shows  the  expenditures 
by  the  street  superintendent  for  streets. 
Mr.  Dorsey  has  a  system  of  time  cheeks 
which  he  receives  from  the  street  super- 
intendent each  day,  in  which  each  man 
reports  exactly  the  amount  of  work  that 
has  been  done,  and  where  the  work  has 
been  done,  and  separate  appropriations 
are  made  for  repair  work  on  various 
streets. 

I  promised  that  I  would  not  keep  you 
very  long.  I  trust  you  have  found  these 
slides  of  some  interest.  I  would  like  to 
say  in  passing  that  what  is  possible  in 
Mill  Valley,  which  is  a  very  small  city, 
and  which  has  receipts  practically  only 
from  taxes  and  licenses — such  a  simple 
accounting  system  is  not  possible  in  a 
larger  city,  where  the  problems  are  com- 
plicated by  municipally  owned  water 
works  and  electric  light  works,  or  where 
there  are  wharves  and  other  similar  ac- 
tivities of  the  city,  where  the  receipts 
and  the  outlays  are  of  much  greater 
volume  and  importance  than  is  the  case 
in  [Mill  Valley.    I  thank  you. 

Following  the  address  of  ]\Ir.  Dolge 
there  were  addresses  by  James  H. 
LTIommedieu  on  the  subject,  "The 
Laying  Out  of  Subdivisions";  by  Dun- 
can McDuffie  on  the  same  subject,  and  by 
J.  J.  Jessup,  city  engineer  of  Berkeley, 
on  "Standardizing  ]\Iaps  for  City  Plan- 
ning." These  addresses  will  be  pub- 
lished later. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
FIXING  NEXT  MEETING  PLACE 

The  program  having  been  completed, 
the  convention  proceeded  to  elect  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  were  unanimously 
chosen : 

President,  Allen  H.  Wright.  City 
Clerk  of  San  Diego. 

First  Vice-President,  Wallace  Ruther- 
ford, City  Attorney  of  Napa. 

Second  Vice-President,  Lorin  A.  Han- 
dley.  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Los  Angeles. 

Secretaries,  H.  A.  ilason  and  W.  J. 
Locke. 

The  name  of  Visalia  was  presented  as 
the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
League  and  was  unanimously  selected. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
convention  adjourned. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

According  to  the  reports  concerning 
the  holding  of  conventions  during  this 
Exposition  year  in  the  Exposition  city, 
it  may  be  freely  confessed  that  the  at- 
tractions exterior  of  the  convention 
halls  were  more  potent  in  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion than  was  the  program  of  exercises. 
There  has  been  a  general  complaint  that 
all  the  conventions  have  been  scantily 
attended  during  the  sessions;  that  the 
lure  of  famed  exhibits,  of  events  sched- 
uled at  Exposition  grounds  has  mili- 
tated to  a  considerable  degree  against 
the  success  of  the  conferences  from  the 
convention  standpoint. 

So  looking  backward  over  the  list  of 
conventions  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities,  it  may  be  frankly  stated 
that  there  have  been  more  successful 
meetings  where  the  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  more  keen,  and  the 
results  accomplished  have  been  more 
notable. 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  registered  at- 
tendance was  large,  the  program  was, 
in  the  main,  of  good  quality,  there  was 
no  inharmony  and  nothing  serious  to 
complain  of — except  in  the  single  mat- 
ter of  environment.  Big  cities  do  not 
afford  a  proper  setting  for  conventions. 


With  this  experience  before  it,  the 
convention  acted  wisely  in  selecting  one 
of  the  smaller  cities  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  next  convention.  Vi- 
salia ought  to  be  an  ideal  meeting  place. 
Ample  aceonnnodations  are  promised 
and  no  doubt  will  be  furnished.  A  new 
auditorium  is  about  to  be  erected  there, 
the  climate  in  October  ought  to  be  per- 
fect, the  city  officials  and  citizens  will 
exert  themselves  to  make  conditions 
agreeable,  there  will  be  nothing  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  those  who  attend 
from  the  business  of  the  meeting  and 
— what  more  can  we  ask?  So  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic gathering  at  Visalia  during  the 
week   commencing   October   10.   1916. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CLERKS,  AUDITORS  AND  ASSESSORS. 


The  sessions  of  the  Depai-tment  of 
Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors  at  the 
Oakland  convention  were  opened  on 
Wednesday  morning  with  a  good  at- 
tendance. A  larger  number  would 
doubtless  have  been  present  had  the 
date  of  the  convention  been  a  month 
later,  as  clerks  and  assessors  in  the 
smaller  cities  have  to  complete  their 
assessment  rolls  in   September. 

Harry  B.  Riley,  finance  commissioner 
of  Long  Beach,  presided,  and  Frank 
Ka.sson,  clerk  of  Palo  Alto,  \vas  at  the 
secretary's  de.sk. 

Allen  T.  Wright,  clerk  of  San  Diego, 
read  a  pajier  on  "The  Scope  and  Utility 
of  Public  Records,"  which  was  followed 
by  an  instructive  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  model  form  of  demand  was  pre- 
sented b.y  Horace  Dorsey.  clerk  of  Mill 
Valley.  J.  W.  Prinz,  auditor  of  Pasa- 
dena, M.  L.  Hauscom,  auditor  of  Berke- 
ley, and  H.  L.  Moody,  auditor  of  San 
Diego,  criticised  the  "model"  as  being 
too  elaborate. 

At  the  afternoon  session  papers  were 
read  by  R.  E.  Bosshard.  clerk  of  x\la- 
meda,  on  "Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assess- 
ors as  Permanent  Officials";  and  by 
E.  V.  Bogard,  clerk  of  Lindsay,  on 
"Human  Nature  as  the  Clerk  Sees  It." 
A  discussion  of  various  subjects  fol- 
lowed, principal  among  which  was  the 
matter  of  having  a  uniform  fiscal  .year 
for  all  cities.  A  committee  was  named 
to  gather  data  relative  to  the  fiscal  year 
subject  and  report  at  next  year's  con- 
vention. 

On  Fi-iday  morning  a  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  committee  on  rules  for 
competitive  contests  of  books  and  rec- 
ords by  members  of  the  department. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  little  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  contests  last  year 
and  this  year,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  officials  do  not  like  to  remove  rec- 
ords from  their  offices,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  contests  be  discontin- 
ued, and  the  recommendation  was  or- 


dered transmitted  to  the   general  con- 
vention. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment relative  to  taxation  was  discussed 
by  a  number  of  assessors,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

H.  G.  Niebling,  clerk  of  Marysville, 
the  vice-president,  was  made  president ; 
Frank  Kasson,  clerk  of  Palo  Alto,  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  Miss  Elma 
F.  Early,  clerk  of  San  Mateo,  was 
elected  secretary. 

II.  L.  Moody,  auditor  of  San  Diego, 
D.  A.  Smith,  clerk  of  Pleasanton,  E.  R. 
Bosshard,  clerk  of  Alameda,  C.  0.  Boyn- 
ton,  auditor  of  Long  Beach,  and  II.  6. 
Niebling  were  elected  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  League  to  represent  the 
department. 

FRANK  KASSON, 
Department  Secretary. 


CLERKS,    AUDITORS    AND     ASSESSORS 
AS  PERMANENT  OFFICIALS 

R.  E.  Bosshard 
City  Clerk,  Alameda,  Cal. 

When  I  was  asked  to  give  a  short  talk 
on  some  subject  of  interest  to  this  de- 
partment it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
is  nothing  so  important  now  to  present 
as  the  need  of  making  clerks,  auditors 
and  assessors  permanent  city  officials. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  a  man 
could  qualify  for  a  number  of  trades  or 
profes.sions.  Each  must  single  out  that 
for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  give  his 
constant  attention  to  it.  Whether  he 
fit  himself  for  a  trade  or  profession,  he 
must  serve  a  period  of  years  in  prepara- 
tion. The  painter,  carpenter,  black- 
smith or  machinist  must  devote  a  cer- 
tain length  of  service  as  apprentice. 
The  doctor,  lawyer,  dentist  or  teacher 
gives  years  of  earnest  study  before  he  is 
able  to  engage  in  his  profession.  Each, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  has  pre- 
l)ared    himself    and    by    his    extensive 
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and  intensive  knowledge  he  aecjuires 
through  years  of  practice,  becomes  an 
expert  in  his  line. 

We  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  get 
the  expert  in  practically  every  activity 
in  which  man  engages.  The  city  en- 
gineer is  in  almost  every  instance  a 
trained  civil  engineer.  The  city  attor- 
ney is  a  practicing  lawyer.  In  these 
cases,  too,  each  is  a  specialist.  While 
he  may  not  have  prepared  himself  di- 
rectly for  the  position  he  holds  with 
the  municipality,  his  training  covered 
some  of  the  proljlems  that  confront  our 
cities  and  he  is  able  to  meet  them.  And 
in  recent  times  the  field  has  been  ex- 
tended. There  has  come  on  the  horizon 
a  new  profession  known  as  the  city 
manager.  The  need  of  trained  men  to 
act  as  administrative  heads  of  the  cities 
is  strongly  felt  and  men  are  today  fit- 
ting themselves  for  that  work. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  clerks,  audi- 
tors and  assessors  in  our  cities?  They 
are  too  often  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  men  who  have  not  had  any  prepara- 
tion for  that  particular  line  of  work. 
Their  jiositions  are  often  gained 
thi'ougli  political  preferment  or  as  a  re- 
ward of  political  activity  without  the 
thought  of  ability  to  give  service.  Cases 
are  known  where  men  step  from  posi- 
tions of  street  ear  conductors,  in  trades 
or  clerks  in  a  store  to  full-fledged 
clerks,  auditors  or  assessors,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  duties  attendant 
upon  the  position,  or  any  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  work.  They  receive 
full-fledged  salaries  from  the  start. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  anomalous 
situation.  The  position  from  which 
they  came  and  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceived while  holding  them  required 
definite  preparation.  Not  one  of  them 
Avas  the  recipient  of  the  highest  salary 
at  the  start.  He  had  to  work  for  it. 
He  qualified  for  it  and  once  he  became 
])roficient,  it  became  his  life  work  unless 
lie  voluntarily  left  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances 
where  men  have  stepped  out  of  private 
life  into  public  positions  of  responsi- 
bility by  dint  of  careful  study  and  ap- 
plication they  have  shown  themselves 
capable  to  conduct  the  city's  business 
in  a  competent  manner  and  have  shown 


themselves  to  be  capable  men.  In  the 
two  or  four  years  they  have  held  the 
position  they  have  so  familiarized  them- 
selves with  its  duties  that  they  become 
expert.  There  was  much  to  be  learned, 
and  in  order  to  make  themselves  effi- 
cient for  the  work,  close  application  had 
to  be  given  in  order  that  the  work  could 
properly  be  done  and  the  public  prop- 
erly rewarded  by  their  services.  The 
duties  of  the  various  officials  under  dis- 
cussion vary  according  to  cities.  Take 
for  example,  the  cit.v  clerk  in  the 
smaller  city.  He  is  not  only  clerk  of 
the  legislative  body,  but  the  auditor, 
assessor,  license  collector  and  sometimes 
justice  of  the  peace,  though  separately 
elected  to  this  last  position.  In  the 
larger  cities,  particularly  those  which 
operate  under  a  freeholders'  charter, 
the  duties  are  divided.  The  clerk  is  the 
mouthpiece,  as  it  were,  of  the  legisla- 
tive body.  Through  him  all  ofl'icial 
acts  of  that  body  are  officially  made 
known.  He  must  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  election  laws,  street  laws, 
principles  of  government  and  in  addi- 
tion must  be  a  careful  systematizer,  for 
upon  him  depends  the  keeping  of  the 
city's  records  so  that  for  future  refer- 
ence they  may  be  easily  found.  The 
assessor  becomes  the  expert  on  land  val- 
ues. He  constantly  studies  the  rise  and 
decrease  of  the  value  of  property  in  his 
city  and  in  many  instances  his  assess- 
ment figure  becomes  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
property.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  man 
who  invoices  the  city's  wealth  and  upon 
whose  total  figure  of  that  wealth  the 
bonding  capacity  of  the  city  depends. 
The  auditor  likewise  is  an  expert.  He 
is  bookkeeper,  so  to  speak,  of  the  city 
and  through  his  hands  all  bills  must 
pass  before  payment  is  made.  In  some 
cities,  he  has  much  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  budget,  and  while  his  figures 
are  not  necessarily  the  final  ones,  his 
viewpoint  in  the  matter  of  expenditures 
plays  a  part.  He  must  carefully  observe 
that  the  sums  expended  are  within  the 
provisions  made  therefor,  and  iipon  him 
rests  the  responsibilit.v  of  keeping 
proper  ofl'ieials  informed  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  municipality. 

Now  is  it  right  that  men  holding  such 
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positions  of  responsibility  should  be 
subject  to  the  trade  winds  of  politics  as 
that  term  is  commonly  understood?  Is 
it  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  that  a 
change  should  be  made  every  two  or 
four  years  so  that  someone  else  may 
have  a  chance  at  the  job  or  that  some- 
one shall  be  rewarded  for  political  ser- 
vice? Are  these  positions  not  of  equal 
importance  with  positions  of  a  similar 
nature  in  private  corporations?  And 
should  they  not  be  removed  as  a  tool  or 
toy  from  the  pale  of  politics  ?  I  believe 
most  earnestly  that  they  should  be  so 
removed.  So  long  as  a  man  shows  him- 
self proficient  he  should  be  retained  ir- 
respective of  how  long  he  has  held  the 
position  or  what  particular  administra- 
tion placed  him  there.  If  this  were 
done  it  would  act  as  an  incentive  for 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
work.  They  would  look  to  it  as  an  oc- 
cupation for  life  and  not  an  ordinary 
"office  holding"  job.  It  would  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  and  not 
carry  with  it  the  stigma  so  often  asso- 
ciated with  such  positions,  "I  see  you 
are  in  politics  now." 

There  is  also  a  psychological  phase  to 
this  cjuestion.  More  than  one  man  has 
been  practically  forced,  so  he  felt,  from 
the  path  of  righteousness  in  order  to 
hold  himself  in  his  position.  Petty 
things  are  sometimes  done  which,  were 
he  certain  of  holding  his  place,  would 
not  have  been  resorted  to.  The  accu- 
sation is  then  made  that  he  is  "playing 
polities"  and  is  a  reflection  upon  him. 
The  only  way  to  remove  this,  the  only 
way  to  get  absolute  fairness  and  hon- 
esty is  to  place  the  official  so  that  he 
need  not  fear  removal  because  of  a 
change  in  the  administration. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  edu- 
cation. The  public  must  be  taught  the 
need  of  stabilit.v  in  the  administrative 
positions  of  the  municipalities.  Through 
repeated  change  and  the  placing  of  men 
unfamiliar  with  the  work  inefficiency 
and  waste  have  resulted.  Charters  in 
those  cities  having  such,  and  State  laws 
for  the  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes  should  contain  provisions  pro- 
tecting these  officials.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  reference  is  made  to 
the  new  charter  of  the  cit}'  of  San  Jose 


which  provides  that  no  appointive  offi- 
cial shall  be  removed  without  a  public 
hearing  by  the  commissioners  and  upon 
a  four-fifths  vote  of  that  body.  The 
University  of  California,  through  its  ex- 
tension work,  could  give  correspondence 
courses  which  would  better  fit  the  offi- 
cials who  come  into  the  new  positions, 
and  when  they  are  there  and  the  work 
ju'oved  satisfactory,  the  position  should 
be  permanent. 


HUMAN  NATURE,  AS  THE  CITY 

CLERK  SEES  IT. 

By  E.  V.  Bogart, 

City  Clerk  of  Lindsay. 

To  preface  this  paper  I  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  limited  experience  of  the 
writer  and  also  to  state  that  it  will  be 
of  some  little  use  if  it  can  get  the  city 
clerk,  and  in  this  and  numerous  other 
cases  the  same  would  apply  to  auditor, 
assessor  and  tax  collector,  in  closer 
touch  with  the  citizens  that  it  is  his  or 
her  privilege  to  serve. 

How  many  officials  serving  in  the 
above  capacities  try  mentally  to  see  the 
actions  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  or  town,  or  taxes,  business  license, 
or  ordinances  from  the  citizen's  point 
of  view?  And  in  doing  so.  try  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  explain  to  the 
people  affected  things  in  connection 
with  such  acts  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes 
or  effects  desired  to  be  produced.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  the  writer  that  most 
dissatisfactions  were  caused  by  mis- 
understandings. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  many 
citizens  do  you  find  that  know  to  any 
degree  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  clerk  or  other  oft'icial  which  in 
small  cities  and  towns  are  transacted 
by  the  same  officer? 

The  clerk  is  and  is  expected  to  be  a 
buffer  between  the  governing  bod.y  and 
the  citizens,  and  sometimes  a  little 
diplomacy  and  tact  may  make  things  a 
great  deal  more  harmonious  and  smooth 
over  troubles  that  might  subsequently 
develop  into  good  sized  squabbles. 

Naturally,  you  will  say  that  all  of 
the   above  things    the    public    official 
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should  regard  as  liis  duty.  I  agree  with 
you,  and  also  that  whatever  the  stand 
taken  previous  to  election  by  any  of  the 
elected  board,  that  the  clerk  or  other 
oli'icial  should  loyally  forget  personal 
disagreements  or  antagonisms  and  help 
to  the  extent  of  his  power  after  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away  and  the  officers 
assume  their  duties. 

Personally,  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  serve  with  two  boards,  each  of 
which  was  elected  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  I  found  them  to  be  as 
square  and  anxious  to  serve  the  city's 
best  interests  as  I  believe  it  possible  for 
any  governing  body  to  do.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
of  their  acts  as  a -Board  any  act  that  a 
fair-minded  person  could  honestly  con- 
demn, yet  no  matter  how  any  question 
coming  vip  before  a  board  is  handled 
there  is  sure  to  be  criticism  and  the 
clerk  catches  the  cussing,  usually.  Now 
this  usually  happens  that  the  board 
will  have  some  proposition  put  up  to  it 
that  it  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  regard  to.  It  is  adver- 
tised that  at  the  next  meeting  the  ques- 
tion will  be  taken  up ;  at  the  meeting 
the  critics  won't  be  there  but  after  the 
measure  has  passed — well,  you  all  know 
how  this  works,  so  there's  no  use  to  go 
into  details.  But  there  are  some  that 
kick  anyway. 

Some  of  you  collect  M-ater  bills  for 
j'our  city,  too.  Do  you  ever  wonder 
where  all  the  water  consumed  goes  to  ? 
A  great  many  of  the  consumers  don't 
use  any  water — at  least  the}'  say  so 
when  the  bill  happens  to  be  a  trifle  over 
the  minimum.  And  then  there  is  the 
citizen  that  comes  in  and  says,  "I  ex- 
pected it ;  thought  that  my  bill  would  be 
at  least  twice  what  it  is  because  I  just 
soaked  things  this  month."  This  one 
helps  to  make  it  easier  for  the  collector. 

Then  there  is  the  individual  that  you 
all  like — the  one  that  takes  up  your 
time.  Whenever  he  is  at  leisure  he 
comes  in  and  tries  to  discuss  everything 
from  national  doings  down  and  when 
his  store  of  those  things  is  exhausted, 
a.sks  questions  about  everything  he  can 
think  of  and  by  that  time  it  is  time  to 
go  to  lunch,  and  he  says:  "How  time 
does  fl.y!"    You  all  know  this  individ- 


ual because  the  busier  you  are,  the  oft- 
ener  he  comes  and  the  longer  he  stays. 
Now  I  feel  that  this  little  paper  has 
taken  up  more  than  enough  of  your 
time,  and  that  the  only  excuse  for  its 
existence  is  that  some  of  you  can  sug- 
gest remedies  for  some  of  the  little  vexa- 
tions that  take  up  time  in  which  the 
city  clerk,  tax  collector,  assessor  and 
then  some  would  like  to  work. 


OFFICIAL       RECORDS  —  THEIR 
SCOPE   AND   UTILITY. 
Allen  F.  Wright,  City  Clerk, 
San  Diego. 

A  recent  edition  of  one  of  the  more 
prominent  dictionaries  says  that  min- 
utes are  brief  notes  or  summaries  in 
writing  of  something  to  be  remembered, 
especially  the  official  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  deliberative  body. 

The  question  presents  itself  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  minutes  should  go.  If 
we  try  to  incorporate  all  the  details  of 
di.scussion,  the  unsupported  motions  and 
the  like,  we  will  have  the  kernels  of  im- 
portance buried  in  the  mass  of  words 
and  phrases,  which,  to  future  genera- 
tions, will  have  no  value. 

In  writing  minutes,  however,  we  must 
consider  the  fact  that  these  generations 
yet  to  come  are  to  use  them,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  make  them  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  answer  their  questions  as 
to  when  and  where  the  meetings  were 
held,  who  participated  and  what  was 
done. 

Except  those  who  are  historically  in- 
clined, there  would  be  no  one  who  would 
care,  tift.v  years  from  now,  for  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  a  proponent  or  an 
opponent  of  a  measure.  We  can  safely 
leave  such  details  to  the  newspapers,  for, 
if  there  is  any  real  meat  in  the  debates, 
the  reporters  will  be  alert  enough  to  find 
it.  If  we  try  to  make  our  minutes  e.r- 
haustive  we  are  liable  to  err  too  much 
on  the  detail  side  and  make  them  ex- 
liausting.  as  well. 

In  taking  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  in 
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whicli  tliere  are  a  uumlier  of  divided 
votes  upon  questions  before  the  'house, 
the  printed  and  consecutively  numbered 
roll  calls  become  a  practical  necessity. 
The  minute  clerk,  following  the  progress 
of  the  session,  notes  down  the  number  of 
the  roll  call  on  the  question,  and  then,  in 
transcribing  his  block  minutes  upon  the 
loose-leaf  i-ecords,  he  has  the  exact  vote 
before  him  for  reference  and  can  show 
it  upon  the  permanent  minutes.  Where 
there  is  no  split  vote  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  insei'ting  the  itemized  roll 
call  in  the  minutes  on  all  small  resolu- 
tions and  motions,  but  simply  show  the 
question  as  passing  or  being  defeated 
unanimously. 

We  have  generally  maile  it  the  rule  to 
incorporate  in  the  minutes  in  full  the 
reports  of  special  committees,  especially 
where  the  subject  matter  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  The  charter  also 
requires  that  all  veto  messages  from  the 
mayor  be  incorporated  in  full.  In  the 
old  days  the  city  clerks  in  San  Diego 
copied  in  the  minutes  the  full  text  of 
ordinances  and  resolutions,  as  well  as 
keeping  a  record  book  of  them,  but  now 
our  minutes  give  the  title  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  subject  matter  of  the  resolu^ 
tions  and  refer  to  the  record  book  and 
page  on  which  they  appear  at  length. 
This  saves  the  duplication  of  work  and 
also  conserves  the  space  devoted  to  the 
minutes. 

While  some  city  clerks  maintain  a  card 
index  on  their  minutes  I  have  not  yet 
adopted  that  plan.  I  can  see  where  it 
has  some  good  points,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  card  indexes  which  we 
maintain  on  ordinances,  deeds,  contracts 
and  the  like,  and  the  fully  Cross-indexed 
resolution  record-books,  there  is  not  the 
need  there  would  otherwise  be. 

Prom  a  sample  page  of  the  minutes 
which  we  maintain  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  use  a  stereotyped  form  of  beginning, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  meeting, 
whether  regvdar,  adjourned  or  special, 
the  place,  the  date  and  hour,  those  pres- 
ent and  absent,  and  then  follow  with  the 
action  on  previous  minutes.  The  filing 
of  certain  documents  and  the  reference 
of  others  to  certain  department  heads  or 
boards  comes  next,  after  which  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  session  is  taken  up.   At 


the  end  of  the  minutes  are  shown  the 
summaries  of  the  ordinances  and  resolu- 
tions signed  by  the  president  of  the 
council.  This  has  been  found  very  con- 
venient for  ciuick  reference. 

Every  document  coming  into  our  of- 
fice for  presentation  to  the  Common 
Council  is  given  a  consecutive  number, 
with  date  of  filing.  We  maintain  a  large 
book,  uniform  in  size  with  the  minute, 
ordinance  and  other  record  books,  and 
the  several  columns  of  this  book,  num- 
bered consecutively,  show  the  date,  the 
numljer.  from  whom,  to  whom,  and  the 
subject.  When  documents  are  referred 
to  other  departments  by  the  Council  or 
are  borrowed  for  use  by  them,  a  receipt 
is  exacted,  showing  the  document  num- 
ber, the  date  and  tlie  signature  of  the 
person  receiving  them.  If  a  document  is 
not  returned  to  its  place  in  due  season, 
a  round  is  made  of  the  offices  and  the 
stragglers  are  called  in,  the  receipt  then 
being  destroyed. 

A  cpiestion  which  presents  itself  to  a 
city  clerk  is  what  to  do  with  documents 
which  are,  by  nature,  of  only  temporary 
importance.  Naturally  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  docu- 
ments in  the  course  of  years  there  will 
be  many  which,  after  serving  their  pui'- 
pose,  can  well  be  disposed  of.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  do  is 
for  the  city  clerk  to  bring  together  such 
as  he  deems  fit  for  the  discard  and  then 
submit  them  to  a  committee  composed, 
possibly,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
legal  department  and  a  councilman.  If 
they  concur  in  the  clerk's  idea,  the  docu- 
ments, after  a  memorandum  has  been 
made  of  their  numbers,  can  be  passed 
alpng  to  the  incinerator.  This  will  often 
relieve  a  congested  condition  of  the  filing 
cases,  especially  where  the  facilities  for 
handling  many  documents  ai-e  limited. 
An  ideal  condition  might  be  where  the 
original  documents  could  lie  kept  in  a 
separate  firepi;oof  vault  from  the  record 
copies.  The  minute  books,  by  all  means, 
should  be  kept  in  a  vault,  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  at  the  present  time  our  city 
hall  is  not  provided  with  these  facilities. 
Like  the  spinster,  however,  we  are  living 
in  hopes,  and  some  day  we,  in  San  Diego, 
may  be  able  to  show  you  the  latest  thing 
in  citv  halls. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JIUNICIPAL  RE- 
FERENCE BUREAU  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. 
By  Mr.  J.  H.  Quire,  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention:  The  Municipal  Reference 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  California 
desires  at  this  time  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  aid  given  hy  the  League 
of  California  ^Municipalities  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  University  Extension 
appropriation  bill  which  provides  !t*20.- 
000  each  year  for  the  next  two  years. 
At  the  Del  ^lonte  Convention,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  giving  the  League's  en- 
dorsement to  the  work  and  to  requesting 
such  an  appropriation,  and  we  feel  that 
in  large  measure  tliis  League  assisted  in 
the  movement  in  the  Legislature  whirli 
carried  the  appropriation  throiigh. 

During  the  past  year,  the  University 
of  California  has  given  assistance  to 
fifty-three  cities  of  the  State.  The  as- 
sistance has  varied  from  svich  matters  as 
settling  mathematical  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  disputes  between  officials 
over  the  flow  of  water  in  water  mains  to 
advising  private  citizens  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  recall.  Between  those  two 
widely  divergent  lines  of  inquiry,  there 
have  come  a  great  range  of  questions, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  answer 
with  all  dispatcli  and  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  information  that  the  Universit.v 
has  at  its  command. 

The  Bureau  wishes  to  continue  its 
activity,  started  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Convention,  along  lines  suggested  by  'Sir. 
Locke,  of  awarding  each  year  to  the 
city  clerk  whose  books  are  kept  with  the 
greatest  neatness  and  accuracy  a  diploma 
which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  worth  of 
that  official's  work.  It  is  expected  to 
continue  this  work  during  the  year,  and, 
if  the  League  sees  fit  to  extend  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  to  .the  good  work 
done  liy  other  city  officials,  street  super- 
intendents, or  others  whose  work  can  be 
examined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  officials  of  the  League.  The 
Bureau  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  that 
work,  as  we  believe  it  is  proper  that  such 
merit  should  be  recognized. 

During  the  coming  year,  there  are  a 


number  of  activities  in  which  assistance 
can  be  given,  but  they  are  of  such  nature 
as  makes  it  wise  that  some  committee  be 
appointed  by  this  League  to  consult 
and  advise  with  the  University  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  usefulness  of  these  pro- 
posed activities.  One  of  these  activities, 
which  is  already  being  put  into  opera- 
tion, is  a  series  of  city  planning  lectures. 
The  Division  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 
these  lectures  to  the  cities  that  may  de- 
sire them.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
manner  the  University  may  lielp  to  a 
large  extent  the  city  planning  movement 
by  pointing  out  and  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  of  a  city  the  val- 
uable returns  which  can  come  from 
proper  city  planning. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  League  that  correspondence 
courses  be  ofi'ered  by  the  University  on 
tluise  subjects  which  would  be  of  value 
to  newly  elected  or  newly  appointed  city 
officials.  For  instance,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  course  in  road  building  and 
street  paving  be  given  to  newly  ap- 
pointed street  superintendents,  and  that 
before  a  man  is  accepted  for  a  position, 
he  be  required  to  take  that  course.  This 
course  would  supply  the  prospective  offi- 
cial with  the  information  which  every 
street  superintendent  should  have,  and 
which  many  do  not  have  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity  for  its  acquirement.  It  is 
suggested  that  correspondence  courses  in 
other  sub.jects  which  might  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  this  Committee  of  the 
League,  could  be  established. 

Anotlier  point  which-  might  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Committee  is  the  possi- 
bilit.v  of  taking  over  the  publication  of 
the  League  paper.  It  is  believed  that 
could  the  paper  be  printed  without  ad- 
vertisements on  the  University  Press, 
much  could  be  gained  by  the  independ- 
ence afforded  from  the  patronage  of  ad- 
vertisers. 

The  League  and  the  University  have 
worked  very  harmoniously  during  the 
last  year,  and  we  have  to  extend  to  I\Ir. 
Locke  and  to  -\Ir.  Mason  our  appreciation 
for  their  co-operation. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  to  the  reception  to  be  given 
this  evening  in  the  Oakland  City  Hall 
1)y  the  Oakland  Municipal  Reference  Li- 
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brary  and  the  University  Extension 
Division.  The  visiting  delegates  can 
there  study  the  methods  being  used  by 
the  City  of  Oakland  in  keeping  its  offi- 
cials informed  of  the  activities  and 
achievements,  successes  and  failures  of 
municipal  governments  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  Division  is  par- 
ticularly desirous  that  the  delegates  from 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  make  a 
study  of  Mrs.  Overstreet's  work  this 
evening.  For  by  understanding  the 
need  which  she  is  fulfilling,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  sort  of  ser- 
vice which  the  University  is  endeavoring 
to  give  to  those  cities  which  are  neither 
large  enough  nor  wealthy  enough  to 
maintain  such  a  service  for  their  own 
officials. 


GIVES   CREDIT   TO   THE   LEAGUE. 

Percy  V.  Long  in  his  annual  report 
as  city  attorney  of  San  Francisco  has 
these  kind  words  to  say  concerning 
the  work  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation : 

"It  has  been  found  of  increasing 
importance  that  the  citj*  carefully 
watch  legislation  pending  at  each  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  cannot  be  overestimated 
as  many  times  there  have  been  attempts 
made  to  enact  statutes  which  would  ser- 
iously handicap  not  only  San  Francisco, 
but  the  different  municipalities  in  the 
State,  particularly  with  reference  to 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

"Bills  introduced  before  the  recess  are 
oftentimes  amended  in  many  ways  after 
the  recess  so  that  they  would  hardly  be 
recognized  as  the  original  bill.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  incorporate  in 
such  amendment  a  provision  never  con- 
templated in  the  first  instance,  which 
might  very  seriously  work  an  injury  to 
the  municipalities. 


' '  The  importance  of  this  matter  to  pri- 
vate corporations  is  evidenced  by  their 
having  in  constant  attendance  through- 
out the  session  a  representative,  whose 
duties  it  is  to  carefully  watch  the  printed 
proceedings  as  they  are  issued  daily  and 
to  attend  the  different  committee  meet- 
ings, advocating  and  opposing  the  sev- 
eral measures  in  which  he  is  interested. 
The  same  course  must  be  followed  by  the 
city  if  it  is  to  be  assured  of  the  same 
security. 

"As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
different  city  attorneys  of  the  State  and 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties, the  work  of  the  City's  representa- 
tives has  recently  been  very  much  aided. 
The  different  city  attorneys  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  League  of  California  ilunici- 
palities  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
all  legislation  affecting  the  different 
cities,  with  the  result  that  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature  there  were  sev- 
eral representatives  present  at  different 
committee  meetings,  and  a  great  deal  of 
remedial  legislation  was  passed,  while 
considerable  threatened  antagonistic  leg- 
islation was  defeated." 


CONVENTION  NOTE 
Preparation  of  a  program  for  the 
next  convention  will  commence  at 
once.  And  right  now  we  would  like  to 
loeeive  ideas  as  to  the  main  features 
thereof.  It  should  be  a  meeting  that 
will  call  out  individual  opinions  from 
a  large  number  of  persons.  Maybe  it 
should  be  an  "experience  meeting" 
where  everyone  can  get  up  and  recite 
his  city's  experience  in  dealing  with  a 
given  problem.  How  would  it  do  to 
select  a  list  of  our  more  difficult  and 
pending  municipal  problems  with  a 
view  of  seeking  their  solution  from  the 
varied  experiences  of  those  who  have 
tackled  them?  This  is  a  suggestion — 
let  us  have  others. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the 
DEPARTMENT    OF    CITY   ATTORNEYS 

League  of  California  Municipalities  Convention 
WEDNESDAY     AFTERNOON,     SEPTEMBER    8th,    1915 


The  meeting:  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Hall.  City  Attorney  of  Rich- 
mond, and  president  of  the  department. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  com- 
munication from  ]Mr.  Keating  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Trust  Comjiany  of  Port- 
land, Oregon : 

Portland,  Ore.,  September  4,  V.)\'). 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Mr.  Locke : 

Unexpectedh',  and  to  my  very  great 
disappointment,  business  has  arisen 
here  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  address  the 
Department  of  City  Attorneys  of  the 
League  of  California  ilunicipalities  on 
tlie  subject  "California's  Improvement 
Bond  Act  of  191.3." 

As  large  dealers  in  municipal  securi- 
ties, with  extensive  experience  in  im- 
jn-ovement  bonds  issued  by  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  States,  we  have  several 
times  considered  the  matter  of  buying 
improvement  bonds  issued  in  California 
under  the  old  law.  To  these  issues  there 
are  several  objections. 

1.  Bonds  are  issued  to  cover  cost 
of  improvements  assessed  against  indi- 
vidual lots,  and  are  therefore  in  odd 
amounts. 

2.  The  investor  has  no  assurance  that 
the  authorities  will  make  any  effort  to 
collect  the  special  taxes  or  to  attend  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  investor  to 
look  to  the  propert.v  owner  at  all  times 
for  the  collection  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. 

3.  The  procedure  in  case  of  default 
is  cumbersome  and  involves  the  invest- 
ors in  many  difficulties. 

Added  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  objectionable  features,  as  result 
of  which   the   securitv  has  to   be   con- 


sidered more  as  a  mortgage  than  a 
bond.  Notwithstanding  our  great  de- 
sire to  deal  in  California  securities  we 
have  always  been  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  improvement  bonds  is- 
sued under  the  old  act  were  not  salable 
in  the  market  at  large.  Further,  that 
they  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  special 
market,  at  very  high  rates,  and  that  the 
cost  of  financing  the  street  improve- 
ments of  California  municipalities  was 
excessive.  We  have  had  California 
street  improvement  bonds  offered  to  us 
as  low  90  for  7's.  At  the  same  time 
cities  of  similar  size  in  Oregon,  a  State 
less  developed  both  as  to  wealth  and 
population  than  California,  were  sell- 
ing improvement  bonds  to  net  6  per 
cent  at  prices  ranging  from  several 
points  below  par  to  a  little   above. 

We  have  had  the  California  Improve- 
ment Law  of  1915  examined  by  several 
attorneys  of  high  standing  who  advise 
us  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  act  is  con- 
stitutional. In  our  judgment  the  bonds 
issued  under  the  new  act  can  be  sold 
in  the  general  markets  of  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  as  the  number  of 
buyers  is  vastl.v  increased,  the  cost  of 
financing  the  municipalities  would  be 
much  less  than  under  the  old  method. 
The  new  bonds  are  secured  by  a  blanket 
lien  on  the  entire  property,  a  more  at- 
tractive basis  to  the  investor  than  to 
have  a  single  bond  secured  by  a  single 
lien  against  a  single  piece  of  realty. 
Collections  of  interest  and  principal  are 
to  be  made  by  the  City  Treasurer.  The 
collection  of  assessments  for  pa.vment 
of  interest  and  principal  is  to  be  made 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  regular  municipal  taxes,  by 
the  same  officials,  and  consequently 
makes  very  little  extra  work  and  also 
insures  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the 
payments  being  made  on  the  due  dates. 
This  reduces  the  overhead  cost  to  the 
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))ond  houses  for  attending  to  the  col- 
lection of  coiijions  for  their  investors 
and  makes  the  business  more  attractive. 
The  bonds  lieing  issued  under  a  blanket 
lien  against  all  unpaid  assessments  in 
the  district  instead  of  assessments 
against  individual  properties,  makes 
investigation  less  expensive  for  the  bond 
house  and  again  makes  them  more  at- 
tractive. These  bonds  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  States  for  which  a  wide 
market  has  been  established  and  can 
be  handled  at  quicker  sales.  As  bond 
houses  will  be  more  certain  of  their 
market  and  of  being  able  to  make  their 
turns  quickly,  they  will  not  have  to  de- 
mand a  wide  margin  in  order  to  handle 
these  bonds  and  the  city  will  get  a 
better  price  for  them.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  financing  of 
street  improvements  in  California  will 
be  done  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  at 
lower  cost,  and  the  taxpayers  will  profit. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  A.  Ke.vting, 

President. 

ilr.  IMalcolm :  You  speak  of  a  district 
in  this  act,  now  do  you  have  to  designate 
it  as  a  district? 

Mr.  Kirkbride :  That  raises  certain 
matters  not  covered.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Oakland  Sewage 
District  Bond  Act  was  a  great  help  to 
nie  in  settling  this.  After  reading  that 
over  several  times,  I  felt  that  the  reason 
for  that  decision  could  be  utilized  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind.  It  was  not  until  T  had 
reached  that  conclusion  tliat  T  fi'lt 
like  preparing  a  bill  providing  a  blan- 
ket issue  of  bonds  against  a  grouj) 
of  assessments.  I  practically  felt  that 
if  that  Sewage  District  Act  had  con- 
tained any  provisions  giving  the  prop- 
erty owners  an  opportunity  of  object- 
ing to  the  bonds  then  that  particular  tax 
would  liave  been  held  legal.  I  felt, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  safer  to  pro- 
vide a  distinct  district  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  floating  an  issue  of  this  kind 
against  a  group  of  assessments,  and, 
therefort-,  acccirding  to  my  theory  the 
scope  of  this  act  is  limited  to  a  proceed- 
ing under  the  street  law  where  you  do 
provide  for  a  district.  Therefore,  I  con- 
sider the  act  limited  to  those  cases,  and 


the  I'esolution  should  set  forth  the  boun- 
daries of  the  district  and  the  cost  should 
be  assessed  upon  the  district. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Guerin,  City  Attorney  of 
Pomona  and  Chino,  was  next  introduced 
to  deliver  an  address  on  "Business 
Licenses." 

Mr.  Guerin:  The  subject  of  "Busi- 
ness Licenses"  is  not  one  of  those  diffi- 
cult problems  which  come  to  the  City 
Attorney  only  once  or  twice  during  his 
official  life,  but  it  is  one  of  the  vexing 
problems  that  frequently  demand  the 
attention  of  city  officials,  including  the 
Attorney.  At  least  I  have  found  it  so, 
and,  from  the  many  ordinances  and 
amendments  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  this  subject,  and  from  the 
great  number  of  decisions  cited  in 
municipal  corporation  cases,  I  judge 
that  every  City  Attorney  has  had  the 
same  experience. 

Section  11  of  Article  XI  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  California  gives  cities  the 
power  to  enforce  all  police  regulations 
not  in  conflict  with  general  law. 

Section  3366  of  the  Political  Code  of 
this  State  provides  that  the  legislative 
body  of  an  incorporated  city  shall,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power  and  for  the 
]nirpose  of  regulation,  have  power  to 
license  all  and  every  kind  of  business 
carried  on  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Among  the  cpiestions  which  frequent- 
ly confront  the  Attorney,  and  which  are 
the  subjects  of  litigation,'  we  find  these : 

(a)  How  far  may  the  legislative  body 
of  a  city  go  in  fixing  business  licenses  in 
tlie  exercise  of  its  police  power,  or  where 
shall  we  draw  the  line  between  a  license 
in  the  exercise  of  police  power  or  regu- 
lation, and  a  license  for  revenue? 

(b)  When  is  a  business  license  con- 
sidered as  attempting  to  regulate  com- 
merce, contrary  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Federal  Constitution? 

(c)  What  business  licenses  may  be 
fixed  with  due  consideration  for  the  local 
merchant  and  the  transient  salesman,  the 
local  amusement  house  and  the  traveling 
show,  the  business  man  both  local  and 
transient  and  the  citizen  of  a  uumici- 
pality  ? 

That  the  only  limit  of  fixing  business 
licenses  in  the  exercise  of  police  power  is 
that  the  amount  be  not  more  than  is 
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reasonably  necessary  for  the  regulation 
of  the  business,  was  held  in  the  case  of 
Plumas  County  vs.  Wheeler,  149  Cal. ; 
Ex  parte  Richardson,  146  Pac.  520.  and 
other  cases  too  numerous  to  mention. 

After  careful  study  of  cases  reported 
from  the  highest  courts  of  several  States, 
also  the  Federal  courts,  I  am  convinced 
that  agents  and  transient  salesmen  often 
claim  exemption  from  local  license  ordi- 
nances by  virtue  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  who  are  not  entitled  thereto. 

In  the  last  question  a  difficult  problem 
is  presented  for  our  consideration.  The 
local  merchant  claims  that  he  should  be 
protected  to  the  extent  of  the  law  in  his 
t)usiness  as  he  pays  a  tax  on  his  stock 
of  goods  and  on  his  property,  thereby 
helping  materially  in  the  support  of  the 
municipal  government.  The  local  pro- 
prietor of  the  moving  picture  show  or 
other  place  of  amusement  claims  the  same 
protection.  The  transient  salesman 
claims  that  his  firm  pays  taxes  on  the 
goods  sold,  in  the  city  and  State  where 
his  principal  business  is  located.  The 
proprietor  of  the  traveling  show  claims 
that  his  entertainment  is  what  the  people 
want,  otherwise  he  would  l)e  not  patron- 
ized to  the  detriment  of  the  local  play- 
house, and  therefore  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  the  citizen  without  paying 
exorbitant  license  fees.  The  citizen 
claims  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase goods  to  the  best  advantage, 
whether  from  a  local  or  transient  busi- 
ness man:  also,  that  if  a  local  business 
man  is  protected  by  charging  the  tran- 
sient man  a  high  license,  that  the  con- 
sumer, who  also  pays  taxes  into  the  city, 
has  to  pay  said  protection. 

Recently  the  city  of  Pomona  issued  a 
license  to  a  Los  Angeles  business  man, 
granting  him  the  privilege  of  soliciting 
orders  for  suits  payable  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  charging  him  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  day,  for  a  cpiarterly  license. 
He  had  in  his  possession  a  license  for  the 
same  business  from  a  nearby  city  of  the 
same  class  as  Pomona,  covering  a  period 
of  one  year,  for  which  he  paid  $50.00, 
and  another  license  from  a  third  city, 
for  which  he  paid  $10.00  monthly. 

From  an  examination  of  a  number  of 
business  license  ordinances  now  in  force 
in    California    municipalities,    I    find    a 


wide  difference  in  the  amount  charged 
for  similar  businesses.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  steps  were  taken  which 
would  result  in  a  uniform  business 
license  for  cities  of  the  same  class 
throughout  the  State,  it  would  be  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
municipal  officers  and  the  business  men, 
both  local  and  transient.  If  we  had 
such  a  system  the  officers  of  a  munici- 
pality would  not  be  truthfully  told  that 
they  are  demanding  much  more,  or  much 
le.ss,  for  the  privilege  of  operating  a 
business,  than  is  demanded  by  a  neigh- 
boring city  of  the  same  class.  The  busi- 
ness man  would  know  that  he  was  being 
dealt  with  justly  and  the  transient  sales- 
man and  agent  would  know  just  what  to 
expect  when  he  entered  a'  California 
^Municipality. 

Therefore,  with  this  end  in  view,  I 
recommend  that  the  chairman  of  this 
convention  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  business  licenses,  to 
draft  one  or  more  ordinances  which  shall 
l)e  submitted  to  the  Pacific  Municipalities 
for  publication,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  similar  ordinances  be  adopted 
by  the  various  municipalities  of  the 
State. 

On  the  conclusion  of  ]\Ir.  Guerin's  re- 
marks there  was  considerable  discussion 
by  the  attorneys  present,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  which  it  was  moved,  seconded 
and  carried  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  a 
model  license  ordinance  for  the  cities. 

SOME  NOVEL  IDEAS  OP  NAPA'S 

NEW  CPIARTER. 

By  Frank  L.  Coombs. 

Mr.  Coombs  discussed  the  charter  gen- 
erally and  then  called  attention  to  some 
of  its  special  features. 

;Mr.  Coombs :  There  is  another  matter 
i-egarding  our  method  of  conducting 
elections ;  we  have  adopted  something 
new  in  the  way  of  filing  a  petition  to  be 
a  candidate.  Anybody  can  declare  him- 
self a  candidate  by  filing  a  petition,  but 
we  can  make  a  candidate  against  his  will. 
There  was  a  man  in  Napa  whom  we 
wanted  to  be  a  candidate.  Like  many 
others  he  did  not  want  to  be  bothered. 
We  made  him  a  candidate.     I  think  not 
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less  than  twenty  freeholders,  or  rather 
voters,  may  nominate  a  person  by  filing 
a  nomination  paper  with  the  clerk 
against  his  will  and  without  his  express 
application  and  acquiescence.  The  clerk 
gives  hiin  a  notice  and  inserts  in  that 
notice,  "If  you  do  not  decline  this  nomi- 
nation in  five  days  your  nomination  will 
be  printed  on  the  ticket. ' '  Most  men, 
while  they  do  not  want  to  serve,  will 
hardly  refuse  when  they  are  actually 
put  on.  We  had  one  of  that  kind  and  he 
was  elected. 

Mr.  Rutherford :  He  is  one  of  the 
best  men  w'e  ever  had. 

Mr.  Coombs :  We  never  would  have 
secured  him  any  other  way  if  there  had 
been  an  actual  petition  under  the  old 
system. 

The  advisory  board  is  not  new  with 
us.  On  this  board  are  men  who  would 
not  have  served  otherwise;  they  say  it 
is  a  duty.  They  have  the  filling  of 
vacancies. 

PREPEEENTIAL  VOTING. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  new 
in  our  charter  about  voting.  We  have 
adopted  the  preferential  system  of  vot- 
ing and  are  the  first  city  in  California 
to  have  it.  We  all  know  what  it  is — a 
man  votes  three  choices.  We  liave  a 
regular  ballot  with  squares,  first,  second 
and  third  clioice.  Yoii  can  vote  first, 
you  can  vote  second  choice  or  as  many 
third  choices  as  you  want.  Tiiat  is  a 
mistake.  If  you  vote  for  more  than  one 
third  choice,  yoii  are  not  expressing  the 
third  choice.  If  you  vote  for  more  than 
one  first  choice  you  are  not  expressing 
the  first  choice.  It  destroys  the  idea  of 
choice.  I  hope  some  time  we  will  change 
that  and  provide  that  we  can  vote  but 
one  tnree  choices.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  one  elected  from  that.  If 
there  is  a  majority  on  first  choice,  why 
the  man  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
highest  vote,  of  course,  is  elected  to  the 
office. 

REFERENDUM. 

The  referendum  can  be  exercised  only 
on  granting  franchises  or  the  sale  or 
lease  of  any  public  utility.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  voters  will  be  sufficient  to  suspend 
the  ordinances  and  submit  it  at  the  next 
general  election. 

Mr.  Locke :    As  I  was  largely  respons- 


ible in  securing  ]\Ir.  King  and  ]\Ir. 
Coombs  to  come  up  and  address  this 
body,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  city  officials,  I  think  we  owe 
them  a  vote  of  thanks  to  say  the  least 
for  coming  up  and  addressing  us. 

I  had  the  honored  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  Napa 
when  they  had  this  matter  of  charter 
framing  under  consideration  and  was 
very  nuicli  pleased  to  see  that  they 
adopted  the  preferential  system  of  vot- 
ing, because  I  have  very  positive  views 
on  that  system  and  consider  it  very  much 
superior  to  the  system  commonly  known 
as  the  Berkeley  system.  Now  Mr. 
Coom])s  and,  no  doubt,  many  others  feel 
that  the  proposition  of  permitting  as 
much  expression  of  choice  in  the  third 
column  as  one  desires  is  a  mistake.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake, 
but  the  leading  advocate,  and  I  believe 
one  who  is  regarded  as  the  highest  au- 
thority on  this  question,  has  advised  it 
very  strongly,  claiming  that  the  votes 
cast  in  the  third  column  enable  a  process 
of  elimination.  You  may  vote  for  one 
first  choice  candidate  and  a  second  choice 
candidate,  and  in  the  third  column  you 
may  vote  for  as  many  others  as  you 
see  fit;  in  other  words,  eliminate  those 
who  would  be  absolutely  unfit  for  the 
office. 

Question :  Would  you,  in  view  of  the 
experience  you  have  had  at  the  first 
election  with  the  preferential  system  be 
ready  and  willing  now  to  advise  the 
adoption  of  the  preferential  system  to 
the  other  cities  and  towns  of  California? 

Mr.   Coombs :     Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Robertson :  In  counting  the  bal- 
lots did  you  find  that  all  the  voters  ex- 
press their  first,  second  and  third 
choices,  or  was  it  otherwise? 

Mr.  Coombs:  I  heard  there  was  some 
confusion  about  those  things  and  that 
there  was  some  evidence  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Rutherford :  I  will  say  that  I 
went  through  the  different  booths  and 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the  voters 
were  exercising  the  privilege  of  choice, 
and  I  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  people  did  exercise  the  choice. 
Generally  speaking  there  was  no  con- 
fusion. 
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"Sir.  Robertson :  In  Los  Angeles  we 
have  a  Board  of  Freeholders,  and  so  far 
tlieir  idea  being  to  elect  a  Council  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  the  Auditor, 
Attorney  and  the  administrative  officers 
to  be  appointed  and  confirmed  liy  the 
Council.  Then  the  question  came  up 
as  to  how  the  members  on  the  Council 
should  be  selected.  The  board  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  election.  They 
have  decided  on  a  scheme  of  electing  a 
Council  at  large,  that  is,  a  Council  of 
nine  members.  We  have  something  like 
240,000  registered  voters.  The  prefer- 
ential system  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
very  freely  and  they  considered  it  at  one 
of  their  meetings  and  at  other  times 
and  concluded  that  it  was  not  satisfac- 
tory on  account  of  confusion.  The  Civic 
Club,  an  organization  having  1,500  or 
2,000  members,  have  tried  it  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  officers.  They  say  that 
nearly  every  member  will  vote  their  first 
choice,  either  will  not  vote  the  second 
and  very  seldom  votes  the  third. 

Mr.  King:  In  our  charter  we  have 
followed  very  closely  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Napa  charter.  We  give  them  the 
jn'ivilege  of  referring  initiative  proposi- 
tions to  the  City  Attorney  and  either 
accept  his  recommendations  or  amend- 
ments or  reject  them.  It  brings  the  mat- 
ter before  them  and  also  causes  dis- 
cussion and  gives  the  matter  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity  before  it  can  be 
circulated  for  signatures. 

IMr.  Robertson :  Your  proposition  of 
giving  the  City  Attorney  or  some  other 
officer  of  the  city  an  opportunity  of  go- 
ing over  it  and  making  suggestions  is  a 
very  valuable  one  for  that  purpose. 
Many  of  these  people  wish  to  adopt 
measures  that  might  be  questioned  in 
the  courts  later  on.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  this  movement  because  the 
duty  has  been  given  me  of  putting  the 
new  charter  into  shape  for  the  Board 
of  Freeholders. 

Mr.  Locke :  There  is  one  feature  of 
the  proposed  Alameda  charter  which  Mr. 
King  did  not  touch  upon.  It  is  a  matter 
that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
City  Attorneys  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
meeting,  and  in  my  opinion  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  most  gentlemen 
are  willing  to  concede.    It  has  been  given 


the  title  of  "Publicity  of  Candidates  and 
Purity  of  Elections,"  and  constitutes 
a  scheme  of  giving  the  voter  of  the 
municipality  some  authentic  and  re- 
sponsible information  as  to  the  quali- 
fication of  the  candidates  seeking  their 
votes.  An  applicant  for  a  position  with 
the  Federal  government  is  •  obliged  to 
sign  a  paper  answering  a  long  line  of 
questions.  These  questions  are  so  framed 
that  they  will  give  considerable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  qualifications  and  his  past 
experience.  A  private  employer  desires 
to  employ  an  individual  in  his  indus- 
trial establishment ;  he  will  ask  the  in- 
dividual all  about  himself.  Who  have 
you  worked  for?  How  long  have  you 
worked  for  him?  How  long  have  you 
lived  here?  etc.,  etc.  He  will  get  in- 
formation which  is  of  great  value  to  him. 
He  will  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  applicant  is  capable  of  filling  the 
position  he  seeks.  You  have  a  man  run- 
ning for  public  office.  You  find  that 
Bill  Jones  or  John  Smith  is  out  for 
Mayor.  You  find  he  goes  out  and 
placards  the  city,  at  least  they  do  in  all 
large  cities,  very  often  at  a  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  These  signs  are  very 
elaborate.  Some  are  painted  by  hand, 
others  are  painted  on  skins  and  cost 
.$2.00  or  $3.00  apiece.  These  placards 
give  no  information  M-hatever  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  man.  The  pulilic  is 
entitled  to  know.  They  are  entitled  to 
know  something  about  their  past  experi- 
ence. Just  as  the  Federal  government  re- 
quires something  about  an  applicant's 
past  experience,  whether  he  is  able  to  fill 
the  office.  For  that  reason  v,'e  have  de- 
signed in  the  proposed  charter  of  Ala- 
meda a  provision  that  will  cover  this 
matter.  It  requires  the  candidate  to 
answer  a  long  list  of  questions,  alwut 
twenty-five  questions  altogether.  He  is 
o])liged  to  state  how  long  he  has  lived  in 
the  municipality,  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing, what  his  occupation  is,  and  whether 
he  has  ever  been  engaged  in  the  partic- 
ular line  of  work  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform ;  also  whether  or  not  he 
owns  any  stock  or  bonds  in  any  public 
utility  serving  the  city.  We  require  him 
to  furnish  this  statement  under  oath,  to- 
gether with  a  photo  engraving  of  himself 
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of  a  certain  size,  the  same  to  be  pul)- 
lished.  "We  also  require  him  to  give  the 
names  of  a  number  of  people  for  refer- 
ence. Now  these  questions  are  required 
to  be  answered  under  oath.  They  are 
then  published  and  sent  with  the  sample 
])allot  to  the  voter.  The  voter  can  then 
see  and  intelligently  discriminate  and 
compare  the  qualifications  of  the  various 
candidates  for  office.  He  is  able  to 
gather  from  the  answer  and  ascertain 
if  A  is  better  than  B  or  C.  He  may 
vote  first,  second  or  third  choice  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  believe  that  that  feature 
lias  much  merit  in  it.  I  believe  that  it 
will  result  in  a  more  intelligent  expres- 
sion from  the  voter.  I  believe  that  if 
you  give  the  voter  an  oppoi'tunity  to 
ascertain  something  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  for  office,  he  will  take 
advantage  of  it  and  vote  accordingly. 
As  it  is,  people  vote  not  for  the  compe- 
tent man  but  for  the  good  fellow,  who 
seems  to  be  well  known  and  knows  all 
the  boys.  He  is  invariably  elected  for 
that  reason  only,  as  the  voter  has  no  way 
of  ascertaining  anything  about  his  qurtli- 
fications. 

;\Ir.  Robertson:  I  think  you  are  right, 
but  I  think  if  your  system  was  estab- 
lished it  should  be  one  that  was  very 
simple.  That  is,  something  that  would 
give  all  the  information  at  a  glance.  The 
questions  are  answered  by  the  candidate 
himself.  He  puts  his  best  foot  forward. 
The  candidate  is  permitted  to  answer 
those  questions  himself  and  you  have  no 
check  in  other  words  to  determine 
whether  those  things  are  truthfully 
answered. 

Mr.  Locke :  The  questions  are  an- 
swered under  oath. 

Mr.  Locke:  In  a  small  municipality 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  or 
rather,  think  they  do.  Everyone  in  town 
knows  that  Bill  Jones  is  running  for 
office,  but  do  they  know  about  his  past 


exiierience  ?  They  know  he  has  lived  in 
town  for  several  years,  but  when  you 
come  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  they 
know  little  or  nothing  about  his  educa- 
tion or  experience  to  fill  the  particular 
office  being  sought. 

ily  experience  has  been  time  and  time 
again  (and  I  suppose  others  have  had 
the  same  experience),  to  have  friends 
and  neighbors  ask  me  if  I  knew  anything 
about  the  various  candidates  for  office 
and  could  help  them  fix  up  their  ballot. 
They  would  say  we  do  not  know  these 
various  people  and  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  us  something  about  them. 

ilr.  Robertson :  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  large  cities  each  candidate 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  advertise  quite 
extensively  in  the  newspapers,  and  he 
answers,  I  imagine,  most  of  those  ques- 
tions which  you  would  require  him  to  an- 
swer, and  they  are  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tion officers.  *  *  *  A  man  cannot  be 
elected  to  office  unless  he  has  the  news- 
papers to  support  him. 

]Mr.  Locke :  That  is  not  always  the 
case. 

ilr.  Robertson:  This  is  the  principal 
jioint.  The  candidate  for  Supervisor 
will  have  his  picture  printed  and  a  short 
history  of  himself  as  to  why  he  should 
be  elected.  Now  perhaps  70  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  take 
a  paper.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is 
going  to  be  very  much  difference. 

]\Ir.  Locke :  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Unless  he  is  required  to  answer 
certain  questions,  you  will  find  that  he 
will  confine  himself  to  those  things  which 
show  him  up  in  the  best  light.  If  he 
has  ever  liemi  in  trouble  in  any  pul)lic 
or  private  office  he  will  make  no  men- 
tion of  it.  Our  line  of  questions  would 
bring  out  such  matters. 

Mr.  Robertson:  I  tlioroughly  believe 
in  your  idea,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
made  as  simple  as  possilile. 
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Ml'.  Locke :  How  would  you  simplify 
it? 

Mr.  Robertson :  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over 
very  carefully.  It  has  mei'it  unques- 
tionably. 

Mr.  King :  I  think  in  answer  to  that, 
tliat  we  should  look  at  another  side  of 
the  situation.  A  great  many  people  do 
not  take  any  active  interest  in  politics. 
But  they  vote.  I  have  had  people  come 
to  me  and  ask  who  is  this  fellow  and  say 
they  could  not  get  any  information. 
Probably  the  information  which  our 
charter  requires  to  be  given  is  published 
in  the  daily  newspaper,  but  the  informa- 
tion which  the  candidate  answers  is 
mailed  to  every  voter. 

]\Ir.  Robertson:  There  is  quite  a  diffi- 
culty in  sending  out  sample  ballots  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  voter  is 
going  to  read  it.  Under  our  charter,  the 
proponents  and  the  opposites  under  an 
initiative  measure  are  permitted  to  send 
a  statement  of  the  merits  and  demerits, 
of  the  question  and  sometimes  the  state- 
ment is  sent  out.  Sometimes  tliej'  do  it 
and  sometimes  they  do  not.  I  have  had 
a  great  many  people  come  to  me  and 
ask  "What  about  this  ordinance?"  I 
usually  answer,  "You  received  the  argu- 
ment in  your  sample  ballot;  did  you 
read  it?"  The  people  want  to  know  in 
a  few  words  what  it  is  all  about. 

Sir.  Guerin :  I  just  want  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  proposition  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  it,  but  as  Mr. 
Robertson  says  it  will  not  influence 
all  the  voter.s — probably  it  will  not  in- 
tluence  80  per  cent  of  the  voters — but  if 
it  does  assist  the  other  20  per  cent  it 
may  do  a  great  deal  to  put  the  right  man 
in.  If  I  was  to  say  in  a  political  an- 
nouncement that  I  was  a  business  man 
on  Second  Street,  you  might  not  gather 
from  that  if  I  am  a  business  man  for 
two  days  or  twenty  years.    I  can  say  that 


I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  beating  bills,  or  doing  the  work  that 
will  assist  me  in  performing  the  duties 
of  this  office.  It  is  like  the  old  darky 
down  South;  it  was  something  about  a 
petition  telling  the  people  why  he  should 
be  elected.  He  said,  "I  shore  do  recom- 
mend him  most  highly."  It  is  one  kind 
of  a  recommendation  which  is  made  un- 
der oath.  If  a  man  misrepresents  the 
fact  he  can  be  taken  up  and  indicted 
for  perjury.  I  believe  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  know  something  more 
about  the  person  than  we  would  other- 
wise know.  Very  often  people  come  into 
my  office  to  get  information  about  local 
people.  A  great  many  people  residing 
in  California  cities  are  not  native  sons 
and  daughters  by  any  means.  A  man 
may  have  been  residing  in  a  town  for 
five  years.  *  *  #  you  will  find  all 
the  people  will  not  read  it  and  some  of 
them  will  and  thus  a  small  minority  will 
be  influenced. 

Mr.  Malcolm :  I  am  rather  in  favor 
of  this  system  outlined  by  Mr.  Locke. 
I  think  we  will  get  better  information  in 
regard  to  the  candidates. 

Mr.  King:  I  might  state  that  the 
Alameda  charter  has  not  yet  been  adopt- 
ed, or  even  submitted  to  the  voters. 

Rev.  IMorgan  of  Palto  Alto :  From  my 
own  experience  I  might  say  that  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  me  as  pastor  to  have 
something  of  this  kind  put  through.  I 
take  some  interest  in  public  questions, 
and  whenever  there  is  an  election  I  have 
to  run  down  the  history  of  every  candi- 
date and  members  come  to  me  for  in- 
formation of  this  kind.  It  would  save 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion 
Mr.  B.  D.  IMarx  Greene  was  introduced 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  "Accepted 
Streets." 

Mr.  Greene:  I  have  no  paper.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  a  decision  to  deliver  to 
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you.  In  the  case  at  issue  ilr.  Kirkbride 
and  myself  both  wish  to  get  the  same 
results.  Mr.  Kirkbride  unquestionably 
presented  liis  side  with  every  ounce  of 
persuasion  and  logic  he  is  capable  of 
presenting,  and  the  Justice  intimated 
that  last  Friday  in  as  full  a  way  as 
possible.  My  contention  is  that  if  the 
Jurkens  case  is  upheld,  Alameda  cities 
will  never  be  able  to  do  any  street  work 
during  their  corporate  existence.  The 
court  said  in  the  Portland  case  that  ac- 
ceptance was  not  a  contract  between  the 
city  and  the  property  owner  because  the 
property  owner  gave  no  consideration. 
In  Antioch  there  was  an  old  ordinance 
in  existence;  I  had  the  board  repeal  the 
ordinance.  If  I  lose  the  town  will  con- 
sider that  I  bungled  the  case. 

ilr.  Rutherford :  We  have  a  situation 
in  Napa  in  which  a  City  Attorney  ac- 
cepted streets  from  property  line  to 
property  line  instead  of  curb  to  curb. 

Mr.  Greene :  That  is  a  very  peculiar 
situation  there.  I  think  you  can  clearly 
differentiate  that. 

Mr.  Rutherford:  That  is  just  the 
question  I  am  asking  you :  If  the  Vroo- 
man  Act  does  not  cover  the  situation  of 
lighting  streets  through  the  electrolier 
system,  we  can  proceed  under  the  1911 
act  which  does  authorize  the  electrolier 
system. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  think  that  section  20 
states  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  repair  Ity 
the  municipality. 

]\lr.  Kirkbride:  I  will  state  that  T 
think  that  any  one  who  is  considering 
this  question  of  accepted  streets  should 
read  this  Judkins  decision  over  two  or 
three  times  before  taking  any  action. 
Our  experience  here  lately  has  been  that 
the  courts  are  going  directly  against  our 
personal  views  in  regard  to  street  work, 
and  in  San  Jose  they  have  three  very 
capable  judges,   and  yet   every  one   of 


those  Superior  Judges  decides  each  and 
every  case  that  comes  before  him  against 
the  contractor.  There  are  any  number 
of  recent  decisions,  something  like 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  where  they 
have  so  held.  Mr.  Greene  and  I  differ 
in  that  they  have  not  got  the  right  to 
repeal  the  law  until  they  have  a  statu- 
tory act  to  repeal.  Mr.  Locke  found  out 
the  other  day  that  the  Legislature  has 
repealed  Section  36  of  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911. 

Mr.  Greene:    So  tliey  did  repeal  that? 

September  10,  1915. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  ;\lr.  Ruther- 
ford. 

Mr.  Locke  read  paper  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Garrett,  City  Attorney  of  Orange. 
Orange,  Cal.,  September  4,  1915. 

I  desire,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted 
to  me,  to  discuss  in  a  general  way  cer- 
tain cases  which  have  been  decided 
and  certain  rulings  in  cases  which  are 
still  pending  before  the  courts  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  involving  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  a  municipal 
corporation  for  torts,  and  where  the 
torts  have  their  basis  in  contracts  made 
with  Boards  of  Trustees.  While  these 
decisions  that  I  have  in  mind  are  largely 
in  respect  to  matters  of  pleading,  yet 
they  indicate  the  present  day  attitude 
of  the  State  courts  as  to  matters  that 
may  not  infrequently  confront  city  offi- 
cials, and  particularly  City  Attorneys. 

There  is  a  sharp  conflict  of  decisions 
as  to  when  a  municipality  may  be  held 
liable  for  torts.  Broadly  speaking,  a 
municipal  corporation  is  not  liable  for 
a  tort,  where  the  duty  is  governmental 
or  the  act  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
powers  of  the  municipality.  The  courts 
do  not  agree  upon  the  precise  division 
line  between  those  matters  which  are 
governmental  and  those  which  are  not, 
but  there  seems  to  be  less  difficulty  in 
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(leteriiiining  whether  an  art  of  the 
iimnieipality  is  lieyond  its  authority  or 
not.  A  municipal  corporation  may  ex- 
ercise only  such  powers  and  do  such 
acts  as  are  permissible  by  the  charter  or 
the  statute  pertaining  to  municipalities. 
Any  act  done  in  violation  or  outside  of 
the  statutory  provisions  is  ultra  vires  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  wholly 
void.  ■  ■  It  is  undoubtedly  the  rule, ' '  says 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in 
Foxen  v.  City  of  Santa  Barbara,  Kifi 
Cal.  77,  "that  a  municipal  corporation 
is  not  liable  for  the  deeds  or  omissions 
of  its  servants  done  ultra  vires.  And 
this  is  true  whether  they  acted  with  or 
without  the  express  command  of  the 
municipality." 

Tliis  rule  cannot  operate  as  a  hardship 
upon  persons  dealing  with  municipalities 
because  the  law  puts  them  iipon  inquiry 
and  charges  them  with  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  ofBcer  or  officers  of  the 
municipality  dealing  with  them  cannot 
act  beyond  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
■'It  is  a  general  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law,"  says  Dillon,  "that  all  per- 
sons contracting  with  a  municipal  cor- 
poration must  at  their  peril  inquire  into 
the  power  of  the  corporation  or  of  its 
officers  to  make  the  contract,  and  a  con- 
tract beyond  the  scope  of  the  corporate 
l)0wer  is  void,  although  it  be  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation."  (Fourth  ed. 
See.  447.) 

Bearing  in  mind  these  general  prin- 
ciples, I  wish  to  present  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Can  a  nninicipal  cor- 
poration of  the  sixth  class  be  held  liable 
in  an  action  of  claim  and  delivery  for 
the  detention  of  property  bought  by  its 
officers  acting  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
own  authority  as  well  as  the  powers  of 
the  municipality  itself?  In  the  given 
case,  in  the  month  of  December,  a  writ- 
ten proposal  was  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Tru.stees  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class 


offering  to  sell  certain  road  machinery  for 
the  stated  price  of  .-fCB.SOO.OO,  $1,800.00 
to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  accept- 
ance and  the  balance,  $2,000.00,  one  year 
thereafter  with  interest.  This  proposal 
embodied  a  warranty  as  to  workmanship, 
material,  finish  and  adaptability  for  road 
work,  also  a  reservation  of  title  in  seller 
until  the  whole  of  the  purchase  price  is 
paid.  The  proposal  was  accepted  at  the 
same  meeting  same  w-as  presented,  a  nia- 
.iority  of  the  Board  voting  in  favor  of 
the  same,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
instructing  the  President  of  the  Board 
to  sign  the  acceptance,  which  was  done, 
apparently,  on  same  date,  and  ordering 
a  warrant  to  be  drawn  for  the  sum  of 
$1,800.00,  and  warrant  was  drawn  and 
ca.shed  shortly  thereafter  and  about  the 
time  the  equipment  was  delivered.  No 
provisions  had  been  made  for  the  in- 
curring of  this  indebtedness  or  for  the 
payment  of  same,  and  the  road  fund  of 
the  city  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
payment  -of  this  $1,800.00  practically 
exhausted  it,  and  resulted  in  the  fund 
being  overdrawn  to  meet  urgent  and 
necessary  expenditures  until"  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  July.  No  notice  call- 
ing for  bids  was  ordered  or  given,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  urgent  necessity 
existed  for  procuring  this  equipment.  At 
the  spring  election  following  a  new 
Board  was  elected,  which  Board  took  the 
position  that  the  price  asked  for  this 
e(iuipment  was  exorbitant,  the  equip- 
ment defective,  and  the  whole  transac- 
tion tainted  with  illegality.  At  the  time 
the  $2,000.00  became  due,  the  seller 
made  demand  upon  the  city  for  the  pay- 
ment of  same,  which  was  refused  as  was 
the  demand  to  deliver  up  the  road  equip- 
ment, and  thereupon  the  seller  filed  suit 
in  claim  and  delivery  against  the  city. 
This  complaint  follows  the  usual  form  of 
claim  and  delivery,  contains  no  refer- 
ence   to    the    proposal   or   acceptance, 
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merely  alleging  ownership,  right  to 
possession  and  wrongful  detention. 

It  would  seem  that  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
municipality  itself  and  that  the  tort,  if 
any,  was  that  of  tlie  person  or  persons 
who  did  the  unlawful  act,  and  not  the 
act  of  the  municipality.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  in  a  well  considered 
decision  (Board  of  Trustees  v.  Schroed- 
er,  58  111.  353)  says:  "The  people,  when 
they  elect  these  officers,  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  intended  to  authorize 
them  to  do  illegal  acts ;  to  so  hold,  would 
be  to  indulge  in  a  presumption  wholly 
unauthorized.  Their  election  but  au- 
thorizes them  to  perform  legal  acts,  and 
to  exercise  legitimate  powers,  and  when 
they  depart  from  their  projier  power, 
the.v  must  be  held  individually  liable, 
but  not  to  impose  a  liability  on  the 
corporation." 

The  action  of  claim  and  delivery 
sounds  wholly  in  tort.  It  is  based  upon, 
the  wrongful  taking  or  wrongful  deten- 
tion of  property.  The  nature  of  the 
action  itself,  thus,  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  act  being  within  the  scope 
of  power  of  the  municipality.  The  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  a  municipality 
can  commit  unlawful  acts.  If  an  unlaw- 
ful act  is  done,  the  officers  of  the  munici- 
pality, who  committed  the  unlawful  act, 
alone  can  be  held  liable  therefor.  In 
this  State  the  general  rule  as  to  the  non- 
liability of  municipalities  for  torts  is 
fully  recognized.  In  Sievers  v.  San 
Francisco,  115  Cal.  648,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State  held :  ' '  When  an 
injury  results  from  the  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  a  municipal  officer  charged 
with  duty  prescribed  and  limited  by  law, 
the  doctrine  of  respondent  superior  is 
inapplical)le,  and  the  officer  is  not  treat- 
ed as  the  agent  or  servant  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  the  performance  of  such  duty, 


but  is  held  to  be  the  servant  and  agent 
of  and  controlled  by  the  law,  and  for 
his  acts  the  municipality  will  not  be  held 
liable."  In  Healdsburg  etc.  Co.  v.  City  of 
ITealdsburg,  5  Cal.  App.  558,  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  sufficiency  of  a 
complaint  against  a  municipality  for  a 
tort  and  it  is  held  there  that  "a  com- 
plaint in  an  action  against  a  municipal 
corporation  setting  forth  acts  of  tort 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  *  *  *  states 
facts  *  *  *  ultra  vires  to  the  municipal 
corporation,  for  which  it  cannot  be  held 
responsible,  and  states  no  cause  of  action 
against  it." 

Notwithstanding  these  well  established 
principles,  the  court  in  the  given  case, 
on  demurrer  ruled  against  the  munici- 
palit.v  defendant  on  the  ground  that  no 
decision  can  be  found  prohibiting  an 
action  of  claim  and  delivery  against  a 
municipality  and  that  there  is  no  statute 
on  the  subject. 

In  view  of  this  ruling  a  new  difficulty 
arose  at  once.  As  a  rule  the  defense  of 
ultra  vires  must  be  pleaded  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  defendant.  This  rule  is  stated 
in  14  Encyl.  PL  Pr.,  p.  243,  as  follows : 
"Where  a  municipal  corporation  seeks 
to  avoid  its  contract  on  the  ground  of 
its  want  of  power  to  contract  *  *  *  the 
defense  of  ultra  vires  must  be  both 
pleaded  and  proved."  But  the  question 
is,  whether  such  defense  can  be  inter- 
posed to  an  action  of  claim  and  delivery  ? 
The  action  of  claim  and  delivery  is  said 
to  ])e  sui  generis.  It  is  a  mixed  action, 
])artly  in  rem  and  partl.v  in  persona)n. 
The  gist  of  the  action  is  the  right  to 
possession  of  the  propei'ty  and  this  is 
the  only  matter  in  controversy  in  such 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
under  the  Codes  the  defendant  may  set 
up  as  defense  or  counter-claim  any  cause 
of  action  arising  out  of  the  transaction 
set  forth  in  the  complaint.  This  prin- 
ciple was  applied  to  actions  of  claim  and 
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delivery  in  a  number  of  eases.  In  a 
New  York  ease.  Brown  v.  Buekingham, 
11  Abb.  Pr.  387,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State  referring  to  a  replevin  suit 
said;  "The  Code,  in  general  terms  and 
without  limitations  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  action,  provides  that  the  answer  may 
contain  a  statement  of  any  new  matter 
constituting  a  counter-claim,  which  is  a 
cause  of  action  arising  out  of  the  con- 
tract or  transaction  set  forth  in  the  com- 
l)laint  *  *  *  and  although  the  action  of 
replevin  or  for  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal property,  as  it  is  now  named,  is 
considered  as  founded  upon  tort,  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  holding  that  all 
claims  of  either  of  the  parties  against 
tlic  (itlur.  arising  out  of  the  transaction 
set  forth  in  the  complaint  and  made  the 
foundation  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  there- 
in, cannot  be  adjusted  and  determined 
in  one  suit  of  this  form  of  action.  *  *  *" 
This  seemingly  is  the  correct  rule  in 
order  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  suits.  Yet 
in  some  .jurisdiction  the  courts  show  an 
inclination  to  restrict  the  defense  to  an 
action  of  claim  and  delivery  to  such  mat- 
ters which  directly  bear  upon  the  right 
to  possession  of  the  property.  Our  stat- 
ute relating  to  counter-claims  is  almost 
identical  with  the  New  York  statute. 

In  the  given  case  the  defense  of  ultra 
vires  was  interposed  in  the  answer  and 
as  counter-claim.  In  addition  defendant 
pU-aded  by  way  of  counter-claim  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  embodied  in 
written  proposal  alleging  facts  showing 
the  defective  character  of  equipment. 
On  motion  the  court  ordered  those  mat- 
ters to  be  stricken  out  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ruling  of  the 
court  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  defense  of  2iltra  inres  is  not  available 
to  a  municipality  in  an  action  of  claim 
and  delivery  and  further  that  a  counter- 
claim is  unavailable. 

The  second  question  which  I  desire  to 


submit  to  your  consideration  thus  is: 
Can  a  municipality  avail  itself  of  tlie 
defense  of  ultra  vires  in  an  action  of 
claim  and  delivery,  growing  out  of  a 
contract  which  was  beyond  the  autliority 
of  the  municipality  and  its  officers?  If 
this  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  municipalities  are  at  the  mercy 
of  careless  or  unscrupulous  officials  and 
without  a  remedy.  A  separate  action 
against  a  claimant  of  property  upon  re- 
turn of  the  same  to  him  in  most  instances 
will  be  useless  and  the  municipality  will 
lose  the  money  paid  to  him  for  tlie  prop- 
erty on  the  ultra  vires  contract. 

This  given  case  is  pending  and  the  de- 
fendant's answer,  shorn  by  court  rulings 
of  its  affirmative  defenses  and  counter- 
claim, constitutes  a  mere  general  denial. 

In  another  ease  in  which  the  city  of 
Anaheim  was  defendant,  the  facts  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

The  city  had  entered  into  several  con- 
tracts with  the  L.  A.  Paving  Co.,  for 
paving  several  streets  in  the  city  of 
Anaheim.  The  paving  company,  through 
its  manager,  requested  the  use  of  about 
an  acre  of  unused  land  adjacent  to  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  municipal  light 
and  power  plant.  Before  entering  upon 
the  performance  of  its  contract,  the  L.  A. 
Paving  Co.  recpiested  permission  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  erect  and  main- 
tain its  asphalt  mixing  plant  upon  that 
jiortion  of  the  land  not  occupied  by  the 
jjower  house.  The  city  granted  this  per- 
mission iipon  condition  that  the  company 
would  pave  a  roadway  leading  from  the 
public  street  on  which  the  power  plant 
faces,  into  and  upon  premises  owned  by 
the  city.  This  the  company  agreed  to 
do.  Although  there  was  no  formal  con- 
tract, the  minutes  of  the  Board  show  an 
informal  agreement  to  that  effect.  The 
jilaintiff  was  an  adjoining  landowner  to 
tlie  south  of  the  property  owned  by  the 
city.     He  had  planted  along  the  north 
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line  of  his  property  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  from  the  boundary  line 
between  his  property  and  the  city  prop- 
erty, a  row  of  cypress  trees  to  serve  as 
a  wind-break.  The  branches  of  these 
trees  naturally  extended  across  the 
boundary  line  and  on  the  property 
owned  by  the  city.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  plaintiff  that  the  stock  of  the  L.  A. 
Paving  Co.,  while  occupying  the  city's 
pi'operty,  trampled  upon  and  injured 
the  branches  of  said  trees,  destroying 
same  for  the  purpose  of  a  wind-break, 
and  both  the  city  and  the  L.  A.  Pav- 
ing Co.  were  joined  as  defendants  in 
the  action.  The  court  sustained  the 
city's  demurrer  to  the  plaintiff's  amend- 
ed complaint  without  leave  to  amend, 
and  ordered  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
city.  The  grounds  urged  upon  by  City 
Attorney  Ames  upon  his  demurrer  and 
which  influenced  the  court  in  sustaining 
the  demurrer  (insofar  as  that  concerns 
the  defendant's  municipal  character) 
are :.  That  it  did  not  appear  from  the 
amended  complaint  that  the  city  in  own- 
ing and  using  its  property,  was  acting 
in  its  public  and  governmental  capacity 
or  in  its  private  and  proprietary  capac- 
ity ;  there  was  no  allegation  in  the  com- 
plaint which  indicated  for  what  purpose 
the  city  owned,  held,  occupied  or  used 
said  premises.  The  following  cases  be- 
ing cited  in  support :  Davoust  v.  City 
of  Alameda,  149  Cal.  69,  and  South 
Pasadena  v.  Pasadena  Land  ("o.,  152 
Cal.  593 ;  liealdsburg  etc.  Co.  v.  Healds- 
burg,  5  Cal.  App.  668;  6  McQuillen  Upon 
Municipal  Corporations,  Sees.  2604,  2622 
and  2623. 

Another  element  which  entered  into 
the  argument  and  doubtless  influenced 
the  court's  ruling  was  the  fact  tliat  it 
appeared  from  the  amended  complMint 
that  the  defendant  city  permitted  the 
defendant  paving  company  to  enter 
upon   and   use    the    premises.      It   was 


argued  in  behalf  of  the  city  that  this 
allegation  of  a  permission  without  show- 
ing any  consideration  therefor,  was  an 
allegation  of  a  mere  leave  and  license ; 
that  under  the  law  a  licensor  is  not 
liable  for  the  torts  of  a  licensee  and  the 
court  evidently  took  this  view. 

Since  my  friend  Ames  of  Anaheim  is 
present,  he  can  doubtless  amplify,  with 
interest  and  profit  to  all,  my  statement 
as  to  this  ease.  - 

One  of  the  most  important  eases  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion is  the  case  of  the  Gamewell  Fire 
Alarm  Co.  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  now 
pending  before  the  Superior  Court.  I 
have  found  this  case  of  especial  interest 
since  several  of  the  questions  involved 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  first  case  dis- 
cussed by  me. 

In  this  Los  Angeles  case  the  |)laintiff 
likewise  brings  suit  in  claim  and  deliv- 
ery to  recover  possession  of  equipment, 
but  unlike  the  complaint  in  the  first  case, 
which  avoids  all  reference  to  agreement 
of  sale,  the  proposal,  acceptance  and 
reservation  of  title  are  all  specifically 
mentioned  and  relied  upon  to  sustain  the 
action. 

The  facts  in  this  Los  Angeles  case 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  In 
September,  1906,  the  secretary  of  the- 
Bureau  of  Fire  and  Police  Alarm  wrote 
to  the  Gamewell  Company  asking  for 
prices  on  police  alarm  boxes  and  other 
apparatus.  The  company  replied  in  a 
long  letter  in  which  they  quoted  prices 
on  a  lengthy  list  of  apparatus,  and  stated 
further  that  title  was  to  remain  in  the 
company  until  the  articles  purchased 
were  paid  for.  Later  on  the  said  clerk 
drew  requisitions  for  police  alarm  boxes 
and  other  apparatus,  which  requisitions 
were  approved  by  the  City  Council 
Supply  Committee,  and  the  said  clerk 
then  ordered  the  apparatus  specified. 
The  city  charter  requires  that  all  pur- 
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chases  amounting  to  $500  or  over  should 
lie  made  after  advertisement  for  sealed 
jiroposal  and  the  contract  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Each  of 
the  requisitions  was  for  materials  aggre- 
gating less  than  $500  in  price.  For  in- 
stance, three  alarm  boxes  would  be  or- 
dered on  one  requisition,  the  price 
amounting  to  .$495,  and  on  no  requisition 
was  a  larger  sum  ever  specified.  The 
requisitions  were  made  out  during  a 
period  of  time  extending  from  1906 
through  1907.  and  sometimes  a  large 
number  of  such  requisitions  would  be 
made  out  on  the  same  day.  Thereafter 
the  apparatus  was  delivered  to  the  city 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  in- 
stalled and  is  still  in  use,  although  some, 
of  the  articles  still  remain  in  the  original 
lidxes  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall. 
Thereafter  the  Garaewell  Company 
tiled  its  demands  for  payment.  The  City 
Auditor  refused  to  approve  the  demands, 
taking  the  stand  first,  that  the  prices 
were  exorbitant,  and  second,  that  the 
purchase  was  illegal  and  was  an  obvious 
attempt  to  evade  the  charter  provision 
calling  for  advertisement  for  bids  and 
that  the  purchase  was  intended  as  a 
single  transaction  in  reality  and  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  was  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  requisitions,  each  of  them  being  for 
an  amount  less  than  $500.  The  City 
Council,  however,  directed  the  payment 
of  the  demands  over  the  protest  of  the 
Auditor,  but  that  official  still  refused  to 
audit  the  demands.  Subsequently  the 
Gamewell  people  presented  another  de- 
mand for  another  portion  of  the  total 
purchase  price;  the  Auditor  again  re- 
ported to  the  Council  that  he  had  refused 
to  approve  the  demand  and  the  Council 
again  ordered  it  paid  over  his  protest. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Gamewell  Com- 
pany filed  their  third  and  last  demand 


for  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  City  Auditor  again  refused  to  pass 
it  and  onee  more  reported  to  the  Council 
that  in  his  opinion  the  transaction  was 
illegal  and  an  obvious  attempt  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and 
earnestly  requested  the  Council  to  care- 
fully investigate  the  whole  transaction. 
The  Council  then  appointed  a  committee 
of  its  members  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, and  many  months  thereafter  this 
committee  reported  that  the  transaction 
was  illegal  and  an  attempt  to  evade  char- 
ter provisions,  and  recommended  that 
the  Auditor's  position  be  sustained  and 
the  demand  be  rejected. 

After  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
the  matter  was  again  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Gamewell  Company  urging 
that  a  second  investigation  be  had.  An- 
other committee  was  appointed  and  re- 
ported back  that  in  its  opinion  a  portion 
of  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due  should 
be  paid;  the  Auditor,  however,  still  re- 
fusing to  audit  the  demands. 

Thereafter,  and  in  ilay,  191],  the 
Gamewell  Company  filed  a  written  de- 
mand for  the  return  to  it  of  all  the 
apparatus  involved  in  the  controversy, 
and  that  demand  being  refused,  filed  the 
present  action. 

The  complaint  avers  that  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1906,  the  plaintiff  offered  in  writ- 
ing to  furnish  the  city  with  certain  fire 
alarm  and  police  telegraph  apparatus  at 
prices  named  in  the  offei",  title  to  remain 
in  the  plaintiff  until  the  goods  were  paid 
for;  that  on  September  8,  1906,  the  city 
acknowledged  receipt  of  this  offer  and 
stated  that  the  terms  were  satisfactory 
and  ordered  the  apparatus,  a  list  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  complaint ;  that 
the  city  accepted  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  and  is  still  in  possession  of  them, 
and  that  the  aggregate  price  was  $14,- 
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859,  which  the  t-ity  lias  refused  to  pay; 
that  the  plaintiflf  is  still  the  owner  and 
that  on  May  15,  1911,  it  notified  the  city 
of  its  failure  to  pay  for  the  goods  and 
demanded  possession  thereof.  It  was 
also  alleged  that  the  city  still  retains 
possession  of  the  goods  and  refused  to 
return  them. 

The  city  answered  denying  that  the 
plaintiff  offered  to  furnish  the  goods, 
denied  that  the  city  had  received  any 
sueh  offer,  denied  the  alleged  value  of 
the  goods,  admitted  that  the  goods  were 
left  ■with  the  city  and  were  still  in  the 
city's  possession,  and  alleged  that  the 
city  never  acquired  the  right  of  posses- 
sion; the  city  also  denied  that  the  plain- 
tiff' was  still  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
admitted  the  notice  given  in  May  and 
denied  that  the  city  unlawfully  with- 
held possession.  As  additional  defense 
the  city  pleaded  various  sections  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  that  the  con- 
tract was  void  by  reason  of  the  charter 
provisions  above  referred  to  and  of  cer- 
tain ordinances  adopted  in  furtherance 
thereof  and  relating  to  purchases  of 
supplies  and  material ;  and  also  claimed 
that  the  alleged  contract  was  void  for 
the  reason  that  neither  the  city  nor  any 
of  its  officers  or  employees  were  legally 
empowered  to  enter  into  this  contract; 
and  also  that  the  pretended  purchase 
was  for  an  amount  exceeding  .$500  and 
was  intended  as  a  single  purchase ;  that 
the  materials  could  not  have  been  used 
separately  or  otherwise  than  as  part  of 
the  police  alarm  system  of  the  city,  and 
tliat  the  order  for  the  goods  was  split 
up  into  a  number  of  requisitions,  each 
for  an  amount  less  than  $500,  in  order 
to  evade  the  charter  provisions. 

The  plaintiff  demurred  to  the  answer 
and  moved  to  strike  out  all  those  portions 
of  the  answer  which  raised  the  defense 
of  illegality  of  the  contract  as  just  re- 


cited. The  court,  however,  denied  the 
motion  to  strike  out.  One  of  the  city's 
principal  contentions  is  that  although 
a  demand  is  necessary  to  maintain  an 
action  in  replevin  where  the  possession 
by  the  defendant  was  originally  lawful 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff',  such 
a  demand  is  not  necessary  where  the 
original  possession  by  the  defendant  was 
wrongful  and,  therefore,  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  barring  an  action  in  re- 
l^levin  does  not  commence  to  run  from 
the  date  that  the  demand  was  made  for 
the  return  of  the  property,  but  from  the 
instant  the  defendant  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  and  it  was  possible 
upon  this  theory  that  the  court  refu.sed 
to  strike  out  those  portions  of  the  an- 
swer which  set  up  the  illegality  of  the 
contract.  It  is  further  urged  on  behalf 
of  the  city  that  the  attempted  purchase 
was  totally  void  ah  initio;  therefore, 
that  the  city  never  acquired  any  right 
of  possession  and  that  its  possession  was 
wrongful  from  the  very  start;  hence, 
that  no  demand  was  necessary  in  order 
to  entitle  the  Gamewell  Company  to 
bring  action  for  the  recovery  of  posses- 
sion ;  therefore,  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions began  to  run  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  goods. 

In  closing  my  reference  to  this  case, 
I  wish  to  add  my  humble  tribute  to  the 
kindness  and  uniform  courtesy  ever  ex- 
tended by  the  able  City  Attorney  of  Los 
Angeles  and  his  efficient  right  bower,  ^Ir. 
Burnell. 

These  officials  liave  shown  many  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses  to  the  City  Attor- 
neys of  adjacent  cities  and  towns  and  I 
am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
express  our  appreciation  of  these  ofiScials. 

And  in  closing  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
add  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  services  rendered  city  officials 
in    general     l)y    the    attorneys   for   the 
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League,  ]\Iessrs.  Mason  &  Locke.  These 
talented  gentlemen  have  done  yeoman 
service  in  advancing  the  interest  of  this 
association  along  every  line  and  widen- 
ing its  field  of  usefulness. 

W.  R.  Garrett, 
City  Attorney  of  Orange,  Cal. 

]\Ir.  Rutherford:  Mr.  Garrett's  paper 
is  a  very  interesting  one  to  discuss. 

'Sir.  Locke :  The  trustees  of  a  neigh- 
l)oring  city  have  recently  been  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Alameda  County 
and  are  being  tried  on  the  ground  of 
having  made  purchases  beyond  the  lim- 
itation imposed  by  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Bill  governing  cities  of  the  sixth 
class. 

]\Ir.  Kirkbride:  'Sir.  Garrett's  paper 
relates  to  street  work. 

Mr.  Locke:  Road  machinery  would 
certainly  be  machinery  for  street  work. 

ilr.  Rutherford :  I  do  not  see  why 
they  could  not  bring  an  action  against 
the  city. 

]\rr.  Kirkbride:  The  eit.v  is  in  posses- 
sion of  property  that  it  does  not  own. 
They  would  certainly  have  to  bring  an 
action  for  claim  and  delivery  in  order 
to  regain  possession. 

]Mr.  Kirkbride :  The  seller  has  got  the 
title.  The  city  has  the  property.  The 
courts  shoiild  offer  some  remedy  to  re- 
gain his  own  property. 

Mr.  Locke :  Ho^v  about  the  question 
of  doing  road  work  or  purchasing  ma- 
chinery where  the  amount  involved  is 
over  .$300.  Some  cities  make  a  practice 
of  evading  the  law  by  having  the  bills 
presented  in  installment  amounts  under 
$300.  I  think  many  cities  and  towns 
are  evading  the  law. 

]Mr.  Greene :    They  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rutherford:  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  to  do  it;  they  are  very  desir- 
ous of  doing  it  and  do  it. 


]Mr.  Locke :  I  do  not  see  why  they 
have  to  do  it. 

^Ir.  Rutherford :  I  always  very  care- 
fully advise  them  that  they  are  evading 
the  law  and  let  them  go  ahead. 

IMr.  Kirkbride :  The  courts  hold  that 
it  is  legal  to  make  installment  contracts. 
Now,  if  it  is  legal  to  make  an  installment 
contract,  and  the  city  makes  that  con- 
tract which  it  assumes  is  legal,  and  pays 
the  first  installment  according  to  same, 
the  seller  would  be  without  any  remedy 
to  recover  what  he  sold. 

Mr.  Greene :  I  understand  from  IMr. 
Kirkbride  that  in  the  case  mentioned 
that  it  was  legal  to  make  a  contract  and 
run  the  sum  total  to  an  amount  greater 
than  $300.  Now,  I  believe  that  no 
doubt  but  what  it  is  legal  for  the  city 
of  Orange  to  enter  into  a  contract  and 
evade  the  law  by  making  several  con- 
tracts in  an  amount  less  than  $300.  Yet 
if  it  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  seller, 
it  was  certainly  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
city,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
end  the  city  will  profit  by  it  and  keep 
all  or  any  of  the  material  furnished;  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  remedy 
would  be  to  bring  an  action  for  claim 
and  delivery. 

Mr.  Rutherford :  Seems  to  be  a  case 
of  pay  up  or  shut  up. 

Mr.  Smith:  There  was  a  case  where 
water  was  purchased  and  the  question 
arose  whether  or  not  the  city  could  enter 
into  a  contract  whereby  payment  could 
be  made  out  of  the  fund  in  which  there 
was  no  cash  available  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made.  Installments  were 
required  at  so  much  per  year  and  the 
court  held  that  it  'could  be  taken  out  of 
the  succeeding  funds  as  they  were 
received. 

Mr.  Locke:  Do  you  not  suppose  that 
if  a  City  Council  contemplated  the  im- 
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provement  of  one  or  two  pnrts  of  a 
street  and  then  went  out  and  boTight 
rock  and  had  the  bills  come  in  foi- 
amounts  less  than  the  amount  provided 
by  law,  say  $280,  that  the  courts  would 
hold  it  an  absolute  violation  of  the  law. 

]\rr.  Smith :     I  think  it  would  be. 

^Ir.  Guerin:  We  can  incur  oliliga- 
tions  beyond  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  on  hand  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

]\rr.  Locke :  The  law  does  not  read 
that  way.  In  the  doing  of  street  work 
and  sewer  work  it  says  "machinery  and 
supplies  for  the  same  where  the  amount 
involved  is  over  $300  the  same  should 
be  done  by  contract  after  advertising 
for  bids." 

Jlr.  Greene:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it,  but  that  a  com- 
mittee may  be  empowered  to  act.  You 
can  declare  a  street  superintendent  or 
any  other  officer  and  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  .just  authorized  that  to  be  done. 

]\Ir.  Robertson :  The  superintendent 
of  the  Fire  Alarm  Bureau  was  very 
anxious  to  get  a  number  of  additional 
fire  alarm  boxes  and  apparatus  and  is- 
sued a  series  of  requisitions,  the  price 
of  the  boxes  to  be  $150  for  each  one. 
The  boxes  were  delivered  and  the  other 
apparatus  was  delivered  and  a  number 
of  these  requisitions  were  issued  on  the 
same  day.  and  when  the  matter  came  up 
the  Auditor  refused  to  audit  them  on  the 
ground  that  an  illegal  contract  had  been 
entered  into,  and  then  the  row  began. 
Other  boxes  had  been  bought  for  $65  and 
the  Council  did  not  consider  $150  a  fair 
price.  The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Com- 
pany threatened  to  begin  suit.  We  filed 
an  answer  to  the  suit;  it  was  set  for 
trial  a  number  of  times,  but  each  time 
it  has  been  continued.  There  are  a  great 
many  side  issues;  it  is  hard  to  tell  whicli 
way  the  case  will  be  decided. 

Mr.   Rutherford :     Do  vou  hold  that 


the   city   of   Los   Angeles   can   hold    the 
property  and  not  pay  the  bill? 

Mr.  Smith  :  They  are  not  only  holding 
the  property  but  they  are  using  it. 

Mr.  Robertson:  At  the  time  the  pur- 
chase was  made  the  superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  was  informed  that  they  could 
not  make  purchase  in  that  way.  A  great 
many  accusations  Avere  made  of  bribery. 
One  man  who  was  instrumental  in  sell- 
ing the  boxes  to  the  city  afterwards  be- 
came an  employee  of  the  city.  I  believe 
that  some  time  or  other  the  matter  will 
be  settled. 

Mr.  Locke :  About  the  year  1907  the 
town  of  Livermore,  in  Alameda  County, 
voted  a  bond  issue  for  a  sewer  system. 
Estimates  had  been  furnished  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  system,  but  the  engineer  who 
was  afterwards  engaged  by  the  town  of 
Livermore  to  supervise  the  construction 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
in  his  opinion  the  sewers  could  be  con- 
structed for  less  money,  and  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Municipal  Bond  Law 
of  1901  had  a  provision  in  it  authorizing 
the  doing  of  the  work  by  day  labor,  in 
his  opinion  the  work  could  be  done 
cheaper  that  way.  It  was  done  and  some 
money  was  saved  to  the  town.  An  action 
was  afterwards  brought  against  the  town 
claiming  it  had  no  authority  to  go  ahead 
and  do  the  w-ork  that  way.  The  matter 
went  into  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
case  was  decided  against  the  town,  the 
court  claiming  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bond  Law  did  not  apply,  but  that  the 
town  was  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Corpoi-ation  Bill  which 
required  advertising  and  letting  by  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Greene :  In  that  regard  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  little  pam- 
phlet. It  takes  up  all  the  cases  of  munic- 
ipal contracts  and  I  thouglit  it  would  be 
very  interesting  if  arrangements  could 
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l)t'  made  with  ^Mr.  Locke  to  have  it  pub- 
lished serially  in  Pacific  Municipalities. 

'Sir.  Locke  :  I  was  going  to  recommend 
to  the  general  body  that  the  secretary's 
ofifice  be  authorized  to  issue  a  new  book 
of  information  for  municipal  officials 
generally  to  be  distributed  free  to  the 
officials  of  cities  belonging  to  the  League, 
and  containing  the  laws  governing  cities 
of  the  sixth  class  and  fifth  class.  Also 
to  have  it  contain  approved  forms  in 
general,  including  model  specifications 
for  street  work  and  sidewalks,  sewers  and 
street  work,  laws  and  model  ordinances 
and  other  matters;  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense interest  and  value  to  city  officials. 
We  are  now  able,  in  view  of  our  excel- 
lent financial  condition,  to  get  out  a  book 
and  distribute  it  free  to  cities  l)elonging 
to  the  League.  I  suppose  that  authority 
will  be  given  to  the  secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Guerin  :  You  would  not  exclude 
cities  having  sjiecial  charters  as  it  would 
be  of  immense  value  to  them  also. 

Delegate  from  Orange :  I  want  to  say 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  City  of  Orange. 
The  City  of  Orange  has  already  paid  an 
ample  price  for  that  roller  and  there  is 
no  ciuestion  in  my  mind  but  that  it  is  a 
secondhand  roller  and  has  been  used  be- 
fore being  bought.  It  can  be  proven 
without  any  trouble.  That  is  the  reason 
we  did  not  want  to  pay  the  balance. 

]\[r.  Kirkbride:  There  is  something 
in  the  new  amendments  that  has  not  been 
brought  to  your  attention.  Sections  68 
and  72  are  not  referred  to  in  the  title 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those 
amendments  are  invalid.  They  only  re- 
late to  procedure  for  selling  of  property 
on  delinquency.  They  amended  that 
act  without  our  consent  by  taking  on 
;i  lot  of  amendinents  which  we  had  re- 
jiealed. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  J. 
W.    Coleberd   of    South    San   Francisco, 


1   address  on   the   New 
Coleberd  spoke  as  fol 


who  delivered  ; 
Weed  Law.  Slv 
lows : 

The  weed  law  provides  that  munici- 
palities may  declare  weeds,  which  bear 
seeds  of  a  wingy  or  downy  nature  or  at- 
tain such  a  large  growth  as  to  become  a 
fire  menace  when  dry,  to  be  a  public 
nuisance. 

The  act  then  sets  forth  procedure  for 
tlie  abatement  of  such  nuisance.  The 
legislative  body  are  empowered  to  pass 
a  resolution,  in  which  weeds  growing 
upon  the  sidewalk  areas  or  upon  pri- 
vate property  are  declared  to  be  a  public 
nuisance.  Details  are  given  as  to  de- 
scription of  the  property.  Any  number 
of  streets,  sidewalks  or  parcels  of  jiri- 
vate  property,  may  be  included  in  one 
resolution.  Provision  is  then  made  for 
posting  notices  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  in  front  of  the  property  af- 
fected. The  act  contains  the  form  of  the 
notice  to  be  used.  Among  other  things 
the  notice  shall  contain  the  date  on 
which  protests  may  be  made.  The  no- 
tices must  be  posted  by  the  street  super- 
intendent five  days  before  the  date  set 
for  the  hearing.  The  act  provides  that 
the  action  of  the  legislative  body  upon 
protests  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

After  the  protests  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  legislative  body  may,  by  motion 
or  resolution,  order  the  street  superin- 
tendent to  abate  the  nuisance  by  having 
the  weeds  removed,  and  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  enter 
upon  private  property.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  street  superintendent,  any 
property  owner  may  remove  the  weeds 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  street  superintendent  is  directed 
to  keep  an  itemized  account  of  the  cost 
of  removing  the  weeds  on  each  lot,  or  in 
front  thereof,  or  both.  He  must  render 
a  report  in  writing  to  the  legislative  body 
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showing  in  itemized  form  sueh  cost.  Be- 
fore this  report  is  submitted,  it  §hall  be 
posted  for  at  least  three  days  on  or  near 
the  council  chamber  door,  together  with 
a  notice  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  legislative  body. 

At  the  time  set  for  hearing  the  report 
objections  may  also  be  presented  by  any 
property  owners  liable  to  be  assessed  for 
the  work  of  abating  the  nuisance.  The 
Board  may  modify  the  report,  in  case 
they  so  desire,  after  which  they  shall 
confirm  the  report  by  motion  or  resolu- 
tion. After  the  confirmation  proceeding 
the  amounts  representing  the  cost  of 
abating  the  nuisance  upon  or  in  front  of 
each  lot  constitute  special  assessments 
and  are  liens  against  the  respective  lots. 
The  amounts  of  the  respective  assess- 
ments are  then  added  to  the  assessment 
roll  by  the  assessor  and  collected  as  other 
taxes. 

Tlie  power  to  abate  the  weed  nuisance 
is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  in- 
volved in  legislation  requiring  the  de- 
struction of  noxious  weeds,  or  weeds  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  and  likewise  to 
legislation  reciuiring  the  removal  of  snow 
and  ice  from  sidewalks.  A  different 
means  is  here  employed,  the  result  being 
generall.y  accomplished  by  a  fine. 

^>uch  legislation  has  been  generally, 
though  not  always,  sustained.  In  the 
case  of  Goddard,  Petitioner,  16  Pick 
(Mass.)  504,  an  objection  on  the  ground 
of  inequality  was  made  to  an  ordinance 
imposing  a  fine  on  owners  or  occupants 
of  land  who  fail  to  clean  snow  from  side- 
walks. To  this  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  sa.ys:  "Another 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  by-law  is  one  imposing 
a  tax  or  duty  upon  the  citizens,  and  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  constitution  in  this, 
that  it  is  partial  and  unequal  and  con- 
travenes that  fundamental  maxim  of  our 
social  system  that  all  burdens  and  taxes 


laid  on  the  people  for  the  public  good 
shall  l)e  equal.     *     *     * 

"It  is  not.  speaking  strictly,  to  cliar- 
acterize  this  city  ordinance  as  a  law 
levying  a  tax,  the  direct  and  principal 
object  of  which  is,  the  raising  of  revenue. 
It  imposes  a  duty  upon  a  large  class  of 
persons,  the  performance  of  which  re- 
cjuires  some  labor  and  expense,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  operates  as  a  law  creat- 
ing a  burden.  But  we  think  it  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  police  regulation,  re- 
quiring a  duty  to  be  performed,  highly 
salutary  and  advantageous  to  the  citi- 
zens of  a  populous  and  closely  built  city 
pnd  which  is  imposed  upon  them  because 
they  are  so  situated  as  that  they  can  most 
jjromptly  and  conveniently  perform  it, 
and  it  is  laid,  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon 
a  numerous  class,  all  those  who  are  so 
situated,  and  equally  iipon  all  who  are 
within  the  description  composing  the 
class.    *     *     * 

"In  all  these  cases  the  answer  to  the 
objection  of  partiality  and  inequality  is, 
that  the  duty  required  is  a  duty  upon 
the  person  in  respect  to  the  property 
which  he  holds,  occupies  and  enjoys,  un- 
der the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
laws,  that  operates  upon  each  and  all 
in  their  turns,  as  they  become  owners 
and  occupiers  of  such  estates,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  required  of  them,  when  they 
cease  to  be  thus  holders  and  occupiers  of 
the  estate  in  respect  to  which  the  duty 
is  required.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  a 
land  tax,  it  does  not  bear  upon  the  own- 
ers of  personal  property,  and  therefore 
does  not  bear  upon  all  citizens  alike,  but 
is  not  on  tliat  account  uneciual  or  par- 
tial,    *     ^^     *    " 

In  Carthage  v.  Frederick,  122  N.  Y. 
268.  an  ordinance  requiring  owners  of 
abutting  property  to  keep  sidewalks  ad- 
jacent to  their  property  free  from  snow 
and  ice  at  their  own  expense  was  sus- 
tained as  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
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police  power  of  the  State.  This  was  an 
aetion  to  recover  a  penalty. 

In  Reinker  v.  Fuehring.  130  Ind.  382, 
an  assessment  is  sustained  against  abut- 
ting property  for  street  sweeping. 

If  the  ease  of  Chase  v.  Kalber  is  law, 
the  procedure  to  abate  the  weed  nui- 
sance should  be  started  in  ample  time. 

ilr.  Robertson :  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  City  At- 
torneys' Section  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  excess  condemna- 
ti(in.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
calling  it  to  your  attention  and  request- 
ing that  wherever  an  opportunity  is  had 
to  give  it  an  extra  boost.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  the  same  form  and  contains 
the  same  provisions  as  the  one  at  the 
last  State  election.  Of  course  you  all 
know  the  value  of  it,  particularly  in 
large  cities.  We,  in  Los  Angeles,  are 
very  anxious  to  have  it  adopted  in  order 
to  make  much  needed  improvements. 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  PARTIAL  LIST 
OF  THE  NEWLY-ELECTED  OF- 
FICERS OF  DEPARTMENTS : 
Department  of  Atfonie^is. 

Howard  Robertson,  Asst.  City  Attorney 
of  Los  Angeles,  President. 

F.  W.  Henderson,  City  Attorney  of  ]Mer- 
ced,  Vice-President. 

Wm.   J.   Locke,   City  Attorney   of   San 
Anselmo,  Secretary. 


Department  of  Engineers,  Councihncn 
and  Street  Superintendents. 

James  E.  Sutton,  City  Engineer  of  Ala- 
meda, President. 

B.  E.  Cronkite,  City  Engineer  of  Fresno, 
Secretary. 


Department  of  Clerks,  Audifors  and  As- 
sessors. 

H.  G.  Niebling,  Clerk  of  JLirysville, 
President. 

Frank  Kasson,  Clerk  of  Palo  Alto,  Vice- 
President. 

:\Iiss  Elma  F.  Early,  Clerk  of  San  :\rateo, 
Secretary. 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

ALSO  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS  ISSUED 
UNDER  THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

"Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915" 


LUMBERMENS  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $600,000 

GILBERT  W.  SMITH,  511   Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 

Manager  San  Francisco  Office  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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j  ;.  What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing  /. 


Alameda  is  planning  to  do  a  lot  of  street 
work   in   the  near  future. 

Amador  will  receive  bids  October  1  for  a 
five-ton  auto  truck  to  be  used  by  the  county. 
Arcadia    engineer   was   instructed    to   pre- 
sent to  board  alternative  plans  for  a  power 
i  and   pumping  plant. 

!  Burbank  will  hold  a  bond  election  October 
l  1  to  vote  $30,000  bonds  for  an  electric  light 
I  plant;  $12,S00  bonds  for  fire  apparatus  and 
!  $12,800  bonds  for  a  city  hall. 

Corcoran  people  have  asked  the  super- 
,  visors  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
j  the  Tule  River. 

i      Covina  citizens  are  agitating  a  municipal 
water  system. 

Dunsmuir  is  talking  of  establishing  a  sani- 
tary sewer  system. 

Eagle  Rock  has  passed  resolution  of  in- 
tention for  the  improvement  of  a  portion  of 
Peyton  Avenue  by  paving  and  the  construc- 
tion of  cement  curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks. 
El  Monte  has  passed  resolution  of  inten- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  a  portion  of 
Tyler  Street  by  asphalt  paving,  construction 
of  curbs,  gutters,  cement  sidewalks  and  cor- 
rugated iron  pipe  culverts. 

Fresno  received  bids  September  20  for 
erection  of  a  municipal  convention  hall. 
Mayor  Snow  has  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  more  street  signs.  On  October  4  bids 
will  be  received  for  4000  feet  of  fire  hose. 

Grass  Valley  has  ordered  the  construction 
of  cement  sidewalks  on  a  number  of  streets. 
Plans  have  been  adopted  for  a  Carnegie 
library. 

Hanford  has  voted  $8,000  for  purpose  of  in- 
stalling a  new  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tem in  the  Central  School.  Residents  of 
lltb  Street  have  petitioned  the  board  to 
have  cement  sidewalks  constructed  thereon. 
Hayward  has  passed  resolution  for  the 
paving  of  several  streets  and  construction  of 
sewers  therein.  The  supervisors  will  con- 
struct a  modern  $15,000  bridge  within  the 
municipality. 

Hillsborough  received  bids  September  27 
for  grading  and  resurfacing  several  streets. 
Bids  were  received  on  September  7  for  con- 


structing a  sewer  along  Hillsl)orough  boule- 
vard. 

Hoquiam  (Wash.)  has  passed  resolution 
of  intention  for  the  paving  of  Sampson  Ave- 
nue. 

Huntington  Park  citizens  are  talking  of 
street  improvements;  also  the  garbage  ques- 
tion is  being  given  some  consideration. 

Kennett  has  voted  $5,000  bonds  to  help 
Shasta  County  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Sacramento  River. 

Lindsay  has  decided  to  do  more  street 
paving. 

Los  Bancs  is  in  favor  of  building  a  new 
grammar  school. 

Martinez  will  hold  a  $15,000  bond  election 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  park  site. 

Modesto  business  men  are  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  swimming  pool. 

Monrovia  will  probably  hold  a  $20,000  bond 
election  in  the  near  future  to  build  a  muni- 
cipal bath  and  pool.  The  citizens  have  taken 
up  tree  planting. 

Newman  is  contemplating  the  improve- 
ment of  the  flre-fighting  equipment. 

Oroville  received  bids  September  7  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hall  of  records. 

Pasadena  received  bids  September  27  for 
one  vacuum  street  cleaner. 

Placerville  will  receive  bids  October  4  for 
100  feet  of  fire  hose. 

Point  Arena  is  contemplating  the  installa- 
tion of  a  sewer  on  upper  Main   Street. 

Pomona  is  talking  of  a  bond  issue  for  $50,- 
000  for  street  and  park  improvements. 

Red  Bluff  will  hold  a  $90,000  bond  election 
October  19,  for  the  construction  of  a  school 
house. 

Redondo  Beach  is  in  the  market  for  a  new 
street  sweeper  roller  broom. 

Richmond  city  council  is  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  playground  for  the  city. 

San  Anselmo  has  passed  resolution  of  in- 
tention for  the  improvement  of  Willow  and 
Forest  Avenues  by  macadamizing  and  con- 
struction of  sewers  and  culverts. 

San  Bernardino  will  hold  a  bond  election 
for  a  new  city   hall  October  18. 
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San  Bruno  has  passed  resolution  of  inten- 
tion for  tiie  paving  of  several  streets. 

San  Diego  may  open  a  campaign  for  high- 
ways. 

San  Leandro  received  bids  September  20 
for  supplying  rock  and  screenings  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

San  Mateo  may  establish  a  municipal  bath. 

San  Rafael  has  voted  $3,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  water  system.  The  city  has 
taken  up  the  proposition  of  installing  a  filter- 
ing plant  for  the  baths  and  bids  will  be 
called  for  within  the  near  future.  The  city 
manager  has  been  directed  to  have  plans 
prepared  for  macadamizing  all  the  streets 
within  the  business  district. 

Santa  Ana  will  probably  install  an  orna- 
mental street  lighting  system. 

Santa  Cruz  has  passed  resolution  of  in- 
tention for  the  paving  of  several  streets. 

Sausalito  has  awarded  contract  for  the 
construction  of  about  one  mile  of  electro- 
liers. The  system  consists  of  65  one-light 
compressed  steel  standard  electroliers.  Con- 
duits have  already  been  laid. 

Sonoma  is  to  spend  $1,500  for  macadam- 
izing streets  around  the  plaza;  the  plaza 
will  also  be  improved. 

South  San  Francisco  received  bids  Sep- 
tember 7  for  improving  portion  of  Grand 
Avenue  by  paving. 

St.  Helena  has  passed  resolution  of  in- 
tention for  construction  of  a  sanitary 
sewer   along   portion    of   Allyn   Avenue. 

Stockton  received  bids  October  1  for 
sewering  several  streets. 

Sunnyvale  has  decided  to  pave  portion  of 
Murphy   Avenue. 

Tracy  is  planning  a  lot  of  street  and  side- 
walk work. 

Turlock  will  shortly  commence  work  of 
establishing  new  city  park. 

Vacaville  will  receive  bids  October  5  for 
grading,  macadamizing  and  improving  cer- 
tain streets  within  the  town.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  see  what  action  will 
be  taken  to  secure  fire  apparatus  for  which 
$6,000  was  voted. 

Venice  has  passed  resolution  for  construc- 
tion of  a  concrete  bulkhead.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived on  September  13  for  an  incinerator. 

Visalia  will  receive  bids  October  6  for  con- 
structing sanitary  sewer  extension. 

Winters  has  initiated  a  movement  to  build 
a  new  city  hall. 


Woodland  citizens  are  requesting  city  to 
put  down  first-class  pavements  on  the 
streets. 

Yuba  City.  A  steel  drawbridge  to  cost 
$75,000  will  be  constructed  across  the 
Feather  River  at  Nicolaus. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES. 

Butte  County  will  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  fourteen  small  bridges,  the  cost 
of  each  not  to  exceed  $500. 

Contra  Costa  County  is  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  Ford  automobile  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  county  hospital. 

Glenn  County  has  instructed  county  sur- 
veyor to  prepare  specifications  for  construc- 
tion of  four  bridges. 

Orange  County  may  install  a  small  electric 
lighting  system  in  the  county  park.  Bids 
were  received  September  21  for  reconstruct- 
ing and  repairing  Section  2,  Irvine  Boule- 
vard. 

Riverside  County  has  instructed  county 
surveyor  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  North  Main  Street  bridge  over  the  Santa 
Ana  River. 

Santa  Barbara  County  received  bids  Sep- 
tember 20  for  paving  about  2782  lineal  feet 
of  the  East  Boulevard  in  City  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Bids  were  received  September  7 
for  furnishing  tools,  machinery  and  appli- 
ances for  grading  and  paving  Santa  Monica 
road.  On  same  date  bids  were  received  for 
building  a  retaining  wall  and  fill  over  the 
Sisquoc  River.  On  October  4  bids  will  be 
received  for  raising  the  bridge  over  Sutton 
Slough  near  the  Town  of  Carpinteria.  Bids 
will  be  received  at  some  time  for  fencing 
State  Highway  right  of  way. 

Solano  County  and  Yolo  County  have  de- 
cided to  construct  a  bridge  jointly  over 
Putah  Creek. 

Stanislaus  County  is  talking  of  appointing 
a  committee  of  highway  commissioners  to 
plan  a  system  of  good  roads. 

Tehama  County  will  receive  bids  October 
i  for  constructing  three  low  truss  steel 
bridges.  On  same  date  bids  will  be  received 
for  constructing  a  levee. 

Ventura  County  has  voted  $1,000,000  for 
good  roads. 

Yolo  County  has  joined  with  Solano 
County  in  constructing  a  bridge  over  Putah 
Creek. 

Yuba  County  has  adopted  plans  for  a 
bridge  across  a  small  creek  near  Smarts- 
ville,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Timbuck 
bridge. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  'tis  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg'on,  Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building",  San  Prancisco,  accompanied  hy  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using".  City  attorneys  ate 
uri^ed  to  make  free  use  of  this  service. 

Fruit,  regulating  packing,  sale,  shipment  and  possession  of.    Santa  Cruz,  102-a. 

Motor  vehicles,  regulating  use  of  streets  hy  and  licensing   (amending).     San 
Diego,  102-b. 

Motor  vehicles,  regulating  use  of  streets    and    licensing     (amending).       San 
Diego,  102-c. 

Street,  providing  for  widening  of.     Sierra  Jladre,  102-d. 

License,  regulating  manner  of  issue  of   (amending).     Coeur  d'Alene,   Idaho. 
102-c. 

Permitting  Sperry  Flour  Co.  to  run  ears  on  streets.     Stockton,  lG2-f. 

Deer,  repealing  ordinance  regulating  taking  and  killing  of.     Alameda  C'ountv, 
102-g. 

Center  line  and  curb  grades,  changing  and  reestablishing.     Santa  Cruz,  108-a. 

Gasoline,    benzine,    naphtha,    regulating   the   keeping    and   storing.      City    of 
Nevada,  103-b. 

Center  line  and  curb  grades,  changing  and  reestablishing.     Santa  Cruz,  103-c. 

Oil  or  grease,  preventing  the  dripping  of  on  asphalt  pavements.     Los  Gatos, 
103-d. 

Carcasses  of  dead  animals,  preventing  the  feeding  of  to  hogs,  chickens  or  ani- 
mals of  any  kind.     Orange  County,  103-f. 

Firearms,  prohibiting  discharging  of.    Riverside,  103-g. 

Street  Improvement,  etc.,  providing  for.    Berkeley,  103-h. 

Alcoholic  liquors,  prohibiting  the  delivery  of  or  soliciting  for  sale.     ^Mountain 
Vi.'w.  103-i. 

Ant  expert,  appointing  and  ajipropriating  for.    Berkeley,  lO-l-a. 

Gasoline,  i>rohibiting  storing  of.    Grass  Valley,  104-b. 

Motor  buses,  regulating  and  licensing.    Redlands,  104-c. 

Election,  special,  calling.    Glendora,  104-(1. 

Dispensary  and  clinic,  for  the  use  of  the  destitute,  authorizing  and  providing 
for.     IV-rkeley,  104-e. 

Charter  election,  special,  for  submitting  to  the  voters  the  proposition   of  the 
adoption  of.      Santa  Barbara,  105-a. 

Bathers,   regulating   clothing   to   be   worn   by    (amending).      Ilermosa   Beach, 
10r)-b. 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  granting  right  to  construct  and  maintain.     (3range 
County,  105-c. 

Sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters,  regulating  construction  of.     San  Diego.  106-b. 
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Diseases,  infectious,  contagious  and  communicable,    regulating-    the    care    of. 
Monrovia.  l(.16-d. 

Electric  wires,  apparatus  and  equipment,  providino-  regulations  for  the  instal- 
lation of.  and  establishing  the  office  of  City  Electrician.     Monrovia,  107-a. 

Plumbing  and  house  drainage,  regulating  the  construction  and  installation  of, 
and  establi.shing  the  office  of  Plumbing  Inspector,     ilonrovia.  107-b. 

Bonds,  prescribing  a  uniform  standard  as  the  basis  for   (amending).     Sacra- 
mento, 107-c. 

Right  of  way,  granting  for  street  railway  (amending).     Sacramento,  107-d. 

Gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  etc.,  regulating  the  storage  of.    Sacramento,  107-e. 

Automobiles  for  hire,  regulating  and  licensing  (amending).  Sacramento.  108-a. 

Milk  and  products  thereof,  concerning  the  keeping,  use,  sale,  manner  of  han- 
dling and  i)i-ei)aring  for  use  of  (amending).     Sacramento,  108-b. 

Baseball  and  other  athletic  games,   exempting  from  license  charge.     Sacra- 
mento. l(lS-c. 

Fire  Department  auto  whistle,  adopting  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  whistles 
similar  thereto.     Sacramento,  108-d. 

Blockading  streets  and  the  preservation  of  fire  department  property  during^ 
fires,  jiroviding  for  (amending).     Sacramento,  108-e. 

Undertaking  establishments,  regulating  the  changing  of  location  of  (amend- 
ing).    Saci'amento,  108-f. 

Automobiles  for  hire,  imposing  a  license  for  the  regulation  of.     Sacramento, 
109-a. 

Motor  vehicles  for  hire,  icizulating    and    licensing    (amending).     San    Diego, 
109-b. 

Travel  and  trafi"ic  upon  streets,  regulating  of.    San  Rafael,  109-c. 

Vehicles  for  hire,  regulating,  providing  for  liability  insurance,  permit  and  re- 
vocation, defining  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  violation  of.     Santa  Ana.  110-a. 

Plumbing  and  draining,  regulating.     San  Bruno,  110-b. 

Tunnel,  granting  right  to  con.struct.    X.  Yakima.  Wash.,  111-a. 

Confirming  assessment  roll  of  lots.     N.  Takima,  Wash.,  111-a. 

Vehicles,   lireusing   and  fixing  penalty  for  violation  of.     N.   Yakima,  Wash., 
111-a. 

Wharf  privilege,  granting.     Sacramento,  106-a. 

Gas  fitting,  use  of  gas  pipes,  heaters  and  stoves  in  buildings,  regulating.    Sac- 
ramento. l(16-c. 

Travel  and  traffic,  regulating  (amending).     Sacramento,  108-g. 

Wines,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  regulating  the  sale  of.    Sacramento.  109-d. 

Foods,  prohibiting  and  defining  the  adulteration  of  (amending).     Sacramento, 
I09-e. 

Hogs,  to  preserve  health  of.     Solano  County.  110-c. 
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Licensing:    and    re^rulating    trades,    professions,    callings,    and    occupations 
(amending).     Santa  Barbara,  110-d. 

City  Planning  Commission,  establishing.     San  Brnno,  n2-a. 

Gasoline,  benzine,  etc.,  regulating  storage  of.    Grass  Valley,  111-e. 

Dairy  products,  regulating  management  and  sale  of  (amendino. )     San  Diego, 
lll-d. 

Streets,  regulating  digging  and  excavating  of.     Santa  Cruz,  lli'-li. 

Motor  vehicles  for  hire,  regulating  and  licensing.     San  Francisco,  111-b. 

Taxes,  tixing.     Tropico,  112-c. 

Fire  district,  creating   (amending).     Burlingame,  112-d. 

Tax  upon  business,  inipnsing   (amending).     Mountain   View.  112-e. 

Bounty  for  wild  animals,  paying.     Colusa  County,  n2-f. 

Railway  crossings,  rei|uiring  observance  of  bells,  gongs  or  other  signals  placed 
at.     San  Anselmo,  113-a. 

Swine,  prohibiting  kee])ing  of.     San  Anselmo,  113-b. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

.  Seattle  Taxicab  &  Transfer  Co.  v.  City  of  Seattle,  et  al. — Under  a  muni- 
cipal ordinance  prohibiting  taxicab  drivers  from  soliciting  business  from 
passengers  at  certain  times  and  on  certain  premises,  "soliciting"  is  to  ask  for 
or  seek  to  obtain  the  right  and  privilege  of  passengers  to  transfer  such  passen- 
gers or  their  baggage  for  hire  by  actual  persuasion  or  persistent  entreaty,  and 
the  mere  presence  of  such  drivers,  whether  in  uniform  or  not,  and  whether  or 
not  accompanied  by  a  vehicle,  is  not  "soliciting,"  within  the  ordinance. — 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  150  P.  R.,  113-t. 

Norton  v.  Ransome  Crummey  Co. — A  contractor  engaged  in  repairing  a 
city  street  under  contract  with  the  municipality  is  not  liable  in  damages  for 
the  flooding  of  the  basements  of  propert.y  ad.joining  the  street  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  the  basal  rocks  and  curb  of  the  gutter,  which  thereby  permitted 
the  flood-waters  of  a  storm  to  reach  such  basements,  where  the  contract  was 
being  performed  in  a  workmanlike  manner. — California  Court  of  Appeals,  vol. 
21,  p.  322. 

Ex  parte  Luera. — A  municipal  ordinance  declaring  the  mere  possession 
of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt  or  mixed  liquors  to  be  a  misdemeanor  is  not  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  vested  in  cities  by  article  XI,  section  11,  of 
the  State  constitution.  A  city  may  by  ordinance  in  the  exercise  of  its  police 
power,  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  one  to  have  in  his  possession  intoxicating 
li((nors  with  the  intent  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  use  of  others,  or  for  his  own 
use    as   a   beverage. — California   Court    of   Appeals,    vol.    21,    p.    310. 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write  for  Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation   of  city  officials  where  advertis- 
ing for  bids  is  not  necessary. 

Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311   California  St., 
S.  F. 

Asphalt  Machinery 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brick — Paving 

California  Brick  Co.,   Phelan  Bldg.,   S.  F. 

Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean  &   Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 

Howard  Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Concrete  Water  Meter  Boxes 
Art  Concrete  Works    Pasadena,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American     Engineering     Corporation,     57 

Post  St.,  S.  F. 
S.  J.  Van  Ornum,  960  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Conduits 

Pierson,  Roeding  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  L.  A.,  Port- 
land,  Seattle. 

Curbing — Curb  Armor 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co.,  S.F.  &  L.A. 
U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  F. 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 

M.    Greenberg's    Sons,    225-227    Beale    St., 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fl ushers — Street 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,    Chicago, 

New   York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 
New    York. 

Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  P. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Lamp   Posts,   (Cement) 
American  Cement  Products  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 

Municipal   Engineers 
American     Engineering    Corporation,    Me- 
chanics  Institute  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal   Motor  Cars 
Howard    Auto    Co.,    S.    F. 

Municipal   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  P. 

Municipal   Water  Works 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  651  Howard  St.,  S.  P. 

Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pipe 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  209 
Union   League   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles. 

U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Weissbaum  Pipe  Work.s,  143  11th  St.,  S.  F. 

Playground  Apparatus 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 
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Road    Machinery 
Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rock  Crushers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co. .Crocker  BIdg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Tools 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Steel   Protected   Concrete 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co..  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.    W.   Blair,   461    Market   St.,   S.   F.;    209 

Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

S()lit  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  L  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 

Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Bu.siness 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coaat  Branches  at  PORTL.\ND,  SEATTLE, 
SPOKANE,  SAN  DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE   AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  41  li  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor  M.   V.   FULLER,  Associate  Edito 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  IS  a  book  of  1  40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  wfater  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A   Tfi? 
AmencaE 
City 

87  NASSAU  STREET  320  MARKET  STREET  327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 

New  York  City  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chicago,  111. 

In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
fin  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 

J 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 


1 
..J 


FIRE  HOSE 


The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.  \ 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 

Telephone  Kearny  4646  Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM    DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting  Procedures 

for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  697 

Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal.     ! 

i 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GErVERAL     CONTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA   CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 


The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 


Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
Mat  11th,   1891 


General  Offices:     Uth  Floor,  WHITTELL    BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.   W.   McDonald.  President  James  H.   Bishop,   Vice-President 


DURABILITY 

CAST 
IRON 

WATER 
GAS 


ECONOMY 


PIPE 


Fire  Protection 
Sewers 


Irrigation 
Culverts 


QUALITY 

3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 
Standard  and. 
High  Pressure 

POWER 
PLANTS 


Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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YOUR  street  drainage  problem  can  be  solved  just  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  this  City  Engineer 
has  solved  his.     Let  us  convince  you  by  sending  you  a  trial  order  of 

ARMCO  IRON  PART  CIRCLE  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 


California  Corrugattiici  Culvert  Co. 

411  LEROY  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  400  PARKER  ST.,  WEST  BERKELEY 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 

WATER  METER  EXHIBIT 

PALACE    OF    MACHINERY 

an  Francisco  Office  P      P      I      F 

41    New  Montgomery  St. 

Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"   when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works 

Incorporated  November  28,  1S(!S 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  Pressed  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Chimney  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  Fire 
Brick,  Conduit  Tile,  Mantel  Tile,  Acid  Wares  and  Kindred  Clay  Products 


Factory:  South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 
Yard:  I8th  and   Division  Streets,  San  Francisco 


729  MILLS  BUILDING 


Main  Office 
LEPHONE  Douglas  3011) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Robert  W    Hunt 


John  J.  Cone  Jas.    C.   Hallsted  D.  W.  McNaugher 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections.  Tests  and  Consultations 


Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

New  York  London  Chicago  PittsburK  S(.  Louis  Montreal 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles 

251   Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS,FIRE  TILE,    ^^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,  ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


m 


^ 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL. 
OFFICE 

311-317  CROCKER  BLDG..SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^ 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

LEAGUE  OF  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  MUNICIPALITIES 

OREGON  WASHINGTON  IDAHO 

THE  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  MONTANA 

AND 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 
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Eig"liteenth   Annual   Convention   of   the   Leagfue   of    California 

Municipalities — Continued 

Water  Purification  by  Iiiqxiia  Chlorine  at  Sacramento.  ..  .Dr.   Simmons 

Water  Purification  at  Pasadena .Dr.   Stanley  P.  Black 

Menace   to    Underg'rouncl   Water   Supplies   in   California 

Charles   Gilman   Hyde 

Review   of  the   Present   Stattrs    of  Sewagre   Disposal  Problems   and 

Methods Che.'itt'r  G.  Gille.spie 

Palo  Alto's  Experience  with  the  Diesel  Snglne    J.   F.  Eyxbee 

Corrugated  Metal  Culverts B.  B.  Cronkite 

Refuse    Collection    and    Disposal    for    the    City    of    lios    Ang'eles 

A,   C.   Hansen 

Street  Trees    A.  L.  Hamilton 

Municipal  Water  Supply  of  Los  Angeles William  Mulholland 

Plans  for  Malaria  Control Dr.   Geo.   E.   Ebright 

Classification   of  Streams   from  the   Standpoint   of  Sewag'e   FoUution .  . 

PlieNter   G.    Gillespie 

Joint  Health  Orgfanization  on  the  Co-operative  Plan..!!.  1 1.  Marx  Greene 

Sewerage  System  of  Los  Ang'eles W.  T.  Knowlton 

Some  Intangible  Values (^tto  Von   Geldern 

Westrumite    Pavements    Eric    AVold 

Practical  Testing  of  Asphalt  and  Road  Oil 'I".    A.   Fitch 

Source  and  Purification  of  VTater  Supply  for  P.  P.  I.  E..  .  .hZ.  C.   Eiitun 

Appellate  Court  Decides  Referend'ani  Case 

Titles  of  New  Ordinances  Received 
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ENGINEERING  *  BUILDING  *  CONTRACTING 


Publication   Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two  Dollar*  a  Year 
Single  Copy    25  Cent* 


NEW  FORMS 

To  comply  with  1915  Amend- 
ments to  1911  Act 


An  Entire   Change  of  Forms    and  Records 
under  this  Act 


If  you  are  operating  under  the  1911  Act 
and  Amendments,  you  will  need  the 
new  forms  as  there  have  been  many 
important  changes. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  THE  CORRECT 
BLANKS 

You  will  need  new  sheets  for  your  Street 
Superintendent's  record,  as  all  forms 
have  been  changed. 

Our  Publication  the  "Improvement  Act 
of  1911"  is  being  revised  by  W.  J.  Locke 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  shortly. 
This  booklet  will  contain  very  valuable 
information  and  you  will  find  it  indis- 
pensable. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MUNICIPAL  SUPPLIES 
251-259  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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QUALITY— AND— SERVICE 

YOU  GET  BOTH  IN 

BITUUITHIC 

TMs  name  stands  for  tlie  finest  monolithic  bituminous  construction  that  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  yet  devised.  BITULITHIC  represents  a  high  degree  of  "QUALITY,"  renders 
unfailing  "SEBVICS." 

We  could  build  BITU1.ITHIC    cheaper    but   we   won't. 
■We  would  build  BITULITHIC   better   but   we   can't. 
The  integrity  of  the  construction  of  BITULITHIC  and  the  satisfaction  of  municipali- 
ties which  have  used  and  are  still  using  it,  far  outweigh  the  slight  increase  in  first  cost. 


In  these  days  of  frenzied  competition  in  the  paving  field,  we  believe  this  declaration 
of  principle  is  needed.  And  our  reputation  of  many  years'  standing  in  the  street  paving 
industry  will  back  it  up. 

BITULITHIC  can  be  laid  as  satisfactorily  over  sound  macadam  foundation  as  over 
concrete  foundation. 

DO  NOT  HESITATE — Investig-ate  at  once — Specify  BITULITHIC  and  have  a  pave- 
ment which  is  "Built  up  to  a  high  standard  and  not  down  to  a  low  cost" — a  pavement  suit- 
able under  varying  climatic  conditions  and  all  kinds  of  traffic. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets — it  will  be  worth  your  while. 

WARREN   BROTHERS   COMPANY 

Executive   Offices:   Boston,   Mass. 
District  Offices: 


Bichmond,  Va. 
Virgfinia  Railway 
Power   Bldg^. 


Nashville,    Tenn. 
606   Independent  Iiife 
Bldg. 


St.    Iiouis,   Mo. 
Railway    Exchange 
Bldff. 
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LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Orranlzad  1897 


—  OFFICERS  — 


President        ....  (City  Clerk  of  San  Diego)          -           .           Allen  H.  Wright 

First  Vice-President       -           -  ^p,i^s'%TA°o?V'uMif^^oks           "           "-V^I-^-^CE  Ri;therford 

Second  Vice-President      -           -  of  Los  Angeles)                 "           ■           Lorin   A.   Haxdley 

Secretary       -      H.  A.  Mason  Executive  Secretary      -      Wm.  J.  Locke 

Secretary's  Office  and  Headquarters  of  the  League,        -        Pacific  Building,  San  Franciice 

IKFOBUATION  BUSEATJ 

The  Iieagne  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's 
Office,  a  Bureau  for  furnislungr  city  and  towTi  officials  with  information  on  municipal  affairs, 
and  loaning  copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urged  to  make  a  free  use 
of  this  Bureau,     Kindly  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  in  all  cases. 

MEMBBBSHIF 

Alameda,  Albany,  Alhambra,  Alturas,  Anaheim,  Angels,  Antioch,  Arcadia,  Areata, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Auburn,  Azusa,  Bakersfield,  Belvedere,  Benicia,  Berkeley,  Biggs,  Bishop, 
Boulder  Creek,  Burlingame,  Calexico,  Calistoga,  Chico,  Chino,  Chula  Vista,  Clovis,  Coalinga, 
Colfax,  Colton,  Colusa,  Compton,  Concord,  Corning,  Coronado,  Corona,  Covina,  Crescent  City, 
Daly  City,  Dinuba,  Dixon,  Dorris,  Dunsmuir,  Eagle  Rock,  El  Monte,  Elsinore,  Emeryville, 
Escondido,  Etna,  Eureka,  Exeter,  Fairfield,  Ferndale,  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Jones,  Fortuna, 
Fowler,  Fresno,  Fullerton,  Gilroy,  Glendale,  Glendora,  Hanford,  Hayward,  Healdsburg, 
Hemet,  Hercules,  Hermosa  Beach,  Hillsborough,  Hollister,  Holtville,  Huntington  Beach, 
Huntington  Park,  Imperial,  Inglewood,  Jackson,  Kennett,  King  City,  Kingsburg,  Lakeport, 
Larkspur,  Lemoore,  Lindsay,  Livermore,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Long  Beach,  Lordsburg,  Los  An- 
geles, Los  Banos,  Los  Gatos,  Loyalton,  Manhattan  Beach,  Maricopa,  Martinez,  Marysville, 
Merced,  Mill  Valley,  Modesto,  Monrovia,  Montague,  Monterey,  Mountain  View,  Napa,  Na- 
tional City,  Nevada  City,  Newman,  Newport  Beach,  Oakland,  Oceanside,  Ontario,  Orange, 
Oroville,  Oxnard,  Pacific  Grove,  Palo  Alto,  Pasadena,  Paso  Robles,  Petaluma,  Piedmont, 
Pinole,  Pittsburg,  Placerville,  Pleasanton,  Point  Arena,  Pomona,  Porterville,  Red  Bluff, 
Redding,  Redlands,  Redondo  Beach,  Redwood  City,  Reedley,  Rialto,  Richmond,  Rio  Vista, 
Riverside,  Roseville,  Ross,  Sacramento,  San  Anselmo,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego.  San  Fer- 
nando, San  Francisco,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  San 
Rafael,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Monica,  Santa 
Paula,  Santa  Rosa,  Sausalito,  Sebastopol,  Selma,  Sierra  Madre,  Slsson,  Sonoma,  Sonora,  South 
Pasadena,  South  San  Francisco,  St.  Helena,  Stanton,  Stockton,  Suisun,  Susanville,  Sutter 
Creek,  Sunnyvale,  Taft,  Tehachapi,  Tracy,  Tropico,  Tulare,  Turlock,  Upland,  Vacaville,  Val- 
lejo,  Ventura,  Venice,  Visalia,  Watsonville,  Watts,  Whittier,  Willits,  Winters,  Woodland.  Yreka. 
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JOINT   SESSION 

Department   of   Engineers,  Councilmen   and    Street 
Superintendents  with  the  Department  of  Health 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1915 

—  AT  THE  — 

EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION 

—  OF  THE  — 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

The  joint  session  was  called   to  order  by  have  supervision   over  the  granting  of  per- 

Dr.   W.   A.    Sawyer,   Secretary   of   the   State  mits   for   the   discharge  of   sewage   into   the 

Board  of  Health,  at  3:30  o'clock  p.  m.  waters  of  the  State,  and  also  permits  for  the 

Dr.  Sawyer:  We  regard  this  meeting  selling  of  drinking  water  to  the  people.  And 
as  of  signal  importance,  as  it  means  a  new  this  new  department,  this  new  bureau,  as  it 
era  in  the  State  along  the  lines  of  preven-  is  called,  will  determine  what  precautions 
tion,  through  sanitary  engineering,  of  water-  shall  be  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
borne  diseases.  Many  of  you  are  aware  that  Health  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  es- 
our  typhoid  rate  is  still  much  higher  than  pecially  from  water  borne  diseases,  and  in  the 
it  should  be,  and  much  higher  than  it  is  in  second  place,  from  nuisance  which  may  arise 
some  of  our  sister  States  in  the  East.  There  from  improper  disposal  of  sewage, 
is  no  reason  why  California  should  not  have  One  of  the  great  victories  for  public  health 
a  low  typhoid  rate.  Today  we  are  celebrat-  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  treat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  initiation  of  a  new  de-  ment  of  the  water  supply  in  the  City  of  Sac- 
partment  of  sanitary  engineering,  which  will  raniento,  a  city  which  is  already  reaping  the 
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rewards  of  giving  a  safe  water  supply  to  its 
people.  There  are  many  other  cities  in  our 
State  that  have  for  years  neglected  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  for  their  water  supply.  We 
will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Simmons,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the 
City  of  Sacramento,  regarding  the  measures 
which  have  been  successfully  applied  In  the 
purification  of  the  water  of  the  City  of  Sac- 
ramento. The  title  of  his  address  will  be, 
"Water  Purification  by  Liquid  Chlorine,  at 
Sacramento." 

Ladies   and   gentlemen,   Dr.   Simmons. 

WATER    PURIFICATION    BY    LIQUID 
CHLORINE  AT  SACRAMENTO 

By  Dr.  Simmons,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health  and  Safety  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
This  request  to  address  you  has  come  rafher 
as  a  surprise  to  me,  because  up  to  a  day  or 
two  ago,  I  understood  our  city  engineer  was 
to  give  you  the  information.  But  in  some 
way  that  matter  has  slipped  up,  and  I  have 
been  told  to  appear  before  you.  I  only  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  have  made  no  prepara- 
tion, and  I  can  only  tell  you  what  my  ex- 
perience has  shown  in  the  handling  of  the 
purification  of  water  in  the  Sacramento 
River  as  a  supply  for  the  City  of  Sacramento. 

We  are  in  Sacramento  confronted  with 
this  problem:  we  have  two  rivers  supplying 
us  with  water.  Their  junction  is  just  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  intake. 
One  of  them,  the  American  River,  drains  an 
area  into  which  several  cities  empty  their 
sewage,  for  instance,  Placerville,  which  is 
only  about  50  miles  away,  and  Folsom,  about 
20  miles,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
Folsom,  we  have  had  no  chance  for  a  com- 
plete purification  of  that  water. 

The  question  appeared  first  to  us  in  1912, 
and  the  query  was  how  to  deal  with  that 
water.  At  that  time  I  was  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  purification  of  water  by  the  chlorine 
method.  Then  we  had  to  deal  mostly  with 
hyper-chloride  of  soda,  a  very  expensive  and 
tedious  and  laborious  method  of  treatment  of 
water.  But  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  there 
has  appeared  a  liquid  chlorine,  and  while  I  do 
not  appear  before  you  to  further  the  interests 
of  anyone,  and  I  shall  take  no  occasion  in  my 
remarks  to  mention  any  company,  but  simply 
to  tell  you  what  the  situation  is  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  if  you  are  interested,  my  depart- 


ment will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with 
very  full  information,  regarding  the  liquid 
chlorine  system  that  we  use. 

It  consists  of  tanks  weighing  about  185 
lbs.,  each  container.  We  in  Sacramento  use 
three  tanks  for  the  intake — that  is,  there  are 
three  outlets,  and  each  of  those  tanks  is  con- 
nected with  an  outlet,  and  each  of  those 
tanks  has  a  dial  or  indicator  which  shows  us 
just  exactly  how  much  we  are  using  of  the 
liquid  chlorine.  We  have  found  by  bacterio- 
logical examinations,  that  2.4  lbs.  per  million 
gallons  is  sufficient  in  the  summer  time  to 
render  our  water  pure.  In  the  winter  time, 
when  the  banks  are  full  of  water  to  the 
levees,  and  the  summer  dirt  and  filth  which 
accumulates  on  those  banks  is  borne  down 
to  us,  it  requires  2.8  lbs.  to  accomplish  the 
same  result.  At  the  present,  as  I  say,  we  are 
using  2.4  lbs.  per  million  gallons. 

The  principle  of  operation  is  very  simple. 
The  indicator  is  set  in  place  each  day,  and 
the  water  works'  employee  goes  along  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  assures 
himself  that  the  indicators  are  keeping  an 
exact  account. 

Now,  about  the  cost.  The  cost  to  us  in  Sac- 
ramento, at  this  time  of  year,  is  17  cylinders 
each  month,  and  the  cylinders  average  about 
$5  each.  So  the  cost  in  the  summer  time 
is  about  $80,  and  in  the  winter  time  about 
$100  a  month  for  the  purification  of  our 
water. 

This  purification  does  not  mean  taking  out 
the  filth,  but  merely  a  reduction  of  the  colon 
bacilli  in  the  water.  We  are  able  to  bring 
our  mortality  down  by  this  process,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  over  a  year  ago  we 
lost  five  cases  a  month  by  typhoid  fever,  and 
since  the  installation  of  this  apparatus,  we 
never  have  had  more  than  two  in  a  month, 
and  for  the  last  two  months,  the  result  has 
been  one  case,  one  death  from  typhoid  fever 
for  that  entire  two  months.  And  that  is  a 
saving  of  an  average,  since  March  22nd, 
when  the  apparatus  was  practically  put  into 
working  operation,  of  one  death  a  month,  at 
least — from  March  22nd,  up  to  the  present 
time, — and  before  that  time  we  were  averag- 
ing at  least  three  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty  for  the  year — a  little  less  than 
three.  So  we  figure  that  our  death  rate  from 
this  cause  has  been  decreased  75  per  cent. 
For  the  year  before  the  installation  of  this 
apparatus,  there  were  256  cases  of  typhoid 
fever   that    were   actually    proven    in    Sacra- 
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mento,  and  at  present  our  number  of  cases 
has  decreased  by  73  per  cent.  If  you  put 
that  on  a  money  basis,  you  will  find  that, 
while  the  cost  of  this  apparatus  and  steriliza- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  chlorine  process  is 
practically  $3,000  a  year,  the  cost  of  sickness 
and  death  from  typhoid  fever  alone  in  Sacra- 
mento amounts  up  to  very  many  thousands. 
So  that  on  the  money  basis  alone,  we  are 
accomplishing  a  great  deal. 

I  feel  that  the  apparatus  has  been  success- 
ful from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the 
devices  of  science  which  Is  of  inestimable 
benefit  in  its  bearing  upon  the  public  health. 
I  know  of  but  three  of  these  apparatuses  in 
California,  and  one  of  them  was  installed  in 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  if  you 
are  interested,  it  will  be  very  profitable  for 
you  to  investigate  that. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Does  any  one  wish  to  discuss 
this  paper  or  question  the  speaker?  This 
method  which  he  describes  is  one  which  will 
come  more  and  more  into  use.  There  are 
other  cities  in  the  State  which  have  water 
supplies  which  are  not  entirely  safe,  and  I 
am  sure  Dr.  Simmons  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  although  I  realize  that 
he  has  covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly. 
Does  anyone  wish  any  further  information? 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Merced:  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Doctor  whether  or  not  it  leaves  any 
taste  in  the  water,  the  use  of  the  chlorine 
in  the  quantity  he  specifies? 

Dr.  Simmons:  Regarding  that  question,  we 
are  using  2.4  lbs.  to  the  million  gallons  in 
the  summer  time,  and  2.8  lbs.  in  the  winter 
time.  Our  water  supply  is  15,000,000  gallons 
daily.  I  will  say  that  if  you  run  the  quantity 
up  to  7  or  8  lbs.  there  is  a  slight  taste,  and 
with  10  lbs.  a  decided  taste.  But  we  are 
really  only  using  at)out  one-fourth  of  what 
will  give  a  decided  taste.  Perhaps  some  one 
may  say  that  out  of  a  2.4  application,  a  taste 
may  be  obtained,  but  I  think  they  are  mis- 
taken about  it,  because  the  experiments 
show  it  takes  about  10  lbs.  to  give  a  decided 
taste. 

Dr.  Davis:  The  fact  is  that  the  water  is 
never  absolutely  free  from  the  bacilli? 

Dr.  Simmons:  Yes.  We  make  a  test  twice 
a  week,  and  the  State  Bacteriologist  reports 
twice  a  week,  and  for  the  last  several  months 
in  his  report  there  has  been  no  sign  of  the 
colon  bacilli.  In  the  last  report  that  we  got, 
for  the  month  of  July,  last,  there  were  25 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported,  but  only  10 


positive  cases.  Of  those  10,  seven  were 
traced  to  out  of  town  sources,  without  any 
doubt,  and  that  left  three  cases  from  within 
Sacramento  itself.  And  as  to  those  three 
cases,  we  could  not  trace  any  of  them  to  the 
river  water  at  all — they  came  from  other 
sources. 

Dr.  Davis:  How  do  you  disseminate  the 
chlorine  in  the  water? 

Dr.  Simmons:  A  little  pipe  leading  from 
this  cylinder  goes  into  the  Intake  that  is 
some  200  feet  from  the  water  works,  and  we 
have  tested  the  water  when  it  leaves  the 
water  works  200  feet  away  and  found  it  free 
from  the  colon  bacilli  at  that  point.  So  the 
sterilization  takes  place  in  that  200  or  250 
feet.  That  little  pipe,  leading  down  from 
the  cylinder,  is  right  where  the  intake  of  the 
water  is  in  the  river,  and  in  that  section  of 
perhaps  250  feet  Into  the  water  works  and 
out  of  the  water  works,  that  water  is  steril- 
ized. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  it  is  veri- 
fied by  bacteriological  examination. 

Dr.  Evans:  Does  the  chlorine  go  out  by 
gravity,  or  is  it  forced  out  by  suction? 

Dr.  Simmons:  It  is  forced  out  by  a  little 
pump,  and  of  course,  it  runs  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  being  forced  out. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Is  there  any  further  discus- 
sion of  this  paper?  Do  you  wish  to  close 
the  discussion.  Dr.  Simmons? 

Dr.  Simmons:  I  think  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  The  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gram is  by  Dr.  Stanley  P.  Black,  Health  Offi- 
cer of  Pasadena,  and  Dr.  Black's  subject  is, 
"Water  Purification  at  Pasadena."  I  present 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Dr.  Black. 

WATER    PURIFICATION    AT    PASADENA 

By  Dr.   Stanley  P.  Black,  Health  Officer  at 

Pasadena. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Typhoid  fever,  of  course,  we  all  know,  is 
largely  a  water-borne  disease.  And  the  com- 
munication of  the  water  pollution  would  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  typhoid  in  the  city. 
In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  a  few 
cases  reported,  perhaps  40  or  50  cases  in  the 
ten  years,  but  of  those  cases  that  have  come 
to  autopsy,  not  one  of  them  has  been  typhoid. 
So  that  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is 
or  has  been  any  typhoid  originating  in  Pasa- 
dena. We  have  had  some  indicated  cases 
which  have  come  from  outside  of  the  town. 
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but    none    that   have    originated    within    the 
city. 

However,  the  water  supply  of  Pasadena 
has  been  subject  to  contamination  to  a  slight 
extent.  The  main  part  of  our  water  comes 
from  the  mountains,  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  high,  immediately  south  of  Pasa- 
dena. I  have  a  topographic  map  here  show- 
ing the  City  of  Pasadena,  and  here  are  the 
mountainous  regions  just  above  it.  I  have 
had  the  water  bearing  area  outlined  on  this 
map,  to  show  where  we  get  our  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  water  comes  from  the 
Arroyo  Seco,  just  in  this  district  here.  That 
belongs  to  the  United  States  Forest  Reserva- 
tion, and  consequently,  under  the  law,  it 
must  be  always  open  to  the  people,  and  can 
never  be  closed.  At  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
where  our  water  comes  out,  there  is  a  small 
area  here  which  is  under  private  ownership, 
not  under  the  United  States  reservation.  This 
Arroyo  Seco  Canyon  is  inhabited  largely  in 
the  summer  time  by  summer  campers.  There 
are  61  camps  on  the  United  States  Reserva- 
tion, and  33  camps  in  this  privately  owned 
area.  Those  have  the  earth  toilets,  and  on 
the  United  States  Forest  Reservation,  tlie 
Forest  Supervisor  has  co-operated  with  me  in 
protecting  the  water  supply.  All  the  toilets 
must  be  in  approved  locations,  and  I  have 
gone  over  it  several  times  with  the  Super- 
visor, and  indicated  the  locations  for  the  va- 
rious toilets.  They  are  all  back  from  the 
stream,  and  there  are  none  of  them  deep,  be- 
cause the  bed  rock  is  sometimes  very  shal- 
low, sometimes  less  than  ten  feet,  and  no 
toilets  are  allowed  on  the  United  States 
Reservation  more  than  four  feet  deep.  That 
prevents  the  direct  drainage  of  those  toilets 
into  the  bed  and  into  the  stream  below.  These 
are  all  situated  from  25  to  100  feet  above  the 
stream  below.  Nevertheless,  the  campers,  in 
passing  up  the  Arroyo,  must  cross  this 
stream  a  number  of  times,  and  very  fre- 
quently they  contaminate  the  water  wilfully. 
This  has  been  shown  a  number  of  times. 
However,  the  inspection  by  the  United  States 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, they  prevent  any  contamination. 

On  the  privately  owned  lands,  we  haven't 
the  same  supervision,  and  we  are  not  there 
to  see  that  the  toilets  are  kept  in  proper 
order.  In  the  Forest  Reservation,  the  toilets, 
besides  being  properly  placed,  must  each 
have  a  pan  of  hyper-chloride  of  lime  or 
bleaching  powder  that  is  kept  fresh  and 
sprinkled  daily  into  the  toilet.    But  that  sort 


of  supervision  does  not  apply  to  the  privately 
owned  lands,  and  consequently  there  must 
be  more  or  less  contamination  of  the  water. 
I  have  been  very  much  worried  ahout.it.  not 
from  any  past  history,  but  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  sitting  on  a  keg  of  gun-powder  which 
may  explode.  So  I  have  tried,  with  the  Com- 
mission, to  have  a  purification  plant  installed 
for  the  small  amount  of  surface  water  we 
use.  I  would  say  that  the  main  body  of 
water  which  is  used  for  drinking  purposes, 
comes  from  the  tunnels  run  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  again  the  water  seeps  into 
the  sand,  as  it  does  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  water  is  taken  ovit  below,  so  it 
is  a  filtered  water.  But  a  small  amount  is 
taken  directly  from  the  surface  and  run  di- 
rectly into  the  pipes  and  pours  directly  into 
the  houses,  without  any  storage. 

The  water  department  promised  me  two 
years  ago  to  put  in  a  hyper-chlorine  or  chlor- 
ine plant,  in  order  to  purify  the  water,  and 
render  it  free  from  the  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. There  is  no  telling  when  a  carrier  case 
of  typhoid  goes  up  that  stream,  and  the 
faeces  from  that  person  are  brought  down 
and  are  carried  directly  into  our  pipes.  After 
considerable  delay,  we  have  finally  succeeded 
in  installing  a  chlorine  plant.  We  have, 
down  just  below  the  mouth  of  this  canyon 
where  the  surface  water  comes  into  our  pipes, 
built  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  just  a 
small  building  to  house  the  thing,  and  we 
have  two  500  lb.  tanks  of  chlorine.  About 
ten  days  ago,  the  chlorine  was  turned  into 
the  water.  This  was  not  published,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  I  wanted  to  see  what  the 
effect  on  the  people  would  be.  In  Los  An- 
geles, when  the  chlorine  was  turned  into  the 
water,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  large 
amount  of  water  turned  in  which  contained 
a  great  many  algae.  These  algae  gave  a 
musty  taste  to  the  water,  and  a  great  many 
of  them,  including  Mr.  Mulholland,  the  en- 
gineer, thought  it  was  the  chlorine.  There- 
fore, he  cut  down  the  amount  of  chlorine 
until  it  was  practically  useless.  So  I  asked 
the  water  department  to  keep  this  secret. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  of  us  who  know 
that  this  chlorine  is  being  turned  into  the 
water  stream  now.  So  far,  there  has  never 
been  a  change  in  the  taste  of  the  water.  After 
it  has  been  running  a  month  or  two,  we  can 
readily  tell  the  people  that  chlorine  has  been 
used  and  they  have  not  known  the  difference, 
and  then  they  can't  have  any  objection  to 
the  chlorine  plant.     As  I  say,  this  has  been 
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installed  simply  as  a  precaution,  not  because 
we  needed  it,  but  because  we  might  need  it 
in  the  future.  It  is  far  better  to  prevent 
than  it  is  to  cure,  after  an  infection  has 
occurred.  In- this  way  I  think  that  we  can 
offset  any  danger  from  typhoid.  All  the  rest 
of  the  water  that  is  not  treated  is  entirely 
filtered,  so  I  think  we  have  absolute  pro- 
tection. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Dr.  Black's  paper  is  open 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Banks,  of  San  Diego:  May  I  ask  in 
what  proportion  the  chlorine  is  used  in  Pasa- 
dena? 

Dr.  Black:  The  amount  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  used  will  be  controlled  by  the  bac- 
teriological examination.  At  present  we  are 
using  2  lbs.  to  the  million  gallons,  but  just 
the  exact  amount  will  depend  upon  the  anal- 
ysis. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Does  any  one  else  wish  to 
discuss  this  paper  or  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jessup,  of  Berkeley:  I  would 
like  to  state  in  this  connection  that  on  next 
Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  meeting  at  which  there  will 
be  two  addresses  and  one  of  them  will  be  on 
the  water  supply  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, and  Mr.  Eaton,  who  has  charge  of  the 
experiment  station  out  at  Golden  Gate  Park, 
is  going  to  give  a  description  of  that  plant, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  worth  anybody's 
while  to  go  out  and  visit  it.  If  it  is  desired 
to  do  so,  get  on  the  Cliff  House  cars  and  get 
off  at  Forty-seventh  Street,  and  you  will 
find  a  very  complete  purification  plant,  at 
which  they  purify  about  10,500,000  gallons, 
and  that  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  in  a  small  way.  I  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  state  that  in  connection  with  this 
discussion. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
this  particular  method  of  treatment  will  take 
advantage  of  this  invitation  to  see  a  plant 
in  actual  operation.  Dr.  Black,  do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  further? 

Dr.  Black:     I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  The  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gram is  by  Professor  Charles  Oilman  Hyde, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  his  subject  is,  "The 
Pollution  of  Underground  Water  Supplies  by 
Deep  Cess-Pools." 

Dr.  Hyde:  I  propose  to  discuss  with  you 
this  afternoon,  very  briefly,  a  very  simple 
phase  of  sanitary  engineering,  but  one  which 


might  become  of  great  prominence  and  a 
great  menace  to  the  cities  of  this  coast,  and 
therefore  I  have  entitled  the  paper,  not 
exactly  as  your  chairman  has  stated  it,  or  as 
it  appears  on  the  program,  "The  Menace  to 
Underground  Water  Supplies  in  California 
Due  to  the  Pollution  of  Deep  Water-Bearing 
Strata,  by  the  Direct  Discharge  of  Sewage 
Thereinto." 

THE       MENACE       TO       UNDERGROUND 
WATER     SUPPLIES     IN    CALIFORNIA 
DUE    TO    THE    POLLUTION    OF    DEEP 
WATER-BEARING     STRATA     BY     THE 
DIRECT     DISCHARGE      OF      SEWAGE 
THEREINTO. 
By  Charles  Gilman  Hyde,  Professor  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  University  of 
California. 
A  year  ago,  at  the  Del  Monte  meeting  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  the 
writer    had    the    privilege    of    presenting    a 
paper  entitled,   "Public  and  Private  Ground 
Water   Supplies   in    California   with    Special 
Reference  to  Their  Composition  and  Hygienic 
Safety."     In  that  paper  the  following  state- 
ment was  made: 

"In  some  sections  of  this  State  a  scheme 
of  private  sewage  disposal  has  been  devel- 
oped which  augers  badly  for  the  future  of 
the  ground  waters  in  the  regions  where  such 
methods  are  employed.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton,  and  in  the  environs  of  Sacramento, 
for  instance,  it  is  understood  that  the  sewage 
from  private  residences  is  being  treated  in 
small  septic  tanks  constructed  at  a  conven- 
ient depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  from  which  the  effluent  is  being  dis- 
charged into  deep  wells,  perhaps  10  or  12 
inches  in  diameter,  sunk  to  porous  strata. 
These  wells,  it  is  understood,  are  sometimes 
as  many  as  60  feet  deep.  They  are  carried  to 
this  depth  because  the  overlying  materials 
are  tight  and  not  sufficiently  porous  to  per- 
mit of  disposal  by  ordinary  cesspools.  It 
would  seem  to  require  no  extended  comment 
to  make  apparent  the  grave  danger  which 
lurks  in  this  practice.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
to  be  recognized  that  the  septic  tanks  pro- 
vided cannot  and  will  not  remove  disease 
germs  nor  other  typical  sewage  organisms. 
These,  therefore,  must  pass  with  the  effluent 
down  into  the  subterranean  waters.  In  these, 
if  the  materials  are  sufficiently  porous,  they 
may  be  transported  through  considerable  dis- 
tances, possibly  eventually  to  enter  wells 
taking  water  from   the  same  porous   strata. 
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Even  if  the  time  element  were  sufficient  to 
insure  the  actual  destruction  of  the  patho- 
genic bacteria,  it  is  certainly  not  a  pleasing 
situation  to  realize  that  this  water  contains 
great  quantities  of  dissolved  organic  matter 
whose  origin  is  sewage." 

Since  the  Del  Monte  paper  was  written,  the 
writer's  attention  has  been  specifically  di- 
rected to  three  typically  dangerous  cases  of 
underground  water  pollution  of  the  sort  in 
question.  One  of  these  cases  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sacramento.  Another  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stockton.  The  third  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fresno.  To  this  last  case  fur- 
ther reference  will  be  made. 

In  March,  1915,  a  certain  County  Health 
Officer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  directing  its  attention  to  a  demon- 
strated contamination  of  a  certain  public 
water  supply.  The  situation  described  in  the 
letter  may  be  outlined  as  follows:  The  com- 
munity of  X  is  supplied  with  water  by  a 
certain  company.  The  supply  is  derived  from 
a  well  about  130  feet  deep,  located  one-half 
mile  distant  from  the  town  to  the  south. 
The  town  is  not  provided  with  sewers  and 
open  privy  vaults  are  in  use.  In  this  vicinity 
the  direction  of  flow  of  underground  waters 
is  from  east  to  west.  In  order  to  dispose  of 
the  sewage  from  certain  shops,  in  which 
from  25  to  50  men  are  employed,  three  wells 
or  sumps,  130  feet  deep,  were  sunk  in  the 
ground  in  a  location  about  600  feet  east  of 
the  position  of  the  water  well  in  question. 
Into  these  sumps  or  wells  sewage  has  been 
discharged  and  has  thus  been  disposed  of. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sewage  wells  and 
water  well  are  of  the  same  depth,  and  in 
this  case  unquestionably  penetrate  the  same 
formation  and  water-bearing  strata.  Prior 
to  the  sinking  of  the  sewage  sumps  or  wells 
the  water  supply  well  was  free  from  con- 
tamination, but  shortly  after  the  practice 
was  begun  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  by  de- 
livery into  the  same  water-bearing  strata  as 
are  penetrated  by  the  water  well,  B.  coli  (the 
typical  intestinal  bacterium  of  man  and  ani- 
mals) began  to  appear  in  the  water  of  the 
well.  The  County  Health  Officer,  properly 
alarmed,  asked  what  might  be  done  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  rural  population  in  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
ground  by  means  of  wells.  The  shallow  well 
has   hitherto   predominated   and   perhaps   al- 


ways will.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
underground  waters  are  inherently  safer 
from  a  bacteriological  and  hence  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint  than  are  surface  waters, 
the  fact  remains  that  many  of  them,  es- 
pecially those  found  at  comparatively  small 
depths,  are  grossly  polluted.  Our  rural  popu- 
lations cannot  tolerate  any  wholesale  pollu- 
tion of  their  water  supply.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  conservation  of  the  purity  of  such  sources 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  these  people. 

The  most  recent  statistics  for  California 
show  that  in  23S  places  listed,  126  are  sup- 
plied entirely,  and  30  in  addition  are  sup- 
plied in  part  from  the  ground,  the  remainder, 
or  82  places,  being  supplied  from  surface 
sources.  Ground  water  supplies  are  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  and  available  to  small  com- 
munities because  the  volumetric  require- 
ments of  such  communities  are  relatively 
small  and  because  no  expensive  purification 
is  required  if  the  supply  is  derived  from  a 
proper  underground  source  whose  purity  has 
been  properly  conserved.  We  may,  therefore, 
repeat  with  respect  to  communities  what  has 
just  been  said  with  reference  to  rural  popu- 
lations, namely,  that  such  populations  cannot 
tolerate  any  contamination  of  the  under- 
ground waters  from  which  their  supplies  are 
derived.  All  cases  of  contamination  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  which  is  now  organizing  a 
sanitary  engineering  department  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  already  well  established  hy- 
gienic laboratory.  These  departments  will 
be  able  to  give  serious  and  helpful  considera- 
tion to  such  problems. 

The  adequate  and  proper  disposal  of 
sewage  is  a  fundamental  duty  which  rests 
alike  on  the  isolated  rural  family  and  the 
community  which  is  provided  with  a  modern 
sewerage  system.  The  farmer  must  not  pol- 
lute his  own  or  his  neighbor's  water  supply 
through  faulty  and  unhygienic  methods  of 
disposal  of  foecal  and  other  waste  materials. 
Likewise  the  community,  whether  an  institu- 
tion, a  residential  subdivision  or  an  incorpor- 
ated town,  must  not  contaminate  its  own 
supply  nor  render  that  of  its  neighbor  un- 
suitable. These  requirements  have  especial 
force  with  reference  to  ground  waters  be- 
cause these  are  normally  presupposed  to  be 
safe  and  to  require  no  purification.  This  dis- 
cussion does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  those 
certain  surface  sources  which  are  polluted 
more  or  less  directly  by  sewage  not  merely 
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by  one  but  by  many  communities,  and  hence 
are  unfit  for  water  supply  purposes  without 
adequate  purification. 

The  dangerous  character  of  raw  sewage 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  The  human  foecal 
wastes  may  contain  the  germs  of  many 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, and  perhaps  certain  other  infections 
now  but  imperfectly  recognized  and  under- 
stood. These  germs  have  the  capacity  to 
exist  for  certain  more  or  less  brief  intervals 
of  time  under  untoward  conditions  and  for 
longer  periods  if  the  conditions  happen  to 
be  favorable.  As  a  rule  all  natural  condi- 
tions in  surface  and  underground  waters 
must  be  considered  as  relatively  unfavorable 
and  therefore  the  longevity  of  these  organ- 
isms will  usually  be  represented  by  only  a 
few  days.  The  distances  through  which  such 
germs  may  be  conveyed  by  underground 
waters  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  velocity 
of  flow  and  the  size  of  the  soil  particles.  The 
coarser  the  material  and  the  more  rapid  the 
flow  therein,  the  greater,  naturally,  becomes 
the  danger  of  sub-surface  contamination. 

Treated  sewages  are  rarely,  if  ever,  ren- 
dered wholly  free  from  pathogenic  organisms. 
Nothing  less  than  the  most  comprehensive 
of  chemical  sterilization  methods  can  give 
any  assurance  whatever  of  safety  as  far  as 
such  organisms  are  concerned.  Preparatory 
treatments  such  as  sedimentation  and  sludge 
digestion  in  Imhoff  and  Cameron-type  septic 
tanks  probably  remove  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  such  organisms. 

The  purification  of  sewage  in  the  soil  is  a 
biological-chemical-mechanical  process.  The 
suspended  matters,  including  the  bacteria, 
will,  if  the  material  is  sufficiently  fine,  be  re- 
moved from  sewage  by  mechanical  straining 
through  soils.  But  all  chemical  changes  and 
the  oxidization  of  organic  matter  must  depend 
upon  a  complex  inter-action  of  bacteria  and 
other  organisms  resident  In  the  soil  and  of 
oxygen  contained  in  and  absorbed  by  the 
soil.  The  mechanical  straining  action  may 
take  place  at  any  depth.  But  the  biological- 
chemical  activities  are  largely  limited  to  the 
uppermost  few  inches,  or  at  any  rate,  to  the 
upper  few  feet  of  the  soil.  From  these  facts 
the  Inference  must  be  clear  that  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  purify  sewage  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  introduced  into  the  soil 
as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  For  this 
reason,  broad  irrigation  or  "sewage  farm- 
ing,"  as   it  is   sometimes  called,   represents, 


when  available  and  properly  conducted,  the 
most  eificient  method  of  sewage  purification. 
Intermittent  treatment  through  sand  filter 
beds  represents  another  extremely  efficient 
process  under  those  conditions  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  Sub-surface  irrigation  through 
tile  pipes,  laid  in  porous  material  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  a  third  extremely 
effective  method  of  sewage  disposal,  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  bio-chemical  purifi- 
cation. 

In  rural  homes  where  the  water  supply  has 
been  introduced  and  this  has  been  followed 
by  the  installation  of  toilets,  baths,  lava- 
tories, and  other  so-called  modern  conveni- 
ences, the  disposal  of  sewage  becomes  a  most 
important  and  oftentimes  difficult  duty.  This 
disposal  must  be  accomplished  without  pol- 
luting the  underground  water  of  the  vicinity. 
Two  fundamental  requirements  must  here  be 
met:  (1)  The  sewage  must  be  conveyed  to 
a  point  distant  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
well  and  down  stream,  that  is,  below  or  be- 
yond the  well  in  the  direction  of  travel  of  the 
ground  water;  (2)  It  should  be  discharged, 
into  the  soil  as  close  to  the  surface  as  pos- 
sible. 

Where  reasonably  porous  surface  materials 
are  to  be  found,  some  form  of  leaching  cess 
■pool  or  septic  tank  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  type  of  Installation.  The 
tank  may  be  built  of  redwood,  or  concrete, 
preferably  the  latter,  and  should  be  tight.  In 
moderately  porous  materials  it  should  be 
built  upon  and  surrounded  with,  screened 
gravel  at  least  12  inches  thick,  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  bottom  and  side  walls 
of  the  tank.  In  more  open  soils  the  gravel 
layers  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  tank  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  sand  body  around  the 
sides  of  the  tank  need  be  carried  only  per- 
haps three  or  four  feet  below  the  water  level 
in  the  tank.  In  still  more  porous  materials, 
such  as  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  provide  any  specially 
screened  materials  around  the  tank.  The 
water  depth  of  the  tank  should  never  be  less 
than  4  ft.  and  better  5  or  6  ft.,  and  the 
length  of  the  tank  should  be  three  or  four 
times  the  breadth.  The  sewage  should  be 
thoroughly  diffused  through  the  tank  and 
the  scum  should  be  retained  and  prevented 
from  passing  through  the  effluent  pipes  by 
means  of  proper  baffles.  The  effluent  pipes 
should  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  the  sur- 
rounding porous  materials  at  the  elevation 
of   the    normal    water   surface    in   the   tank 
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through  numerous  openings  of  such  size  that 
they  will  not  readily  become  clogged. 

Where  the  soils  are  so  tight  that  the  area 
of  absorption  and  percolation  provided  with 
the  type  of  construction  above  described  will 
be  insufficient,  the  sewage  may  be  disposed 
of  through  lines  of  agricultural  tile  drains 
laid  with  open  joints,  in  trenches  from  12 
inches  to  18  inches  deep,  filled  with  gravel. 
The  gravel  particles  immediately  surround- 
ing the  pipe  should  be  of  such  size  that  they 
will  not  enter  the  joints  and  clog  the  lines. 
Wherever  the  slope  of  the  surface  will  permit 
these  lines  of  tile  should  be  dosed  intermit- 
tently by  means  of  an  automatic  syphon  in  a 
suitable  chamber  constructed  at  the  outlet 
end  of  the  cesspool  or  tank.  The  capacity  of 
the  syphon  chamber  should  be  from  two  to 
three  times  the  internal  capacity  of  the  tiles, 
depending  upon  conditions.  It  is  a  good  idea, 
whenever  possible,  to  employ  two  or  three 
systems  of  tile  lines  dosed  week  by  week  in 
rotation,  thus  allowing  one  or  more  systems 
to  rest  while  one  is  in  service.  It  is  to  be 
recognized  that  in  our  flat  valleys  the  auto- 
matic dosing  with  syphon  of  the  type  in  ques- 
tion is  quite  impossible  because  of  the  great 
depth  to  which  the  sub-surface  irrigation 
lines  would  require  to  be  laid. 

On  isolated  farms,  where  plenty  of  land  is 
available  with  sufficient  fall,  the  disposal  of 
the  small  amount  of  sewage  ordinarily  con- 
tributed by  households  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  irrigation,  if  desired. 

All  institutional  and  community  sewage 
treatment  plants  whose  effluents  are  not  to 
be  disposed  of  by  dilution  in  water  courses, 
should  be  most  carefully  considered  by  an 
experienced  engineer  and  the  scheme  of  dis- 
posal which  is  selected  should  be  one  which 
will  protect  the  underground  water  of  the 
region,  if  utilized,  or  likely  to  be  utilized  as 
a  source  of  domestic  water  supply.  The  gen- 
eral principle  should  be  invoked  that  the 
sewage  should  be  distributed  over  the  soil  as 
close  to  the  surface  as  possible.  Broad  irri- 
gation and  intermittent  sand  filtration,  or 
sprinkling  filtration  and  contact  bed  treat- 
ment, coupled  with  chlorination,  are  avail- 
able methods  of  disposal  for  specific  cases. 
In  no  event  should  such  sewage,  whether 
raw  or  treated,  be  disposed  of  in  such  fashion 
that  it  will  enter  the  ground  water  of  the 
region  In  an  unpurified  condition  and  thus 
become  a  menace  to  the  health  of  those  who 
perforce  must  derive  their  water  supplies 
from  such  a  source. 


This  matter  was  discussed  at  length  in  the 
writer's  paper  referred  to  above,  presented 
to  the  Del  Monte  meeting  of  the  League.  The 
whole  subject  is  one  which  is  involved  and 
requires  most  careful  consideration.  Ob- 
viously the  greater  the  distance  between  any 
possible  source  of  pollution  and  the  source 
of  the  water  supply,  the  better.  In  all  cases 
of  doubt,  with  existing  plants,  bacteriological 
analyses  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  dangerous  bacteria  may  be 
present  in  the  water  supply,  and  if  so,  to 
demonstrate  the  source  of  the  pollution  and 
the  best  means  of  permanent  removal.  Where 
sewage  disposal  works  are  projected  in  the 
vicinity  of  ground  water  supplies,  or  vice 
versa,  the  condition  should  be  very  carefully 
examined,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  conserve  the  hygienic  quality  of  the 
underground  water. 

I  might  say  that  this  problem  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  for  rural  residences  is  one 
of  the  pronounced  problems  of  our  people  in 
California.  There  isn't  a  week  that  passes 
that  I  do  not  receive  letters  from  all  over 
the  State,  from  farmers  particularly,  stating 
that  they  are  building  a  house  in  this  jilace 
or  that,  and  wanting  to  know  how  they  shall 
dispose  of  the  sewage.  And  we  have  pre- 
pared a  little  blue  print  which  shows  the 
method  of  construction  of  a  leaching  cess 
pool,  practically  the  type  I  have  described, 
and  that  has  been  installed  in  many  places  in 
this  State,  and  so  far  we  haven't  heard  of 
any  complaints  of  their  failure  to  operate. 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  place  this  in  the 
hands  of  any  of  our  Health  Officers  who  are 
contemplating  action  in  this  direction,  I 
have  brought  to  the  room  here  today  some 
drawings  which  show  that  type  of  tank  for 
rural  residences,  and  also  some  typical  in- 
stallations for  larger  institutions  which  are 
often  troubled  with  this  problem  of  sewage 
disposal. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Professor  Hyde's  paper  is 
open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Simmons:  I  would  like  to  ask  Pro- 
fessor Hyde  whether  this  case  that  he  men- 
tions as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento 
is  within  the  Sacramento  city  limits  or  out- 
side of  it. 

Professor  Hyde:  It  is  just  outside  of  the 
limits. 

Dr.  Simmons:     I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Is  there  anything  further  to 
be  said  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper? 

Dr.   Simmons:      I  want  to  testify  here  to 
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the  fact  that  Professor  Hyde  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Sacramento  to  the  selection  of  our  chlorine 
plant,  and  I  want  to  testify,  too,  to  his  good 
judgment  in  that  connection. 

Professor  Hyde:  I  thank  Dr.  Simmons 
very  much. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  Do  you  wish  to  close  the 
discussion.  Professor? 

Professor  Hyde:  I  think  I  haven't  any- 
thing further  to  say,  except  to  call  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Jessup  said  in  regard  to  that 
plant  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  That  is  a  plant 
built  for  ten  months'  operation,  and  it  had 
to  be  built  just  as  cheaply  as  could  be,  and 
yet  well  enough  so  as  to  go  through  with 
all  the  formalities  of  treating  the  water  effec- 
tively. It  combines  all  the  elements  of  a 
rapid  sand  filter  with  a  chlorination  plant 
such  as  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Simmons, 
representing  Sacramento,  and  by  Dr.  Black, 
representing  Pasadena,  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  epitomizes  the  rapid  sand  filter  plant 
and  this  chlorination  plant,  it  seems  to  me 
you  ought  to  accept  Mr.  Jessup's  suggestion 
and  visit  it,  and  also  hear  the  descriptive 
paper  of  it  by  Mr.  Eaton,  who  is  more  famil- 
iar with  it  than  any  one  else. 

Dr.  Sawyer:  We  will  now  listen  to  a 
papei-  on  the  subject  of  sewage  disposal,  by 
Mr.  Chester  G.  Gillespie,  Chief  Engineer  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie to  you  as  he  is  a  newly  appointed  offi- 
cial under  an  enactment  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture which  will  enable  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  make  effective  certain  laws  regard- 
ing supervision  of  water  supplies  and  sewage 
disposal. 

A   REVIEW   OF   THE    PRESENT    STATUS 

OF    SEWAGE    DISPOSAL    PROBLEMS 

AND   METHODS. 

By    Chester    G.    Gillespie,    California    State 

Board  of  Health. 

Gentlemen :      With   your   kind    permission 

the  original  title  of  this  paper  programmed 

as  "Sewage  Disposal  for  Interior  Towns"  will 

be   changed    to    permit   of   a   review   of   the 

status  of  sewage  disposal  which  in  this  State 

is  now  becoming  quite  definitely  crystallized. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  by  all 

towns  of  this  State  and  especially  the  smaller 

Interior    towns    in    replacing   the    old    privy 

and    leaching   cesspool    system    of    disposing 

of   domestic   wastes  with   the   more   modern 


community  water  carriage,  sanitary,  sewer 
systems.  In  general,  such  projects  have  been 
installed  conforming  with  some  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  collection  and  occasionally  with 
an  intention  of  present  or  early  addition  of 
sewage  treatment  works.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  with  few  exceptions  every 
design  of  collection  works  will  ultimately 
require  the  installation  of  some  more  or  less 
elaborate  sewage  treatment  works.  This 
need  should  be  anticipated  for  if  some  provi- 
sion is  not  made  for  future  treatment,  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  accomplish  It  at 
the  later  time  may  be  needlessly  great  and 
the  design  unsatisfactory. 

The  treatment  works  which  are  now  in 
existence  are  too  often  poor  advertisements 
for  the  works  themselves,  the  town  that 
built  them,  or  for  their  designers.  A  study 
of  the  failures  of  the  past  would  be  illumin- 
ating in  itself.  This  paper,  however,  will 
be  confined  to  a  general  review  of  the  science 
as  it  stands  at  this  time,  touching  on  pur- 
poses, processes  and  scope. 

Sewage  disposal  had  for  its  primary  pur- 
pose the  prevention  of  offense  to  sight, 
smell  and  sentiment.  This  purpose  is  still 
the  objective  which  most  easily  convinces 
communities  of  their  need  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  The  protection  of  water  sup- 
plies, surface  and  underground,  even  where 
such  nuisances  do  not  exist,  from  disease 
bacteria  accompanying  sewage,  is  becoming 
acutely  recognized  as  ample  justification  for 
sewage  treatment  works.  These  two  broad 
purposes  underlie  all  sewage  disposal  prob- 
lems. There  is  advancement  in  our  stand- 
ards of  both.  Local  nuisances,  once  unno- 
ticed, are  no  longer  tolerable  and  gross  viola- 
tion of  stream  purity  on  the  one  hand  or 
extravagant  expenditure  for  inefficient 
stream  protection  on  the  other,  are  less  com- 
mon as  our  understanding  of  these  matters 
gradually  proceeds  from  chaotic  to  a  more 
sane  and  economic  basis.  The  unwarranted 
and  fictitious  sense  of  safety  attached  to 
many  devices  and  undertakings  because  of 
lack  of  intimate  understanding  of  their  pur- 
pose or  scope  is  gradually  disappearing.  We 
know  that  streams  may  be  polluted  by  sew- 
age effluents,  that  some  streams  are  hope- 
lessly polluted  and  others  must  be  religiously 
conserved  for  domestic  water  supply  for  the 
community  or  individual  rural  household. 

What  constitutes  local  nuisance  is  fairly 
well  appreciated.  The  actual  agents  may  not 
be  so  clearly  recognized.     They  are,  briefly: 
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(1)  Floating  solids  which  brand  a  stream  as 
a  sewer.  (2)  Sludge  banks  on  a  stream,  or 
sludge  accumulations  on  land.  The  offense 
is  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  sense  of  smell 
on  account  of  decomix)sition  of  the  organic 
part  of  the  sludge.  Sludge  banks  in  streams 
can  often  be  eliminated  by  extending  the 
outfall  into  the  current  of  the  stream.  (3) 
Depletion  of  oxygen  in  the  stream,  if  this 
is  the  manner  of  disposal,  or  in  the  liquid 
of  the  sewage  if  disposal  is  on  land.  In 
either  case  odors  result. 

The  status  and  recognition  which  attaches 
to  treatment  processes  has  also  undergone  a 
healthy  change.  There  is,  however,  still 
room  for  study  that  will  advance  the  science. 
Advocates  of  purely  physical,  or  purely 
chemical,  or  purely  biological  agencies  in 
sewage  transformation  are  giving  way  to 
the  saner  conviction  that  no  single  agency 
is  active  in  its  purification.  The  field  of  use- 
fulness and  limitations  of  individual  pro- 
cesses are  being  better  appreciated.  The  net 
result  is  that  we  may  hope  for  less  failures 
in  sewage  treatment  works  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

There  are  available  as  the  important 
treatment  processes  of  the  present  day  the 
following  methods:  (1)  Coarse  screening 
through  bar  screens  to  remove  sticks,  rags, 
etc.,  injurious  to  pumps.  (2)  Fine  screens, 
either  slotted  or  mesh,  with  about  1/30-in. 
opening,  for  clarification  purposes.  (3)  Sed- 
imentation or  tankage  treatment,  preferably 
in  the  two-story  tanks  of  the  Imhoff  type  for 
clarification  and  for  preparing  sewage  for 
oxidation  treatment.  (4)  Oxidation  pro- 
cesses, including  dispersion  in  water,  broad 
irrigation,  sub-surface  irrigation,  intermit- 
tent sand  filtration,  contact  beds,  and  finally 
sprinkling  filters,  as  the  most  compact 
method.  (5)  Disinfection,  using  liquid 
chlorine  or  bleaching  powder.  Varying  con- 
ditions require  one  or  more  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  different  combinations.  The  en- 
gineer particularly  is  responsible  for  famil- 
iarity with  these  processes,  their  action,  de- 
tails of  design,  and  possibilities,  and  for 
recognizing  and  taking  advantage  of  local 
conditions  and  requirements  in  selecting  the 
best  type  of  plan,  location  and  arrangement 
of  parts.  When  the  plant  is  in  service  he 
should  be  responsible  for  its  intelligent  and 
faithful  operation.  Engineers  are  not  as- 
sertive enough  in  this  responsibility. 

Coarse  screening,  as  usually  installed,  is 
intended  to  prevent  pump  clogging.     In  the 


case  of  sewage  dispersed  in  streams  used 
for  boating,  it  may  be  advisable  in  removing 
offense  by  floating  sewage  matters.  The 
construction  is  usually  a  set  of  inclined  bars 
in  a  concrete  chamber  built  in  the  line.  The 
bars  may  be  spaced  5  inches  to  6  inches  in 
the  clear,  depending  on  the  object  of  the 
screening,  and  are  cleaned  by  rakes  which 
in  larger  installations  may  be  automatically 
driven. 

The  purpose  of  finer  screens  is  the  removal 
of  the  finer  solids.  Tliey  are  clarifiers  in 
the  same  sense  as  settling  tanks,  exce))t  that 
the  solids  removed  are  by  size  rather  than 
weight  of  particle  as  in  tankage  treatment. 
The  development  of  fine  screening  is  recent 
and  will  probably  be  made  more  efficient 
and  less  costly.  It  is  a  more  compact  con- 
struction than  tankage  construction  and  is 
subject  to  no  danger  of  odors,  if  screenings 
are  properly  cared  for.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  to  be  considered  in  preference  to  the 
latter  only  where  the  works  must  be  in- 
stalled within  the  built-up  portion  of  the 
town  and  where  land  values  are  high.  These 
screens  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  effluent  is  not  as  fully 
dissolved  as  in  the  case  of  tank  treatment, 
and  hence  is  not  so  rapidly  oxidized.  They 
do  their  best  work  on  fresh,  concentrated 
sewage.  Screenings  from  both  fine  and  coarse 
screens  must  be  disposed  of  by  immediate 
incineration  or  burial,  or  perhaps  compost- 
ing if  remote  from  habitation,  on  account  of 
fermentation  and  decomposition  which  set 
in  quickly. 

Sedimentation  in  two-story  tanks  of  the 
Imhoff  type  represents  the  best  tankase 
treatment  of  the  day.  A  septic  tank  should 
be  considered  only  in  the  case  of  residential 
sewage  where  the  expense  absolutely  pre- 
cludes better  treatment,  or  where  the  effluent 
is  disposed  of  on  an  ample  acreage  of  drain- 
able  soil.  The  features  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  two-story  tanks  are  that 
sedimentation  takes  place  in  the  flowing- 
through  chamber  and  that  decomposition  of 
the  settled  sludge  takes  place  in  another  be- 
neath it,  the  two  processes  not  interfering 
with  one  another.  The  settled  solids  pass 
out  of  the  upper  compartment  through  a 
long  slot  formed  by  overlapping  the  sloping 
bottoms  of  the  compartment  so  that  gases 
of  decomposition  arising  from  the  sludge  are 
deflected  into  a  stack  intended  to  receive 
them  and  cannot  get  into  the  settling  cham- 
ber to  hinder  quiescence.  The  tanks  are  made 
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deep,  from  fourteen  to  thirty  feet,  not  only 
to  get  a  sludge  capacity  of  six  or  eight 
months,  but  to  get  a  great  depth  of  water 
over  the  sludge  in  order  to  keep  as  much  gas 
as  possible  entrained  therein  so  that  when 
digested  and  run  onto  drying  beds,  the  mass 
is  more  drainable.  Tanks  are  designed  with 
a  settling  period  of  two  to  three  hours  for 
the  day  flow  with  a  maximum  velocity  of 
two  and  one-half  feet  per  minute;  the  sludge 
(iimpartment  is  usually  designed  to  hold 
five  to  eight  cubic  feet  of  sludge  per  day 
per  thousand  population,  with  a  storage  of 
five  to  eight  months  for  digestion.  Trade 
wastes  entering  may  increase  these  figures 
considerably.  After  sludge  digestion  is  estab- 
lished, sludge  withdrawal  is  made  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  In  this  operation,  which  is 
(lone  by  merely  opening  a  valve  on  the  sludge 
line  extending  to  the  hopper-shaped  bottom 
of  the  tank,  or  by  the  use  of  a  sludge  pump 
where  fall  does  not  permit  of  gravity  dis- 
charge, it  is  necessary  to  take  pains  to  pre- 
\.  lit  the  escape  of  undigested  sludge.  The 
d.sign  should  be  such  that  the  solids  settling 
into  the  sludge  digestion  compartment  shall 
lie  distributed  quite  evenly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  latter  chamber.  The  sludge  drains 
quickly  on  small  beds  properly  underdrained 
and  becomes  spadable  and  earthy  in  a  few 
days.  It  can  then  be  used  for  filling  or  fer- 
tilizer. If  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  undigested  sludge,  there  are 
no  disease  bacteria  existing  in  it.  The  odor 
is  usually  earthy.  The  effluent  is  highly 
dangerous  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  De- 
pending on  whether  a  stable  or  sterile  efflu- 
ent is  desired,  further  treatment  is  directed 
toward  oxidation  or  disinfection  as  previously 
iiiilicated.     Many  situations  require  both. 

Oxidation  may  be  most  simply  accom- 
lilished  by  dispersion  of  the  sewage  in  a 
stream.  The  stream,  however,  should  have 
a  minimum  flow  of  about  ten  second  feet  per 
tliousand  population  tributary,  if  no  nuis- 
ance is  to  result.  Artificial  means  of  oxida- 
tion include  disposal  by  irrigation  on  recep- 
tive soil,  sub-surface  irrigation  methods,  in- 
termittent application  on  sand  beds,  inter- 
mittent application  on  contact  beds,  and 
lastly,  as  the  most  intense  process,  sprinkling 
over  the  stone  beds  of  a  sprinkling  filter.  In 
this  paper  we  cannot  more  than  mention 
most  of  these  processes  and  will  confine  our 
description  of  oxidation  processes  to  a  typi- 
cal   sprinkling   filter    installation. 

A  sprinkling  filter  installation  consists  of 


the  primary  treatment  in  two-story  settling 
tanks  to  remove  the  solids  which  clog  the 
sprinklers  and  to  better  prepare  the  sewage 
for  oxidation,  a  dosing  chamber,  the  sprin- 
kling filter  proper,  and  a  final  settling  tank  to 
remove  the  mineralized  organic  matter.  The 
total  head  required  for  all  the  works  ranges 
around  fourteen  feet.  The  sprinkling  filter 
is  a  quite  simple  construction,  consisting  of 
a  bed  of  crushed  stone,  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  uniformity  of  size.  The  stone  varies 
in  depth  from  five  to  seven  feet  and  overlies 
an  extensive  underdrain  system,  usually  half 
tile  laid  with  open  joints.  The  sewage  mains 
are  usually  imbedded  in  the  stone  with  risers 
to  spray  nozzles  spaced  from  ten  to  fourteen 
feet.  The  size  of  a  sprinkling  filter  seems 
to  be  independent  of  the  rate  of  sewage  flow 
per  capita,  but  is  related  principally  to  popu- 
lation. The  capacity  is  about  20,000  per  acre 
of  stone  surface.  In  the  best  designs  an 
auxiliary  air  supply  is  induced  into  the  bed 
of  stone  by  down-draft  tubes  connected  with 
the  underdrained  system.  In  the  case  of  the 
plant  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  this  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  ventilator  hoods  with  a  weather 
vane  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  hood  points 
toward  the  wind.  The  principles  underlying 
the  action  of  the  sprinkling  filter  installation 
are  that  the  sewage  leaving  the  sedimenta- 
tion tanks  has  an  avidity  for  oxygen  and 
quickly  devours  it  while  being  sprayed 
through  the  air  and  passing  in  a  trickling 
stream  over  the  surface  of  the  stone  in  the 
beds.  After  such  a  filter  operates  a  short 
time' organic  matter  and  zoogleal  films  from 
bacterial  life  begin  to  collect  on  the  stone 
and  act  as  a  small  oxygen  reservoir,  from 
which  the  oxygen  is  extracted  by  the  sewage 
in  contact  with  it.  Until  such  a  film  becomes 
thoroughly  oxidized  it  is  quite  gelatinous. 
When  oxidized  it  loses  its  adhesiveness  and 
with  the  first  unusual  trickling  loses  its  hold 
and  slips  downward  into  the  bed  and  finally 
into  the  effluent.  It  is  to  retain  this  matter 
that  the  final  settling  tanks  above  mentioned 
are  needed.  It  is  important  that  the  stone 
be  quite  rough  so  that  the  film  may  not  only 
have  as  much  surface  as  possible,  but  that  it 
cling  to  the  stone.  The  oxidation  of  the 
film  is  brought  about  largely  through  bac- 
terial and  biological  action.  Sprinkling  filters 
when  properly  designed  as  to  size  and  depth 
of  stone  and  various  other  minor  details,  and 
not  overloaded  and  properly  operated,  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  odor.    They  are,  however. 
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great  breeding  places  for  flies,  not  the  ordi- 
nary house  fly,  but  a  moth  fly,  and  should  not 
be  built  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  resi- 
dence. 

The  effluent  of  tanks  or  artificial  oxidizing 
processes  is  highly  dangerous,  due  to  disease 
bacteria  not  affected  by  the  processes.  For 
sterilization  of  the  sewage  hypochlorite  of 
lime  in  solution,  or  more  recently,  with 
liquid  chlorine,  is  recognized.  The  action  is 
purely  an  oxidizing  one.  The  destruction  of 
bacteria  results,  due  to  chemical  change 
which  their  bodies  undergo  in  the  presence 
of  this  liberated  oxygen.  If  the  chemical  is 
used  in  sufficient  amount,  it  affords  one 
method  of  getting  oxidation  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  amount  of  chemical  required 
greatly  exceeds  that  needed  for  sterility,  and 
this  method  of  oxidation  is,  therefore,  too 
expensive  for  anything  but  an  emergency 
measure.  The  amount  of  chemical  required 
for  disinfection  varies  with  the  degree  of 
treatment  which  the  sewage  has  had  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  elimination  of  organic 
matter.  The  sprinkling  filter  effluent  re- 
quires the  least,  about  eight  pounds  of  liquid 
chlorine  per  million  gallons  of  sewage,  while 
septic  sewage  requires  about  fifty  pounds  of 
chlorine,  or  400  pounds  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime.  Hypochlorite  of  lime  is  obnoxious  to 
operators  on  account  of  membraneous  irrita- 
tion in  the  nose  and  throat.  This  objection 
is  overcome  in  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine. 


DEPARTilEN'T     OF    ENGINEERS,    COUN- 
CILMEN  AND  STREET  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

Wednesday  morning,  September  8,  1915. 

President  J.  J.  Jessup  of  the  department 
called  the  session  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 

President  Jessup:  The  first  number  on 
the  program  this  morning  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Byxbee,  Jr.,  City  Engineer  of  Palo  Alto, 
in  which  he  discusses  their  new  electric  plant 
at  Palo  Alto,  at  which  place  they  have  re- 
cently installed  one  of  the  new  type  engines 
known  as  the  Deisel  engine.  Mr.  Byxbee 
will  now  give  us  his  paper. 

PALO   ALTO'S   EXPERIENCE-  WITH   THE 

DIESEL  ENGINE. 

By  J.   F.   Byxbee,  Jr.,  City  Engineer  of 

Palo  Alto. 
In  this  paper  the  writer  will  consider  only 
the  operation  of  the  Diesel  engine  installed 
at   Palo  Alto   as   he   is  not  well   enough   in- 


formed concerning  the  operation  of  other 
Diesel  plants  throughout  the  country  to 
make  a  general  report  which  would  be  of 
any  considerable  value. 

The  Palo  Alto  Municipal  Power  Plant  fur- 
nishes power,  light  and  heat  to  a  city  of 
some  5,500  Inhabitants,  and  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  total  of  1,480  active  commercial 
services.  It  also  furnishes  power  for  the 
Municipal  Water  Plant  and  Garbage  De- 
structor Plant. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Diesel  engine 
installation,  the  plant  consisted  of  a  steam 
electric  generating  station  of  a  total  of  4S5 
kilowatt  capacity.  There  were  four  boilers 
with  a  total  rating  of  760-horsepower,  and 
four  non-condensing  steam  engines  of  siiO- 
horsepower  direct-connected  .and  belted  to 
four  60-cycle  2-phase  alternating  current 
generators. 

The  yearly  output  of  the  station  at  pres- 
ent is  approximately  1,140,000  kilowatt  hours. 
The  average  load  factor  is  40  per  cent,  and 
the  average  peak  load  about  360  kilowatts. 
These  figures  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year  and  affect  the  economy 
of  the  station  as  it  is  now  operated  to  a 
very  considerable  degree.  The  diagram  has 
been  made  showing  the  fuel  oil  consumption 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  various  steam  en- 
gines of  the  plant  working  singly  or  together 
at  different  loads.  From  these  curves  it  is 
seen  that  the  steam  plant  is  very  inefficient 
as  far  as  fuel  oil  is  concerned,  especially  at 
low  load.  The  average  steam  plant  economy 
is  about  1.75  kilowatt  hours  per  gallon  of 
fuel  oil. 

In  1912  the  Board  of  Public  Works  deter- 
mined upon  the  purchase  of  some  new  ma- 
chinery for  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  capacity  somewhat,  and  also 
to  replace  one  steam  engine  that  was  worn 
out  and  very  uneconomical  to  operate.  The 
idea  at  that  time  was  to  put  in  a  steam 
turbine  of  about  500  kilowatt  capacity  with 
condensing  equipment,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  about  $19,000,  not  including  boiler. 
Bonds  were  issued  for  this  improvement  and 
bids  received  on  a  number  of  different  propo- 
sitions, including  gas,  steam,  Diesel  engines 
and  steam  turbines.  After  reviewing  the 
tenders  we  were  particularly  well  impressed 
with  the  gas  and  Diesel  engines,  and  finally 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  gas  engine  of  450- 
B.  H.  P.  direct  connected  to  a  generator  of 
300  K.  V.  A.  capacity.  The  steam  turbine, 
while    offering    a    considerable    increase    in 
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capacity,  did  not  appeal  to  us,  as  with  our 
existing  load  conditions  it  would  be  very- 
Inefficient  to  operate,  and  even  at  full  load 
a  turbine  of  small  capacity  is  not  an  econom- 
ical prime  mover. 

After  letting  the  contract  for  the  gas  en- 
gine, the  company  to  whom  the  award  was 
made  suffered  some  financial  reverses  and 
the   machinery   was   not   delivered. 

In  June,  1913,  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
again  received  bids  on  Diesel  engines  alone 
from  the  following  concerns: 

Koerting    Bros.    Company,    of    Germany. 

Lyons  Atlas  Company. 

Snow  Steam  Pump  Works. 

Carels  Diesel  Engine  Company,  of  Belgium. 

Before  accepting  any  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions, Mr.  Youens,  our  City  Electrician  and 
Mechanical  Engineer,  was  sent  to  a  number 
of  places  in  the  United  States  to  study  per- 
sonally the  operation  of  various  Diesel  en- 
gine plants,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gation he  recommended  the  Koerting  Diesel 
engine,  one  of  which  machines  he  observed 
in  operation  at  the  Bosch  Magneto  Works, 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  Board  of  Public 
Works  accepted  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  appointed  R.  E.  Mathot  of  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  a  consulting  engineer  and  well 
known  Diesel  engine  expert,  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  engine. 

The  engine  arrived  in  Palo  Alto  about 
August  1,  1914,  and  was  erected  on  its 
foundation,  ready  to  operate,  by  November 
1,  1914,  but  during  that  month  no  special 
effort  was  made  to  put  the  machine  in  ser- 
vice, as  it  was  subjected  most  of  the  time 
to  testing  and  adjusting.  Since  December 
1,  1914,  it  has  been  in  almost  constant  opera- 
tion, carrying  the  main  load  of  the  power 
station,  and  has  afforded  us  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study  its  characteristics. 

ECONOMICAL    SELECTION. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  to  consider 
in  the  selection  of  a  prime  mover  for  any 
particular  service,  such  as  first  cost,  fuel 
consumption,  supplies,  lubricating  oil,  water, 
repairs,  attendants,  general  reliabilit.v,  regu- 
lation, life  of  the  apparatus  and  the  kind  of 
work  it  is  to  perform.  Any  municipality 
considering  the  installation  of  an  electric 
generating  station  will  have  its  own  problems 
to  solve  regarding  the  selection  of  machin- 
ery, as  what  would  be  the  best  machine  for 
one  situation  might  possibly  be  a  losing 
proposition   for   another.     In   the   Palo   Alto 


case,  the  selection  of  the  Diesel  engine 
seemed  advisable.  The  city  required  200  to 
300  kilowatts  additional  capacity  at  the  sta- 
tion. A  200-kilowatt  machine  operating  con- 
tinuously would  have  an  average  load  factor 
of  between  50  to  60  per  cent.  If  the  addition 
consisted  of  a  Diesel  engine  the  operating 
cost  of  the  station  would  be  the  present  cost 
of  operation  plus  fixed  charges  on  the  new 
unit,  less  approximately  $6,000,  which  sum 
represents  the  saving  that  would  be  made 
in  fuel  oil  consumption  after  the  Diesel  en- 
gine was  installed.  Considering  the  fuel 
oil  economy  alone,  and  allowing  .5  per  cent 
interest  on  a  $30,000  investment,  and  5  per 
cent  depreciation  charge,  the  Diesel  engine 
would  show  a  saving  in  plant  operation  of 
approximately  $3,000  per  year,  while  a  steam 
plant  of  about  the  same  size,  with  boiler 
and  auxiliaries,  costing  say  $20,000,  and  with 
interest  and  depreciation  at  5  per  cent  each, 
would  show  a  loss  in  plant  operation  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000  a  year;  therefore,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  Diesel  engine  would 
be  the  better  purchase  even  though  the  first 
cost  is  greater.  As  the  load  at  the  station 
increases,  the  Diesel  engine  would  show  to 
even  better  advantage  than  the  above  figures 
indicate,  though  another  machine  of  that 
character  should  be  purchased  before  the 
present  steam  plant  again  assumes  a  large 
portion  of  the  load. 

EFFICIENCY. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  efficiency 
of  the  Diesel  engine  as  regards  fuel  oil  con- 
sumption. The  Palo  Alto  machine,  under 
test  with  Richmond  fuel  oil  of  17741  BTU 
low  heat  value,  gave  the  following  results: 
At  full  load— 

0.388  lbs.  per  BHP  equals  0.0492  gallons. 
At  three-quarter  load — 

0.3S5  lbs.  per  BHP  equals  0.0487  gallons. 
At  one-half  load — 

0.439  lbs.  per  BHP  equals  0.0556  gallons. 

In  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  plant  we 
find  the  machine  to  give  from  9  to  12  kilowatt 
hours  per  gallon  of  fuel  oil  at  the  switch- 
board, depending  upon  the  load  conditions 
during  the  time  the  measurements  are  taken. 
Thus  far,  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  does 
not  seem  to  have  decreased  appreciably 
through  usage,  but  I  presume  that  as  the 
parts  become  worn  there  will  be  some  losses. 

The  station  economy  in  kilowatt  hours 
output  per  gallon  of  fuel  oil,  taken  month  by 
month  since  the  Diesel  engine  was  installed, 
is  as  follows: 
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Kw.  Hrs.  per  Gal. 
Month.  of  Fuel  Oil. 

Before  installing  Diesel  engine..     1.75 

November 2.02 

December 3.39 

January    4.21 

February    3.55 

March     3.78 

April    4.08 

May    4.60 

June    5.58 

July   5.49 

August    5.10 

The  reason  that  the  station  economy  com- 
pares so  unfavorably  with  the  Diesel  engine 
economy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  or  more 
of  the  boilers  is  maintained  under  pressure 
at  all  times  in  order  to  hold  the  steam  plant 
ready  to  take  the  load  quickly  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  Diesel  engine,  and  also 
to  have  available  at  any  time  additional 
power  for  sudden  increase  in  the  load,  or 
to  furnish  steam  for  the  steam  fire  pumps: 
also  the  operation  of  the  steam  engine  for 
from  two  to  four  hours  over  the  peak  load 
each  evening  and  during  the  time  that  the 
Diesel  engine  is  laid  up  for  cleaning  and 
repairs,  cuts  down  the  station  economy  very 
materially. 

FUEL. 

The  fuel  used  is  what  is  known  as  Rich- 
mond Fuel  Oil,  the  same  as  is  burned  under 
the  boilers  of  the  steam  plant.  Its  composi- 
tion is  about  as  follows: 

Specific  gravity  at  15  deg.  C 0.95 

Baume  equivalent 15.9  degrees 

Water  and  dirt trace 

Sulphur 0.776f^r 

Fuel  value 18,000  BTU 

In  Diesel  engines  using  the  needle  type  of 
injection  valves,  it  would  be  difficult  to  use 
this  fuel  successfully,  but  with  the  injection 
valve  adopted  by  the  Koertipg  engine,  the  oil 
is  handled  quite  readily,  especially  when 
heated  to  a  point  where  it  will  flow  easily. 
In  this  injector  the  oil  is  pumped  under  low 
pressure  into  a  receptacle  behind  a  check 
valve  separating  it  from  the  cylinder.  At 
the  proper  time  high  pressure  air  is  admitted 
to  this  chamber  and  blows  the  oil  through 
the  check  valve  and  a  nozzle  on  the  end  of 
the  injector  into  the  cylinder,  where  it  is 
immediately  ignited  by  the  high  temperature 
of  the  air  compressed  in  the  cylinder. 

The  fuel  oil  tank  is  water  jacketed  for 
hot  water,  also  the  fuel  oil  pipes  leading 
from  the  tank  to  the  injectors.  The  water 
supplied  to  these  jackets  is  warm  water  taken 
from  the  cylinder  water  jackets. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  light  oil,  such  as 


Calol   fuel   oil   of  about  24.0  degrees  Baume 
when  starting  the  engine  cold. 

SUPPLIES. 

Thus  far  the  cost  for  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, such  as  packing,  waste  and  other  minor 
material  used  about  a  power  station,  has  been 
lessened  since  the  installation  of  the  Diesel 
engine.  Such  an  engine  practically  elimi- 
nates packing,  as  most  joints  are  ground 
joints,  and  there  are  no  stuffing  boxes  of 
any  considerable  size  or  importance.  There 
are  a  few  copper  asbestos  gaskets,  but  these 
are  small  and  long-lived,  so  their  cost  is 
insignificant. 

LUBRIC.\TIXG    OIL. 

The  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rod  bear- 
ings of  this  engine  are  lubricated  by  an  oil 
circulating  system,  consisting  of  a  pump, 
reservoir,  cooler  and  strainer.  The  reservoir 
was  originally  filled  with  Renown  engine 
oil,  but  is  now  being  replaced  with  oil  which 
overflows  from  the  cylinder  and  piston  lubri- 
cation, and  with  filtered  oils.  The  cam  shaft 
bearings  all  have  reservoirs  and  ring  oilers, 
and  all  gears  run  in  oil.  so  that  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  give  these  parts  any  attention. 

The  air  compressor  and  connecting  rod 
wrist  pins  and  cylinders  of  the  engine  are 
lubricated  at  present  with  what  is  known  as 
Calol  Diesel  engine  oil  and  Zerolene,  made 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  We  are  using 
an  average  of  five  gallons  per  day  of  these 
oils,  costing  35  cents  per  gallon.  The  cost 
of  lubricating  oils  required  for  the  station 
has  increased  approximately  $10  per  month 
since  Installing  the  Diesel  engine. 

We  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  secur- 
ing a  suitable  lubricant  for  the  cylinders  of 
the  Diesel  engine,  and  have  experimented 
with  a  number  of  different  makes,  but  thus 
far  have  found  the  above  mentioned  lubri- 
cants to  be  the  best,  though  they  do  not  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

WATER. 

Approximately  2,000  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  are  used  for  cooling  the  engine.  This 
figure  varies  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  load.  Waste  of  water  is  greatly  reduced 
by  the  use  of  a  small  cooling  tower. 

The  pump  for  this  circulating  water  cool- 
ing system  requires  1.66  kilowatts  or  about 
1,200  kilowatt  hours  per  month.  The  station 
now  uses  approximately  275,000  gallons  per 
month  less  for  operation  than  when  it  was 
purely  a  steam  plant.  At  12  cents  per  1,000 
gallons  water  cost,  and  allowing  1  cent  per 
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kilowatt  hour  for  current  lost  in  circulating  clean  the  pistons  of  their  machines  more 
cooling  water  system,  the  water  cost  to  sta-  often  than  about  once  a  year,  so  we  are 
tion  is  about  $21.00  less  per  month  than  somewhat  puzzled  over  the  situation.  Either 
formerly.  these  men  have  not  an  accurate  record  of 
REPAIRS.  the  operations  of  their  engines,  or  else  the 
Outside  of  cleaning  up  exhaust  valves,  design  of  their  particular  machine  is  such  as 
cylinders  and  pistons,  repairs  on  the  ma-  to  give  cleaner  operation  than  the  Palo  Alto 
chine  have  been  quite  negligible.  Up  to  the  engine  gives.  We  have  reviewed  these  mat- 
present  time  our  worst  trouble  seems  to  be  ters  with  the  factory,  but  up  to  the  present 
to  keep  the  pistons  clean  enough  to  operate  time  have  not  arrived  at  any  solution  of 
without  sticking  in  the  cylinders.  We  have  the  difficulty.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
adopted  the  practice  of  removing  and  clean-  is  fortunate  that  the  engine  is  of  the  hori- 
each  piston  once  every  four  weeks.  The  zontal  type,  which  permits  of  easy  with- 
Instructions  that  came  with  the  engine  drawal  of  the  pistons.  Four  men  can  with- 
stated  that  the  pistons  should  be  cleaned  draw,  clean  and  replace  the  four  pistons  in 
about  once  every  three  months,  depending  less  than  twelve  hours.  Our  practice  is  to 
somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  fuel  oil,  shut  the  engine  down  about  eight  hours  each 
but  our  experience  has  been  that  the  ma-  week  to  clean  one  piston  and  two  exhaust 
chine  would  not  run  that  long  without  clean-  valves  and  do  such  other  work  as  may  seem 
ing.  I  have  often  heard  Diesel  engine  necessary.  Besides  this  work  the  record 
operators  and  salesmen  say  that  they  do  not  for  repairs  is  as  follows: 

Hours  out  of 

Time.                               Service.  Trouble. 

December  2  3         Injection  valve  stuck. 

December  7,  8,  9 72        Broken  gear  in  lubricating  pump: 

December   11,    12 28         Changing  air  inlet  to  air  compressor. 

December    19,    20 24         Piston  No.  2  stuck.     Taken  out  and  cleaned. 

December  21   18         High  pressure  piston  rings  of  air  compressor  worn  out. 

January   4   20         Piston  No.  4  stuck;  engine  cleaned. 

February    24    .9         False  head  of  No.  3  piston  renewed. 

March   27   3         Broken  valve  in  low  stage  of  air  compressor. 

Mav  3  8         Lubricating  oil  pipe  stopped  up. 

July   18,  19,  20,   21 96         Piston  No.  3  stuck.     Engine  cleaned. 

August   16   3        Valve  in  high  stage  of  air  compressor  stuck. 

No  particular  trouble  has  been  experienced  attendantk. 

with    the    high    pressure    air    system.      The  The   operating   force   at   the   plant   is   the 

valves,    fittings,    piping   and   air   compressor  same   as   before    the   Diesel    engine   was    in- 

seem    to    be    very    capable  •  of    withstanding  stalled.    The  steam  engineers  apparently  had 

high    pressures.     The    injection    pressure    is  no   difficulty   in   handling  this  new   type   of 

often  maintained  at  1,050  pounds  per  square  machine,     even     though     their     instructions 

inch,    though    at    low    loads    it    is    generally  were    very   meagre.     The   erecting   engineer 

reduced   to   900   pounds   per  square   inch.  could    only    speak   English,    which    language 

No  soot   has   accumulated   in   the   mufflers  was  not  understood  by  those  operating  the 

or  exhaust  pipes.  station. 

From   December   1,    1914,   to   September   1,  The    Diesel    engine    in   operation    requires 

1915,   the   engine  has   operated   5,980   hours,  closer  attention  than  a  steam  engine,  and  I 

or   91    per   cent   of   the   total    time.     Of   the  am  of  the  opinion  that  while  no  firemen  are 

time  the  machine  was  shut  down,  312  hours  needed  for  such  a  plant,  their  expense  would 

were  for  the   regular  cleaning   periods,   and  not   be   eliminated,   as   without   doubt   extra 

284    hours    for    repairs    and     extraordinary  attendants  would  be  required  in  large  Diesel 

cleaning.  installations. 

REGULATIO.N. 

The   regulation   of  the  Diesel  engine  gen-  general  reliability. 

erator  set  under  ordinary  load  conditions  is  From   our   experience  we   would   say   that 

very   satisfactory,   even   better   than   that   of  the  Diesel  engine  plant  is  not  as  reliable  as 

the  steam  engines  of  the  station.     We  have  the   steam   engine   plant,   though   in   case   of 

not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  operating  the  break-downs   it   is   possible   to   start   up   an- 

Diesel  engine  generator  in  parallel  with  any  other  Diesel  engine  and  take  the  load  very 

or  all  of  the  other  steam-driven  generators,  much   quii:"'er   than   it   is   to   start   a   steam 
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engine,  especially  where  any  additional  heat- 
ing up  of  boilers  is  required.  The  Palo  Alto 
machine  is  started  and  the  load  taken  on 
ordinarily  in  three  minutes.  Since  operating 
this  engine  it  has  stopped  on  five  different 
occasions  so  suddenly  as  not  to  give  suffi- 
cient time  to  transfer  the  load  to  some  other 
machine.  On  three  occasions  this  sudden 
stoppage  was  due  to  the  sticking  of  the 
pistons,  once  through  the  sticking  of  the 
Injection  valve,  which  let  the  high  pressure 
air  out  of  the  tanks,  and  once  because  of 
the  sticking  of  a  valve  in  the  air  compressor. 

During  the  first  few  months  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  through  the  sticking 
of  the  exhaust  valves,  which  would  tempo- 
rarily incapacitate  one  cylinder,  but  this 
trouble  did  not  interfere  with  the  engine 
carrying  the  load,  for  it  would  manage  to 
limp  along  on  the  other  three  cylinders  until 
the  valve  was  loosened,  which  operation 
would  take  perhaps  several  minutes.  The 
valve  stems  seem  to  have  been  fitted  too 
tight  in  their  sockets. 

The  Diesel  engine  does  not  act  as  well  as 
the  steam  engine  when  frequent  "shorts" 
occur  on  the  line,  which  cause  the  load  to 
be  suddenly  released  or  put  on.  It  smokes 
considerably  at  such  times  and  seems  to 
regulate  so  poorly  that  the  operators  prefer 
to  cut  the  engine  out  and  use  the  steam 
plant.  We  were  troubled  twice  this  last 
winter  that  way  for  a  few  hours,  but  pre- 
sume that  if  there  had  been  no  other  ma- 
chine available  we  could  have  gotten  through 
with  the  Diesel,  but  as  it  was,  the  engineers 
thought  it  safer  to  leave  it  alone  while  it 
was  acting  in  this  rather  cranky  manner. 

LIFE. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  machine  should  last 
twenty  years  if  it  is  given  good  attention. 
Thus  far  we  have  found  no  part  of  the 
engine  which  has  indications  of  being  funda- 
mentally weak.  The  design  is  very  liberal 
and  all  parts  run  smoothly.  There  will  be 
replacement  of  parts  and  cylinder  liners  re- 
quired, but  from  the  present  indications  this 
work  will  not  have  to  be  done  often,  so  the 
repair  expense  should  not  be  heavy  even 
after  a  long  period  of  use. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  general  statements: 

1.  The  Diesel  engine  as  now  developed  is 
a  reasonably  dependable  and  economical 
prime  mover. 

2.  The    European    machines,    at    least    at 


the  time  we  received  bids,  were  better  than 
the  American  products,  though  with  the 
more  general  manufacture  of  this  type  of 
engine  in  the  United  States,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  American  makes  should  not  ulti- 
mately excel.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  American  machine  at 
this  time,  as  some  companies  do  not  seem 
to  possess  safe  engineering  principles  and 
will  guarantee  almost  anything  in  order  to 
sell  their  product. 

3.  Due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  small  or 
moderate  sized  steam  engines  and  turbines, 
they  cannot  even  be  classed  as  competitors 
of  the  Diesel  engine  where  fuel  oil  is  used 
and  where  load  factors  are  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  seriously  consider  fuel  economy. 

Nearly  all  steam  electric  generating  sta- 
tions in  this  State  giving  a  24-hour  service 
would  save  some  50  per  cent  of  their  fuel 
oil  if  a  Diesel  engine  of  sufficient  size  to 
carry  practically  all  of  the  off-peak  load  were 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  steam  plant. 
In  dollars  and  cents  the  saving  would  be 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  their  present 
cost  of  fuel  oil  after  making  the  proper  in- 
terest and  depreciation  allowance  on  the 
Diesel  engine  installation.  This  matter  is 
a  serious  one  and  deserves  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Any  machine  that  will  eliminate 
waste  of  oil  and  thus  tend  to  conserve  the 
petroleums  of  this  State,  and  at  the  same 
time  operate  with  reasonable  reliability,  such 
as  the  Diesel  engine  will,  should  certainly  be 
received  with  favor. 

President  Jessiij):  This  paper  is  now  be- 
fore you  for  discussion,  and  the  way  is  open 
for  any  question  concerning  the  operation  of 
this  plant. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Polk,  City  Engineer,  Chico:  Do 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Byxbee's  paper  that 
the  Deisel  engine  is  not  as  economical  as 
a  steam  plant  under  the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  Oh,  yes;  it  is  much  more 
economical. 

Mr.  Polk:  I  did  not  quite  understand  that, 
owing  to  the  bad  acoustics  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Frates  of  Modesto:  Have  you  reduced 
the  cost  for  generating  down  to  cost  per 
kilowatt  hour? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  We  have  that  in  our  monthly 
report.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand  what  it 
is.  But  the  actual  fuel  cost  of  operating  the 
Deisel  engine  is  about  two  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour,  and  to  that  we  have  to  add  interest 
and  depreciation  and  attendance  on  the 
plant.     In   our   case,    our   fuel    oil   bill    was 
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originally  about  $12,000  a  year.  It  has  been 
reduced  to  $6,000  a  year  through  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Deisel  engine. 

Mr.  Frates:  That  is.  in  comparison  with 
the  steam  plant  which  you  were  operating 
formerly? 

Mr.  Byxbee:     Yes. 

Mr.  Frates:  I  am  interested,  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  paying  about  $8,000  per  year  for 
power  to  the  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Com- 
pany, and  while  it  seems  to  he  an  exorbitant 
rate,  at  the  same  time  we  haven't  got  down 
to  anything  definite  as  to  whether  we  can 
get  anything  cheaper  or  not.  We  have  four 
pumping  plants  that  supply  our  entire  system 
with  water,  and  it  is  all  operated  with  elec- 
tricity with  the  exception  of  one,  which  we 
have  as  an  auxiliary  plant,  with  a  gas  en- 
gine. The  question  is  whether  we  can  install 
a  plant  which  will  justify  the  cost  and  be 
better  for  us  than  to  take  electric  current 
as  we  are  now  taking  it  from  the  Sierra  & 
San  Francisco  Company. 

Mr.  Byxbee:  You  would  have  to  study 
that  out,  of  course. 

Mr.  Frates:  Yes.  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  have  the  matter  figured  out  of  your 
cost  per  horsepower. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Sausalito:  If  I  understood 
you  correctly,  you  also  furnish  power  to  the 
incinerator. 

Mr.  Byxbee:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  thought  the  incinerator  fur- 
nished  its  own   power. 

Mr.  Byxbee:  The  machinery  of  the  incin- 
erator is  not  operated  by  electric  motors, 
that  is,  for  hoisting  the  garbage  and  running 
the  blowers.  It  is  simply  the  electricity  that 
is  used  to  operate  the  motors.  The  inciner- 
ator furnishes  nearly  enough  steam  to  keep 
up  the  condensation  of  the  steam  plant  dur- 
ing the  day  time. 

Mr.  Jessup:  Are  there  any  other  questions 
or  remarks?  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
agree  that  Palo  Alto  is  performing  a  very 
interesting  set  of  experiments,  down  there, 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Deisel 
engine.  Every  one  of  us  has  been  watching 
the  performance  of  this  type  of  prime  mover 
for  some  time,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
in  our  own  State  and  our  own  vicinity  a 
chance  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
We  are  hoping  to  have  Mr.  Koiner,  who  is 
manager  of  the  Pasadena  lighting  plant,  tell 
us  again  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  that 
plant.  Pasadena  is  also  working  on  the 
line  of  municipal  ownership  of  electric  light- 


ing plants.  We  have  had  reports  from  that 
plant  for  several  different  years,  and  Mr. 
Koiner,  we  understand,  has  written  a  paper 
and  it  is  in  existence  somewhere,  if  we  can 
only  get  track  of  it.  I  hope  we  may  find  it 
later  in  the  day  and  incorporate  it  in  our 
proceedings.  Mr.  Koiner  himself  is  not  able 
to  be  present.  We  will  next  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Use  of  Metal  Culverts,"  which 
will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Cronkite,  City 
Engineer  of  Fresno. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
present  any  brief  for  the  use  of  any  partic- 
ular road  building  material,  or  the  product 
of  any  company,  or  to  present  any  learned 
discussion  on  this  particular  subject,  but 
merely  to  offer  you  in  brief  form  the  result 
of  my  own  experience,  which  the  secretary 
has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  present. 
CORRUGATED  METAL  CULVERTS. 
By  B.  E.  Cronkite,  City  Engineer,  Fresno. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  article  it  has 
been  my  endeavor  to  get  down  to  the  prin- 
ciple points  covering  this  subject  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  and  to  outline  briefly  the 
various  uses  and  advantages  of  this  type  of 
construction. 

The  world  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  activity  in  street  and  highway  improve- 
ment and  the  almost  universal  demand  for 
better  thoroughfares  reaches  into  every 
municipal  government,  bringing  us  face  to 
face   with   many   problems. 

In  the  building  of  permanent  roads,  streets 
and  boulevards,  the  construction  of  proper 
culverts  is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  be- 
cause upon  the  life  and  serviceability  of  the 
culverts  depends  the  future  condition  and 
durability   of  the   pavement  itself. 

All  cities  are  affected  by  the  use  of  some 
type  of  culvert,  but  most  of  all  does  this 
problem  affect  those  cities  which  do  not 
have  storm  sewers,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
of  our  smaller  municipalities,  and  the  prop- 
osition of  providing  suitable  passageways  for 
water  flowing  in  a  gutter  across  intersecting 
street  crowns,  brings  up  certain  particular 
obstacles  limiting  the  method  of  construc- 
tion. 

First,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  capacity; 
and  here  in  California,  where  the  maximum 
depth  of  gutter  is  never  more  than  twelve 
inches,  the  matter  of  capacity  is  one  of  our 
most  serious  difficulties,  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  drain  the  water  of  one  gutter 
into  another  of  practically  the  same  eleva- 
tion. 
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Second,  culverts  must  be  constructed  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  traffic; 
that  is,  there  must  be  no  abrupt  change  in 
the  profile  of  the  surface  of  the  street,  to 
offer  an  obstruction  to  traveling  vehicles, 
either  a  depression,  or  raise  in  the  surface. 

Third,  culverts  must  drain  themselves 
completely  in  order  to  prevent  stagnation 
and  the  consequent  breeding  of  disease,  and 
of  foul  odors  which  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
disease,  but  which  are  very  disagreeable. 

Fourth,  the  material  used  must  be  durable 
and  yet  the  cost  reasonable. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  all  of  these 
requirements  has  at  times  led  to  the  use  of 
so-called  open  drains,  but  these  have  proven 
a  constant  annoyance  to  all  manner  of  traffic 
as  well  as  costly  to  most  types  of  vehicles 
and  particularlj'  damaging  to  fire  apparatus 
when  answering  calls. 

The  problem,  then,  has  been  to  construct  a 
culvert  with  sufficient  capacity  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  could  be  laid  within  the 
limits  of  the  bottom  of  the  gutter  and  the 
surface  of  the  street,  or,  as  I  stated  before, 
within  a  limit  of  not  more  than  eight  inches. 

In  this  connection  I  have  found  from  my 
own  experience  that  any  type  of  concrete 
culvert,  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
usual  loading  on  a  pavement,  requires  such 
a  depth  of  material  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
available  space.  Wood  has  this  same  objec- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  usually 
requires  so  much  covering  as  to  produce  a 
distinct  bump  or  "thank-you-ma'am,"  and  at 
best  it  is  only  temporary  in  character. 

In  recent  years  corrugated  culverts  of  pure 
iron  have  come  into  extensive  use,  not  only 
because  of  their  ability  to  best  meet  all  of 
the  most  fundamental  requirements,  but  be- 
cause they  are  also  far  more  easily  and 
cheaply  transported  and  installed. 

During  the  earlier  use  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction, corrugated  culverts  were  employed 
more  extensively  in  the  building  of  county 
highways  and  particularly  in  mountain 
roads,  where  they  seem  to  meet  the  necessary 
requirements  better  than  any  other  type  of 
culvert;  but  more  recently  corrugated  cul- 
verts, particularly  of  the  part-circle  type, 
have  played  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the 
problem  of  drainage  at  city  street  intersec- 
tions, especially  where  the  crowning  is  so 
slight  as  to  provide  but  little  headroom. 

Concrete  waterways,  covered  with  railroad 
iron  or  steel  slabs,  have  also  been  used  to 
a  large  extent,  but  the  cost  is  always  high. 


and  in  Fresno  we  have  found  that  even  a 
four-inch  slab  of  concrete,  properly  cured 
and  well  reinforced  with  steel  reinforcing 
bars  spaced  close  together,  will  constantly 
disintegrate  under  the  continual  hammering 
of  modern  traffic,  with  the  slight  covering 
that  we  have  of  about  two  inches  of  asphaltic 
road  material.  No  form  of  construction 
should  be  used  which  cannot  bear  the  con- 
stant stress  of  heavy  loads  and  the  continual 
jarring  impacts  of  heavy,  fast-moving 
vehicles. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  corrugated  cul- 
verts of  the  full-circle  type  call  for  a  cover- 
ing of  six  inches  or  more  when  built  of 
ordinary  gauges  (16  and  14).  On  account  of 
the  great  strength  of  this  material  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight,  and  the  quality  of 
elasticity  which  relieves  it  from  suiMen 
shocks  and  jars,  culverts  of  these  gausses 
have  been  found  to  ably  withstand  the  strains 
of  heavy  traffic;  but  under  the  more  severe 
conditions  produced  by  low-crowned  city 
streets  the  advisability  of  heavier  gauges  is 
at  once  apparent. 

Excellent  service  under  many  of  the  most 
difficult  situations  is  being  experienced  with 
the  use  of  No.  12  gauge  corrugated  iron  for 
culverts  of  24-inch  or  less  width  of  base. 
Nevertheless,  the  lower  the  arch  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width,  the  greater  is  the  strain 
upon  the  culvert.  Taking  this  into  considera- 
ation  in  connection  with  the  ordinarily  thin 
covering  and  the  constant  hammering  of 
modern  traffic,  No.  10  gauge  (9-64ths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness)  should  usually  prove  to 
be  the  best  investment. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  the  concrete 
work  is  properly  done,  that  the  edges  of  the 
arch  are  sufficiently  reinforced  and  that  time 
is  allowed  for  the  concrete  to  set  before 
heavy  loads  are  permitted  to  pass  over  the 
culverts.  The  danger  of  possible  faulty 
installation  is  greatly  reduced,  at  small  addi- 
tional expense,  through  the  use  of  angle 
iron  along  the  edges  of  the  part  circle. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  corrugated  iron  cul- 
vert in  my  opinion,  that  type  of  construction 
which  most  nearly  answers  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  city  street  drainage. 

It  gives  the  greatest  capacity  because,  in 
itself,  it  occupies  the  least  amount  of  the 
limited  headroom  available. 

It  does  not  interfere  with  traffic,  because 
it  may  be  constructed  with  a  minimum  of 
covering. 

Its  durability  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
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sally  conceded,  as  evidenced  by  the  increas- 
ing use,  and  its  cost  is  the  most  economical 
of  any  type  of  permanent  culvert. 

President  Jessup:  This  paper  is  open  for 
discussion  on  this  very  important  question. 
Has  any  one  had  any  trouble  with  the  sub- 
ject of  culverts.  It  strikes  a  tender  place, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  heart  of  every  engineer  or 
superintendent  of  streets.  It  seems  to  me  we 
might  have  some  good,  free  and  open  discus- 
sion, and  I  would  like  to  have  it  voluntary. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Anaheim:  When  we  first 
began  the  paving  campaign  in  the  city  of 
Anaheim,  we  discarded  all  types  of  culverts 
and  started  in  with  types  of  dips  across 
Intersections,  but  they  were  not  very  satis- 
factory. Some  of  them  were  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  there  was  no  perceptible  jar 
in  passing  along  the  street  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  speed.  But  as  the  motor  vehicles  came 
into  more  general  use,  there  was  a  very  loud 
cry  to  have  these  dips  eliminated.  So  we 
looked  about  for  some  material  to  take  the 
place  of  those  dips,  and,  at  quite  a  heavy 
expense,  we  filled  up  some  of  those  dips  and 
placed  corrugated  culverts.  But  in  order  to 
get  the  capacity  we  found  it  necessary  in 
places  to  put  our  culverts  below  grade  some- 
what, that  is,  so  they  would  not  drain  out. 
Now,  we  have  a  very  light  fall  across  our 
streets  thei-e,  and  we  have  no  storm  drains, 
and  we  had  to,  in  order  to  get  the  capacity 
that  would  carry  any  storm  water  that  came 
there-  at  times,  put  this  fioor  arch  over  the 
Immediate  grade  of  the  street.  There  is  one 
question  which  has  occurred  to  us  there,  and 
that  is  whether  it  is  advisable  to  put  in 
straining  bars  in  front  of  the  culverts,  or 
not.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  question, 
whether  it  has  been  tried.  One  thing  further 
in  regard  to  these  dips.  Where  we  have  a 
termination  of  a  street,  that  is.  where  one 
street  cuts  into  another  and  does  not  cross 
the  street,  our  plan  always  is  to  put  a  dip 
at  that  point,  because  the  traffic,  in  crossing 
a  dip  at  an  angle,  as  it  always  does,  very 
much  lessens  the  jar,  and  we  found  that 
very  much  more  satisfactory  than  to  try  and 
install  culverts — and  putting  straining  bars 
in. 

President  Jessup:  The  question  is  whether 
it  has  been  necessary  to  put  straining  bars 
or  gratings  in  front  of  the  culverts.  What 
has  been  your  experience,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  ,   City   Engineer   of  Modesto: 

That  is  my  common  practice  in  Modesto,  and 
I  have  used  the  same  method  the  gentleman 


speaks  of  in  draining  cross  streets,  instead 
of  putting  in  an  expensive  culvert,  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  as  our  friend  from 
Fresno,  putting  in  cast  iron  culverts — in  fact, 
I  copied  his  plan.  But  since  then  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  putting  in  a  settling 
basin.  We  have  to  go  level  across  the  streets 
and  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  the  soil.  It 
is  cleaned  out  at  intervals  during  the  winter. 
The  only  thing  I  aim  to  keep  out  is  any 
substance  that  would  clog  the  pipe  I  use 
crossing  the  street. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Santa  Monica:  My  experi- 
ence with  culverts  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  you.  I  am  discarding 
culverts  wherever  I  can  possibly  do  so.  We 
have  a  storm  sewer  system  in  view  for  the 
town  of  Santa  Monica,  which  we  hope  the 
people  of  Santa  Monica  will  accept  and  vote 
bonds  for.  In  putting  in  a  general  sewer 
system,  I  have  endeavored  to  get  away  from 
the  cross  street  culverts  just  as  much  as 
possible,  because  it  is  our  experience  down 
there  that  the  rains  come  very  heavy  when 
they  do  come,  carrying  considerable  silt  and 
some  debris  that  clogs  them  up.  The  open- 
ing with  bars  we  found  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  to  overcome  that  we  are  using  no  cul- 
verts at  all,  but  leaving  the  curb  opening — 
.  our  curbs  there  are  about  nine  inches,  so  I 
am  leaving  about  an  eight-inch  opening,  de- 
pressing the  gutter  somewhat  and  making 
my  openings  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  along  the  curb.  Our  streets  are  quite 
wide,  and  I  find  that  it  Is  satisfactory  to  do 
away  with  the  culverts  in  most  of  the  streets. 
For  instance,  on  our  eighty-foot  streets, 
where  we  have  anything  from  a  sixteen  to 
twenty-foot  sidewalk  space,  I  simply  start  a 
very  shallow  gutter,  cutting  the  depth  of 
the  gutter  and  running  back  twenty  feet 
each  way,  making  the  gutter,  in  other  words, 
about  eight  inches  deep  and  about  forty  feet 
wide,  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
is  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental.  But  it 
has  stopped  the  mains  from  turning  corners 
quite  as  fast  as  they  would  do  otherwise. 
So  I  say  we  are  doing  away  with  the  culverts 
as  tar  as  possible,  and  making  openings 
there  rather  than  making  them  deep  and 
using  bars.  So  far  we  have  found  no  way 
of  keeping  a  culvert  in  any  way  clean.  The 
silt  is  such  there  that  it  carries  down  a 
great  deal  of  fine  gravel  and  it  fills  with  silt. 
Mr.  Judy  of  Winters:  This  may  deviate  a 
little  from  the  subject,  but  in  regard  to 
crossings  1  would  like  to  know  if  the  cities 
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are  getting  away  from  the  subject  of  putting 
crossings  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  corner 
to  corner.  We  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
it,  but  the  citizens  demand  that  we  should 
have  it  there,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
they  are  getting  away  from  that  habit  in 
other  places — that  is,  not  on  the  main  streets, 
but  out  in  the  residence  districts.  We  have 
been  contemplating  removing  those  crossing 
walks,  as  it  makes  better  street  work  and  is 
more  satisfactory. 

President  Jessup:  Your  question  has  ref- 
erence to  a  cross-walk? 

Mr.  Judy:  Yes;  whether  or  not  the  towns 
are  getting  away  from  that  thing  in  the  rural 
districts. 

President  Jessup:  What  are  you  doing  in 
that   respect,  gentlemen? 

Mr.   of   Santa  Monica:      We   are 

going  right  straight  along,  in  every  place. 

President  Jessup:  What  is  Alameda  doing? 

Mr.  Chapman  of  Alameda:  Alameda  has 
no  step-off  at  her  crossings  whatever.  We 
construct  of  concrete  what  is  called  a  raised 
gutter.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  about  cutting  across  the  terminals,  in- 
stead of  following  along  the  gutter,  we  cut 
across  the  corner,  under  the  concrete  walk, 
and  we  close  the  corner  up  completely,  so 
you  walk  in  the  dark  with  no  step-off. 

Mr.  Judy:  I  don't  think  you  quite  get  my 
meaning.  From  one  street  corner  to  the 
other  street  corner,  do  you  continue  the  con- 
crete on  the  surface  as  a  walk? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Judy:  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 
Part  of  our  town  started  in  with  that  system. 

Mr.  Chapman:     Only  across  the  gutters. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Folk,  City  Engineer  of  Chico: 
Our  greatest  trouble  in  that  line  is  getting 
around  the  corner,  that  the  gentleman  back 
here  just  spoke  of.  We  have  the  metal  cul- 
vert, with  very  light  covering,  and  the  silt 
and  little  stuff  goes  in  at  the  corner  and 
it  blocks,  and  we  are  trying  to  devise  some 
means  of  getting  around  the  corner  with- 
out backing  up  in  the  gutter.  We  have  de- 
cided on  cutting  diagonally  across  the  corner, 
and  have  a  straight  run  from  one  gutter  to 
the  other,  and  close  up  the  corner  entirely 
and  eliminate  the  step — have  a  solid  corner 
and  make  it  come  across  the  corner  diagon- 
ally.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  the  best  method. 

Mr.  Judy:  What  is  the  direction  of  the 
step? 

Mr.  Folk:  Our  situation  is  rather  peculiar. 
It  is  part  of  the  sidewalk,  and  sometimes  we 


have  on  one  side  maybe  a  foot  and  a  half 
higher  than  on  the  other  side,  and  we  can't 
be  uniform  about  it. 

Mr.  Judy:  We  use  several  joints  of  tiling 
around  a  corner  and  eliminate  the  step — per- 
haps a  half  a  dozen.  This  tile  makes  it 
smooth  out  across  the  gutter  to  the  street. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
get  away  from  this  subject,  some  gentleman 
here  in  front  of  me,  I  have  forgotten  from 
where,  stated  that  they  had  been  using  in- 
verted siphons  for  culverts,  and  found  it 
successful.  I  would  like  to  state  that,  in 
my  opinion,  and  my  own  experience,  it  has 
been  far  from  successful.  On  investigation 
I  found  them  in  one  of  the  instances  I 
have  in  mind,  an  extreme  nuisance  in  the 
summer  time — they  almost  led  to  the  closing 
up  in  the  summer  time  of  one  of  our  small 
theatres.  And  from  that  time  on  they  were 
flushed  out  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week — ■ 
washed  out.  Standing  there  and  being  so 
dirty  from  the  washing  out,  the  gutters 
would  get  full  and  smell  bad.  In  the  out- 
lying streets,  where  there  was  no  water  to 
get  into  those  streets,  and  no  flood  water,  I 
presume  they  could  be  used  successfully. 
But  in  the  heavily  settled  districts  I  am 
quite  sure  you  would  be  disappointed  in 
the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Pasadena:  I  thought, 
perhaps,  you  might  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  it  costs  us  $2.64  per  culvert  per  month 
for  the  flushing  of  them  out  after  the  rainy 
season,  where  we  have  flood  rains  that  will 
not  flush  the  culverts  themselves.  The  de- 
bris collects  in  the  gutters  and  flows  down 
into  the  culverts,  and  that  has  been  the 
cause  for  the  past  fiscal  year  of  the  cost  of 
$2.64  per  culvert  per  month.  Most  of  those 
culverts — or,  I  won't  say  most  of  them,  but 
quite  a  number  of  them — are  of  the  arch 
type,  corrugated  iron  culvert.  In  fact,  they 
constitute  about  8  per  cent  of  our  culverts 
in  town. 

Mr.  of  Lindsay:     It  has  been  our 

experience  that,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
do  good  work  in  flushing,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  the  inverted  siphon  put  in,  perhaps 
as  large  a  culvert  as  we  could  get  in,  and 
endure  the  temporary  embarrassment  or  in- 
convenience of  the  street  flooding.  Then 
those  permanent  culverts  are  only  put  in  the 
paved  streets,  and  it  runs  off  very  cleanly. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  Lindsay, 
and   the  same  is  true  in  other  places,  that 
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probably  that  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

President  Jessup:  It  might  appear  to 
some  that  we  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  a  topic  of  insignificant  importance.  We 
are  not  giving  it  very  much  time,  and  it  is 
a  topic  of  great  importance.  As  to  the  pav- 
ing of  street  crossings  in  Berkeley,  I  just 
made  a  few  figures  here.  The  macadam  at 
8  or  9  cents  a  square  foot.  Putting  in  double 
culverts,  as  we  are  required  to  do  on  many 
Of  our  streets  in  Berkeley  on  account  of  the 
sub-grades  and  the  constant  concentration  of 
water,  costs  $2.50  a  toot,  which  is  about  the 
average  price  around  here  at  the  present 
time.  For  a  thirty-inch  cast  iron  culvert, 
and  recently  it  has  come  to  be  about  the 
same  for  corrugated  iron  culverts,  would  be 
$300 — that  is  taking  care  of  the  water  across 
an  ordinary  sixty-foot  street  by  means  of  a 
double  culvert,  costs  as  much  as  the  pave- 
ment of  sheet  asphalt  with  concrete  base. 
The  care  of  those  culverts  amounts  to  con- 
siderable also,  as  has  been  referred  to,  from 
their  constantly  filling  up  or  breaking  down. 
And  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be 
built  of  permanent  material  as  well  as  of  a 
shape  that  could  be  easily  taken  care  of. 
Originally  Berkeley  was  completely  culverted 
with  wooden  culverts,  the  life  of  which  was 
about  ten  years,  which  is  maturing  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  are  under  that  great 
expense  of  repairing  those  culverts  and  cross 
walks  that  were  put  in  at  such  a  great  rate 
a  few  years  ago.  Has  any  one  else  any  ques- 
tions or  statements  on  this  subject?  Mr. 
Frickstad,  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us 
something  about  your  experience  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mr.  Frickstad,  of  Oakland:  Our  experience 
is  very  much  like  that  in  other  places.  Cul- 
vert drainage  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  only 
satisfactory  system  is  one  that  is  very  ex- 
pensive. We  hardly  know  what  to  do  about 
the  question,  but  we  have  of  late  years  been 
using  corrugated  iron  culverts.  After  vari- 
ous troubles,  we  have  adopted  a  standard 
section  that  we  presume  is  very  similar  to 
those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  As 
to  the  valleys  or  dips  for  carrying  water 
across  the  street^  they  are  extremely  objec- 
tionable on  a  checkerboard  system  of  streets. 
You  may  notice  in  walking  up  town  that 
there  are  some  on  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets,  and  they  are  not  shaped  as  well  as 
they  might  be,  but  they  are  about  the  aver- 
age of  that  type.     On  an  asphalt  street  or 


hard  pavement  street  with  concrete  base,  on 
a  street  that  is  terminating  in  the  street  that 
is  culverted,  or  rather,  where  the  culvert  is 
carried  across  the  termination  of  the  street, 
the  dips  or  valleys  are  not  so  unsatisfactory. 
But  even  where  it  is  a  terminal  street,  and 
the  pavement  is  to  be  macadam,  then  we 
get  into  another  trouble,  that  the  constant 
hammering  of  traffic  as  it  drops  into  the 
valley  pounds  the  valley  out  of  shape,  and 
causes  the  water  to  stand  therein,  or  else 
constant  repairs  must  be  made.  Even  with 
constant  repairs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  whole  line  of  the  valley  clear  and  true. 
That  is  quite  an  important  distinction  in  the 
use  of  valleys,  as  a  type  of  pavement  that  is 
to  be  constructed. 

A  Delegate:  My  experience  has  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  engineer  from  Fresno, 
that  in  the  past  year  we  have  used  concrete 
culverts  on  the  street  crossings,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  capacity  for  water,  we  made  a 
sort  of  valley  underneath  the  culvert,  and 
it  has  now  become  such  a  nuisance  that  we 
will  have  to  dig  them  out  and  change  them 
and  put  in  corrugated  iron  culverts  and 
bring  them  up  to  grade.  There  have  been 
quite  a  few  complaints  from  property  owners 
on  account  of  the  settlement  of  water  under- 
neath those  culverts,  causing  quite  a  bad 
odor,  and  quite  an  expense  to  clean  them 
out,  because  the  silt  and  stuff  that  gathers  in 
there  during  the  winter  time  makes  it  neces- 
sary. And  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  putting 
In  these  inverted  siphons  underneath  a  cul- 
vert, or  lowering  the  concrete  underneath 
any  culvert  in  order  to  get  the  capacity  of 
water.  It  is  more  advisable  to  put  in  extra 
culverts — as  you  spoke  of,  putting  in  double 
culverts  to  carry  your  capacity,  instead  of 
putting  in  any  valleys  underneath  the 
culverts. 

Mr.  Stewart:  Just  one  thing  in  reference 
to  these  inverted  siphons.  It  depends  very 
much  on  the  drainage  of  the  soil.  In  one 
place  we  had  that,  and  where  we  built  the 
catch  basin,  we  left  the  bottom  open — that 
is,  built  on  soil,  and  built  up  the  side,  and 
after  the  storm  has  passed  by  the  soil,  being 
very  porous,  the  water  that  is  left  in  the 
siphon  very  soon  seeps  out  into  the  soil 
and  causes  no  trouble  at  all.  Of  course,  if 
the  soil  were  impervious  to  water,  there 
would  be   a  difficulty  that  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Judy  of  Winters:  In  our  town  we 
have  a  very  sandy  soil,  and  we  found  that 
the  water  would  not  go  into  the  soil  there. 
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and  we  made  two  surface  sewers.  We  went 
back  four  blocks  from  the  river,  and  we 
used  what  we  call  the  surface  sewer,  com- 
mencing at  the  top  of  the  ground  and  going 
down,  with  a  fall  of  about  twenty-eight  feet. 
That  was  don'e  in  the  stage  of  low  water. 
Then  when  the  water  came  up  high  enough 
so  it  brought  the  water  back  to  town,  it  was 
thought  the  engineer  had  made  a  mistake. 

President  Jessup:  Perhaps  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  topic  at  the  present  time.  The 
next  paper  is  on  the  disposal  of  garbage  and 
rubbish  in  Los  Angeles.  This  paper  was 
prepared  by  A.  C.  Hansen,  who  is  Chief 
Deputy  Engineer,  but  who  w-as  unable  to 
be  here,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Frickstad, 
Assistant  City  Engineer  of  Oakland,  to  read 
this  paper. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  Mr.  President,  and  gentle- 
men: Before  reading  this  paper,  which  Mr. 
Jessup  just  handed  me  a  few  moments  ago, 
I  would  like  to  make  an  announcement  on 
behalf  of  the  Street  Department  of  Oakland. 
We  have  just  completed  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  our  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  closing  June  30th.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  in  the  regular  course, 
we  will  send  it  out,  a  copy  to  each  of  the 
towns,  to  the  city  engineer  of  each  of  the 
towns  and  cities  affiliated  with  the  League. 
However,  some  of  the  engineers  may  wish 
to  look  at  the  report  before  they  leave  Oak- 
land, and  there  are  a  great  many  other 
officials  hei'e  who,  of  course,  would  not,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  receive  the  report.  I 
have,  therefore,  brought  a  number  of  the  re- 
ports, and  more  are  available,  and  I  think 
I  will  arrange  to  leave  them  near  the  infor- 
mation bureau  donwstairs,  and  anyone  who 
wishes  to  take  a  copy  of  that  report  is  en- 
tirely welcome  to  it.  It  is  quite  a  complete 
resume  of  the  work,  the  maintenance  and 
construction  work  of  the  department  in  the 
past  year,  and  in  view  of  the  number  of 
conventions  that  are  being  held  in  the  vicin- 
ity, we  have  made  it  rather  more  complete 
than  usual  by  publishing  some  of  the  data 
that  has  not  been  heretofore  published. 


REFl'SE     COLLECTION    AND    DISPOSAL 

FOR  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 
By  A.   C.  Hansen,  Assistant  City   Engineer, 
Los  Angeles. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  separates  refuse 
into  garbage,  non-combustible  rubbish,  com- 
bustible rubbish  and  market  refuse. 

Garbage  is  defined  by  Ordinance  No.  20452 


to  be  all  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  from 
kitchens  and  all  household  waste  that  shall 
have  been  prepared  for  or  intended  to  be 
used  as  food,  or  shall  have  resulted  from  the 
preparation   of   food. 

Kon-combusti'ble  rubbisTi  is  defined  by  Ordi- 
nance No.  20710  to  be  ashes,  bottles,  broken 
crockery,  glass  and  tin  cans  and  other  metal- 
lic substances,  and  like  or  similar  substances 
that  will  not  cinerate  through  contact  with 
flames  of  ordinary  temperature. 

Combustible  rubbish  is  defined  by  Ordi-' 
nance  20710  to  be  paper,  pasteboard,  carpets, 
rags,  clothing,  books,  boots,  shoes,  straw, 
packing  barrels,  boxes,  furniture  and  similar 
articles  that  will  cinerate  through  contact 
with  flames  of  ordinary  temperature. 

Market  refuse  is  defined  by  Ordinance  No. 
20710  to  be  and  to  include  decayed  and  un- 
sound meat,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
meat,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  and 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  from  such 
markets. 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  One 
superintendent  is  placed  in  direct  charge, 
with  a  foreman  in  charge  of  the  night  work 
and  a  foreman  in  charge  of  the  collection  of 
non-combustible  rubbish.  In  discussing  the 
collection  only  that  portion  of  the  city  south 
of  Cahuenga  Pass  and  north  of  Manchester 
Avenue  will  be  considered,  because  no  collec- 
tion is  yet  being  given  in  any  portion  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  In  the  Harbor  District 
the  work  is  let  in  three  small  contracts  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $400  per  month.  In 
the  Shoestring  District  the  work  is  done  by 
one  team  working  two  days  per  week. 

COLLECTION    OF    GAKB.4GE. 

The  department  sees  that  garbage  is  kept 
as  free  as  possible  from  rubbish,  both  com- 
bustible and  non-combustible,  and  is  quite 
successful  in  this  respect. 

For  the  collection  of  garbage  the  main 
portion  of  the  city  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts. The  central  business  portion  is  given 
collection  every  night  in  the  week.  The 
apartment  and  semi-business  section  is  given 
collection  three  times  per  week.  Hotels  and 
large  apartment  houses  throughout  the  city 
are  given  collection  as  often  as  required. 

The  remainder  of  the  city  is  given  collec- 
tion twice  a  week.  The  map  giving  the 
regulations  and  the  outlines  of  districts  is 
submitted.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  have  these  maps  printed  on  manila 
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paper,  and  distributed  wlienever  the  outlines 
of  a  district  are  changed,  and  copies  are 
kept  on  hand  to  be  distributed  to  new  resi- 
dents in  a  district.  The  portion  of  the  city 
where  collection  is  given  every  night  and 
three  times  a  week  is  all  collected  at  night. 
The  remainder  of  the  city  is  collected  in  the 
day  time. 

For  the  night  work  the  department  has 
one  foreman  and  sixteen  collectors  with  six- 
teen two-horse  teams  with  wagons  having 
tanks  that  have  a  capacity  of  115  cubic  feet, 
or  approximately  6,000  pounds. 

For  the  day  collection  the  department  has 
forty-eight  collectors  with  forty-eight  two- 
horse  teams,  the  same  wagons  being  used 
day  and  night. 

A  telephone  operator  is  kept  at  the  'phone 
day  and  night  to  answer  calls  concerning 
collections  and  to  direct  the  teams  so  they 
may  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  department  owns  its  own  equipment 
and  live  stock,  and  has  built  buildings  on 
grounds  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  All 
shoeing  and  repair  work  Is  done  by  the 
department  with  its  own  forces.  The  barns 
and  corral  are  located  across  the  street  from 
the  works  of  the  Pacific  Reduction  Company, 
to  whom  the  garbage  is  delivered.  The  re- 
duction plant  is  located  immediately  west 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River  on  Lenard  Street, 
and  is  well  isolated  in  the  Industrial  section. 

The  street  leading  to  the  plant  has  been 
paved  and  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  city  is  three  and  one-quarter  miles.  The 
distance  to  the  plant  from  102  collection 
routes  is  less  than  four  miles.  Of  total  of 
165  routes,  thirty-six  are  over  five  miles,  the 
maximum  being  10  and  one-half  miles. 

Garbage  collections — • 

For  1912-1913 44,656  tons 

For  1913-1914 46,723  tons 

For  1914-1915 49,193  tons 

Average  cost  per  ton  to  haul  for  the  year 
1914-1915  has  been  1.93.  There  has  been  a 
notable  increase  in  garbage  this  summer. 

July,  1914,  was 4,443  tons 

July,  1915,  was 5,636  tons 

The  garbage  regulations  of  the  department 
are  that  garbage  must  be  placed  in  metal 
watertight  cans  with  tight  covers,  and  fitted 
with  outside  handles,  in  cans  of  a  capacity 
between  three  and  sixteen  gallons.  The 
receptacles  are  to  be  placed  during  times  of 
collection  as  follows: 

"A" — Where  there  is  an  open  alley  in  rear, 
within  five  feet  of  property  line. 


"B" — Where  there  is  a  side  entrance  but 
no  alley  in  rear,  at  an  accessible  point  on 
premises  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  feet 
from  front  property  line. 

"C" — Where  there  is  no  open  alley  or  side 
entrance,  place  on  front  curb.  Each  recep- 
tacle shall  be  accessible  to  the  garbage  col- 
lector when  called  for. 

COLLECTION    OF    NON-COMBU.STIBLE    RUBBISH. 

Non-combustible  rubbish  is  collected  from 
private  residences  and  flats.  Recently  small 
apartment  houses  and  public  institutions 
are  also  given  collection.  Collection  is  given 
once  a  week,  the  city  -being  divided  into  six 
districts. 

The  non-combustible  rubbish  regulations 
are: 

Cans  for  ashes  must  be  watertight,  have 
tight  covers,  outside  handles  and  a  capacity 
of  three  to  sixteen  gallons.  Receptacles  for 
holding  non-combustible  rubbish  must  be 
tight  and  have  a  capacity  of  five  to  thirty 
gallons. 

Receptacles  to  be  placed  on  days  of  collec- 
tion as  follows: 

"A" — Where  there  is  an  open  alley  in  rear, 
within  five  feet  of  property  line. 

"B" — Where  there  is  a  side  entrance,  but 
no  alley  in  rear,  at  an  accessible  point  on 
premises  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  feet 
from  front  property  line. 

"C" — Where  there  is  no  open  alley  or  side 
entrance,  place  on  front  curb. 

Cans  must  be  placed  before  8  a.  m.  on 
days  of  collection. 

Collection  is  by  means  of  2%-ton  motor 
trucks  on  which  beds  are  constructed  which 
have  a  capacity  of  ten  yards,  the  sides  and 
ends  being  let  down  for  unloading.  Seven 
trucks  are  in  use  and  each  truck  has  two 
collectors  with  it,  the  driver  doing  nothing 
but  driving.  The  trucks  are  rented  fully 
equipped  and  operated  at  a  cost  of  from 
$9.69  to  $9.75  per  day  each. 

The  material  collected  is  used  for  filling 
low  ground;  the  dumps  are  kept  as  present- 
able as  possible  by  being  covered  with  dirt. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  salvaging 
material  from  these  dumps,  from  which  the 
city  obtains  $100  per  month.  Ground  for 
dumping  non-combustible  rubbish  is  obtained 
at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  city. 

The  collection  of  non-combustible  rubbish 
since  the  beginning  of  March,  1915,  is  as 
follows: 
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March   4,335  cu.  yds. 

April   3,485  cu.  yds. 

May  4,013  cu.  yds. 

June    3,381  cu.  yds. 

July  3,201  cu.  yds. 

The  average  cost  per  cubic  yard  is  70  cents. 
Small  dead  animals  are  collected  by  the 
city,  one  man  with  a  runabout  being  em- 
ployed for  this  work  at  a  salary  of  $110  per 
month,  the  employee  furnishing  his  own  ma- 
chine. For  the  collection  of  small  dead 
animals  the  city  endeavors  to  collect  $1.25 
from  the  owner.  Dead  animals,  such  as 
calves,  sheep,  hogs  and  goats  are  collected 
by  the  Pacific  Reduction  Company  for  which 
the  city  is  paid  SO  cents,  and  for  which  the 
reduction  company  is  allowed  to  charge  the 
owner  $1.25  for  collection.  All  large  dead 
animals,  such  as  oxen,  cows,  steers,  horses, 
mules  are  collected  by  the  Pacific  Reduction 
Company.  The  city  is  paid  $3  for  each  ani- 
mal, and  the  Pacific  Reduction  Company  is 
allowed  to  charge  the  owner  $3.50. 

COLLECTIOX    OF    COMBUSTIBLE    RUBBISH    A>-D 
MARKET   REFUSE. 

Collection  of  all  combustible  rubbish  and 
market  refuse  and  non-combustible  rubbish' 
from  stores  and  hotels  is  made  at  the  owner's 
expense.  For  this  there  are  at  present  113 
licensed  collectors  who  are  required  to  sign 
an  agreement  to  deliver  all  combustible  rub- 
bish and  market  refuse  to  the  Pacific  Reduc- 
tion Company  for  disposal.  They  are  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Pacific  Reduction  Com- 
pany 3  cents  per  hundred  for  disposal  of 
combustible  rubbish,  and  6  cents  per  hun- 
dred for  disposal  of  market  refuse,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  15  cents  for  each  load. 

Non-combustible  rubbish  is  hauled  by  pri- 
vate collectors  and  dumped  on  low  ground. 
It  requires  considerable  oversight  to  prevent 
private  collectors  from  disposing  of  their 
material  at  other  places  than  the  plant  of 
the  reduction  company. 

REFUSE  DISPOSAL. 

The  city  has  entered  into  a  ten-year  con- 
tract with  the  Pacific  Reduction  Company 
for  the  disposal  of  all  garbage,  dead  animals, 
market  refuse  and  combustible  rubbish.  The 
city  is  to  receive  for  garbage  delivered,  51 
cents  per  ton;  $3  each  for  large  dead  animals 
and  80  cents  each  for  small  dead  animals,  not 
including  cats  or  dogs. 

The  Pacific  Reduction  Company  has  con- 
structed a  modern"  reduction  plant  on  Lenard 
Street,    and    have    been    operating    it    since 


March,  1915,  gradually  taking  over  the  garb- 
age until  at  the  present  time  they  are  taking 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  garbage. 
The  garbage  is  delivered  by  belt  conveyor 
from  the  bins  to  the  cookers.  The  grease  is 
extracted  by  the  naphtha  process.  The 
fibrous  material  is  dried  and  ground  into 
fertilizer  or  hog  and  chicken  feed.  Their 
contract  requires  that  all  the  garbage  must 
be  taken  by  September  1st.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  do  this,  because  at  present  the 
company  has  only  twenty  cookers.  Ten  ad- 
ditional have  been  ordered  and  are  about  to 
be  installed.  Twenty  cookers  have  an  ap- 
proximate capacity  of  150  tons  per  day.  The 
balance  of  the  garbage  is  being  sent  to  the 
hog  ranch  near  Vineland  Junction. 

The  contract  also  provides  that  the  com- 
bustible rubbish  must  be  hauled  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  private  collectors.  This  is  being 
done  and  the  company  is  salvaging  the 
paper  and  such  other  materials  that  aic  of 
value  and  burning  the  rest,  using  the  sti_am 
in  their  reduction  plant.  The  contract  pro- 
vides that  market  refuse  must  be  destroyed 
at  the  plant  of  the  reduction  company.  This 
is  not  being  done  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
such  small  quantities  of  market  refuse  as 
are  found  among  the  combustible  rubbisli. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  city  desires  an 
income  from  its  garbage  of  approximately 
26  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  collection. 

The  plant  is  operating  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  and  there  has  been  no  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  method  of  unloading  is  to  lift  the 
tank  of  garbage  from  the  running  gear  and 
carry  it  by  "traveler"  to  the  bin,  dump  it, 
and  return  the  tank  to  the  wagon.  The  con- 
tract provides  that  the  company  must  wash 
the  tanks  and  have  extra  tanks  to  prevent 
delay. 

President  Jessup:  Mr.  Hansen  is  not  here 
to  answer  questions  regarding  the  topic  dis- 
cussed by  him.  Has  any  one  any  statement 
to  make  with  reference  to  it?  There  are  a 
few  interesting  items  I  have  made  which 
this  paper  sets  forth.  First,  it  costs  $1.93 
per  ton  to  haul  garbage.  I  presume  that 
includes  the  collection  as  well  as  the  hauling 
of  the  garbage  to  the  plant.  I  believe  the 
statement  of  average  length  of  haul  is  that 
it  is  something  like  four  miles,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  The  collection  expense  is  70  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  that  is,  for  the  non-combus- 
tible rubbish.  In  asking  for  this  paper,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  we  might  have  received  a 
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more  detailed  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
reduction  plant.  What  we  would  like  to 
know  is,  how  much  grease  there  is  in  Cali- 
fornia garbage,  and  what  difficulty  there  is 
in  disposing  of  that  garbage.  However,  if 
all  the  cities  can  obtain  a  similar  contract 
to  that  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  with  the 
Pacific  Reduction  Company,  the  question  is 
one  fairly  easily  analyzable,  and  any  city 
can  proceed  upon  it  with  fair  intelligence. 
There  they  had  a  direct  offer  of  51  cents 
per  ton,  I  believe,  from  this  company  for 
their  garbage,  that  is,  the  kitchen  garbage. 
Heretofore,  as  said  there,  the  garbage  has 
been  hauled  to  a  hog  ranch  outside  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  disposed  of  in  that  way. 
This  reduction  works  is  supposed  to  take  the 
place  of  this  method  of  disposal. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles:  I  might 
add  a  word  to  that,  Mr.  President.  You 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  haul  of  four 
miles.  That  is  a  serious  problem  that  we 
are  confronted  with.  Our  city  covers  such 
an  area  and  it  has  been  delivered  to  the 
central  place,  and  in  that  connection  we  have 
been  thinking  about  getting  certain  stations 
In  certain  parts  of  the  city,  but,  of  course,  we 
would  there  run  against  the  objection  of  the 
neighbors  of  having  a  garbage  station  in 
their  neighborhood.  We  believe  that,  by  the 
collection  of  garbage  in  wagons,  and  then 
taking  it  to  a  central  place  and  there  put  it 
into  a  motor  truck  that  could  run  at  one- 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  horses,  that  the  cost 
of  this  would  be  materially  reduced.  We 
are  struggling  with  that  question  at  the 
present  time.  The  matter  of  animal  fat  in 
the  garbage  is  one  which  really  does  not 
concern  us  as  much  as  it  concerns  the  con- 
tractor. 

President  Jessup:  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Wheeler:  The  people  who  put  up  this 
works  evidently  know  their  business.  They 
have  put  up  a  magnificent  building  there. 
It  looks  almost  like  a  high  school.  The 
building  is  really  a  work  of  art.  There  are 
no  odors  arising  from  it.  The  light  garbage 
goes  into  the  metal  tank,  and  It  is  lifted  off 
by  chains  and  dumped  right  into  the  boiler 
drafts,  which  are  immediately  closed  up,  and 
the  steel  body  is  washed  with  scalding  water 
and  set  right  back  upon  the  bed,  and  on 
running  gear  they  are  taken  away.  I  was 
instrumental  in  the  taking  of  that  contract, 
and  we  wondered  where  the  contractor  was 
going  to  get  off.  But  he  put  up  a  good  bond 
for  it,  and  they  tell  me  lately — only  a  few 


days  ago  Mr.  Hansen  told  me  that  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  the  hy-products  of  that 
reduction  works.  They  are  getting,  I  think 
he  said,  $20  or  $30  a  ton  or  possibly  more, 
I  have  forgotten  which.  We  know  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  California,  where  we  have  so 
many  vegetables  and  so  much  fruit,  that  the 
proportion  of  animal  fat  is  much  smaller  as 
compared  with  eastern  cities.  In  conclusion, 
I  will  say  that  the  experiment  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  we  are  watching  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  And  these  people 
are  making  an  experiment  regarding  the 
reduction  works.  They  have  put  up  this 
extraordinarily  nice  building  tor  the  purpose 
not  only  of  experimenting,  but  of  showing 
the  people  of  municipalities  In  California 
what  can  be  done  in  the  scientific  treatment 
of  garbage. 

President  Jessup:  We  are  glad  to  have 
had  this  additional  information. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  The  only  reason  we  are 
interested  in  the  installation  of  this  plant  is, 
that  the  contractors  have  not  come  around 
and  offered  to  take  our  garbage  at  a  profit. 
The  amount  of  reclaimable  material  in  the 
garbage  is  really  an  interesting  element. 

President  Jessup:  In  the  East,  kitchen 
garbage  contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  kit- 
chen grease  and  is  saleable  to  soap  manufac- 
turers and  others  at  a  fairly  fixed  rate.  How- 
ever, the  cities  of  California  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recent  years  in  disposing  of  their 
material  to  reduction  works.  As  a  study 
for  municipal  ownership  in  this  important 
direction,  we  are  glad  Los  Angeles  is  making 
this  experiment  for  us. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  We  were  up  against  it,  any- 
way. The  hog  ranch,  the  neighbors  all 
around  there  for  miles  objected  to  it;  and 
the  county  had  ordered  us  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement, and  we  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
and  when  these  garbage  men  hove  in  sight 
and  offered  us  51  cents  a  ton  for  the  garb- 
age, that  was  just  like  shooting  bucks  in  an 
open  meadow. 

President  Jessup:  What  about  the  com- 
bustible rubbish? 

Mr.  Wheeler:  They  are  salvaging  that  as 
far  as  possible,  and  using  the  rest  for  the 
production  of  steam. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Does  this  51  cents  include 
rubbish  as  well   as  garbage? 

Mr.  Wheeler:    No;  that  Is  just  the  garbage. 

President  Jessup:  What  is  the  rate  of  dis- 
posal of  the  rubbish? 
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Mr.  Wheeler:  I  can't  give  you  the  figures 
on  that — that  is  done  by  private  contract — 
anyone  can  go  around  and  get  that,  talie  it 
from  the  people — they  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  have  it  removed.  From  your  own  house 
you  can  simply  send  your  can  or  box  or 
barrel  to  be  taken  away,  and  I  will  admit 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  that  they 
get  for  that  is. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Our  problem  of  rubbish  is 
almost  as  great  as  our  problem  of  garbage, 
and  if  Mr.  Hansen  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion, I  would  like  to  know  what  becomes  of 
their  rubbish  as  well  as  their  garbage. 

Mr.  Judy:  I  came  here  so  that  I  might 
get  something  to  take  home  to  tell,  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  incorporated  town  of  Win- 
ters. We  have  established  a  water  works, 
and  we  are  now  trying  to  build  a  city  hall, 
and  what  I  want  to  ask  is  in  regard  to  this 
garbage  being  hauled.  Does  the  expense 
of  that  come  out  of  the  general  fund,  or  do 
the  property  owners  pay  it? 

Mr.  Wheeler:  Out  of  the  general  fund. 
Mr.  Judy:  We  have  a  man,  and  he  hauls 
the  rubbish  in  certain  main  streets,  and  we 
require  them  to  haul  it,  and  in  the  residence 
districts  it  is  piled  up,  and  once  a  year  we 
have  a  general  clean-up  day,  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  old  cans  and  things  that  are 
collected.  That  was  why  I  wanted  to  know 
how  it  was  paid. 

President  Jessup:  This  is  another  very 
interesting  topic  to  every  city  in  the  State, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  large  or  small.  This 
problem  of  municipal  waste  is  a  most  dilS- 
cult  one  to  dispose  of,  really,  and  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  have  to  be  In  any  manner 
interested  in  what  is  in  our  neighbor's  yard 
or  lot  until  we  become  large  cities,  or  de- 
veloped areas,  and  then  we  require  clean 
streets,  and  sanitation  Is  necessary,  and 
these  things  become  very  perplexing,  and 
any  proposition  to  solve  this  question  along 
a  different  line  than  that  which  has  been 
tried  is  one  worthy  of  our  attention.  I  am 
sorry  Mr.  Hansen  is  not  here,  as  he  could 
probably  give  us  some  additional  details. 
But  we  are  glad  to  have  what  we  have.  Is 
there  anything  else  along  this  line? 

Mr.  Boyes:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  rubbish  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  It  is  taken  to  the  city 
incinerator  and  there  destroyed.  We  own 
our  incinerator  ourselves. 


Mr.  Boyes:  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost 
per  ton? 

Mr.  Wheeler:  No.  If  you  desire  it,  we 
can  send  you  the  details,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
offhand.  It  Is  very  small — the  cost  of  run- 
ning it  through — very  small  indeed. 

I  believe  that  Los  Angeles  has  had  for  a 
great  number  of  years  a  Decari  incinerator 
in  which  they  burn  their  rubbish. 

Mr.  Boyes:  That  is,  the  Pacific  Reduction 
Company? 

Mr.  Wheeler:  That  is  the  small  garbage, 
the  fat  products — they  want  to  get  the  by- 
products, and  they  are  paying  us  51  cents 
a  ton  for  the  kitchen  garbage.  And  I  might 
say  that  every  person  must  give  up  his 
garbage.  He  cannot  sell  it  to  some  hog 
dealers  on  the  outside.  The  ordinance  there 
is  very  strict,  and  they  must  put  it  out  in 
front  of  their  place  of  business,  and  they 
cannot  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  manner. 
They  have  brought  suits  against  us,  but  still 
we  collect  the  garbage. 

President  Jessup:  Mr.  Koiner's  paper  has 
been  lost  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  have 
it  this  morning.  The  next  topic  is  "Chemical 
Weed  Killers."  Mr.  Byxbee  would  like  to 
be  excused  from  that,  but  If  he  knows  some 
cheap  way  of  killing  weeds,  we  would  like 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Byxbee,  Jr.,  City  Engineer  of 
Palo  Alto:  We  have  used  a  certain  chemical 
material  for  the  last  two  years  in  keeping 
the  weeds  down  on  macadam  roads,  and 
find  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  scruff  up  the  rock,  as  when  the 
weeds  are  hoed  up.  If  the  material  is  used 
when  the  weeds  are  small,  and  perhaps  used 
twice  in  a  season,  from  our  experience  it 
very  effectually  keeps  down  the  growth. 
That  is  all  the  experience  we  have  had. 

President  Jessup:  Can  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  expense? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  I  have  not  kept  close  track 
of  the  cost,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  is 
less  expensive  than  it  is  to  hoe  them  up. 

President  Jessup:  Has  anyone  else  had 
experience  along  the  line  of  using  chemical 
weed  killers?  Or  has  anyone  anything  to 
say  on  any  other  method  of  weed  killing? 

That  question  seems  to  be  easily  disposed 
of.  We  do  not  find  it  so,  however,  when  we 
go  back  home — I  am  sure  of  that.  We  will 
next  take  up  the  topic  of  "Street  Trees,"  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Park 
Commission  of  Pasadena.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Hamilton. 
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STREET  TREES. 
By  A.  L.  Hamilton,  Chairman  Parle  Commis- 
sion of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities:  I  am 
asked  to  talk  on  "Street  Trees,"  I  presume, 
because  street  trees  are  not  in  my  depart- 
ment. We  have  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Pasadena,  so  we  talk  about  each 
other's  business  Interchangeably,  and  we 
have  gotten  into  the  habit  there  of  saying 
only  good  things  about  each  other's  depart- 
ments. We  study  the  departments  from 
their  good  side.  The  reason  of  this  is  because 
each  one  is  responsible  for  all  that  goes  on, 
each  one  takes  care  of  his  own  details,  the 
details  of  his  own  department,  but  we  are 
supposed  to  know  in  general  what  is  going 
on  in  other  departments.  So  they  asked  me 
to  talk  about  street  trees,  about  which  I 
know  very  little. 

Some  years  ago  Pasadena  was  planted  as 
a  town,  like  other  towns  are  planted,  and  it 
has  been  growing  up  in  that  same  fashion 
for  a  good  many  years,  though  a  few  years, 
as  cities  in  California  go.  At  the  beginning 
of  time  in  Pasadena,  trees  were  planted  by 
the  owners  of  the  property,  each  person 
planting  the  trees  that  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  most  beautiful,  or  which  in  his  opinion 
would  be  best  in  front  of  his  property.  In 
1907  the  city  took  over  the  business  of  plant- 
ing street  trees.  The  city  controls  not  only 
the  planting  of  street  trees,  but  the  parking 
on  all  the  streets  of  the  city.  We  purchased 
trees  at  that  time  from  about  75  cents  to 
$1.25  apiece.  Pasadena  is  in  the  municipal 
line  of  enterprise,  owns  its  own  water  sys- 
tem, and  its  own  lighting  plant — and  I  wish 
you  might  have  heard  Mr.  Koiner's  paper,  be- 
cause we  are  right  up  to  date  in  that  direc- 
tion. So  the  city  went  into  the  raising  of 
trees,  the  Park  Department  raising  trees. 
Soon  after  this  happened,  and  the  city  had 
trees  to  plant,  the  city  was  offered  trees  at 
from  15  to  20  cents  apiece  by  the  growers 
of  trees,  but  it  has  since  not  needed  other 
people's  trees.  We  have  a  number  of  thou- 
sand trees  in  the  field  now,  and  many 
thousands  of  trees  in  beds  ready  for  plant- 
ing. We  have  also  in  that  department  sup- 
plies of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  for  the  parks.  These  are  all  in 
healthy  condition,  and  of  good  assortment. 
Of  course,  after  the  trees  begin  to  get  some 
age,  one,  two  or  three  years  old — they  are  in- 


fected by  scale  of  various  kinds,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  tree.  It  used  to  cost  us 
about  $11.80  to  run  a  spraying  outfit.  The 
city  went  into  the  spraying  business,  and 
now  it  costs  about  half  that  amount,  and 
the  city  does  the  work  in  good  shape.  The 
city  and  the  county  authorities  co-operate 
in  the  matter  of  the  extermination  of  bugs, 
scale,  and  the  trees  are  looking  well  and  are 
in  fine  condition. 

There  are  two  things,  I  think,  which  elimi- 
nated the  scale.  One  is  the  method  of  spray- 
ing, and  the  other  is  the  method  of  pruning. 
I  think  Pasadena  possibly  does  more  tree 
pruning  than  most  other  cities.  I  think  the 
distinctive  feature,  however,  of  that  is  the 
method  in  which  it  is  done.  There  is  a  tree 
warden  and  his  company  of  men,  who  make 
a  business  of  trimming  trees  and  taking  care 
of  them  in  this  regard.  They  cut  out  a 
great  deal  of  growth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  tree,  cutting  out  the  mass  of  foliage  that 
would  breed  the  pests,  and  leave  an  open 
inside  of  the  tree,  cutting  out  from  below 
and  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  canopy  of  foliage 
around  the  outside,  which  preserves  the  con- 
tour of  the  tree  and  gives  shade  and  beauty 
and  all  that,  but  is  only  an  outer  shell,  as 
it  were.  The  sprayers  can  go  underneath 
and  spray  inside  easily,  and  spray  on  the 
outside,  of  course.  I  think  this  is  a  point 
worth  thinking  about  and  considering.  It 
works.  In  this  way  you  may  also  keep  the 
foliage  up  from  the  sidewalk,  out  of  the  way 
of  pedestrians. 

I  don't  think  I  ought  to  talk  very  much 
about  street  trees,  more  than  this.  We  have 
between  90  and  100  miles  of  streets.  Pasa- 
dena is  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
about  thirteen  square  miles,  with  about  150 
miles  of  streets,  and  about  90  to  100  miles 
of  streets  which  are  paved,  curbed  and  gut- 
tered. This  would  make  between  ISO  and  20O 
miles  of  street  trees — single  line  of  street 
trees.  Perhaps  16,000  trees  have  been 
planted  since  1907.  The  varieties  run  about 
6,000  pepper  trees,  about  4,000  black  acacia, 
about  3,000  camphor,  and  about  1,500  mis- 
cellaneous varieties  of  trees,  possibly. 

Pasadena  looks  like  a  forest  city  from  the 
heights,  as  you  look  over  it.  It  is  very 
pleasant,  I  can  assure  you,  to  have  shade 
along  the  sidewalks.  The  trees  are  on  the 
parking,  outside  the  sidewalk.  They  inter- 
fere with  the  light  somewhat,  but  the  method 
of  trimming  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
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allowance  of  light  to  shine  out  over  the  many 
white   posts  that  are  being  Installed. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  more 
to  say  upon  the  subject. 

President  Jessup:  Are'  there  any  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  this  subject,  or  state- 
ments from  others? 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Pardon  me  for  taking  up 
so  much  of  your  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  of  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any  figures 
on  the  cost  of  planting  trees  and  mainte- 
nance. We  have  discussed  the  proposition 
of  planting  trees  on  streets,  under  the  street 
imi)rovement  act,  or  the  revenue  act,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman  has 
the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  I  think  about  5S  cents  a 
tree  is  the  cost  during  the  past  year,  for  the 
whole  affair.  Our  street  superintendent  gave 
me  the  figure  of  28  cents  per  tree.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  average  cost 
of  street  trees  is  20  cents  per  tree  per 
annum.  That,  I  take  it,  includes  the  caring 
for  them  all,  because  the  city  cai-es  for  the 
tree.  I  have  that  information  from  the  park 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  I  might  say  that  we  are 
figuring  upon  the  cost  of  planting  a  tree,  and 
the  care  of  the  tree  for  five  years,  and  we 
figure  it  at  $5.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hamilton  if 
they  have  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  plant- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of  trees  in  the  city  of 
Pasadena. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  No,  we  have  no  ordinance, 
except  the  ordinance  which  prohibits  anyone 
from  planting  trees.  The  city  plants  all  the 
trees.  The  city  takes  care  of  the  trees.  An 
owner  cannot  take  out  a  tree  without  per- 
mission from  the  city.  The  parking  and  the 
trees  are  entirely  within  control  of  the  city, 
and  when  the  people  of  a  particular  street 
desire  to  have  the  street  planted,  they  are 
usually  asked  to  express  their  opinion  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  tree  they  prefer.  But 
there  Is  no  ordinance  determining  the  kind 
of  trees  that  shall  be  planted. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  The  reason  for  my  asking 
the  question  is  that  we  have  an  ordinance 
that  does  that — they  get  out  into  the  sewer 
joints  and  break  them  up,  so  we  have  pro- 
hibited the  planting  of  certain  trees. 

Mr.  Judy:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
varieties  of  trees  they  eliminate. 

Mr.  Cronkite::  Especially  the  eucalyptus. 
Mr.  Judy:  We  are  planting  black  walnut. 
President  Jessup:     This  is  the  last  paper 


we  have  this  morning.    We  can  spend  a  little 
time  in  discussing  this  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  Pasadena  has  lately  passed 
an  ordinance  which  compels  all  connections 
with  sewers  to  be  of  cast  iron,  which  will  in 
time  eliminate  somewhat  the  trouble  with 
the  roots  of  trees. 

Mr.  William  Mulholland,  Engineer  of  the 
Municipal  Water  Works,  Los  Angeles:  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  I  am  the  next  victim  on  the 
program  for  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  members  here  present  that,  in 
order  to  fully  understand  the  subject  of  my 
talk,  they  should  previously  visit  the  relief 
map  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  city  of  Los  .\ii- 
geles,  which  is  on  exhibition  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  building.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  inspection,  and  it  is  on  exhibition  there, 
and  will  be  exhibited  there  for  several  days. 
But,  as  I  say,  it  would  be  well  in  advance  of 
what  I  may  have  to  say  here  this  afternoon, 
that  members  desiring  to  view  it  shall  do  so. 
I  would  like  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  wcie 
possible,  and  I  think  it  will  be,  to  use  a 
small  map  here  in  illustration  of  what  I 
may  have  to  say  here  this  afternoon. 

President  Jessup:  Further  announcement 
will  be  made  later  in  regard  to  this  after- 
noon's meeting.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of 
parking,  we  are  trying  in  Berkeley  taking 
care  of  the  parking  cost  under  the  tree 
planting  act  as  it  was  last  year  before  it 
was  amended,  and  there  we  levied  an  assess- 
ment over  the  entire  district  of  10  cents  per 
front  foot,  which  would  amount  to  about  the 
same  as  suggested,  as  being  the  cost  over 
here  of  $5  per  fifty-foot  lot.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  not  take  care  of  them, 
as  it  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
This  involves  the  care  not  only  of  trees,  but 
of  the  geraniums  that  occupy  the  parking 
spaces  in  between  the  trees,  which  have  to 
be  cultivated  and  cared  for  throughout  the 
year. 

Mr.  Gardner  of  Napa:  Mr.  H.  O.  Chap- 
man, City  Engineer  of  Richmond,  requested 
me  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  interested  in  asphalt  macadam 
roads,  that  there  is  a  street  being  worked 
upon  in  Richmond  today,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  asphalt  macadam  roadways 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  progress. 

President  Jessup:  Mr.  Chapman  will  be 
here  tonight,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Gardner:  Yes;  he  is  on  his  way  over 
this   afternoon. 
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President  Jessup:  He  is  down  for  a  paper. 
Tlie  announcements  for  tills  afternoon  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  first  paper 
is  by  Mr.  William  Mulholland,  Engineer  of 
the  Municipal  Water  Works  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  "The  Water  Supply  of  Los  Angeles."  The 
meeting  will  convene  at  2  o'clock,  and  is 
announced  as  to  be  here  in  the  theatre.  I 
think  that  would  perhaps  be  the  best  place 
— in  fact,  I  feel  sure  of  it.  The  acoustic 
properties  are  fully  as  good  here  as  they  are 
downstairs.  However,  we  will  have  it  that 
tlie  meeting  will  be  in  the  theatre,  unless  it 
is  announced  otherwise.  The  paper  we  were 
fo  have  this  morning  on  "Intangible  Values 
in  Water  Systems,"  by  Otto  von  Geldern  and 
-Ml'.  Grunsky,  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  von 
Celdern  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  possible  we 
(uu  work  it  in.  Mr.  Grunsky,  I  believe,  will 
not  be  with  us  at  all.  This  evening,  I  want 
to  announce  also  to  the  engineers  and  super- 
tendents  of  streets  and  councilmen,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  meeting.  It  will  be  the  only 
evening  session  we  have  during  the  conven- 
tion. It  will  be  in  this  building,  and  the 
subject  will  be  "Light  Traffic  Pavements." 
If  there  is  any  such  pavement  as  that,  we 
are  going  to  discuss  it  this  evening,  and  per- 
haps we  will  eliminate  the  question  of  light 
traffic  pavements.  Anyway,  it  was  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  whole 
evening's  discussion,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  the  full  attendance  of  the  departments 
interested.  We  will  have  several  papers,  and 
a  lot  of  discussion. 

Tomorrow  is  our  day  at  the  Exposition 
also.  It  is  probably  not  exactly  proper  for 
us  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  delegates 
attending  to  spend  their  whole  day  at  the 
Exposition.  We  want  to  take  up  a  little  time 
tomorrow  along  the  line  of  the  convention. 
The  Government,  as  has  been  announced,  has 
a  very  good  exhibit  over  there  on  the  ques- 
tion of  good  roads.  In  charge  of  this  exhibit 
is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marshall,  who  is 
outside  superintendent  of  streets  for  the 
good  roads  department,  and  who  is  a  good 
lecturer,  too;  and  is  lecturing  daily  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  at  2:30  on  the  sub- 
ject of  good  roads.  Those  lectures  are,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  popular  form,  expecting  to 
appeal  to  anyone  who  comes  in  and  sits  down 
in  the  room  and  listens  to  them.  But  he  is 
going  to  give  us  a  talk  tomorrow  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  Recital  Room  in  the  Festival  Hall.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  us  all  to  hear  Mr.  Marshall,  and 


not  only  are  we  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him,  but  perhaps  the  attendance 
will  not  be  sufficiently  large,  but  what  you 
can  meet  him  personally.  I  wish  you  would 
also  take  occasion  to  study  this  exhibit  of 
the  good  roads  and  meet  Mr.  Marshall,  who 
is  generally  in  attendance  at  that  exhibit 
in  the  Machinery  Hall.  In  addition  to  that 
talk  of  Mr.  Marshall's  tomorrow  afternoon, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  description  by  Mr. 
Eden  of  the  development,  filtration  and  puri- 
fication of  the  water  supply  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  They  were 
short  of  water  over  there,  and  they  had  to 
originate  their  own  water  system.  They 
went  out  to  the  east  side  of  the  park  and  are 
performing  some  interesting  experiments  out 
there,  as  stated  yesterday,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  a 
small  way  in  perhaps  any  community  along 
this  line.  It  will  be  further  announced  to- 
morrow as  to  how  you  can  see  that  system  in 
operation,  if  you  wish  to.  I  believe  that  is 
all  the  announcements  I  have  at  the  present 
time  and  we  will  adjourn  for  luncheon. 


JOINT   SESSION. 
DEPARTMENT     OF     ENGINEERS,     COUN- 
CILMEN,    AND     STREET     SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, WITH  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH. 

Wednesday,   Sept.  8,  1915,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  joint  session  was  called  to  order  by 
J.  J.  Jessup,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Engineers,  Councilmen,  and  Street  Superin- 
tendents. 

President  Jessup:  We  are  very  fortunate 
at  this  Convention,  in  having  with  us  many 
men  who  are  so  thoroughly  well  informed 
on  the  subjects  which  they  discuss,  even  men 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  This  afternoon  we  are  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  having  with  us  Mr. 
William  Mulholland,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
will  tell  us  about  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct. 

THE     IMUNICIPAL    WATER    SUPPLY    OF 

LOS  ANGELES 
By  William  Mulholland,  Engineer,  Municipal 
Water  Works 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities:  I  want 
to  apologize  before  proceeding  for  not  pre- 
paring a  formal  paper  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  am  to  address  you.  But  there  is 
some  extenuation  in  my  case,  inasmuch  as  I 
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have  been  connected  with  this  water  worlis 
for  about  35  years,  so  that  I  may  say,  per- 
haps, that  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  subject  to  spealc  extemporaneously. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted,  I  think, 
that  there  is  nothing  concerning  the  life  of 
a  municipality  more  important  than  its  water 
supply.  The  cities  in  California  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  which  have  their 
origin  with  the  foundation  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  those  that  have  grown  since  the 
advent  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  towns  along  the  Coast,  up  as 
far  north  as  San  Francisco,  had  their  sites 
selected  by  the  missionaries.  The  leading 
principle  on  which  those  sites  were  selected 
and  the  cities  founded  was  the  existence  of 
aboriginal  people  at  the  sites  selected.  The 
purpose  of  the  missionaries  was  not  one  of 
exploitation  of  the  soil,  nor  the  profits  of  the 
soil,  but  the  civilization  and  evangelization 
of  the  natives.  So  nearly  all  the  points 
selected  by  the  missionaries  were  the  sites 
of  habitation  of  aboriginal  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  plains  of  California  were  a  quiet 
people,  agriculturally  disposed,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  of  California  were 
nomadic  tribes,  predaceous  and  warlike. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  founded  at  the 
place  we  find  it  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  an  abundant  water  supply,  a  supply  abun- 
dant for  those  original  inhabitants,  and  for 
their  civilized  successors.  Most  of  you  who 
are  familiar  with  Los  Angeles  will  regard  it 
as  somewhat  of  a  joke,  the  possibility  of  a 
river,  so-called,  flowing  through  the  city.  I 
used  to  joke  about  that  river  myself,  when  I 
first  came  to  Los  Angeles,  some  years  ago. 
The  water  was  all  taken  out  in  those  days 
by  means  of  ditches.  We  only  had  one  rail- 
road, and  across  the  river  was  nothing  but 
a  dry  road.  But  I  have  learned  since  to 
respect  that  river,  and  to  resent  any  refer- 
ence to  it  as  being  a  creek,  or  having  any 
other  appellation  that  would  minimize  its 
importance  or  value.  The  river  of  Los  An- 
geles is  nothing  more  than  a  creek,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  flow.  It  has  a 
minimum  flow,  in  all  the  years  of  my  ob- 
servation, of  about  28,500,000  gallons  daily, 
whereas  the  maximum  has  been  about  43,- 
000,000  or  44,000,000.  In  the  year  1902  or 
1903  it  got  up  to  over  50,000,000.  But  its 
average  flow,  consistent  flow,  is  somewhere 
about  37,000,000  or  38,000,000  gallons  a  day. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  streams  in 
California,  one  of  the  most  sustained  in  its 
flow,  one  of  the  most  reliable. 

Los  Angeles  is  situated  in  semi-arid  Cali- 
fornia, the  rainfall  there  being  a  little  over 
15  inches  per  annum.  It  is  also  very  er- 
ratic, varying  from  5%  inches  up  to  35  or  38 
Inches,  as  being  the  highest  and  lowest 
points  of  which  I  know.  With  that  wide 
range,  if  the  country  had  to  depend  on  the 
rainfall,  without  any  means  of  conserving 
the  water,  the  city  would  still  be  an  arid 
desert,  or  comparatively  so.  But  we  have 
this  river.  And  this  map  which  I  have  be- 
fore me,  is  a  photograph  of  the  relief  map 
of  the  southern  end  of  it,  displaying  the 
country  contiguous  to  Los  Angeles.  Los  An- 
geles City  is  situated  at  this  point  here,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  lies  the  San  Fernaiulo 
Valley,  with  a  contributing  mountain  area 
amounting  in  all  to  502  square  miles.  The 
product  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  which 
drains  that  valley  averages  a  flow  of  about 
100,000  gallons  per  day  per  square  mile.  That 
is  rather  less  than  you  collect  in  your  drain- 
age areas  up  in  this  country.  For  instance, 
the  San  Leandro  Drainage  System  that 
serves  the  City  of  Oakland  yields  nearly 
400,000  gallons  per  square  mile,  by  reason, 
of  course,  of  the  greater  rainfall  in  this 
country. 

The  reason  for  the  permanence  of  the  flow 
at  Los  Angeles  is  not  far  to  seek,  if  one 
examines  the  topography  about  it,  and  also 
the  structural  geology  of  the  country.  Bor- 
ings in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  disclose  the 
existence  of  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet  of 
fragmentary  rocks,  gravel  and  sands.  The 
grade  of  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  about 
40  or  50  feet  to  the  mile  southerly.  At  the 
southerly  rim  of  the  valley  exists  a  range 
of  mountains,  so  that  all  the  water  that 
comes  out,  saving  what  runs  out  at  high 
peak  floods,  which  only  occur  once  or  twice 
in  half  a  dozen  years,  and  except,  of  course, 
what  is  lost  by  evaporation,  is  conserved  in 
the  gravels  and  slowly  percolates  down 
through  the  mountain  valley,  and,  wholly 
unseen,  it  flows  by  process  of  percolation 
until  Interrupted  in  its  flow  by  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  south 
side  of  the  valley.  There  the  waters  form 
this  Los  Angeles  River,  and  I  am  delighted, 
I  repeat,  to  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  "River." 
This  stream  flows  out  through  the  Narrows, 
as  shown  on  this  map,  a  cut  about  a  mile 
wide,  not  a  product  of  erosion,  by  the  way^ 
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that  gate  is  caused  by  a  faulting  of  tlie 
mountain  system  ttiere,  a  breaking  or  rift 
in  the  mountains.  At  the  left  of  the  valley, 
the  rock  rim  is  only  40  or  50  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  gravels  above 
that  point  are  six  or  seven  hundred  feet. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  a  perennial 
stream  here,  and  has  been  supplied  by  the' 
flow  of  that  stream  exclusively,  without  re- 
course to  any  other  water,  until  about  ten 
years  ago,  about  1904  or  1905,  we  were  com- 
pelled, by  reason  of  the  great  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  great  necessity  for  adding  to 
our  water   supply,   to   have   recourse   to   the 

ground  water  of  the  

Valley  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Now,  that 
was  an  artesian  basin,  and  a  portion  of  it 
Is  yet,  over  about  two-thirds  of  its  area,  up 
to  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At  that 
time  farming  on  a  large  scale,  requiring 
irrigation,  was  resorted  to  all  over  the  val- 
ley, and  heavy  withdrawals  of  the  ground 
waters  lowered  the  water  plane,  and  de- 
stroyed the  artesian  pressure  of  the  water. 
So  that  the  wells  ceased  to  flow  and  put  the 
water  plane  lower  by  anywhere  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet. 

When  the  city  required  more  water,  our 
first  idea  was  to  go  down  into  the  basin  re- 
ferred to  and  sink  wells.  The  good  people  of 
Los  Angeles  City,  and  especially  the  officials 
of  Los  Angeles  City,  recognized  the  fact  that 
that  would  only  afford  a  temporary  expedient 
however,  and  already  the  supply  had  been 
overdrawn,  and  the  effect  of  that  overdraft 
was  beginning  to  be  felt.  So  it  was  apparent 
it  would  be  useless  to  go  down  there  and 
spend  great  sums  of  money  boring  wells,  and 
putting  in  expensive  pumping  plants  to  pump 
the  water  back,  destroying  the  contributing 
value  of  the  agricultural  land  that  helped 
create  Los  Angeles,  by  lowering  the  water 
plane  there,  and  putting  the  water  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  agriculture  resources  of  the 
country.  Where,  then,  to  go  to,  became  a 
question.  It  was  certain  we  could  not  go 
east — all  the  waters  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Basin  that  adjoins  us  on  the  east  had  al- 
ready been  appropriated  long  years  ago,  and 
the  ground  water  was  lowering  in  those 
basins,  just  as  it  was  in  ours. 

At  that  time  my  attention  was  called  by 
a  former  Mayor  and  City  Engineer,  a  man 
who  had  served  two  terms  as  City  Engineer 
and  one  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
to  a  supply  that  might  be  obtained  on  the 
east   side  of  the   Sierra   Nevada  Mountains. 


I  thought  the  project  was  chimerical,  prob- 
ably too  expensive  on  account  of  the  remote 
distance,  and  the  great  physical  difficulties 
that  interposed  between  there  and  our  city. 
But  the  city  was  growing  so  fast,  gaining  in 
population,  gaining  in  wealth,  that  we  all 
realized  that  heroic  measures  were  neces- 
sary, and  if  we  were  going  to  have  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  city,  we  would 
have  to  be  brave  and  courageous  and  enter- 
prising in  securing  a  water  supply. 

In  1904,  I  went  up  and  had  a  look  at  the 
Owens  Valley,  and  became  impressed  with 
the  tact  that  there  was  a  boundless  supply 
of  water  there,  that  the  taking  away  of  it 
would  not  injure  values  there,  we  could  not 
take  their  appropriations  of  water  away 
from  the  people  who  owned  them  there,  but 
that  there  was  a  supply  that  was  going  to 
waste,  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of 
Owens  Lake.  Owens  Lake  covers  an  area  of 
65,000  acres.  The  evaporation  records  have 
been  kept  there  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  by 
the  Soda  Company,  and,  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous aridity  of  the  air  there,  the  low  state 
of  saturation,  the  evaporation  must  be  enor- 
mous. I  went  over  and  examined  the  records 
of  the  Soda  Company,  and  found  that  the 
evaporation  amounted  to  from  80  to  90 
inches  per  annum.  Figuring  that  out,  to 
see  what  the  loss  was  at  Owens  Lake,  it 
amounted  to  more  than  24,000  miners  inches 
continuous  flow,  in  other  words  480  second 
feet.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  possible  to  con- 
serve that  water,  save  it,  carry  it  by 
there,  and  not  permit  it  to  drain  into  the 
lake,  and  waste  its  sweetness  into  the  desert 
air,  and  I  set  about  the  task  of  finding  out 
how  much  it  was  going  to  cost  to  bring  it 
down  to  Los  Angeles.  I  worked,  had  to  labor 
alone  until  I  got  data,  or  the  intention  of  the 
city  would  have  gotten  out  among  the  people 
of  the  valley,  and  we  would  have  had  to  pay 
extortionate  or  unreasonable  sums  for  the 
lands  we  required  for  the  project.  I  worked 
all  alone,  I  say,  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
came  back  with  a  tentative  estimate  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles,  that  that  water  could 
probably  be  brought  down  to  the  city,  to  the 
extent  of  400  second  feet,  for  $23,000,000.  The 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  at  once  said, 
"We  will  put  the  project  up  to  the  people." 
They  said,  "Go  ahead,  prepare  your  estimates 
in  detail,  and  we  will  put  the  project  up  to 
the  people."  They  did  so,  and  the  people, 
with  great  courage,  endorsed  the  proposition 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.    We  then  made  accurate 
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surveys  and  accurate  estimates,  and  by  sin- 
gular cliance,  the  result  of  tliose  estimates 
arrived  at  about  the  very  same  figure  that 
I  had  originally  submitted,  showing  that,  at 
least,  I  made  a  pretty  good  guess. 

We  went  to  work  on  the  scheme,  and  in 
seven  years  we  finished  it — that  is,  from  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  construction.  We 
turned  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  in  1907,  and 
we  had  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
the  aqueduct,  although  it  was  not  totally 
completed, — there  were  some  tunnels  that 
had  to  be  done,  but  they  could  be  by-passed 
by  turning  the  water  around  them, — in  1913 
— that  made  six  years,  and  we  were  really 
seven  years  on  the  job,  because  there  was  a 
year's  more  work  that  had  to  be  done  after- 
wards. 

Most  of  you  have  seen  the  relief  map  out 
here,  showing  the  aqueduct.  The  aqueduct 
really  was  a  very  bold  project  in  many  ways. 
We  had  to  pass  through  a  country  that  was 
wholly  uninhabited,  that  was  forbidding  in 
the  extreme.  We  had  to  lay  320  miles  of 
water  pipe,  and  water  construction.  We  had 
to  build  power  lines,  and  roads,  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  of  roads,  trails,  telephone 
lines.  We  spent  altogether  $4,000,000  in  get- 
ting ready  for  the  job.  That  was  the  most 
trying  time  in  the  existence  of  the  work. 
We  were  all  fearful  that  some  diligent  tax- 
payer might  arise  and  say,  "Here,  you  have 
spent  $4,000,000,  and  you  haven't  done  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  work  yet,"  which  would  have 
been  absolutely  true.  So  far  as  the  actual 
construction  of  the  aqueduct  was  concerned 
there  had  not  been  a  dollar's  worth  of  work 
done,  when  we  had  $4,000,000  spent.  You  can 
imagine  that  I  was  in  a  timid  state  of  mind. 
It  was  always  impressed  on  me,  all  through 
my  life,  that  it  paid  to  get  a  good  "ready" 
on.  I  didn't  want  to  see  the  work  start  until 
it  was  completely  ready.  And  you  could  not 
properly  start  without  doing  that.  You  had 
no  transportation  systems.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  miles  and  miles  of  desert  waste  to 
go  over.  There  was  no  water,  no  power,  we 
built  our  own  cement  plant  on  account  of  the 
excessive  transportation  cost.  But  we  finally 
got  through  with  it,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
faith  and  courage  of  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  trust  and  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  the  men  they  employed.  We  were 
not  interfered  with  in  any  way.  Attempts 
were  made  to  get  the  aqueduct  into  politics, 
but  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  would  always 
go  against  that.    There  was  one  party  in  the 


City  of  Los  Angeles,  a  few  men  tried  to  use 
that  party  wrongfully,  for  their  own  private 
ends,  and  to  use  the  aqueduct  as  a  sort  of 
ladder  to  climb  into  position,  and  into  power 
upon.  But  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  resented 
that.  In  that  party  were  loyal  good  citizens, 
men  above  reproach  in  every  way.  But  the 
people  were  alive  to  the  situation  and  there 
was  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  save  the 
city,  and  we  came  through  with  flying  colors. 
The  City  of  Oakland,  and  I  happen  to  know 
of  their  situation  for  a  water  supply,  and  I 
happen  to  know  something  of  that  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco, — you  are  both  in  the 
same  fix  that  Los  Angeles  was  in  ten  years 
ago.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  a  water 
supply  that  is  capable  of  quite  a  largely  in- 
creased development.  She  is  using  all  the 
water  she  has  at  present.  But  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  for  both,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  in  the  very  near  future,  to  take  vigor- 
ous steps,  and  they  will  have  to  be  vigorous, 
no  make-shift  move  in  the  City  of  Oakland, 
for  instance — you  will  have  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  secure  a  water  supply  for  all  the 
close  towns,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  and  all  of 
them,  or  the  situation  will  be  serious.  The 
water  supply  is  meager,  and  you  are  near  the 
limit  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  anything  has 
been  done  yet.  The  City  of  San  Francisco 
has  a  project,  and  a  fine  project  it  is,  that 
will  relieve  by  a  joint  action  all  the  other 
Bay  Cities,  will  relieve  the  situation,  more 
than  relieve  it,  will  provide  as  Los  Angeles 
was  provided,  for  a  tremendous  future 
growth.  Two  years  ago  Los  Angeles  got  to 
the  limit  of  her  resources  for  a  water  supply. 
There  were  two  or  three  periods,  two  years 
ago,  when  the  distributing  reservoirs  were 
very  nearly  empty.  There  was  but  an  18 
hour  supply  of  water  on  hand  when  allevia- 
tion came  in  the  form  of  a  cool  snap — fogs 
blew  in,  and  it  cooled  off.  We  are  subject 
to  warm  spells,  when  the  temperature  goes 
up  to  90,  95  and  100  degrees,  four  or  five  days 
at  a  time.  We  are  today  consuming  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  75,000,000  gallons  daily, 
on  an  average.  We  have  periods  of  consump- 
tion when  we  run  to  over  90,000,000  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  aqueduct  in  the  last 
two  years,  Los  Angeles  would  have  been 
ruined,  totally  out  of  water. 

The  Bay  Cities  today  should  at  once  look 
to  getting  a  water  supply.  Your  water  sup- 
ply here  is  coming  from  San  Leandro,  from 
the  Niles  Canyon,  and  from  other  sources  on 
the  Coast  Plane  between  the  Piedmont  Hills 
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and  the  Bay.  The  record  of  the  wells  there 
shows  that  the  water  is  constantly  receding, 
dropping.  You  can't  go  along  very  much 
further  without  some  relief.  75,000,000  gal- 
lons a  day  is  a  great  deal  more  water  than 
all  the  Bay  Cities  have,  combined.  We  are 
using  more  water  in  Los  Angeles  today  than 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley 
and  all  the  Bay  Cities  combined.  Our  rate 
of  water  consumption  is  high  down  there,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  warmer 
climate,  more  continuous  heat,  more  de- 
tached residences,  more  residences  with  im- 
jjrovements  in  the  way  of  lawns,  shrubbery, 
and  trees  around  them,  a  more  suburban 
condition  than  you  have  here.  You  have  a 
congested  condition  in  San  Francisco,  and 
even  in  Oakland,  and  the  water  consumption 
up  here  does  not  average  100  gallons  per 
capita,  while  with  us  it  runs  from  135  to  200 
gallons,  and  our  population  is  increasing, 
I  think,  more  rapidly  than  your  population 
here,  though  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  hail 
that  with  joy, — I  would  like  to  get  a  little 
rest,  and  like  to  get  these  water  works  up  in 
better  shape  before  we  get  any  great  in- 
crease in  population.  However,  we  are  get- 
ting along  in  good  shape,  and  we  are  really 
in  excellent  condition  so  far  as  our  water 
supply  is  concerned,  so  far  as  sustained 
pressure,  the  condition  of  the  reservoirs  for 
storage,  and  all  the  other  elements.  We 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  better  condition  than 
we  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  whole 
existence  of  our  water  works. 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Water  Works,  there  were  11,000  people 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Most  of  the 
water  was  developed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. That  water  was  shortly  afterwards 
assigned  for  domestic  use.  The  area  for- 
merly devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  be- 
came an  area  occupied  by  residences.  So 
the  old  ditches  and  the  zanjas  of  the  Spanish 
people  of  the  olden  days  were  banished  and 
exist  no  more.  We  have  now  a  population 
of  about  540,000  or  550,000  people.  We  have 
103,000  water  taps  in  the  city  system,  and 
the  population  is  usually  based  with  us  upon 
that.  With  you  up  here  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  Oakland,  the  ratio  per  tap  is  some- 
what higher.  But  the  population  can  be 
fairly  well  measured  by  keeping  track  of 
the  number  of  taps  during  the  census  year, 
and  carrying  the  proportion  through  any  in- 
tervening period. 

If  the  aqueduct  map  were  here,  I  should. 


at  the  risk  of  invading  the  time  of  the  speak- 
ers who  will  succeed  me  here  on  subjects 
just  as  important  or  perhaps  more  so  than 
mine,  perhaps  more  interesting,  but  at  the 
risk  of  invading  their  time,  and  asking  their 
indulgence,  I  would  tell  you  something  about 
the  aqueduct.  But  I  would  prefer  not  to  at 
this  time.  I  think  the  water  question  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  is  settled  forever.  I 
think  the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  in  the 
way  of  having  her  water  question  settled. 
But  Oakland  must  "get  a  move  on"  as  the 
saying  is,  in  slang  phrase. 

I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  to  this  Convention.  It  is  the  first  Con- 
vention of  the  kind  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend.  But  I  have  been  re- 
warded. I  have  heard  some  of  the  papers 
that  were  read  this  morning.  I  think  those 
papers  are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
public  official,  and  they  should  be  of  very 
deep  interest  to  every  good  citizen. 

In  order  to  make  way  for  the  others.  I  will 
thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  retire. 

Mr.  Hearst,  of  Sacramento:  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Mulholland  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. What  is  the  cost  per  million  gallons 
of  the  water? 

Mr.  Mulholland:  The  water  brought  by 
the  aqueduct  amounts  to  205,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  it  cost  $24,500,000,  including 
the  water  and  the  water  rights.  The  work 
cost  $23,000,000.  That  does  not  include  the 
interest  during  construction — that  is  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  bonds  voted,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  money  expended,  but  does  not  in- 
clude the  interest  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction. So  if  you  divide  24,500,000  by 
265,000.000,  you  have  the  cost  per  million 
gallons. 

Dr.  Simmons,  of  Sacramento:  I  want  to 
ask  what  is  the  purity  of  the  Los  Angeles 
water.  Is  any  method  used  to  purify  it  after 
it  reaches  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Mulholland:  None  whatever.  You 
will  notice  on  the  aqueduct  map,  the  Haiwee 
Reservoir,  a  reservoir  seven  and  one-half 
miles  long.  The  water,  as  collected,  is  of  a 
fair  degree  of  purity,  collected  from  the 
mountain  streams,  the  Owens  River  and  Its 
tributary  streams.  It  goes  through  a  valley 
which  has  only  one  and  one-quarter  human 
beings  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  a  valley  that 
is  only  partially  settled,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly 
all  inaccessible,  very  largely  inaccessible 
mountains — there  are  some  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  fallow  land  that  is  used 
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for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  So  the  water, 
when  it  comes  into  the  reservoir,  is  of  a  fair 
degree  of  purity,  and  as  far  as  human  con- 
tamination is  concerned,  of  practically  abso- 
lute purity.  After  it  goes  into  the  reservoir, 
it  is  purified  by  storage,  the  most  effective 
of  all  means  of  purifying  water — there  can 
be  no  failure  about  that.  No  pathogenic 
germ  can  live  to  pass  through  a  reservoir 
seven  and  one-half  miles  long,  where  it  takes 
water  from  40  to  50  or  60  days  to  reach  the 
lower  end.  Those  germs,  if  there  are  any 
injurious  germs  in  it,  would  be  dead  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  outlet.  After  leaving 
the  reservoir,  the  water  goes  through  cov- 
ered conduits  all  the  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  small  reservoirs,  and  it 
is  all  through  an  uninhabited  country. 

Dr.  Simmons:  How  far  from  Los  Angeles 
are  your  open  ditches? 

Mr.  Mulholland:  The  only  open  ditch  is 
at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct. 

Dr.  Simmons:  The  open  ditches  are  not 
within  200  miles  of  Los  Angeles,  then? 

Mr.  Mulholland:  No.  And  that  is  a  canal 
right  in  the  Owens  Valley — in  fact,  it  is  the 
conversion  of  the  river,  practically,  into  a 
new  channel, — it  may  be  so  considered, — for 
21  or  22  miles. 

Dr.  Simmons:  And  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply,  you  have  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination? 

Mr.  Mulholland:  Yes,  we  have  a  bacteri- 
ologist employed  constantly  and  all  the 
time. 

President  Jessup:  Are  there  any  other 
questions  you  wish  to  ask  of  Mr.  Mulholland? 
I  am  sure  we  are  obligated  to  Mr.  Mulholland 
for  this  lucid  description  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct  System.  You  can  better  under- 
stand it  by  going  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  seeing  the  relief  map  there,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  It  not  only  shows  what 
the  Los  Angeles  Water  System  is,  but  what 
a  good  relief  map  should  be. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles:  Will  you 
state  again  the  cost  of  the  aqueduct,  and  its 
present  value,  also  the  added  value  for  power 
purposes? 

Mr.  Mulholland:  You  ask  what  its  present 
value  is.  That  rather  puts  me  "up  against 
it."  You  might  as  well  ask  a  man  how 
much  his  wife  and  children  are  worth.  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  the  money  that  you 
could  pile  into  this  theater  would  induce  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  to  part  with  the  aque- 
duct.    Their  very  existence  is  bound   up  in 


it.  They  cannot  exist  without  it.  We  are 
using  16,000,000  gallons  a  day  from- it  today, 
and  if  we  hadn't  that  16,000,000  gallons  at 
least  one-third  of  the  time,  we  would  be  out 
of  water.  As  to  the  power  value,  of  course, 
the  potentiality  of  the  power,  the  power  op- 
portunities along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct, 
amount  to  50  or  60  thousand  horsepower. 
Those  power  plants  are  as  yet  undeveloped. 
One  of  the  power  plants  is  more  than  half 
built.  We  have  a  bond  issue,  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  voted  that  also — they  have  also 
issued  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  those  power  plants,  $3,- 
500,000  or  $4,000,000  of  which  is  already  ex- 
pended. The  remainder  of  the  bonds  have 
not  been  realized  on  yet,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  work  is  going  on  and  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

President  Jessup:  Any  other  questions?  If 
not,  we  will  pass  to  'the  next  topic.  You 
will  listen  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  George  Ebright, 
President  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health  on  "Plans  for  Malaria  Control  Under 
the  New  Mosquito  Abatement  District  Act." 

Dr.  George  Ebright:  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: It  gives  me  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you  to  discuss  with  you  the  plans  that  we 
have,  to  discuss  with  you  the  machinery  that 
we  have,  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the 
problem  that  we  have  in  malaria  and  its 
abatement.  The  remarks  that  I  have  to 
make  are  short,  and  I  will  try  not  to  go  over 
the  ten  minute  allotment.  I  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  one  thing,  and  that  is  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  you  are  already  conversant  with  the 
facts  I  have  to  state.  They  are  not  original 
with  me  by  any  means.  I  have  drawn  from 
such  authorities  as  Professor  W.  B.  Herms, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  mal- 
aria here.  I  will  not  have  time  to  refer  to 
the  work  that  has  already  been  done  at  Oro- 
ville  and  iu  the  north  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  but  will  refer  very  briefly  and  in  a 
very  broad  way  to  what  the  problem  is,  and 
then  try  to  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  and 
what  we  can  expect  to  accomplish. 

PLANS  FOR  MALARIA  CONTROL  UNDER 

THE    NEW   MOSQUITO    ABATEMENT 

DISTRICTS  ACT. 

By  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ebright,  President,  California 

State  Board  of  Health. 

Read   before  the  meeting  of  the  League   of 

California  Municipalities,  Sept.  8,  1915. 

Wherever  a  communicable  disease  prevails 

there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  any  stand- 
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point  by  attempting  to  hide  its  presence. 
Frank  statements  of  facts  in  such  cases  by 
liealth  officers  are  frequently  objected  to  at 
first  by  business  interests  and  particularly 
liy  real  estate  dealers.  History  has  shown, 
however,  that  a  policy  of  frank  honesty  is  in 
the  end  from  a  business  standpoint  by  far 
the  best  and  by  far  the  most  economical. 
I'cars  of  publicity  are  based  upon  a  supposi- 
lion  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pres- 
1  tue  of  a  disease  interferes  with  commerce 
and  real  estate  values.  However,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  of  the  recognition  by  the 
health  authorities  of  the  actual  existing  con- 
ditions and  the  knowledge  that  proper  meth- 
ods of  control  are  inaugurated  and  conscien- 
tiously prosecuted  produce  a  sense  of  security 
which  offsets  all  other  considerations.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  confront  the 
problem  of  malaria  without  reserve.  It  will 
be  no  new  story  to  the  people  of  California, 
particularly  those  living  in  the  great  valleys 
of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin. 

Before  1850  malaria  was  unknown  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  introduced  in  the  early  50's 
during  the  great  Influx  of  population  into 
the  State  probably  from  three  sources:  The 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  During 
the  period  following  the  discovery  of  gold 
and  the  building  of  the  great  continental 
railroads,  emigrants  arrived  from  the  malar- 
ial infected  regions  of  the  Mississippi  by  way 
of  the  transcontinental  emigrant  routes  also 
arriving  by  water  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, there  becoming  infected  with  malaria 
and  introducing  it  chiefly  probably  through 
the  region  of  Sacramento  and  its  vicinity. 
Again,  many  laborers  were  employed  upon 
railroad  construction  who  came  from  the 
malarial  infected  districts  of  Italy.  These 
carriers  arriving  in  a  country  already  the 
home  of  the  anopheline  mosquito  readily 
established  foci  of  malaria  in  the  great  val- 
leys and  along  the  foothills  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierras  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  to  be  found  generally  in  Placer,  Sacra- 
mento, San  .loaquin,  Butte,  Tehama,  Shasta, 
Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  Counties,  which 
nine  counties  show  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
malaria  in  the  State.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  that 
the  annual  loss  to  the  State  from  malaria 
directly  and  indirectly  to  health,  labor  and 
property  values  is  $2,820,400.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  present  purposes  to  more  than  men- 
tion that  certain  varieties  of  mosquito  are 


absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation  of 
malaria,  but  it  is  timely  to  emphasize  again 
the  fact  that  the  successful  eradication  of 
malaria  depends  entirely  upon  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  anopheline  mosquito. 

This  insect  is  a  country  mosquito  rather 
than  an  inhabitant  of  cities;  for  that  reason 
malaria  is  a  country  disease  and  not  a  city 
disease.  The  place  where  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento now  stands  was  at  one  time  highly 
infected  with  malaria  but  now  malaria  cases 
do  not  occur  in  Sacramento  except  by  impor- 
tation. Consideration  of  the  cause  of  malaria 
includes  not  only  investigation  into  the 
habits  of  the  mosquito,  his  breeding  places 
and  life  history  and  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  he  exists,  but  also  has  reference 
to  carriers.  The  anopheline  mosquito  is  to 
be  found  in  still  fresh  water  such  as  ponds 
left  by  the  overflow  of  rivers  or  drainage 
canals,  empty  cans,  buckets,  etc.,  containing 
rain  water,  surface  wells,  prospect  holes,  etc. 
In  the  southern  part  of  California  where  ir- 
rigation is  carried  on  very  extensively  but 
where  water  is  comparatively  scarce  and  of 
such  value  as  to  require  careful  husbanding, 
drainage  ditches  are  constructed  with  care, 
many  times  of  concrete  or  other  material, 
which  do  not  allow  the  growth  of  grass  and 
brush  along  the  edges  that  could  offer  breed- 
ing places.  For  that  reason  and  for  the 
reason  of  the  lesser  rainfall  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  free  of  malaria  In  com- 
parison with  the  northern  part  where  water 
is  more  abundant,  where  river  overflow  is 
common  and  where  cheap  water  gives  rise  to 
less  care  in  preventing  breaks  in  drainage 
ditches  and  where  more  frequent  rain  allows 
the  standing  of  fresh  water  in  waiting  re- 
ceptacles for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for 
the  hatching  of  mosquitoes. 

In  mosquito  infested  districts  it  has  been 
found  that  the  chief  carriers  are  children. 
On  the  coast  of  western  Africa  it  has  been 
found  that  100  per  cent  of  children  were  in- 
fected in  certain  localities  while  in  less 
badly  affected  regions  the  percentage  ranged 
from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  largely  upon  children, 
the  children  showing  no  symptoms  of  malaria 
at  the  time  of  examination. — in  other  words 
the  disease  was  latent.  Sims  and  Warwick, 
Talladejo,  Alabama,  found  that  between  8 
per  cent  and  9  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
infected  and  only  3%  per  cent  developed 
malarial  symptoms  within  five  months,  al- 
though   Plasmodia    could    be    found    in    the 
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blood  during  this  time.  Malaria  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  childhood  in  these  locali- 
ties where  the  disease  is  endemic  and  only 
those  children  survive  who  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  malarial  poison. 

The  control  of  the  mosquito  involves  sev- 
eral factors  including  drainage,  oiling  meth- 
ods, house  protection  and  the  use  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  mosquito,  particularly 
certain  fish  such  as  various  minnows,  espe- 
cially the  top  minnow  and  gold  fish  and  the 
roach  (in  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  dragon  fiy  or  mosquito  hawk 
preys  upon  this  pest),  and  the  educational 
factor.  The  latter  is  by  far  not  the  least  im- 
portant. Public  health  regulations  will  al- 
ways result  in  failure  without  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  the  community  involved. 
It  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  malaria  to 
conduct  an  intelligent  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. To  that  end  it  is  first  necessary  that  a 
sufficient  survey  of  the  situation  be  made, 
not  only  to  give  the  health  officer  proper 
data  to  work  upon,  but  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  present  to  the  people  the  exact  status 
of  the  situation  after  which  intelligent  and 
necessary  co-operation  will  be  encountered 
upon  the  part  of  the  community  and  the 
press.  An  educational  campaign  can  be 
easily  carried  out  because  the  subject  is  in- 
teresting. The  public  press  of  the  State  of 
California  has  always  been  of  service  to  the 
health  authorities  and  will  always  be  found 
more  than  willing  to  actively  co-operate  with 
any  proper  measures.  Lectures,  lantern- 
slide  exhibitions,  moving  pictures,  mosquito- 
breeding  tanks  for  show  windows  are  im- 
portant instruments.  The  interest  of  school 
children  is  of  much  importance  and  is  easily 
elicited.  Children  are  easily  taught  the  re- 
cognition of  the  mosquito  and  his  breeding 
places  and  his  habits.  Their  interest  may 
be  stimulated  by  competitions,  for  example, 
competitive  essays  upon  the  subject  of  mal- 
aria for  which  prizes  may  be  offered.  In 
this  manner  education  upon  the  subject  is 
disseminated  among  the  rising  generation 
and  by  them  carried  to  their  associates  at 
home. 

The  control  of  breeding  places  involves 
permanent  and  temporary  work.  Drainage 
wherever  possible  is  in  the  nature  of  per- 
manent measures.  This  also  includes  the 
cleaning  up  of  grass  and  brush  from  the 
sides  of  rivers,  canals,  ditches,  etc.  Tem- 
IX)rary  measures  are  supplementary  to  per- 
manent work   and   one   of  the  most  impor- 


tant is  oiling.  The  oil  to  be  used  should  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  spread  a  thin  film 
which  remains  upon  the  water  as  long  as 
possible.  Oil  should  be  applied  wherever 
wrigglers  are  found.  The  time  of  repetition 
of  the  oil  depends  upon  several  factors.  As 
a  rule  12  days  in  summer  and  under  cooler 
conditions  varying  Intervals  up  to  three 
weeks.  Where  oil  is  impracticable,  as  for 
instance  in  tule  lands,  the  use  of  top  minnow 
and  other  mosquito  feeding  fish  should  be 
considered.  House  protection  involves  the 
draining  of  all  pools,  marshes  and  wet  lands 
near  the  house,  the  cleaning  up  of  banks  of 
springs  to  allow  free  access  to  the  banks  to 
destroy  larvae  and  the  use  of  oil  upon  ponds 
which  are  undrainable.  The  prevention  of 
the  access  of  the  anopheline  mosquito  to 
man  by  removing  of  brush  and  tall  trees 
about  the  house  which  harbor  mosquitoes. 
The  anopheline  mosquito  cannot  live  in  the 
sunlight  nor  does  it  travel  far  from  its  breed- 
ing places.  The  male  mosquito  will  be  found 
at  the  breeding  place  and  the  female  which 
is  the  one  active  in  the  spread  of  malaria 
does  not  as  a  rule  travel  more  than  a  quar- 
ter to  half  a  mile  from  the  breeding  place. 
Inasmuch  as  she  is  attracted  by  lights  at 
night  a  grove  of  trees  about  a  farm  house  is 
of  value.  The  farthest  distances  that  the 
mosquito  has  been  found  from  the  breeding 
places  have  been  where  bright  electric  lights 
or  wind  have  enabled  her  to  Increase  her 
normal  sphere  of  activity.  Aromatic  trees 
and  shrubs  are  usually  avoided  by  mosqui- 
toes. House  screening  is  of  value  if  carried 
out  intelligently.  Screening  that  is  ordinar- 
ily done  is  utterly  inadequate.  Nothing 
larger  than  the  best  one  millimeter  mesh 
screen  should  be  used  as  the  screening  of 
windows  and  doors  should  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  not  only  prevent  the  ingress  of 
the  insects  while  they  are  closed,  but  also 
to  prevent  their  entering  the  house  when- 
ever a  door  is  open. 

Such  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  methods 
employed  in  combating  malaria.  The  recent 
law  establishing  mosquito  abatement  dis- 
tricts provides  that  such  districts  may  be  es- 
tablished by  local  boards  of  supervisors  upon 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  the 
residents  of  the  district  amounting  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  vote  cast  for  Governor  at  the 
previous  election.  With  the  incorporation 
of  such  districts  a  sufficient  tax  is  assessed 
to  meet  the  necessary  expense.  This  law 
must  be  the  basis  of  work  carried  on  against 
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malaria  and  if  results  worthy  of  the  name 
over  the  extensive  area  now  infected  are  to 
be  obtained  the  chief  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Realizing 
its  obligations  the  Board  has  begun  the  work 
by  sending  into  the  field  Professor  Herms 
of  the  University  of  California  who  is  the 
Board  of  Health's  Consulting  Parasitologist 
and  to  whom  credit  should  be  given  for  hav- 
ing done  much  important  research  upon  the 
subject  of  malaria  throughout  California  and 
to  whom  also  credit  is  due  for  having  carried 
out  successfully  so  long  as  money  was  avail- 
able several  campaigns  of  mosquito  eradica- 
tion. With  him  are  associated  several  ex- 
perts from  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  at 
Berkeley  and  Dr.  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  Their  work  is,  first  to  establish  an 
endemic  index  for  malaria,  that  is  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  malaria  prevalent  and  to 
study  carefully  the  types  of  mosquito  in- 
volved and  at  the  same  time  also  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  the  affected  localities 
in  the  matter  of  malaria  control  districts 
and  in  supplying  for  the  districts  when  es- 
tablished as  provided  for  by  law  the  proper 
men  to  carry  out  the  work.  Upon  their 
shoulders  rests  also  the  chief  responsibility 
of  public  education  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary co-operation  may  be  elicited.  The  work 
of  Gorgas  and  Keene  in  Havana  during  ten 
years  up  to  the  year  1910  affords  us  at  the 
present  time  wonderful  encouragement.  Dur- 
ing 1900  there  were  325  cases  of  malaria  in 
Havana. 

1901    151 
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1908     19 

To  July  1909 2 

We  should  be  able  in  California  to  reduce 
malaria  80  per  cent.  We  should  be  able  to 
show  at  the  end  of  two  years  that  the 
disease  that  has  played  such  havoc  in  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia for  half  a  century  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  with  intelligent  co-operation  it  can  be 
done. 

President  Jessup:  The  paper  is  open  for 
discussion. 

Mr.    George    L.    Gilman,    of    Alameda:      I 


would  like  to  ask  about  the  mosquito  breed- 
ing places.  Are  the  rice  fields  especially 
adapted  for  breeding?  Will  the  malarial 
mosquito  breed  in  muddy  streams,  even  slug- 
gish ones?  And  will  they  breed  in  salt 
water? 

Dr.  Bbright:  Wherever  fresh  water 
stands  more  than  ten  days,  you  can  expect 
mosquitoes.  Not  in  salt  water.  And  they 
will  breed  in  a  thimbleful  of  water.  The 
rice  fields  probably  will  be  a  pretty  big  prob- 
lem. In  many  of  the  places  where  irrigation 
is  used,  it  was  found  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  handle.  In  slow  running  water,  I  do  not 
think  they  will  breed — it  must  be  still  water. 

Dr.  Simmons,  of  Sacramento:  I  want  to 
state  that  this  is  one  of  the  occasions  when 
I  feel  particularly  elated,  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  given 
public  testimony  to  the  absence  of  malaria 
in  Sacramento.  From  my  earliest  boyhood, 
Sacramento  has  labored  under  very  severe 
strictures,  complaints  from  the  outside,  as  to 
its  being  a  malarial  city.  It  was  said  that 
we  had  bad  streets,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we 
have  remedied  that — we  have  90  miles  of  the 
best  streets  in  California.  Another  cause  of 
complaint  was  poor  hotels,  and  we  have  rem- 
edied that  and  have  today  good  hotels.  And 
now  here  we  have  the  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  state  that  we  are  free  from 
malaria.  I  want  everybody  here  to  notice  it. 
That  is  correct.  Dr.  Ebright? 

Dr.  Ebright:  Yes,  that  is  correct,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is  perfectly  simple.  The  mos- 
quito does  not  go  more  than  a  quarter  or  a 
half  a  mile  from  its  breeding  place,  and  the 
places  where  they  used  to  be  in  Sacramento 
have  all  been  filled  up,  and  so  there  isn't  any 
malaria  there.  That  does  not  mean  that  you 
have  not  patients  in  the  City  of  Sacramento 
who  have  malaria,  but  that  malaria  is  not 
the  result  of  any  infection  within  Sacra- 
mento itself. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Stockton:  I  come  from  Stock- 
ton, Mr.  President,  in  the  San  .Joaquin  Val- 
ley. It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no 
malaria  in  Stockton,  but  unfortunately  I 
cannot  make  the  assertion  for  it  that  is  made 
for  Sacramento.  We  have  it  there.  I  think 
a  great  deal  is  called  malaria,  however,  for 
want  of  a  better  name.  But  we  have  a  large 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  simply  se- 
vere chills  and  fever  and  sweats,  and  the 
difficulty  gives  way  to  quinine,  and  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  it  is  malaria.  The 
Doctor's  paper  is  interesting  as  to  the  way 
of  doing  away  with  it.  You  know  that  below 
the  city,  in  all  those  island  districts,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  water  that  is  almost  still, 
and  there  mosquitoes  breed  very  rapidly.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  gotten  away  with  by  the 
use  of  oil,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  use 
oil  there — the  people  will  not  allow  it.  I 
hope  the  difficulty  may  be  solved. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  Palo  Alto:  In  our  city,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  a 
health  problem,  but  it  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem, as  well,  and  that  we  must  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  cure  the  evil.  We  be- 
lieve that,  under  a  new  plan  of  organization, 
it  would  be  possible  to  reach  them  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  some 
results  can  be  obtained.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  Dr.  Ebright's  statement  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  intends  to  carry 
on  and  do  this  work  through  its  newly 
created  Bureau  of  Engineering,  and  through 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  while  it  is  a  work  that  will  need 
the  support  of  both  the  Bureau  of  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  never- 
theless, neither  of  them  is  the  proper 
nevertheless,  neither  of  them  is  the  proper 
department  to  carry  on  this  work,  for  the 
reason  that  the  successful  malaria  doctor  is 
dependent  upon  special  knowledge  of  that 
work.  The  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
original  malaria  work  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  Professor  William  B.  Herms,  of  the 
University  of  California,  and,  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  he  is  brought  into  this  work,  the 
State  will  lose  a  very  great  amount  of  in- 
formation that  it  has  obtained  and  technical 
knowledge  gained  during  the  past  five  years. 

Dr.  Ebright:  May  I  rise  to  enlighten  the 
last  speaker  a  little  bit?  Professor  Herms  is 
an  engineer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  is 
our  consulting  parasitologist,  and  we  are  in 
constant  discussion  with  him  on  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  our  desire  not  to  lose  the  services 
of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much,  and  has 
shown  the  enthusiasm  that  is  so  necessary, 
as  well  as  expert  knowledge.  So  that  we 
have  the  services  of  men  like  that.  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  men  we  have  in  our  va- 
rious departments,  and  this  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  am  very  glad,  in- 
deed, to  tell  those  who  do  not  already  know 
it,  that  Dr.  Herms  is  on  our  staff  as  a  con- 


sultant, and  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  in  this  direction  is  animated  by  his 
enthusiasm. 

President  Jessup:  I  have  no  doubt  every 
city  here  would  like  to  establish  a  clean  bill 
of  health  in  some  way,  and  ask  numerous 
questions  in  regard  to  their  local  problems. 
But  we  must  pass  to  another  matter.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  take  a  program  of  this  kind, 
and  not  have  it  broken  into.  A  number  was 
omitted  this  morning  on  account  of  the  nec- 
essity of  having  this  room  for  lantern  pur- 
poses,— that  we  will  reach  in  due  course.  For 
the  moment,  we  will  listen  to  an  address  by 
Mr.  Chester  G.  Gillespie.  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sanitary  Engineering,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  on  "The  Classi- 
fication of  Streams  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Sewage  Pollution." 

CLASSIFICATION     OF     STREAMS     FROM 

THE   STANDPOINT   OF   SEWAGE 

POLLUTION. 

By    Chester    G.    Gillespie,    California    State 
Board  of  Health. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  up  a 
broad  standard  of  purity  and  permissible 
sewage  pollution  of  streams  in  this  State  to 
show  how  variable  are  the  sewage  problems 
presented  and  to  indicate  the  extent  of  treat- 
ment necessary  for  their  solution.  Especially 
is  it  desired  to  impress  that  whereas  the 
need  of  extensive  treatment  exists  in  but  a 
few  towns  in  California  at  this  time,  the 
future  will  bring  with  its  gradual  congestion 
of  population  sewage  problems  to  this  State 
just  as  large  as  any  which  now  engage  the 
attention  of  the  East  and  involving  expendi- 
tures many  times  larger  than  those  for  the 
purpose  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed. 
In  view  of  this  inevitable  requirement  col- 
lection systems  of  the  present  must  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  probable  treat- 
ment works  demanded  by  the  future. 

The  time  is  not  available  to  paint  a  word 
picture  of  the  State  but  we  are  probably  all 
sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  appreciate 
that  the  following  classification  of  its 
streams  is  a  rational  one  from  the  sanitary 
standpoint. 

(1)  Streams  and  lakes  located  in  regions 
primarily  devoted  to  pleasure  seeking  pur- 
poses and  to  the  collection  and  storage  of 
municipal  water  supplies.  Such  bodies  of 
water  should  at  all  times  be  safe  for  drink- 
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ing  and  domestic  purposes  without  purifica- 
tion. 

(2)  Lowland  streams  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent in  character  which  are  obviously  not 
suited  as  a  source  of  water  supply.  The 
aesthetic  and  not  the  sanitary  requirement  is 
here  important. 

(3)  Lowland  streams  whose  flow  is  suffi- 
ciently continuous  to  be  used  for  water  sup- 
ply but  subject  to  such  numerous  sources  of 
pollution  that  purification  of  such  supply 
must  precede  use.  Such  streams  must  be 
maintained  in  a  thoroughly  aesthetic  condi- 
tion and  must  be  easily  redeemable  for 
domestic  water  supply. 

(4)  Lowland  streams  promiscuously,  and 
of  necessity  used  for  water  supply.  A  high 
degree  of  purification,  including  disinfection 
of  the  effluent  should  be  given  sewages  dis- 
charged into  such  streams. 

JIETHODS    OF    TKEATMEXT. 

In  the  same  outline  fashion  sewage  treat- 
ment processes  may  be  grouped  according  to 
the  degree  of  treatment  effected  as  follows: 

Primary,  treatment — 

(1)  Screening. 

(2)  Sedimentation,  coupled  with  sludge 

digestion. 
Filial  Treatment — 

(1)   Oxidation. 
Disinfection — 

(1)    Sterilization. 
The  status,  uses  and  limitations  of  these 
various  processes  were  reviewed  in  the  paper 
presented  yesterday. 

APPLICATION    TO    SEWAGE    PROBLEMS. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  plant,  or  of 
various  combinations  of  plants  to  solve  the 
various  sewage  problems  that  arise  in  stream 
conservation  requires  a  broad  view  of  the 
entire  problem  from  a  sanitary  and  an  econ- 
omic standpoint,  considering  not  alone  the 
situation  near  at  hand,  but  the  effect  on  the 
stream  sometimes  to  its  very  mouth,  and  the 
requirements  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence 
as  well  as  of  the  present.  It  is  a  problem 
properly  settled  by  expert  opinion  and 
studies. 

Mountain  streams.  The  problem  of  con- 
serving the  purity  of  mountain  streams  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  insistent.  California 
Is  the  campers'  paradise.  An  increasing  army 
of  Nature's  devotees  repair  to  her  wildnesses 
every  summer;  this  in  addition  to  a  per- 
manent   population    of    miners,    prospectors, 


laborers,  and  sheep  herders.  There  results 
a  population  resident  in  dwellings  perman- 
ently located — a  retreat,  a  lodge,  an  inn,  or 
the  more  modest  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer 
— and  an  itinerant  population  of  hikers  and 
campers.  Practically  all  mountain  residents 
depend  on  the  adjacent  stream  for  water 
supply,  and  if  the  region  is  not  to  be  aban- 
doned by  pleasure  seekers  the  question  of 
water  supply  must  not  disturb  their  pleasure. 
There  are  few  streams  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained safe  if  there  is  a  reasonable  regard 
for  stream  purity.  Pollution  travels  quickly 
in  these  fast-flowing  mountain  streams  and 
self-purification  factors  get  small  chance  to 
exert  an  influence.  High  class  sewage  treat- 
ment works  can  hardly  be  afforded  in  most 
cases,  and  even  after  construction,  are  un- 
certain because  of  lack  of  attention  to  their 
operation.  They  may  often  give  a  false  sense 
of  security.  In  all  cases  the  constant  en- 
deavor must  be  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
dangerous  waste  at  the  stream. 

In  the  case  of  wastes  from  a  temporary 
camp  of  a  night  or  of  several  weeks,  the 
greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
nuisance  near  the  stream  banks.  If  points  of 
disposal  can  be  kept  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  from  the  stream,  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  arrival  in  the  stream  until  the  follow- 
ing winter  rains  wash  the  matter  down  the 
slope.  When  feasible  burial  is  a  still  better 
means  of  disposal. 

In  the  case  of  more  permanent  abodes 
whether  the  sanitary  conveniences  include 
flushing  fixtures  or  merely  a  privy,  the  same 
precaution  of  removing  the  location  of  struc- 
tures as  far  from  the  stream  as  possible 
should  be  taken.  A  privy  should  be  of  the 
sanitary  type  and  fly  proof.  A  good  type  of 
privy  is  that  in  which  the  excretia  is  col- 
lected in  pails  beneath  the  seat  which  are 
removed  from  time  to  time  and  the  contents 
buried.  Lime,  or  even  ashes  thrown  over 
the  excretia  in  the  privy  and  on  burial  is  a 
commendable  practice.  If  used  in  large 
enough  amounts  disease  bacteria  and  partic- 
ularly typhoid,  are  killed  by  its  use. 

Family  residences  with  a  water-carriage 
system  of  removing  wastes  can  scarcely  af- 
ford an  elaborate  system  of  sewage  treat- 
ment. Clarification  in  a  septic  or  two-story 
tank  followed  by  disposal  by  seepage  into  the 
soil,  either  surface  or  sub-surface  applica- 
tion,  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  con- 
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sidered.  Often  the  same  treatment  on  a 
larger  scale  can  be  used  for  mountain  hotels. 
If  the  ground  is  not  easily  drainable,  a 
sprinkling  filter  might  have  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  sub-surface  irrigation.  None  of  the 
works  indicated  can  be  depended  upon  to  get 
constant  attention  or  to  work  uniformly  well, 
hence  in  every  case  sewage  disposal  should 
occur  as  far  from  the  stream  as  possible. 

Sanitary  placarding  of  the  regions  fre- 
quented by  pleasure  seekers  with  warnings 
and  instructions  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  that  done  by  the  Rangers  in  preventing 
forest  fires,  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  con- 
trolling stream  pollution.  It  may  be  possible 
to  secure  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  distributing  such  placards  in  important 
mountain  places  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  organization.  Such  work  would  be  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  general  usefulness 
which  moves  that  service  in  its  relations 
with  the  mountain  public. 

Loicland  intermittent  streams.  These 
streams  generally  rise  in  the  lower  moun- 
tains or  foothills,  and  depend  on  such  small 
mountain  water  sheds  or  scanty  rainfall  that 
most,  or  all  of  any  permanent  flow  is  lost  by 
seepage  and  evaporation  farther  up  stream. 
Such  streams  often  pass  through  small  towns 
and  are  early  used  for  disposing  of  com- 
munity wastes.  As  long  as  the  towns  are 
small  and  under  certain  favorable  climatic 
and  soil  conditions,  no  nuisance  may  result. 
In  general,  however,  such  a  means  of  sewage 
disposal  is  bound  to  result  in  complaints 
from  near-by  residents  as  the  sewage  accu- 
mulates and  becomes  stagnant  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Treatment  works  must  aim  at 
getting  a  stable  effluent — that  is,  one  fully 
oxidized.  Hence  in  addition  to  tankage 
treatment  the  sewage  must  be  treated  in  a 
sprinkler  filter  or  if  local  conditions  make 
it  more  economical,  in  intermittent  sand  fil- 
ters or  by  broad  irrigation  over  porous  soil. 

Polluted  loicland  streams  subject  to  use 
for  icater  supply.  There  are  some  streams 
of  the  State  which  are,  or  will  soon  be,  so 
seriously  polluted  that  their  use  for  domestic 
purposes  would  not  be  considered  by  regular 
habitants  along  its  course.  Large  expendi- 
tures in  intensive  sewage  treatment  to  re- 
move the  dangers  to  which  a  few  expose 
themselves,  ignorantly  or  otherwise,  can 
hardly  be  considered  an  economic  policy. 
Considerable  pollution  of  such  streams  may 
therefore  be  permissible.    Pollution  must  not 


be  so  great,  however,  that  chemically  and 
aesthetically  the  stream  will  be  unfit  for 
water  supply.  The  safe  dilution  in  this  case 
will  depend  on  the  time  Interval  between 
pollution  and  diversion  for  use.  It  must 
usually  be  higher  than  that  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisance.  Even  where  fne 
stream  flow  does  not  approach  this  critical 
limit,  screening  to  prevent  unsightly  floating 
solids  on  the  stream  must  be  considered  as 
a  minimum  requirement. 

To  make  such  waters  desirable  and  safe 
for  domestic  consumption,  filtration  combined 
with  disinfection  represents  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  method  known.  There 
have  been  few  notable  advances  in  water 
purification  methods  in  the  last  few  years 
and  those  in  vogue  will  probably  remain 
standard  for  many  years.  The  rapid  sand 
filter  of  the  open  filter  or  gravity  type,  using 
a  coagulant  to  agglutinate  the  minute  im- 
purities for  effective  removal  on  a  sand  bed 
is  the  common  installation.  It  is  feasible 
to  use  enough  coagulant  and  to  exercise 
enough  care  to  produce  a  reasonably  safe 
water  at  all  times  but  for  economy  and 
greater  insurance  it  is  much  more  advisable 
to  use  only  enough  coagulant  to  secure  clari- 
fication in  the  filter  depending  on  the  disin- 
fectant to  destroy  the  bacteria.  By  this  plan 
of  operation  the  coagulant  cost  can  be  cut 
two-thirds.  Disinfection  of  water  is  accom- 
plished as  in  sewage  in  the  use  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  or  liquid  chlorine.  As  in 
sewage  treatment  the  latter  is  of  no  greater 
cost  than  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  is 
much  more  easily  manipulated. 

Waters  having  no  objectionable  turbidity 
require  no  filtration. 

Loicland  streams  not  adapted  to  systematic 
purification  of  derived  water  supply.  Such 
streams  are  those  naturally  attractive  for 
domestic  and  drinking  purposes  and  subject 
to  such  promiscuous  use  that  purification  of 
the  water  is  either  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion or  cannot  be  systematically  accom- 
plished. This  will  be  the  case  particularly 
with  clear  mountain  streams  used  for  irri- 
gation in  the  upland  regions.  Fortunately, 
such  streams  are  not  subject  to  great  pollu- 
tion and  with  proper  intensive  sewage  puri- 
fication may  be  maintained  safe.  If  the  dilu- 
tion is  great  disinfection  of  the  sewage  in 
well  designed  works,  vigilantly  operated, 
would  constitute  sufficient  safeguard.  On 
account  of  the  reduced  doses  of  the  chemical 
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necessary  for  treated  sewage  over  that  re- 
quired for  crude  sewage,  it  will  usually  be 
found  economical  to  give  a  preliminary 
treatment  followed  possibly  by  oxidation  be- 
fore disinfection. 

President  Jessup:  The  next  paper  is  en- 
titled, "Joint  Health  Organization  by  Small 
Cities  on  the  Co-operative  Plan,"  by  Mr.  B.  D. 
Marx  Greene,  City  Attorney  of  Antioch  and 
Pittsburg.     I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Greene. 

JOINT     HEALTH     ORGANIZATION     BY 
SMALL  CITIES  ON  THE  CO-OPER- 
ATIVE  PLAN. 
By  B.  D.  Marx  Greene,  City  Attorney  of  An- 
tioch and  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In 
October,  1914,  I  had  the  honor  to  present 
before  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties at  Del  Monte,  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
John  Nivison  Force  of  Berkeley,  on  a  Re- 
organization of  Public  Health  Service  in  Cali- 
fornia by  eliminating  the  present  county  and 
city  control  and  placing  the  whole  matter 
under  the  State  Board  of  Health  acting 
through  Health  Officers  assigned  to  various 
localities.  The  plan  as  outlined  in  the  paper 
was  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Health  officers  to  the  general  body  for  Its 
ratification,  and  thereafter  such  ratification 
was  given  at  the  general  session.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plans 
suggested  in  the  paper  and  legislation  was 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  at  Sacramento.  As 
had  been  expected,  certain  definite  opposi- 
tion arose  and  this  opposition  became  so 
active  that  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Conditions,  however,  which  obtained  at 
that  time,  are  still  with  us  and  in  fact  grow 
worse  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper,  if  possible,  to  suggest  to  this 
Convention  a  method  of  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent most  unsatisfactory  Health  Regulation 
Status. 

It  is  increasingly  atjparent  that  the  State 
of  California  is  confronted  with  two  situa- 
tions in  Its  Public  Health  management  which 
must  be  met  without  delay.  Our  large  cities 
are  duplicating  health  service  and  our  small 
cities  are  without  any  health  service.  An 
Oakland  meat  and  milk  inspector  visits  and 
Inspects  the  same  dairies  and  slaughter 
houses  as  the  Berkeley  meat  and  milk  in- 
spector.    So  also,   San   Francisco  and   other 


cities  around  the  Bay.  In  smaller  communi- 
ties, there  is  no  meat  inspection  and  no  milk 
inspection  and  no  proper  quarantine  regula- 
tions, and  in  many  the  water  situation  is 
beyond  mention.  Something  must  be  done 
quickly  and  adequately. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  scheme 
of  health  management  adopted  in  a  number 
of  Massachusetts  towns  which  was,  in  the 
beginning,  in  1912,  termed,  "An  Experiment 
in  Public  Health  Administration,"  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Boards  of  Health,  July  31,  1913,  by  Earle  B. 
Phelps  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  His  plan  advocated  there  has 
now  progressed  far  beyond  its  experimental 
stage  and  we  can  get  many  suggestions  from 
it,  if  nothing  else. 

It  seems  that  the  same  situation  confront- 
ing the  small  towns  of  California  was  in  evi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  before  this  new  plan 
was  adopted.  The  small  towns  of  Belmont, 
Canton.  Framingham,  Needham,  Wellesley, 
Watertown,  Melrose,  Winchester,  Welpole, 
and  Stoneham  each  had  their  desultory 
health  organization,  the  efficiency  of  which 
was  exceedingly  limited.  Prof.  Phelps,  see- 
ing that  it  was  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts a  difficult  and  almost  impossible  task 
to  get  all  or  any  of  these  small  towns  to- 
gether in  a  health  district,  inaugurated  a 
private  service  of  health  inspection  and  regu- 
lation and  offered  to  each  of  these  towns  the 
services  of  the  bureau  at  a  cost  based  on  the 
population  of  each  town.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  departments  in  this  bureau, 
such  as  milk  inspection,  plumbing  inspection, 
and  general  services,  including  care  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  water  supply,  general  sani- 
tary inspection  and  administration,  and  a 
town  can  take  either  or  all  of  these  various 
services  at  a  certain  fixed  rate.  The  plan 
was  gladly  adopted  by  the  various  towns  and 
was  from  Its  inception  a  great  success. 

As  my  time  is  very  limited,  I  am  not  going 
to  delve  Into  statistics,  but  am  attaching  to 
this  paper  a  table  showing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  each  kind  of  service  to  the  various 
towns,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  printed  In 
the  transactions  of  this  meeting. 

The  whole  logic  of  the  situation  rests  in 
the  appointment  of  a  full-time  health  officer 
technically  trained  for  his  duties  and  im- 
pervious to  politics.  In  fact,  regulation  of 
health  at  any  and  all  times  must  be  re- 
moved  from   politics.     It   is   obvious   at  the 
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outset  that  one  small  town  of  under  twenty 
thousand  population  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  full-time  service  of  an  expert  or  experts 
along  the  various  lines  needed  in  public 
health  administration.  It  is  likewise  ob- 
vious that  proper  health  administration  can- 
not be  obtained  under  the  supervision  of  a 
general  medical  practitioner  who  gives  only 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  municipality  and 
is  unable  to  devote  to  the  municipality  the 
training  of  the  public  health  expert.  Spe- 
cialization is  absolutely  essential.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  obtain  the  trained  assist- 
ance necessary,  the  organization  unit  must 
be  increased  by  co-operation  among  several 
towns,  and  this  is  the  only  apparent  solution 
unless  we  have  State  control  under  State 
officers.  As  Prof.  Phelps  says,  "No  matter 
with  what  degree  of  public  spirit,  enthusiasm 
and  personal  sacrifice  such  men  (local  physi- 
cians and  business  men)  undertake  their 
duties,  their  work  compares  with  the  work 
of  an  efficient  organization  much  as  the 
work  of  old  volunteers  compares  with  that  of 
a  modern  fire  department."  We  must,  there- 
fore, obtain,  as  he  says,  specialization  and 
co-operation.  Prof.  Phelps  seems  to  think 
that  co-operation  can  never  be  brought  about 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  towns  as 
the  question  of  the  proper  division  of  the 
expense  and  of  the  service  would  involve 
the  whole  project  in  an  endless  and  fatal  dis- 
cussion. Conditions  In  Massachusetts  must 
be  radically  different  from  those  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  if  we  can  have  water  districts 
and  sewer  districts,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
under  appropriate  administration,  we  should 
not  have  health  districts.  In  Massachusetts 
each  town  enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
General  Agent  of  the  Bureau  for  stipulated 
services  at  a  fixed  lump  sum.  The  total  ap- 
propriation of  the  district  for  the  year  1915 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $7,665,  and  the  total 
population  served  was  46,540.  In  Framing- 
ham,  one  of  the  typical  towns  of  a  population 
of  15,600,  the  total  annual  payment  was 
$2,000  and  the  per  capita  charge  was  12.8 
cents,  and  this  paid  for  all  general  services, 
except  plumbing  inspection,  and  included 
care  of  infectious  diseases,  water  supply, 
milk  inspection,  general  sanitary  inspection 
and  administration.  The  only  increase  in 
expense  in  that  city  to  get  the  expert  ser- 
vice furnished  by  the  bureau  was  $500  per 
annum.  Belmont  is  a  city  of  8,000  inhabi- 
tants and  its  annual  payment  is  $1,665  and 


per  capita  charge  Is  20.8  cents.  This  In- 
cluded, however,  the  services  not  only  fur- 
nished to  Framingham,  but  also  plumbing 
inspection.  There  was  no  increase  in  the 
cost  of  service  at  all  by  securing  the  services 
of  the  bureau.  Certain  of  the  other  small 
towns  took  only  special  services.  For  ex- 
ample, Watertown,  with  a  population  of 
13,667,  took  a  complete  milk  inspection  at  a 
cost  of  $500  per  annum,  and  per  capita  3.7 
cents.  Winchester,  with  a  population  of 
9,316,  took  an  analysis  of  milk  only,  with  an 
annual  payment  of  $250  and  2.7  cents  per 
capita. 

While  in  Boston  a  few  months  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  meeting  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Hoyt,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
co-operating  Boards  of  Health  of  the  towns 
previously  mentioned  in  this  paper.  He  took 
me  on  a  tour  throughout  his  district  and 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  efficient 
and  painstaking  manner  in  which  the  bureau 
exercised  Its  supervision.  I  must  also  ex- 
press to  Mr.  Hoyt  my  great  appreciation  for 
a  wealth  of  material  on  this  subject  which 
he  has  forwarded  to  me.  I  have  had  copies 
made  of  the  reports  of  the  various  towns 
which  show  expense  ratio  and  work  per- 
formed, and  I  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time 
to  furnish  this  information  to  anybody  de- 
siring it. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  closing  than  to  quote 
verbatim  from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  Hoyt,  which,  I  believe,  outlines  in  the 
best  possible  way  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  under  his  plan. 

"The  enclosed  table  of  towns  with  their 
populations,  annual  payments  and  the  nature 
of  the  service  rendered  may  be  more  con- 
cise than  clear.  It  shows  great  inequalities 
in  the  per  capita  cost  (10  cents  per  year  per 
capita  for  Needham  and  28  cents  per  capita 
for  Weston)  even  among  the  group  of  six 
towns  in  which  we  perform  most  of  all  of 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  authority  of 
the  Boards  of  Health.  It  is  the  result  of 
my  annual  bargaining  with  the  Finance 
Committee  of  each  town.  In  Melrose,  Water- 
town  and  Winchester,  we  have  performed 
only  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the 
inspections  of  the  milk  supply.  The  last 
column  shows  how  the  towns  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  service  we  have 
rendered  by  increasing  their  payments  to  us 
in  order  to  secure  more  of  our  time. 
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"The  annual  reports  of  several  of  the 
Boards  of  Health  are  enclosed  under  a  sepa- 
rate cover.  They  may  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  our  work  and  our  esti- 
mate of  its  efficiency.  I  am  also  sending  a 
copy  of  each  of  the  reports  published  on  this 
organization.  Unfortunately,  _  they  are  all 
rather  ancient. 

"Our  organization  has  shown  that  a  group 
of  towns  may  replace  through  co-operation 
the  old  system  of  health  service,  which  con- 
sists of  a  poorly  organized,  untrained  per- 
sonnel with  practically  no  scientific  labora- 
tory equipment  or  adequate  office  or  trans- 
portation facilities  with  a  personnel,  organ- 
ization laboratory,  office  and  transportation 
facilities  comparable  with  the  best  to  be 
found  in  large  cities.  The  cost  has  been  no 
greater  than  that  paid  by  cities  for  similar 
service.  It  is  found  that  this  new,  efficient 
service  costs  more  than  most  towns  were 
paying  for  the  work  done  by  their  Boards 
of  Health,  but  we  frequently  hear  that  the 
new  and  larger  appropriations  are  voted  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  the  smaller  appro- 
priations of  former  days  because  the  citizens 
know  that  they  are  receiving  real  service. 

"To  be  specific,  none  of  the  towns  except 
Wellesley  had  a  public  health  laboratory  be- 
fore joining  the  co-operative  group.  Our 
laboratory  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  State. 
Our  former  bacteriologist  was  chosen  to  take 
the  position  of  State  Bacteriologist  when  the 
State  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized,  and 
our  present  bacteriologist  has  been  chief 
bacteriologist  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Rhode  Island  for  four  years. 

"The  advantage  of  a  high  grade  local  diag- 
nostic laboratory  has  been  proved  to  be  enor- 
mous.    Physicians  are  rapidly  giving  up  un- 


reliable clinical  methods  of  diagnosis  or  at 
least  supplementing  them  with  the  more 
precise  bacteriological  tests.  The  laboratory 
frequently  makes  possible  the  detection  of 
"carriers,"  "infected  contacts"  and  mild  or 
typical  cases  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever 
which  showed  no  clinical  evidence  of  in- 
fectivity. 

"The  prompt  handling  of  infectious  dis- 
eases was  often  impossible  under  the  old 
system.  The  practicing  physician  who  had 
charge  of  this  work  was  often  hard  to  reach 
or  too  busy  or  unable  to  obtain  prompt  assist- 
ance. An  example  of  our  ability  to  concen- 
trate our  organization  at  times  of  emer- 
gencies was  afforded  not  long  ago  by  a  report 
of  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  on  a  dairy  located 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  trolley  or  rail- 
road and  at  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of 
our  district.  The  report  was  telephoned  at 
5  p.  m.  By  6  o'clock  the  patient  was  on 
his  way  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance,  the 
house  was  being  disinfected,  and  although 
there  were  only  the  most  primitive  facilities 
on  the  place,  300  quarts  of  milk  had  been 
perfectly  pasteurized  in  the  bottle  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  its  safe  delivery  to 
customers  (as  usual  the  next  morning)  be- 
fore the  inspectors  left.  There  were  no 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  on  this  milk  route  and" 
the  dairyman  will  report  the  next  case 
promptly,  because  he  knows  we  will  protect 
his  interests. 

"This  organization  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
The  efficiency  could  be  greatly  increased  if 
we  could  secure  the  work  of  certain  adjoin- 
ing towns,  which  would  double  our  constitu- 
ency. The  laboratory  could  handle  twice  the 
analytical  work  and  four  times  the  diag- 
nostic work  with  little  increase  in  expense." 


THE  CO-OPERATING  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH,  1915. 


TABLE  OF  TOWNS  WITH   PAYMENTS,  POPULATIONS   AND    NATURE   OF   THE 
SERVICES  RENDERED. 


Town 


Annual 
Population    Payment 


1,915 

Belmont    8,009 

Canton    5,606 

Framingham  15,600 

Needham  6,507 

Wellesley    (6,444) 

Plus  students 

8,394 
Weston  2,324 


(Total) 

$1,665 

900 

2,000 

650 

1,500 

1.800 
650 


Annual 
Payment 
Per  Capita 
20.8c 
16.0c 
12.8c 
10.0c 
23.3c 
21. 
21.4c 
28.0c 


Increase 
Nature  of  Service  in 

Payment 

Genera!   and   Plumbing None 

General    $    600 

General    500 

General   (from  Wellesley) 400 


General    

General  plus  plumbing.. 


300 
50 


Total 46,540        $7,665         16.5c 


$1,850 
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MILK  INSPECTION  OR  SPECIAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TOWNS. 

Increase 
Nature  of  Service  in 

Payment 

Complete  milk  inspection None 

Sample  collection  and  analysis None 

Analysis   of  milk $      50 

Irregular    None 

Sample  collection  and  analysis None 


Town 
Watertown    . 

Population 
1915 

13,667 

16,834 

Annual 

Pa>Tnent 

(Total) 

$    500 

500 

250 

150 

50 

Annual 

Payment 

Per  Capita 

3.7c 

3.0c 

Winchester   . 

9,316 

5,652 

2.7c 
2.6c 

Stoneham    ... 

7,500 

.7c 

"General"  services  indicate  care  of  infectious  diseases,  water  supply,  milk  inspection, 
general  sanitary  inspections  and  administration. 

"Plumbing"  means  plumbing  inspection.     Performed  in  Weston  and  Belmont  only. 

Complete  milk  inspection  means  licensing  of  dealers  and  dairies,  dairy  inspection,  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  milk  samples  and  epidemiological  work  to  detect  and  control  epidemics 
of  milk-borne  diseases. 

The  town  of  Wellesley  furnishes  the  rooms  for  the  general  offices  and  laboratory  with 
furniture,  fixtures,  apparatus  and  gas  and  electricity.  This  is  figured  as  worth  $300  per  year 
on  our  books. 


President  Jessup:  The  paper  of  Mr. 
Greene  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Temple  of  Santa  Rosa:  I  have  made 
the  remark  before  that  every  community 
gets  as  much  health  protection  as  it  deserves, 
and  as  little  as  it  wants.  You  can  go 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
and  every  other  country,  and  you  will  find 
that  that  is  true.  The  only  thing  that  we 
are  interested  in  is  to  see  that  those  that 
have  less  shall  want  more,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  want  more  is  by  either  meeting  a 
terrible  calamity,  or  by  the  proper  kind  of 
education.  Dr.  Hassler,  in  speaking  before 
the  health  section  of  one  of  our  large  bodies 
recently,  said  he  believed  the  greatest  work 
being  done  in  this  direction  was  by  educa- 
tion, and  I  made  the  remark  that  I  had  found 
that  that  was  somewhat  of  a  joke,  but  I 
believe  I  see  very  significant  demonstration 
of  the  educational  value  of  a  good  Board  of 
Health  upon  surrounding  communities.  In 
Santa  Rosa,  where  we  require  the  people  to 
provide  themselves  with  proper  sanitary 
garbage  cans,  nearly  every  one  of  the  people 
required  that  on  the  outside  of  their  can  it 
should  be  written,  "This  can  is  Inspected 
and  passed  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health,"  because  they  had  read  that  San 
Francisco  had  proper  inspection  of  the  manu- 
facture of  garbage  cans.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  that  they  did  that,  and  I  took  the 
trouble  to  go  about  amongst  the  hardware 
merchants  and  tell  them  where  they  could 
buy  this  inspected  can  with  the  sign  on  it 
for  less  than  they  could  manufacture  the 
can  themselves,  and  make  more  profit  on  it, 
and  now  there  are  very  few  cans  in  Santa 
Rosa  except  those  passed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Board   of   Health.     In    the    same   way 


you  find  anything  that  is  done  in  a  Health 
Department  is  educational.  One  instance  in 
our  sister  city  of  Petaluma.  You  never  saw 
a  Petaluma  Health  Officer  at  one  of  these 
meetings  or  at  any  other  meeting.  When 
we  asked  Petaluma  to  protect  us  from  the 
plague,  the  Board  of  Trustees  saw  to  it 
that  the  Health  Officer  at  that  time  was  re- 
moved the  next  day,  ami  somebody  else  put 
in  his  place.  But  take  Petaluma  as  an  ex- 
ample. I  do  not  like  saying  these  things, 
because  the  people  there  interested  in  Board 
of  Health  work  know  what  the  history  has 
been  in  the  past.  Everything  that  is  done 
by  surrounding  communities  or  by  a  County 
Health  Department,  in  time  educates  the 
people  of  Petaluma  to  demand  more.  This 
plan  that  Mr.  Greene  has  outlined  is,  of 
course,  ideal.  In  Santa  Rosa  we  are  doing 
work  for  less  than  10  cents,  and  we  are  not 
doing  any  more  than  10  cents'  worth  of 
work.  But  for  the  10  cents  we  could  do 
three  or  four  time  as  much  work  as  we 
are  doing  in  our  laboratories,  and  our  in- 
spection service.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  idea  should  not  be  urged.  How- 
ever, you  cannot  ask  a  community  which 
has  not  been  educated  up  to  demand  it,  to 
co-operate  with  you  until  you  have  first 
educated  them  to  the  point  of  coming  in  to 
join  you. 

Mr.  Wheeler  of  Albany:  I  think  Mr. 
Greene  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  he 
has  made  a  very  pertinent  suggestion.  In 
the  County  of  Contra  Costa  we  have  numer- 
ous towns  without  proper  government.  I 
think  the  co-operative  plan  is  well  adapted 
to  the  district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  and  I  hope  it  may  in 
some  way  be  adopted.     I  should  like  to  ask 
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whether  there  are  any  legal  or  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  adjacent  towns,  or 
towns  and  counties  who  are  not  able  indi- 
vidually to  have  expert  service,  combining 
and  employing  fully  paid  health  officers?  ■ 

Mr.  Greene:  I  think  there  is  absolutely 
no  legal  difficulty  at  all  in  the  way  of  doing 
that.  Perhaps  we  are  losing  sight  of  the 
big  cities  and  thinking  only  of  the  small 
ones.  If  we  get  to  the  big  city  first  of  all, 
it  may  give  a  better  illustration.  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  cities  of  Berkeley, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda, 
or,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  on  this  side  of 
the  bay,  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda, 
should  not  have  one  clinical  laboratory.  I 
see  no  reason  why  those  three  cities  should 
not  have  one  milk  inspector,  and  milk  in- 
spection department.  It  would  simply  mean 
that  the  same  man  would  be  appointed  for 
each  of  the  different  cities,  at  a  certain  pro 
rata  salary,  to  be  paid  by  each.  There  is 
no  reason,  whatever,  why  the  small  towns 
cannot  get  together  on  a  co-operative  basis 
at  the  present  time — no  legal  difficulty  what- 
ever. I  do  think,  however,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  some  appropriate  legal  ma- 
chinery devised  for  that  particular  purpose, 
and  I  did  hope  we  would  start  some  discus- 
sion at  this  meeting  which  might  cause  us 
to  get  a  start  toward  making  that  legal 
machinery  possible.  There  is  one  difficulty 
that  might  be  met  here,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  that  is:  unless  there  was  machinery 
which  would  provide  for  the  formation  of 
such  an  arrangement,  whereby,  if  it  took 
place,  it  should  be  left  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  or  other  appropriate  authority 
to  pass  upon  it,  there  might  be  a  scrap  be- 
tween the  towns  as  to  how  much  each  should 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  dis- 
trict. But  we  could  do  this  in  this  way: 
each  of  the  small  towns,  say,  if  doing  the 
thing  in  this  way — if  the  State  Board  of 
Health  would  take  a  certain  amount  of 
initiative  to  try  to  get  those  towns  together 
and  bring  statistics  in  to  show  them  that 
If  four  towns  went  together  on  the  same  pro 
portion  which  they  were  each  paying  out 
now  for  no  organization  at  all,  they  can  hire 
one  man  to  do  all  that  work  and  do  it  in 
the  proper  way,  I  feel  sure  the  towns  would 
get  together.  And  I  believe  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  can  perform  no  higher  ser- 
vice to  any  of  the  small  towns  throughout 
the  State  than  that.  I  have  in  mind  one 
town   now   where    I    have   done   some   work. 


where  we  tried  to  take  water  samples  three 
times.  The  typhoid  condition  has  been  some- 
thing terrific,  and  three  times  we  have  done 
that,  and  the  Health  Inspector  didn't  know 
enough  to  keep  his  bottles  clean,  and  they 
were  sent  back.  The  condition  is  absolutely 
intolerable,  gentlemen,  and  something  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  San  Jose:  Would  this  be 
the  time  to  start  something,  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Greene? 
Would  it  be  proper  to  introduce  some  sort 
of  a  resolution  to  that  end? 

President  Jessup:  Nothing  is  out  of  order 
here,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Simpson:  This  question  came  up  at 
Del  Monte,  and  we  were  all  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  plan  which  afterwards  was  put 
in  the  shape  of  a  bill  and  introduced  in  a 
resolution  by  Mr.  Greene,  I  think;  and  Dr. 
Sawyer  and  Dr.  Ford.  There  was  not  at 
that  time  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  de- 
tails of  that  plan.  That  was  to  cover  the 
whole  State  of  California,  all  the  health 
officers  of  the  State  were  interested,  and 
there  was  not  at  that  time  sufficient  time 
between  the  meeting  and  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  consider  the  details.  If  a 
committee  were  appointed  at  this  time  to 
consider  and  bring  before  this  organization 
at  its  next  meeting — for  we  shall  meet  again 
before  the  Legislature  again  convenes — that 
matter  could  undoubtedly  be  put  into  such 
shape  that  the  State  could  give  the  larger 
cities  their  own  health  officers,  and  the  dis- 
trict plan  which  was  then  undertaken  to  be 
presented,  or,  at  any  rate,  this  general  mat- 
ter could  then  be  presented  at  our  next  Con- 
ference of  Health  Officers,  and  at  that  time 
put  into  shape  so  that  it  would  be  presented. 
I  would,  therefore,  move  that  a  committee 
be  appointed,  of  which  Prof.  Greene  be  the 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Sawyer  the  secretary,  to 
formulate  such  a  plan  and  present  it  to  the 
next  Health  Officers'  Conference. 

Dr.  Browning:  In  seconding  that  motion, 
I  think  that  it  is  most  prudent  that  we  should 
take  some  action  on  this  most  important 
matter.  We  did  try,  as  Dr.  Simpson  said, 
to  do  something  along  these  lines  last  year 
at  Del  Monte.  The  plan  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Greene  was  an  admirable  one,  and  the  plaa 
now  suggested  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Phillips' 
idea  is  also  admirable  for  the  smaller  towns. 
There  are  difficulties  confronting  us  even 
then,   as   the   matter   presents   itself   to   me. 
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Mr.  Greene  in  his  paper  mentions  a  town  of, 
say,  from  9,000  to  15,000  inhabitants.  In 
California  we  have  large  numbers  of  smaller 
towns  that  run  from  1,000  to  3,000,  that  are 
in  close  proximity,  and  in  between  those 
towns  we  have  a  lot  of  rural  country  that  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Boards  of  Super- 
visors. The  towns  themselves  are  governed 
by  their  Boards  of  Trustees.  We  are  then 
in  a  position,  if  we  simply  take  up  the  towns 
as  the  bodies  that  shall  adopt  such  a  plan 
as  this,  of  leaving  a  great  deal  of  intervening 
space  there  that  is  not  governed  by  those 
cities,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange 
a  plan  that  will  so  arrange  it  that  the 
smaller  towns  and  the  Boards  of  Supervisors 
will  each  take  their  share  of  the  burden  in 
health  matters  in  these  districts.  It  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  very  close  to  me  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  have  been  working  on  it, 
and  I  can't  say  that  I  see  any  solution  of  it 
yet.  The  reason  why  the  matter  did  not  go 
through  successfully  at  the  last  Legislature, 
in  my  opinion,  was  because  it  was  a  little 
premature  in  its  presentation.  It  should 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  people 
who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  it, 
that  is,  the  attorneys  and  health  officers  of 
the  State.  We  had  heard  it  simply  read  at 
the  meeting  at  Del  Monte,  and  we  were 
cordial  in. support  of  the  general  outline  of 
it,  and  yet  the  detail  of  it  was  not  sufficiently 
well  understood  and  applicable  to  us  to  en- 
tirely endorse  it.  We  would  like  to  get  some- 
thing at  this  time,  or  a  committee,  if  you 
like,  to  meet  one  from  the  Health  Section, 
and  one  from  the  Attorneys'  Section,  as  it 
was  last  time,  or  one  from  this  entire  body 
now  representing  both  the  Health  Officers 
and  Attorneys  and  Engineers,  to  take  up  the 
whole  question,  not  merely  this  one  as  it  is 
now,  but  the  whole  matter  as  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  and  this  meeting,  arid  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Municipalities  have  the  matter 
formulated  and  planned  and  brought  before 
us  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  at  the  next 
following  Legislative  session.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

President  Jessup:  It  has  been  moved  by 
Dr.  Simpson  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Browning 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  formulate 
a  bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next  convention 
of  this  League,  and  then  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  the  then  following 
session  of  the  State  Legislature.  Of  what 
number  is  the  committee  to  consist? 


Dr.   Simpson:      I   think  five. 

Dr.  Ebright:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  the  bill  failed  last  year  was  because 
it  attempted  to  do  too  much  at  a  time  when, 
a.S  has  been  pointed  out,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient understanding  of  what  it  would  accom- 
plish. I  would  suggest  that  the  committee 
consider  that  it  is  many  times  better  to  try 
and  get  a  bill  through  the  Legislature  with 
something  of  what  you  want,  and  then  trust- 
ing to  get  the  rest  later,  than  to  try  and  get 
the  whole  thing  at  once.  For  instance,  this 
last  bill  provided,  if  I  am  correct,  an  entire 
reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  health  organizations  of  all  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  in  the  State.  That  is  a  pretty 
big  mouthful  for  the  governing  powers  to 
swallow  and  digest  right  off.  It  is  too  much 
for  anybody  to  think  of.  But  if  we  would 
take  first  the  problem  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, simply  covering  the  co-operative  work 
of  smaller  cities,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence where  the  initiative  comes  from,  if  it 
is  any  initiative  of  the  Board  of  Health  or 
that  it  can  take  in  the  matter,  that  looks  for 
better  results,  it  could  be  accomplished — if 
that  were  done,  the  Board  of  Health  would 
be  glad  to  do  it,  and  is  anxious  to  co-operate 
in  that  way.  But  too  much  in  the  way  of 
reforming  the  difficulty  cannot  be  attempted 
at  one  time.  When  it  comes  to  practical  re- 
sults, I  repeat,  it  is  better  to  go  at  the 
thing  a  little  bit  more  slowly. 

Dr.  Simpson:  Mr.  President,  may  I  ex- 
plain that  my  resolution  or  motion  was  in 
no  way  intended  to  change  the  status  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Ebright:  I  am  not  trying  to  defend 
that. 

Dr.  Simpson:  No,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it 
plainly  before  the  body  what  my  position  is, 
and  what  I  considered  that  this  committee 
was  to  do — that  it  was  to  try  to  shape  legis- 
lation to  make  the  work  of  the  health  officers 
of  the  cities,  those  of  the  counties,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  more  effective  and 
more  efficient. 

President  Jessup:  I  think  it  is  probably 
clear  what  we  want  to  do  by  this  motion.  I 
understand  it  is  simply  to  propose  effective 
practical  legislation  along  this  line  that  the 
committee  is  to  work  out.  Are  there  any 
more  suggestions  to  be  made  concerning  the 
question?     If  not,  I  will  put  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously.) 

President  Jessup:     I  am  going  to  ask  Dr. 
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Sawyer  to  name  that  committee  and  report 
at  a  later  meeting.  We  are  now  to  have  it 
paper  on  "The  Sewage  System  of  Los  An- 
geles," by  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Engineer  of 
Sewers,  Los  Angeles. 

THE    SEWERAGE    SYSTEM    OF    LOS 

ANGELES. 

By    W.    T.    Knowlton,    Engineer    of    Sewers, 

Los  Angeles. 

The  earliest  record  which  has  been  found 
of  the  construction  of  public  sewers  in  Los 
Angeles  begins  in  1873,  at  which  time  the 
population  of  the  city  was  about  7,000. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  there  were 
sewers  in  existence  as  far  back  as  1863.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  these  earliest 
sewers  were  private  conduits  made  of  wood 
and  serving  but  a  few  residences,  which  at 
that  time  were  mostly  built  of  adobe.  It  is 
thought  that  the  location  of  these  private 
sewers  was  along  Los  Angeles  Street,  between 
Aliso  Street  and  the  Plaza,  and  that  they 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  zanjas  or 
drainage  ditches.  The  original  sewer  of  Los 
Angeles  was  built  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bella  Union  Hotel,  and  on  account  of  its  dis- 
charging into  a  zanja  on  Commercial  Street, 
was  ordered  closed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  it  was  injurious  to  the  health  and  property 
of  people  living  below  its  outlet. 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Telegrain  of 
August,  1882,  refers  to  the  main  sewer  of 
the  city  in  that  year  as  extending  along  Los 
Angeles  Street,  from  Arcadia  Street  to  Sev- 
enth Street;  thence  deflecting  easterly  to- 
ward San  Pedro  Street;  thence  southerly  to 
Washington  Street.  It  then  discharged  at 
a  point  about  1,000  feet  easterly  of  the  inter- 
section of  Washington  Street  and  San  Pedro 
Street  onto  the  land  of  a  Mr.  Briswalter. 
This  sewer,  like  others  constructed  before 
1880,  was  made  of  brick  covered  with  wood. 

The  same  newspaper  describes  the  location 
of  other  sewers  built  at  that  time,  and  men- 
tions that  the  construction  of  those  sewers 
was  similar  to  -the  main  sewer.  As  the  lat- 
ter was  poorly  constructed  it  was  considered 
objectionable,  and  it  was  then  felt  that  It 
would  soon  require  replacement.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  this  main  sewer,  and 
those  similarly  built  of  wood  and  brick,  have 
been  filled  in  and  superseded  by  sewers 
which  were  much  deeper  and  more  durable. 

Several  sewers  laid  between  1880  and  1883 
were    constructed    of    cement    pipe.      A    few 


years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  shells  of 
these  cement  pipes  had  in  many  places  deter- 
iorated to  such  an  extent  that  these  sewers 
were  abandoned  and  others,  built  of  vitrified 
pipe,  constructed  in  their  place. 

Since  ISSfi  records  show  that  most  of  the 
sewers  have  been  constructed  of  vitrified' 
pipe  and  the  length  of  the  sewers  built  of 
this  material  at  the  present  time,  forms  over 
94  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  sewerage 
system.  The  sizes  of  the  vitrified  pipes  and 
cement  pipes  have  varied  from  six  inches 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
brick  sewers  have  varied  from  egg-shaped 
conduits  of  sixteen  inches  smaller  diameter 
to  oval-shaped  sewers  of  six  feet  vertical 
diameter. 

Until  1887  the  sewerage  system  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  seventeen  miles  of 
sewers.  The  disposal  of  sewage  up  to  that 
time  was  by  irrigation  upon  the  ranches 
south  of  Washington  Street.  In  1887,  how- 
ever, the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Fred  Eaton, 
prepared  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
as  it  then  existed,  which  at  that  time  had 
an  area  of  29.2  square  miles,  or  1.2  square 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  the  original  city 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1850. 

Mr.  Eaton's  plan  was  submitted  by  the  City 
Council  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  of  New  York, 
consulting  engineer,  for  his  examination  be- 
fore its  adoption.  In  Mr.  Hering's  report, 
reference  was  made  to  the  construction  of 
an  outfall  sewer  proposed  at  that  time  to 
have  a  capacity  for  200,000  persons.  This 
outfall  sewer  was  planned  to  intercept  the 
flow  from  three  main  sewers,  known  as  the 
"Western  Intercepting  Sewer,"  "Central  In- 
tercepting Sewer"  and  "Southern  Intercept- 
ing Sewer."  Into  these  three  main  sewers 
it  was  proposed  to  discharge  the  sewage  of 
the  smaller  sewers  which  would  be  required 
in  all  of  the  streets  of  the  city  as  it  then 
existed.  It  was  planned  that  the  outfall 
sewer  should  discharge  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  a  point  about  11.5  miles  southwest 
of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city.  This 
location  is  known  at  the  present  time  as 
Hyperion,  and  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town  of  El  Segundo,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween Ocean  Park  and  Hermosa  Beach.  It 
was  further  planned  that  the  sewage  could 
be  used  for  irrigation  if  required. 

In  Mr.  Hering's  report  it  was  noted  that 
the  system  planned  was  for  sewage  only,  and 
that  the  average  amount  of  sewage  per  capita 
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was  assumed  at  100  gallons  per  day,  with  a 
maximum  of  150  gallons  during  any  part 
of  the  day.  It  was  considered  that  the  system 
could  he  properly  ventilated  hy  means  of 
holes  in  the  man-hole  covers,  rather  than 
through  the  house  drains.  It  may  he  men- 
tioned at  this  point  that  this  system  of 
ventilation  has  since  been  reversed  and  that 
the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  present  time  is  mainly  through  the 
house  connections,  as  this  has  been  found  by 
practice  to  be  the  most  efficient  method  in 
many  cities. 

On  account  of  the  increased  growth  of  the 
city,  which  began  about  1896  to  be  quite 
rapid,  it  was  later  found  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Eaton.  These  changes  did  not  require  any 
marl^ed  difference  in  the  original  plan,  ex- 
cepting in  the  southerly  and  southeasterly 
portions  of  the  city.  The  addition  of  new 
streets  and  the  increase  of  new  territory  in 
these  portions  made  it  necessary  to  change 
the  location  of  the  Central  Intercepting 
Sewer. 

This  sewer,  which  may  be  called  the  main 
sewer  for  the  center  of  the  city,  was  origi- 
nally planned  to  be  built  from  the  inter- 
section of  Jefferson  Street  and  Grand  Avenue, 
northeasterly  to  the  First  Street  bridge, 
thence  across  the  river,  and  along  its  east 
bank  to  a  point  where  recently  was  located 
the  pigeon  farm  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
floods  of  1914.  The  size  of  the  sewer  was 
to  vary  from  3  feet  2  inches  by  4  feet  9 
inches  to  1  foot  6  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches. 
As  built,  however,  in  1890,  it  was  laid  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  east,  crossing  the  river 
at  Sixth  Street,  and  varying  in  size  from 
4  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet. 

The  Western  Intercepting  Sewer  was  laid 
in  1889  along  Hoover  Street,  between  Jeffer- 
son Street  and  Seventh  Street.  Its  size 
varies  from  24  inches  to  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  may  be  noted  that  both  of  these 
main  interceptors  were  laid  as  circular 
sewers  rather  than  the  equivalent  capacity 
in  egg-shaped  sewers. 

The  Southern  Intercepting  Sewer,  as 
planned,  was  never  built.  In  addition  to 
the  two  main  sewers  above  mentioned,  lat- 
erals were  laid  in  1893  and  1894  along  Flower 
Street,  Hill  Street,  Maple  Avenue  and  Ala- 
meda Street. 

In  1896  the  city  was  extended  two  miles 
westerly  from  Hoover  Street  to  Arlington 
Avenue   and   two   miles   southerly   from   the 


South  Charter  Boundary  to  Slauson  Avenue, 
thereby  adding  ten  square  miles  to  its  area. 
About  this  time  the  annexation  of  Highland 
Park  and  Garvanza  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
University  section  in  the  southwest,  were 
made.  Thus  in  1900  the  area  of  the  city  was 
50  per  cent  more  than  it  was  in  1887,  the 
population  about  100,000,  and  the  mileage 
of  sewers  was  160. 

After  the  collection  system  planned  by  Mr. 
Eaton  had  been  partially  constructed,  plans 
for  an  outfall  sewer  were  finished,  and  in 
1893  and  1894  this  sewer  was  built.  This 
outfall  sewer  began  at  the  intersection  of 
Jefferson  Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  It  was 
12.4  miles  in  length,  had  a  capacity  of  30 
second  feet,  and  cost  $370,000.  In  its  entire 
length  there  were  three  tunnels,  two  of  which 
were  about  1,000  feet  long,  and  the  third, 
driven  through  the  Inglewood  Hills,  was  over 
a  mile  long.  A  part  of  this  sewer  was  built 
of  wooden  stave  pipe,  banded  with  iron 
hoops.  This  type  of  construction  was  made 
necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  sewer,  cross- 
ing two  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the 
land,  formed  two  inverted  syphons,  each 
syphon  being  about  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  over  three  miles  in  length.  The  remain- 
der of  this  outfall  sewer  was  built  of  brick, 
except  at  the  ocean  end,  in  which  24-inch 
cast  iron  pipe  was  used  to  carry  the  sewage 
out  along  the  ocean  bed  for  a  distance  of 
600  feet.  After  the  first  severe  storm,  some 
of  these  iron  pipe  joints  were  broken,  caus- 
ing the  sewage  to  discharge  on  the  beach 
into  a  pool.  A  trestle  was  placed  to  prevent 
any  further  dislodgement  of  the  pipe,  but 
frequent  repairs  to  both  trestle  and  pipe  line 
were  required. 

When  this  outfall  sewer  had  been  in  use 
less  than  twelve  years,  it  was  found  that 
the  syphons  were  too  small  to  carry  the 
sewage  of  the  city,  and  that  a  deterioration 
of  the  brick  masonry  was  taking  place,  due 
to  acid  action  caused  by  the  sulphur  bacteria 
in  the  sewage.  The  pressure  on  the  wooden 
stave  pipes  of  the  syphons  was  sufficiently 
offset  by  the  iron  bands.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, occasionally  rusted  and  deteriorated 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  alkali  in  the 
ground.  The  amount  of  sewage  carried 
through  the  first  syphon  became  so  great 
that  It  was  necessary  to  relieve  this  part 
of  the  outfall  sewer  by  overflow  laterals 
which  conveyed  the  excess  volume  of  sewage 
to  points  where  it  would  do  the  least  damage. 
The   discharge  of  sewage  on   the  land   was. 
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however,  producing  dissatisfaction,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  divert  the  excess 
tldw   from   the   first  syphon. 

The  flow  through  the  outfall  sewer  to  the 
ocean  had  been  diverted  at  several  places 
that  the  ranchers  might  make  use  of  this 
source  of  supply  for  irrigation.  The  Cudahy 
ranch  in  the  southeast,  and  the  lands  along 
the  outfall  sewer  at  several  points  between 
Santa  Barbara  Avenue  and  Inglewood  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  places  where  this 
irrigation  had  been   in  practice. 

Because  of  its  growth  to  the  south  and 
southwest,  the  city  encroached  upon  the 
farming  districts  and  objections  were  raised 
to  this  method  of  sewage  disposal.  The 
sentiment  prevailing  at  this  time  became 
quite  strong  against  sewage  irrigation,  be- 
cause it  was  considered  that  both  from  a 
business  and  also  from  a  residential  stand- 
point the  discharge  of  sewage  upon  land 
would  lower  its  value  and  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  land. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  found  it  had  ac- 
cordingly outgrown  its  outfall  sewer,  and  a 
bond  election  for  funds  for  a  new  outfall 
sewer  took  place  in  October,  1902.  The  plans 
for  the  new  outfall  required  a  much  lower 
elevation  than  that  of  the  old  outfall,  as 
new  additions  to  the  south  and  southwest 
could  not  drain  into  the  latter.  This  lower- 
ing of  the  grade  permitted  the  new  outfall  to 
sewer  practically  all  of  the  city  as  it  existed 
in  1906,  which  was  about  27,700  acres  in 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  lower- 
ing of  the  grade  caused  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
outfall,  as  almost  three  miles  of  its  length 
of  twelve  miles  was  below  ground  water. 
The  route  for  this  sewer  differed  to  some 
extent  from  that  of  the  old  outfall,  but  it 
discharged  at  the  same  place  on  the  ocean 
front.  Its  size  varied  from  3  feet  3  inches 
circular  to  6  feet  1  inch  high  by  5  feet  wide, 
and  it  was  planned  to  be  made  mostly  of 
brick.  The  capacity  of  the  sewer  v/SiS  con- 
stant from  the  intersection  of  Slauson  Avenue 
and  Arlington  Street  to  the  ocean,  and  on 
a  basis  of  100  gallons  per  capita,  it  should 
provide  for  a  population  of  750,000.  At  the 
present  time  the  average  discharge  is  about 
40  second  feet,  the  total  capacity  being  for 
a  discharge  of  116  second  feet. 

At  the  outlet  end  a  pier  800  feet  long  was 
constructed  and  a  30-inch  steel  pipe  was 
connected  to  the  end  of  the  old  pipe  and 
supported  under  the  pier.     The  brick  sewer 


ended  500  feet  from  shore,  and  60  feet  above 
high  water. 

Connection  between  the  brick  sewer  and 
the  outfall  on  the  pier  was  made  later  by  a 
reinforced  concrete  sewer  42  inches  in  diam- 
eter, lined  with  the  best  quality  vitrified 
brick  to  withstand  scouring  action.  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  42-inch  connecting  sewer 
were  gate  valves  which  served  to  by-pass 
the  sewage  while  repairs  are  made  to  the 
pier  sewer  outfall. 

The  velocity  of  flow  through  the  new  out- 
fall varied  from  4.2  feet  per  second  to  7.8 
feet  per  second.  The  time  of  passage  between 
the  upper  end  of  the  outfall  at  Jefferson 
Street  and  University  Avenue  and  the  out- 
let at  Hyperion  is  estimated  to  be  about 
four  hours. 

The  work  of  construction  by  contract  on 
the  new  outfall  began  in  1904.  Two  years 
later  it  was  decided  to  have  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  complete  the  unfinished  parts  of  Its 
construction  by  day  labor,  as  the  contractors 
had  defaulted  on  the  balance  of  their  con- 
tract. The  principal  and  most  diflicult  part 
of  the  unfinished  work,  which  was  completed 
by  the  city,  was  a  tunnel  two  miles  long 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  90  feet.  To  over- 
come the  ground  water  encountered,  proper 
machinery  was  Installed  which  successfully 
handled  the  depth  of  18  to  20  feet  of  water 
which  was  found  above  the  invert  grade. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  tunnel  work  was 
in  wet  ground,  but  by  continuous  day  labor 
work  by  a  special  department  organized  and 
maintained  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Mr.  Homer  Hamlin,  City  Engineer,  all  of 
the  new  outfall  sewer  which  was  left  unfin- 
ished by  the  original  contractors,  was  com- 
pleted and  the  new  sewer  was  placed  in  use 
in  November,  1907. 

On  account  of  damages  to  the  outfall  pier 
in  1908,  changes  were  made  in  that  portion 
of  the  outfall  on  the  pier  by  replacing  the 
30-inch  steel  pipe  with  a  34-inch  wooden 
stave  pipe,  at  the  outlet  end  of  which  was 
placed  a  40-inch  riveted  steel  pipe  in  a 
vertical  position,  thereby  causing  the  sewage 
to  be  discharged  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below 
the  mean  sea  level,  and  at  a  distance  of  942 
feet  from  shore.  At  this  point  the  water  is 
sixteen  feet  deep.  During  the  past  spring 
this  vertical  part  of  the  pier  outfall  was 
washed  away,  and  work  is  now  under  way 
for  its  replacement. 

After  the  new  outfall  sewer  was  completed, 
the  South  Ix)s  Angeles  main  sewer  was  built. 
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This  sewer,  laid  easterly  along  Slauson  Ave- 
nue from  its  junction  with  the  outfall  sewer 
at  Arlington  Street  to  Compton  Avenue, 
thence  northerly  and  easterly  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  Vernon,  and  across  the 
Los  Angeles  River  at  McLean  Road,  to  the 
southerly  end  of  Boyle  Heights,  is  the  main 
intercepting  sewer  for  most  of  the  city  be- 
tween Slauson  Avenue  and  Jefferson  Street, 
and  also  for  the  larger  part  of  the  Boyle 
Heights  district.  Tributary  sewers  quickly 
followed  the  construction  of  this  main  sewer. 
The  South  Los  Angeles  main  sewer  was 
built  of  brick  along  its  lower  end,  and  had 
a  diameter  of  about  four  feet.  To  economize 
in  cost  of  construction  the  upper  end  of  this 
sewer,  which  had  a  diameter  varying  from 
33  inches  to  27  inches,  was  built  of  a  com- 
bination of  a  concrete  invert  and  a  brick 
arch.  It  was  considered  that  the  use  of  the 
brick  arch  was  more  durable,  where  sanitary 
sewage  only  is  considered,  than  the  use  of 
a  concrete  arch. 

In  1905  an  extension  of  three  miles  was 
made  to  the  Central  Intercepting  Main  Sewer 
previously  described,  which  permitted  the 
Highland  Park  and  Garvanza  sections  of  the 
city  to  construct  their  lateral  sewers,  and 
thereby  afforded  the  benefit  of  the  system 
to  these  sections. 

In  1909  and  1910  the  annexation  of  the 
Colegrave  and  East  Hollywood  sections,  and 
the  consolidation  of  Hollywood  with  Los 
Angeles  added  24  square  miles  to  Los  An- 
geles. These  last  additions  caused  a  careful 
study  to  be  made  of  a  sewerage  system  for 
this  area,  and  as  a  result  it  was  planned  to 
build  the  Hollywood  main  sewer  to  serve  as 
an  intercepting  sewer  for  the  Hollywood  and 
Colegrove  sections.  To  provide  an  outlet 
into  the  outfall  sewer,  the  Hollywood  sewer 
was  begun  at  the  intersection  of  Arlington 
Avenue  and  Exposition  Boulevard,  and  was 
laid  thence  northerly  and  northwesterly 
around  the  West  Adams  District.  Through 
Crenshaw  Boulevard,  between  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Country  Club  Boulevard,  this 
sewer  was  laid  in  a  tunnel,  and  this  portion, 
together  with  the  section  between  this  por- 
tion and  the  outfall  sewer,  was  built  of 
concrete  brick,  42  Inches  in  diameter.  Its 
upper  portions  were  smaller  in  size  and  built 
of  vitrified  brick.  The  total  length  of  the 
Hollywood  main  sewer  was  11.7  miles,  and 
it  was  completed  in  1913.  As  the  territory 
tributary  to  this  trunk  line  was  in  much 
need    of    sewers,    its    lateral    systems    have. 


since  its  completion  been  laid  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  June  30,  1915,  over  90  miles 
of  lateral  sewers  were  in  place,  the  popula- 
tion thus  benefited  amounting  to  about 
25,000. 

In  1909  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
Wilmington  and  San  Pedro  with  Los  An- 
geles added  about  15  square  miles  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  made  it  necessary  that  con- 
siderable time  and  expense  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  designing  and  building  sewerage 
systems  for  these  new  sections. 

San  Pedro  had,  prior  to  consolidation,  a 
system  of  about  15  miles  of  vitrified  pipe 
sewers,  but  Wilmington  had  no  sewers 
whatever.  In  San  Pedro  it  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  plan  for  extensions. 

At  Wilmington,  however,  the.  level  of  the 
ground  for  almost  a  mile  north  of  the  water 
front,  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street,  was  not 
many  feet  above  tide  level.  To  plan  for 
sewers  was,  accordingly  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
After  careful  deliberation,,  however,  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  level  of  that  part  of 
Wilmington,  which  was  south  of  Sixth 
Street,  by  dredging  from  the  upper  portions 
of  the  inner  Harbor,  thereby  deepening  the 
latter  and  making  an  average  fill  of  7  to  8 
feet  over  that  portion  of  Wilmington  lying 
southerly  of  Sixth  Street,  which  comprises 
the  main  business  section  of  Wilmington, 
and  which  extends  from  Broadway  westerly 
to  E  Street.  Before  the  fill  was  made  sewers 
were  laid  in  Canal  Street,  Main  Street  and 
Broadway,  and  in  the  cross  streets  intersect- 
ing the  main  streets,  so  that  the  expense  of 
placing  those  sewers  was  made  much  less 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  if  the  fill 
had  been  placed  first. 

When  sewers  were  first  laid  in  Wilmington 
their  outlet  was  into  the  channel  of  the 
East  Basin  of  the  Inner  Harbor. 

As,  however,  the  State  law  adopted  in  1913 
provided  that  all  new  sewerage  systems  dis- 
charging into  any  of  the  salt  waters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  shall  be  so 
planned  and  constructed  that  the  discharge 
of  sewage  thereinto  shall  not  cause  any  con- 
tamination or  pollution  that  will  endanger 
the  lives  or  health  of  human  beings,  or  be- 
come a  menace  to  public  health,  it  was 
planned  that  the  system  built  for  the  East 
Wilmington  section  should  be  provided  with 
means  for  sewage  treatment  to  comply  with 
the  State  law. 

The  East  Wilmington  system  was  designed 
to  permit  of  all  sewage  in  Wilmington  north 
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of  First  Street  and  east  of  G  Street  being 
intercepted  and  conveyed  to  a  treatment 
plant  to  be  built  at  the  foot  of  McFarland 
Street.  At  the  present  time,  the  collection 
system  for  this  East  Wilmington  section  has 
been  laid  and  the  construction  of  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  is  approaching  completion. 
As  the  topography  of  this  section  is  flat  and 
but  a  few  feet  above  tide  level,  the  lower  end 
of  its  collection  system  is  7  feet  below  mean 
low  tide,  and  it  consequently  is  necessary 
that  the  sewage  be  pumped  before  treatment. 

In  order  to  permit  of  the  proper  allowance 
for  this  pumping,  a  sump  chamber  8  feet  in 
diameter  was  constructed,  the  inside  bottom 
of  which  was  placed  at  a  depth  of  12  feet 
below  mean  low  tide.  From  the  sump  the 
sewage  will  be  pumped  up  into  an  Imhoff 
tank.  The  design  of  the  pumping  plant  was 
made  so  that  a  flow  of  200  gallons  of  sewage 
per  minute  into  the  settling  tank  is  to  be 
as  regular  and  even  as  possible,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  tank  to  perform  its  work  of 
separating  solid  from  liquid  matter  in  the 
same  way  that  it  would  do  if  no  pumping 
had  been  required.  Two  3-inch  vertical 
centrifugal  pumps  directly  connected  to  3- 
horsepower  electric  motors  are  to  be  used, 
and  to  help  make  a  continuous  flow,  a  con- 
trolling chamber  has  been  placed  in  front 
of  the  inlet  to  the  tank.  A  sludge  bed, 
properly  underdrained,  has  been  built  which 
will  enable  the  plant  to  care  for  the  sewage 
of  the  East  Wilmington  section.  The 
effluent  from  the  plant  will  discharge  into 
the  East  Basin  of  the  Inner  Harbor,  and 
measurements  taken  of  the  tidal  flow  have 
indicated  that  the  velocity  of  the  Harlwr 
waters  at  this  outlet  is  suflScient  to  remove 
and  dilute  the  clarified  efliuent  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  oxidation  thus  obtained  will 
complete  the  process  of  treatment.  It  is 
thought  that  the  sludge,  when  dried,  can  be 
either  sold  or  used  for  filling  low  land. 

At  San  Pedro  plans  are  being  considered 
for  the  construction  of  an  intercepting  sewer 
which  will  collect  the  sewage  now  being 
discharged  along  the  water  front  at  three 
different  places,  and  convey  it  to  a  point 
adjoining  the  United  States  Government 
Breakwater  near  Point  Fermin,  where  it  is 
planned  to  construct  a  number  of  Imhoff 
tanks  sufficient  to  treat  the  entire  sewage 
of  San  Pedro.  It  is  then  planned  to  discharge 
the  effluent  into  an  outfall  sewer  to  be  laid 
near  and  adjoining  the  Breakwater,  the  out- 
let   end    of    this    sewer    to    terminate    at    a 


point  in  the  Outer  Harbor.  Measurements 
taken  of  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  vicinity 
have  indicated  that  the  clarified  sewage 
would  then  be  taken  oceanward,  and  the 
depth  of  the  outlet  would  be  so  great  that 
the  diffusion  thus  obtained  will  be  sufl5clent 
to  oxidize  the  effluent.  It  is  planned  to  dis- 
pose of  the  sludge  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  above  mentioned  for  the  East  Wilming- 
ton plant.  It  may  be  further  mentioned 
that  chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  of 
the  Harbor  waters  near  the  outlet  of  both 
existing  and  proposed  sewer  outfalls  have 
been  made  in  order  to  have  a  record  of  the 
percentage  of  saturation  of  dissolved  oxygen 
at  these  points. 

As  a  result  of  the  construction  at  different 
times  of  the  main  sewer  and  outfall  sewers, 
as  have  been  noted  in  the  foregoing,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  on  June  30,  1915,  had 
a  total  length  of  787.80  miles  of  public  sew- 
ers. Of  this  total  length  it  is  estimated  that 
95  per  cent  is  vitrified  pipe,  and  that  the 
8-inch  size  comprises  about  78  per  cent  of 
the  total  length  of  vitrified  pipe.  In  giving 
these  estimates  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  city  proper  which  may 
be  considered  as  all  of  the  area  north  of 
Manchester  Avenue,  excepting  the  recent 
Palms  and  San  Fernando  annexations,  the 
harbor  sections  of  Wilmington  and  San 
Pedro,  are  included.  These  sections  add 
about  10  miles  and  22  miles,  respectively, 
as  their  share  of  the  total  mileage  above 
mentioned. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  these  sewers 
benefit  a  population  of  about  440,000  out  of 
a  total  population  of  about  540,000.  The 
sewered  area,  however,  is  estimated  at  but 
43.1  square  miles  out  of  a  total  of  228.1 
square  miles.  This  is  explained  when  it  Is 
remembered  that  the  Palms,  San  Fernando 
and  Bairdstown  annexations  have  but  re- 
cently added  a  total  area  of  180.6  square 
miles,  none  of  which  is  sewered.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  with  a  few  exceptions,  every 
street  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city  proper 
is  now  provided  with  sewers;  also  much  of 
the  city  between  Slauson  Avenue  and  Temple 
Street,  and  between  Arlington  Avenue  and 
the  east  boundary  line  of  the  city.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  sewered  area  of  the 
city  the  average  population  per  acre  is  16, 
and  the  amount  of  sewage  is  67  gallons  per 
capita. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city,  Los  Angeles  will  soon  be 
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obliged  to  build  a  new  outfall  sewer.  This 
will  be  required  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
the  Palms  section  and  other  areas  situated 
north  and  south  of  this  section,  which  may 
be  annexed  within  a  few  years.  These  sec- 
tions cannot  be  sewered  by  gravity  into  the 
present  outfall  sewer,  and  consequently 
lilans  are  being  prepared  for  a  new  outfall 
which,  from  its  location,  has  been  called  the 
North  Outfall  Sewer.  It  is  intended  that 
the  size,  elevation  and  capacity  of  the  North 
Outfall  Sewer  shall  be  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  discharge  of  a  certain  amount  of  sewage 
from  the  present  outfall  sewer,  thereby  en- 
abling the  latter  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  gauging  station 
was  installed  over  four  years  ago  on  the  line 
of  the  present  outfall  sewer  which  automati- 
cally registers  the  flow  of  sewage,  and  there- 
by enables  the  city  to  have  an  estimate  of 
how  soon  the  increase  of  flow  will  require  a 
diversion  of  some  of  the  sewage  from  the 
outfall  sewer  now  in  use. 

The  disposal  of  the  sewage  at  Hyperion 
from  the  outfall  sewer  is  a  matter  that  has 
caused  more  or  less  comment  at  different 
times  during  the  past  three  years.  The  dis- 
charge of  crude  sewage  into  the  ocean  at 
this  place  has  been  clearly  recognized  as  not 
a  desirable  condition.  The  average  daily 
discharge  in  1910  was  about  15,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  at  the  present  time  this  discharge 
has  doubled  in  amount.  Preliminary  studies 
were  made  in  1912  for  the  treatment  of  this 
sewage,  and  estimates  of  cost  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  plant  which  would  eliminate 
the  discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  the  ocean 
were  prepared  In  the  spring  of  1913,  in  order 
that  if  feasible,  construction  work  might 
later  be  started.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds, 
however,  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  has  not  been  made  possible  thus  far, 
although  at  the  present  time  it  seems  as 
though  a  bond  issue  for  this  work  may  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  vote  before 
another  year  has  gone  by. 

The  sewerage  system  of  Los  Angeles  hav- 
ing always  been  planned  to  care  for  sanitary 
sewage  only,  storm  water  being  prohibited 
by  ordinance,  the  main  expense  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system  is  for  the  water  used 
in  flushing.  There  are  today  in  use  about 
2,800  flush  tanks  and  about  630  flushing 
manholes,  the  latter  being  filled  about  twice 
a  month  by  the  Maintenance  Department, 
consisting  of  eight  men.     The  average  cost 


of  the  water  used  for  flushing  one  mile  of 
sewer  per  day  is  11  cents.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  two  gallons  of  water 
used  per  capita  per  day,  the  total  amount 
of  water  for  flushing  sewers  being  between 
2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  total  flow. 

Occasionally  stoppages  occur  in  the  sewers, 
but  the  amount  of  damage  caused  thereby 
has  been  slight.  The  entire  system  is  regu- 
larly  inspected. 

As  a  rule  the  sewers  are  built  on  the 
center  line  of  the  streets,  the  line  being  offset 
where  railroad  tracks  or  other  structures 
interfere.  In  the  residential  district  the 
depth  varies  from  7  to  10  feet,  but  in  the 
business  section  the  sewers  are  from  10  to 
25  feet  in  depth.  Single  strength  vitrifled 
clay  pipe  is  used  for  sizes  between  6  inches 
and  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  double 
strength  vitrifled  pipe  for  sizes  between  18 
inches  and  24  inches.  One  ring  brick  arches 
are  used  for  diameters  between  27  inches 
and  36  inches,  and  two-ring  brick  arches 
between  39  inches  and  72  inches.  The 
grades  are  sufficient  to  give  a  minimum 
velocity  of  two  feet  per  second,  the  sewer 
being  one-half  full. 

The  manholes,  which  are  usually  four 
feet  inside  diameter,  are  spaced  between  250 
to  350  feet  apart.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  10,000  constructed.  "Y"  pipes  are 
laid  on  an  average  of  about  50  feet  apart  on 
each  side  of  the  sewer.  If  the  sewer  depth 
is  over  15  feet,  chimney  pipes  are  con- 
structed, which  bring  the  available  depths 
for  the  system  up  to  a  point  about  8  feet 
below  the  surface.  House  connections  are 
usually  laid  for  each  lot,  from  the  street 
sewer  to  the  curb  line,  thereby  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  tearing  up  the  paving  when  the 
latter  improvement  follows  the  sewer  work. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  55,000  connections  in  the  city 
proper,  and  1,500  at  the  Harbor. 

Allowing  for  depreciation  in  the  older 
sewers,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
sewerage  system  on  June  30,  1915,  was  about 
$6,100,000. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  present 
area  and  shape  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  outlined  thereon  in  white  lines  are  indi- 
cated the  location  of  the  outfall  sewer  and 
its  main  tributaries,  also  the  main  outfall 
sewers  of  the  Harbor  district.  Ofiice  records 
are  kept  of  the  location  of  all  sewer  work 
constructed,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  a  careful   recording  of  all  Y's  placed   in 
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the  sewers.  Copies  of  records  of  completed 
sewers  are  given  to  the  Building  and  Health 
Departments,  and  the  latter  enforce  the  work 
of  making  connections  with  the  system  as 
soon  as  public  sewers  are  laid  in  front  of 
buildings,  which  previous  thereto  were  not 
so  connected. 

Most  of  the  sewer  work  is  laid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Vrooman  Act, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of 
sewers  per  50-foot  lot  is  between  75  cents 
and  $1  per  front  foot,  the  house  connections 
costing  about  30  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

President  Jessup:  Are  there  any  questions 
upon  the  subject  of  this  paper?  If  not,  that 
completes  the  regular  program,  and  we  have 
another  number  which  was  passed  this  morn- 
ing, a  discussion  of  the  Intangible  Value  in 
Water  Systems,  by  Mr.  Otto  von  Geldern  of 
San  Francisco.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  von 
Geldern. 


SOME   INTANGIBLE   VALUES. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  League  of 

California  Municipalities  on  September 

8,  1915,   by  Otto  Von  Geldern, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

In  addressing  this  body  I  have  chosen  a 

•subject  that  has  become  of  some  importance 

to  the  commonwealth. 

I  have  promised  to  speak  on  the  intangible 
values  of  a  property.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
you  expect  me  to  clear  the  way  and  to 
establish  definite  methods  for  deriving  such 
values  you  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  for 
in  no  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
has  there  been  such  confusion  and  have 
there  been  so  many  attempts  to  obtain  a 
result  from  theories  more  or  less  baseless 
than  in  the  realm  of  intangibilities. 

To  valuate  a  property  involves  more  than 
the  mere  stock-taking.  An  established  busi- 
ness which  has  been  produced  by  energy 
and  enterprise  is  not  an  inert  object— if  we 
may  use  the  word  object  in  referring  to  it 
—but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  living  com- 
mercial organism,  which  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  measuring  yard  and  to  the 
weighing  balance,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
intrinsic  value.  To  solve  the  problem: 
"What  is  the  value  of  a  property?"  requires 
the  most  logical  reasoning,  involving  law, 
commercial  knowledge,  mathematics  and 
technical  science;  and  in  addition  to  all, 
that  very  rare  human  endowment,  which  no 
university  is  able  to  teach,  known  as  com- 


mon sense.  A  valuation,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  refer  to  it,  is  applicable  to 
numerous  enterprises,  public  or  private,  but 
it  assumes  its  most  critical  aspect  in  the 
case  of  corporate  interests  that  serve  a  quasi- 
public  function. 

The   principle   that   underlies   valuation   is 
justice.     To  be  fair  to  the  party   interested 
in   the   investment   of   the   plant   and   to   be 
fair  to  the   party  interested  in  the  service 
which  that  plant  is  to  perform.    We  aim  to 
arrive  at  the  just  value  of  an  organized  util- 
ity,  so   that  the  interest  which   the  invest- 
ment   should    bear   may    be    properly    fixed. 
The    very    first    question    that    requires    an 
answer  is:     "What  is  value?"     To  take  up 
this  problem,  however,  with  all  its  ramifica- 
tions,    philosophical    and    practical,    would 
take   more   time   than   we   have   at  our  dis- 
posal this  afternoon.     All  that  I  wish  to  do 
is  to  refer  briefly  to  some  particular  phases 
of  the  subject  and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  it. 
I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  valu- 
ation  of  water  works.     In  my  professional 
activity   I   have   been  brought  face   to   face  , 
with  the  valuation  of  water  works  properties, 
and  I  have  realized  (speaking  generally  now) 
that  the  revenues   accruing  from  an  estab- 
lished   business    of    this    kind    are    usually 
modest.      I    mean    by    this,    that    an    equal 
capital  Invested  in  any  other  enterprise  of 
a    commercial     nature     would    have    shown 
better  results  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty 
or  forty  years,  than  the  hazardous  business 
of  providing  water  for  a  growing  community. 
Take  as  instances  these:     Where  water  is 
procured  from  watersheds  it  requires  large 
investments  of  capital  not  only  for  present 
utilization  but  for  the  provisions   of  future 
growth.    In  the  case  of  wells  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  know  beforehand  where  to  find 
an  abundance  of  potent  water.    I  have  known 
a  well  to  be  bored  to  a  depth  of  nearly  1,600 
feet  at  great  expense,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  utilization   it  was   practically  abandoned 
and   other   sources   were   developed.     Invest- 
ments of  this  kind  cost  money,  and  it  goes 
without  saying,  that  men  who  will  follow  an 
enterprise  of  this  character  and  attend  to  its 
business  without  flinching  are,  indeed,  pub- 
lic  spirited  men,  because  the  money   could 
have    been    invested    to    better    advantage 
without  the  personal  annoyance  that  usually 
goes  with  a  public  service  plant.    In  almost 
any    other   enterprise    an    owner    may    stop 
after   reaching   a   certain   industrial   output, 
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if  satisfied  with  its  results  in  a  monetary 
way,  but  in  the  water  business,  having  once 
started  it,  the  owner  must  go  ahead  at  all 
hazards  whether  inclined  to  do  so  or  not. 

If  ever  a  tribunal  was  needed  to  pass  on 
public  utilities  it  is  in  the  case  of  water 
supplies,  because  an  intricate  study  is  re- 
quired to  get  at  the  bottom  facts  and  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  evidences  which  are 
not  clear  at  first  sight.  Boards  of  trustees 
or  supervisors  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
training  to  do  so.  The  public  utilities  com- 
missions have  before  them  a  noble  work, 
and  the  evidences  of  their  activities  show 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  these  commissions 
to  get  at  all  the  facts  and  to  decide  upon 
their  merits  in  a  systematic  and  painstak- 
ing way. 

It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  valuate  a 
physical  plant.  That  is,  to  take  stock  of  the 
real  estate,  machinery,  pumps,  tools,  pipe 
system,  reservoirs  and  so  on,  and  to  sum 
up  their  values,  making  allowances  for  de- 
preciation in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the 
article  valued.  We  may  differ  as  to  methods 
of  depreciation,  but  we  shall  finally  arrive 
at  a  physical  value  which  will  be  acceptable 
all  around.  If  engineers  differ  on  this,  their 
differences  are  usually  within  such  reason- 
able limits  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached 
without  friction.  The  moment,  however, 
that  we  get  to  the  so-called  intangible  values 
we  enter  a  realm  that  most  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  call  speculative,  and  all  theorizing 
on  the  subject  leaves  us  just  as  far  from 
a  definite  solution  as  ever,  for  a  theory  is 
sound  only  as  long  as  the  premises  under- 
lying it  will  bear  any  and  every  attack.  It 
seems  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
theory  to  be  applicable  to  every  case  of  this 
kind. 

There  are  two  principal  intangible  values 
in  water  works  utilities;  one  is  called  "Going 
Business"  or  "Development  Expense"  and 
the  other  "The  Water  Right."  Let  us  refer 
briefly  to  the  first. 

In  establishing  any  commercial  undertak- 
ing, no  reasonable  man  would  expect  a  re- 
turn on  his  investment  from  the  start.  It 
will  take  years  of  development  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  before 
an  enterprise  will  pay.  Now,  this  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  corporations  that  supply 
a  community  with  an  essential  commodity. 
For  the  legitimate  losses  in  the  earlier  years 
of  their  existence  a  compensation  should  be 
made,  that  Is,  we  should  allow  for  the  ex- 


penditures involved  in  putting  the  business 
on  a  paying  basis.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
however,  to  find  a  rigorously  logical  method 
to  obtain  this  intangible  value.  A  going 
business  is  one  that  is  "going,"  that  is,  rent- 
producing.  Whether  it  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  going  business,  if  Its 
revenues  are  less  than  the  interest  on  the 
invested  capital  at  a  fair  rate,  is  a  question 
open  to  an  infinite  debate  without  result. 

The  late  W.  H.  Bryan,  an  engineer  of  wide 
experience  in  water  valuations,  gives  this 
definition  of  going  value: 

"It  is  the  value  such  a  plant  has  over  and 
above  its  physical  value,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  bare  and  idle  system,  but  that  it 
is  in  actual  operation,  doing  business  with 
large  numbers  of  connected  customers.  It 
is  something  like  the  good  will  of  business, 
but  it  is  even  more  tangible." 

The  difference  between  "good  will"  and 
"going  business"  may  be  recognized  in  this 
way:  that  good  will  is  something  which  is 
connected  with  a  competitive  business  only, 
in  which  it  becomes  a  trade  value,  as  it 
were,  which  a  well-established  business  has 
earned  over  and  above  the  value  of  some 
other  similar  business  which  is  not  as  much 
in  the  public  favor,  or  which  has  not  as 
yet  reached  that  extent  of  public  favor. 
Good  will  is  not  applicable  to  monopolies 
where  there  is  neither  rivalry  nor  competi- 
tion. In  this  case  we  recognize  going  value 
as  a  legitimate  element  to  account  for  the 
expensive  development  of  a  business  that 
is  "going,"  which  has  been  defined  by  a 
thoughtful  writer  as  the  "residual  deficit  in 
fair  return  on  the  investment."  There  are 
court  decisions  establishing  the  equity  of 
this  value,  but,  with  all  that,  we  are  not 
in  possession  today  of  any  very  definite 
method  for  its  computation.  It  is  a  difficult 
value  to  fix,  and  under  the  best  conditions 
it  is  more  or  less  of  an  arbitrary  value, 
which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  to 
the  experience  of  the  appraiser. 

Going  value  was  officially  recognized  for 
the  first  time  by  Justice  Brewer  in  1894,  in 
the  Kansas  City  water  works'  case.  In  this 
decision  it  is  stated  that 

"The  city  steps  into  possession  of  a  prop- 
erty which  not  only  has  the  ability  to  earn, 
but  is,  in  fact,  earning.  It  should  pay,  there- 
fore, not  merely  the  value  of  a  system  which 
might  be  made  to  earn,  but  that  of  a  system 
which  does  earn." 

The    difficulty,    however,   does    not    lie   in 
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deciding  the  argument  whether  going  value 
should  be  allowed  or  not  allowed  in  an 
appraisal,  but  how  much  to  allow  for  it 
after  conceding  the  right  to  do  so. 

An  ingenious  method  has  been  made  use 
of  by  John  W.  Alvord,  who  brought  up  this 
subject  for  discussion  before  the  American 
Water  Works'  Association  in  1909.  He  de- 
fines going  value  as  the  "cost  of  reproducing 
a  given  income,"  and  maintains  that  it  is 
as  proper  and  just  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  income  of  the  going  plant 
and  property,  as  the  cost  to  reproduce  its 
pumps,  its  pipes  or  its  structures.  He  then 
attempts  to  fix  the  amount  by  a  computation 
of  the  difference  between  the  net  result  of 
the  plant's  operation  and  that  of  a  properly 
conducted  comparative  plant,  a  plant  men- 
tally conceived,  for  the  time  required  to  en- 
able this  conceptual  or  hypothetical  plant  to 
be  completed  and  to  recover  an  income 
equal  to  that  of  the  going  plant.  It  is  a  little 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  make  myself  understood 
without  going  into  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  ingenious  theory,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  while  fully  appreciating  Mr.  Al- 
vord's  creditable  work,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  the  statement  that  the  difficulties  of 
fixing  this  value  have  been  overcome  by  the 
invention  of  this  method  of  comparison,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  logically  as 
far  as  ever  from  a  definite  and  unassailable 
method  of  fixing  going  value.  We  may  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  paradox  that 
an  established  business  which  is  least 
remunerative  has  a  greater  going  value  than 
one  which  is  prosperous  and  which  has  been 
made  to  "go"  commercially  by  energy  and 
business  ability. 

The  judgment  of  the  appraiser  is  here 
called  into  action.  He  has  before  him  the 
problem  that  an  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  early  non-remunerative  period  of  a 
business,  when  it  required  not  only  the 
ability  and  self-sacrifice  of  public-spirited 
men,  but  also  a  constant  expenditure  of 
money  to  put  the  investment  on  a  paying 
basis. 

A  municipal  water  supply  is  a  precarious 
property  to  handle.  Its  weal  and  woe  de- 
pend on  numerous  local  influences,  the 
effects  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  With 
the  very  best  intention  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  everybody.  Politics,  accidents,  un- 
reasonable consumers,  malicious  cranks,  the 
health  of  the  town,  alleged  acts  of  God,  and 
what  not,  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  at  any 


time  and  at  the  slightest  provocation.  It 
requires  an  indomitable  energy  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  into  direct  and  indirect 
channels — perfectly  legitimate  though  they 
may  be — to  retain  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  establish  the  business. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Whitten  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  the  First  District  of  New 
York  made  the  following  statement,  which 
I  will  read  to  you  from  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  May,  1914,  because  it  is  of  interest 
to  us: 

"The  rule  laid  down  in  many  cases  by  the 
Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission,  and  fol- 
lowed by  various  other  authorities,  is  to 
consider  as  going  value  the  uncompensated 
losses  incurred  in  the  development  of  the 
business.  That  is,  going  value  is  ordinarily 
the  amount  by  which  early  failure  to  earn 
a  fair  return  has  not  been  offset  by  subse- 
quent earnings  in  excess  of  a  fair  return. 
A  few  authorities,  notably  the  two  New 
York  commissions,  have  approved  in  general 
this  method  of  determining  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  business,  but  have  main- 
tained that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  net 
Or  uncompensated  loss  that  is  considered, 
it  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  include  such 
cost  in  fair  value.  It  is  more  appropriately 
allowed  for  in  the  rate  of  return.  If  returns 
are  impaired  while  the  business  is  being 
established  it  seems  appropriate  that  the 
impairment  should  be  reimbursed  by  more 
liberal  returns  in  profitable  years.  Under 
the  theory  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mission the  cost  of  establishing  the  business 
is  not  a  permanent  sum,  but  varies  from 
year  to  year  as  it  is  increased  by  failure 
to  earn  a  fair  return  or  reduced  by  returns 
in  excess  of  a  fair  amount.  It  is  treated  not 
as  a  part  of  the  capital  cost  but  as  an  amount 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  future  earnings." 

This  is  the  result  of  a  method  which  com- 
pensates for  the  development  expense  by 
increasing  the  earnings.  From  another 
viewpoint  it  may  be  maintained,  and  with 
good  logic,  too,  that  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  business  to  make  it  rent- 
producing  should  be  added  to  the  capital 
cost,  for  the  reason  that  this  item  of  ex- 
pense should  not  be  borne  entirely  by  those 
who  make  use  of  the  commodity  in  the  early 
history  of  the  plant,  but  that  in  all  equity 
it  should  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  that  all 
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consumers   present   and   future   should   bear 
the  burden  of  it. 

We  are  convinced  now  that  a  problem  so 
far-reaching  and  beset  with  such  intricacies 
is  worthy  of  our  keenest  thought  and  our 
most  serious  consideration,  and  that  the 
appraiser  with  the  necessary  experience  and 
good  reasoning  powers  has  found  a  field 
worthy  of  his  best  efforts.  Going  business 
is  a  subject  that  we  might  discuss  here  at 
great  length,  but  I  shall  take  up  now  the 
other  one  of  the  intangible  values  known 
as  "The  Water  Right." 

Frequently  we  are  asked  the  question: 
What  is  the  value  of  a  water  right?  I  have 
been  asked  very  often:  "What  do  you  mean 
by  this;  the  franchise?"  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  the  value  of  a  franchise,  because 
that  does  not  play  an  important  part  in 
water  works  properties,  but  I  shall  define 
the  water  right  as:  the  specific  value  of 
watersheds,  wells  or  other  water  sources 
because  of  their  particular  adaptability  to 
obtain  therefrom  water  for  public  use.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  if  the  exclusive  right 
to  take  water  for  public  purposes  from  cer- 
tain localities  rests  with  the  owners  of  the 
water  works,  then  the  right  has  a  distinct 
value  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  it. 
A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  fully  justified  the 
existence  of  a  water  right  in  the  case  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  Irriga- 
tion Company  vs.  The  County  of  Stanislaus, 
California,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  make  an  allowance  for  the  value  of 
the  water  right  in  the  case  of  the  water 
companies.  What  method  have  we  of  esti- 
mating this  value? 

One  method  which  has  been  applied  is 
this:  a  comparative  estimate  is  made  of 
what  it  will  cost  to  supply  water  from  the 
nearest  other  available  source;  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  what  it  does  cost  to 
supply  this  water  from  the  source  in  actual 
use  is  capitalized,  and  the  capital  is  applied 
to  the  value  of  the  property  if  it  be  in  its 
favor.  Pure  and  unpolluted  water  in  abund- 
ance and  under  an  adequate  head  adds  to 
the  health,  comfort,  safety,  wealth  and 
pleasure  of  a  community.  If  the  source  of 
it  is  in  absolute  possession  of  an  owner, 
then  he  may  in  all  justice  be  credited  with 
a  certain  value  which  this  particular  supply 
has  above  that  of  some  other  supply  not  so 
attractive,  advantageous  or  economic. 
The  difficulty  that  confronts  us,  however, 


is  to  know  when  this  comparative  method  is 
applicable.  Its  results  appear  to  be  fair 
enough  in  cases  where  the  other  available 
source  lies  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  utilized  source,  or  where  the  difference 
in  cost  between  the  two  remains  within 
economic  limits.  No  one  would  make  use 
of  the  results  of  this  method,  however,  in 
any  case  where  the  cost  difference  reaches 
such  large  proportions  as  to  look  unreason- 
able at  a  glance,  and  the  statement  is  indis- 
putable that  if  the  comparative  method  is 
not  applicable  except  in  cases  where  it  hap- 
pens to  fit,  it  ceases  to  have  any  value  what- 
ever. Again,  there  may  be  no  other  source 
that  can  be  substituted  for  the  one  under 
consideration,  and  you  will  have  to  admit 
that  in  such  an  event  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  make  an  allowance  for  the 
water  right  according  to  our  best  judgment, 
based  upon  personal  experience  and  prece- 
dent. And  so  it  is  with  all  theories;  they 
are  applicable  to  certain  conditions  but  not 
to  all  conditions,  and  it  is,  after  all,  the  man 
behind  the  theory  who  will  know  when  and 
how  to  use  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  sub- 
scribe to  this  statement;  but,  let  me  ask 
this  question:  Can  we  make  an  allowance 
if  we  do  not  make  use  of  something  to 
measure  that  allowance  with,  and  is  not 
that  tangible  something,  after  all,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  obtainable  under  the  given 
conditions?  As  soon  as  we  agree  upon  the 
value  of  water  as  a  product,  then  the  rest 
of  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple. 

Take  the  case  of  a  desirable  watershed 
which  is  to  be  valuated  for  a  water  supply. 
It  may  be  already  in  use  for  this  purpose  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be.  Assuming  that 
the  land  is  particularly  suitable  and  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  its  water,  then  a  spe- 
cific property-value  is  reasonable  because  of 
this  adaptability.  The  land  in  question  may 
be  valueless  for  anything  else,  but  if  its 
topographical  and  hydrographical  conditions 
combined  are  such  as  to  expose  a  compara- 
tively large  area  to  a  copious  precipitation, 
with  a  liberal  and  unpolluted  run-off,  which 
may  be  caught  and  stored  in  natural  basins 
of  voluminous  content,  then  it  goes  without 
saying  that  such  land  has  a  "water  value." 
And  based  upon  the  human  conception  of 
value,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  maintain 
that  the  more'  ideal  the  conditions  of  run-off 
and  storage,  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
land   for  this  purpose. 
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While  the  water  itself,  as  a  corpus,  may 
be  as  free  as  tlie  air,  it  enliances  tlie  value 
of  the  land  upon  which  it  falls.  This  is  all 
the  more  apparent  if  this  water  may  be 
prevented  from  running  away,  that  Is,  if  the 
topography  of  the  country  admits  readily  of 
the  construction  of  dams.  It  is  difficult  to 
separate  what  may  be  called  the  "water 
crop"  from  the  storage  facilities,  because 
even  an  abundance  of  this  element  is  more 
or  less  valueless  if  a  portion  of  it  cannot 
be  gathered  and  held  in  reserve  for  the 
season  when  there  is  no  influx,  and  when 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  has  the  storage 
facility  as  such  any  value  if  there  be  not 
sufficient  water  to  fill  a  reservoir  which  may 
be  absolutely  ideal.  These  two  features  go 
together.  The  value  attached  to  a  property 
of  this  kind  lies,  therefore,  in  its  practi- 
ability  to  store  water,  water  of  the  rainy 
season's  abundance,  which  value  would  not 
exist  if  the  element  to  fill  the  storage  reser- 
voir were  lacking.  The  ability  to  husband 
this  water  for  a  great  public  use  is  the  pre- 
eminent factor  of  value,  and  in  order  to  rate 
this  value  by  some  standard  or  measure,  it 
is  convenient  to  assume  a  unit  embodying 
both  volume  and  time,  like  the  miner's  inch, 
or  the  second-foot,  and  to  set  a  certain  price 
upon  this  unit,  which  is  then  applicable  to 
the  number  of  million  gallons  per  day  which 
may  become  available  for  use,  and  for  which 
there  must  be  a  demand.  To  argue  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  value  does  not  exist  until 
there  is  a  complete  development  of  a  water 
system  to  enable  one  actually  to  withdraw 
the  daily  quantity  for  which  a  value  is 
sought,  is  begging  the  question.  The  facil- 
ities to  store  run-off  are  there  before  the 
dam  is  built,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
lies  in  the  possibilities  of  this  development. 
This  does  not  become  remunerative,  to  be 
sure,  until  the  installation  is  made,  but  the 
value  is  there,  nevertheless:  it  is  an  inherent 
one,  and  is  embodied  in  the  fact  that  the 
property  is  certain  to  be  remunerative  for 
water  purposes  at  some  future  time.  Water 
is  not  a  wild  animal  (-ferae  naturae),  nor  a 
domestic  animal;  it  is  an  element  which  an 
act  of  God  bestows  upon  us.  If  in  nature's 
beneficence  it  falls  upon  a  certain  area  in 
great  abundance;  and  if  it  may  be  prevented 
by  artificial  means,  aided  by  a  favorable 
natural  configuration  of  the  drainage-way 
from  running  to  waste;  and  if  by  retaining 
this  water  it  secures  for  itself  an  immediate 


demand  as  one  of  life's  necessities  by  the 
human  family;  then  the  owner  of  the  land 
should  be  recompensed  for  the  possession 
of  these  favorable  conditions.  The  value 
of  the  land  must  be  based  on  the  highest 
use  to  which  it  can  be  put,  and  if  a  crop  of 
water  is  its  highest  use,  then  our  valuation 
must  assign  that  as  its  limit. 

Again,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  value  the  water  as  such,  but  to 
place  upon  the  land  a  value  which  it  has 
by  reason  of  its  aquatic  productiveness, 
which  is  measurable  by  the  quantity  which 
may  be  developed  for  human  utilization  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  even  through  critical 
periods  deficient  in  the  usual  or  normal 
amount  of  rain.  With  the  necessary  physi- 
cal data  in  our  possession  this  quantity  is 
determinable  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
having  established  it,  it  remains  but  to  agree 
upon  the  value  of  some  accepted  standard 
of  water  measure,  like  the  miner's  inch,  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  land  for  water 
supply  purposes,  using  the  quantity  capable 
of  development  as  a  scale  or  gauge. 

The  resulting  value  is  not  one  applicable 
to  the  area  per  acre,  but  it  is  a  lump  sum 
independent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  water- 
shed. If  a  watershed  of  5,000  acres  produces 
the  facilities  to  husband  5,000,000  gallons 
of  water  a  day,  its  value  will  not  be  any 
greater  than  that  of  a  watershed  of  1,000 
acres  if  the  latter  is  capable  of  developing 
the  same  quantity  by  reason  of  a  more  copi- 
ous rainfall  and  a  more  bountiful  run-off. 
The  value  always  lies  in  the  capability  of 
developing  for  consumption  a  given  quantity 
of  water  in  a  given  time,  and  not  in  the 
areal  extent  of  the  watershed.  We  may 
apply  the  lump  sum  value  to  a  value  per 
acre  for  convenience  sake,  but  such  acre- 
value  will  hold  good  only  for  the  particular 
watershed  under  consideration  and  for  no 
other. 

What  is  the  reasonable  value  of  a  water 
unit?  The  solution  of  the  problem  hinges 
upon  this  answer.  Is  it  possible  to  agree 
upon  what  this  measuring  unit  should  be 
worth?  but,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  value 
of  water,  like  everything  else,  is  a  matter 
of  supply  and  demand?  In  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  where  water  is  rare,  say,  in 
the  southern  part  of  California,  the  value 
of  this  commodity  must  be  greater  than  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  State  where  the 
rains  are  plentiful  and  the  run-off  is  cor- 
respondingly large.     Who  is  going  to  place 
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a  standard  on  the  value  of  the  water  right 
as  between  one  community  and  another? 
Now,  there  again  is  where  the  experience 
of  the  appraiser  comes  in,  and  the  state- 
ment made  a  few  moments  ago,  that  the 
allowance  should  be  made  which  seems  fair 
in  the  judgment  of  the  appraiser  remains 
indisputable;  this  allowance,  however,  must 
be  based  upon  something,  it  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  and  this  base  should  be 
the  value  of  the  water  unit  for  a  certain 
locality.  The  expert  should  use  his  judg- 
ment here. 

In  Judge  Farrington's  decision  a  value  of 
$60,000  for  each  million  gallons  per  day  was 
placed  on  the  property  In  the  suit  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  against  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  in  1903.  This  Is  at 
the  rate  of  $969  a  miner's  inch,  of  which 
forty  go   to  the  cubic   foot  per  second. 

To  show  how  much  experts'  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  this  value,  the  case  of  a  city 
in  Los  Angeles  County  may  be  referred  to, 
which  was  tried  before  the  Railway  Com- 
mission. The  opinions  of  engineers  as  to 
the  value  of  a  miner's  inch  of  water  differed, 
I  think,  between  $1,500  and  $3,800.  Now,  It 
is  extremely  difficult  for  a  commissioner  to 
pass  upon  a  value  where  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts are  so  conflicting,  and  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  Jlr.  Eshleman,  al- 
lowed a  value  of  $2,000  per  miner's  inch  with 
the  following  explanation,  which  appears  to 
be  absolutely  to  the  point: 

"Some  of  the  problems  of  valuation  are 
insoluble  on  any  legitimate  basis,  and  the 
only  thing  a  public  official  can  do  is  to 
attempt  to  arrive  at  that  result  which  his 
conscience  tells  him  is  fair,  always  limited 
by  what  he  thinks  higher  authority  will 
permit,  which  higher  authority  in  many  in- 
stances, we  are  led  to  believe,  does  not  give 
the  conscientious  thought  to  this  subject 
which  It  should.  Still  I  could  find  a  value 
as  low  as  $1,000  per  inch  and  believe  It 
would  be  justified  from  the  evidence,  as  well 
as  a  value  close  to  $4,000  per  inch;  and  on 
the  rule  that  where  the  evidence  is  conflict- 
ing the  determination  of  the  administrative 
body  will  not  be  upset,  either  of  these  valu- 
ations would  stand,  yet  I  believe  from  all 
the  evidence  In  this  case,  a  valuation  of 
$2,000  per  inch  is  all,  If  not  more,  than 
justice  demands  and  is  amply  supported  by 
the  evidence." 

One  of  our  prominent  engineers,  one  ex- 
perienced in  water  matters,  in  a  case  In  this 


part  of  our  State,  tried  before  the  Railway 
Commission,  admitted  a  value  of  $1,000  a 
miner's  inch,  or  $77,400  per  million  gallons 
per  day,  based  on  the  ratio  of  fifty  inches 
to  the  second-foot.  He  reasoned,  however, 
that  this  value  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  water  is  actually  developed  and 
available  for  transmission  to  consumers.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this  reasoning,  because  It 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  development 
would  not  be  possible  unless  the  facilities 
for  developing  the  water  as  a  commodity 
are  actually  in  existence,  and  that  without 
these  existing  facilities  there  is  no  value 
to  the  development.  When  is  the  time  that 
this  value  sought  actually  takes  effect?  Just 
as  soon  as  development  is  contemplated  the 
water-value  of  the  land  begins  its  real  exist- 
ence, which  is  based  upon  the  expected 
future  utilization.  If  in  1919  4,000,000  gal- 
lons a  day  will  be  drawn  from  storage,  then 
the  value  for  1919  may  be  fixed  for  this 
utilization.  If  In  1920  the  quantity  become 
5,000,000  gallons  a  day,  then  the  value  has 
increased  to  that  extent.  If  the  ultimate 
limit  of  supply  of,  say,  10,000,000  gallons  a 
day  may  be  reached  In  1930,  then  the  value 
of  10,000,000  gallons  may  be  counted  upon 
in  fifteen  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1915.  We  may  discount  this  value  by  put- 
ting aside  in  1915  a  sum  of  money  which, 
at  a  certain  assumed  Interest,  compounded 
annually,  will  grow  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  utilization  and 
the  corresponding  Increase  of  the  water- 
value  of  the  property.  This  line  of  thought 
is  perfectly  logical,  for  we  may  start  with 
zero  from  the  time  of  the  first  Inception  of 
water  development,  and  carry  out  the  valu- 
ation to  the  greatest  possible  limit  of  the 
property,  by  discounting  the  final  and  ulti- 
mate value  for  the  period  which  it  will  take 
to  develop  and  to  bring  the  ultimate  limit 
of  supply  into  actual  use.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est to  be  compounded  may  be  fixed  at  4 
or  5  per  cent,  or  more,  as  it  may  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  estimate.  We  have  here  an 
available  method  applicable  In  many  cases, 
perhaps  not  in  all.  The  principle  pointed 
out  is  to  establish  the  value  on  the  basis 
of  the  water-producing  capahilities  of  the 
property  and  its  storage  facilities,  and  to 
the  extent  of  which  this  water  may  be  in 
demand  for  the  intended  supply.  There 
are  other  methods  that  have  been  proposed 
and  that  have  been  made  use  of,  but  when 
they  are  analyzed  they  all  revert  again,  just 
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like  this  one,  to  the  skill,  the  judgment  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  appraiser. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  bountiful  well 
which  supplies  a  town  with  all  the  water  it 
needs.  If  it  were  the  only  well  of  its  kind, 
one  that  could  not  be  replaced  by  any 
other  in  the  town  which  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  it,  then  the  specific  value  of 
this  well  as  a  water  supply  source  must  be 
determined  in  some  way,  for,  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  it  is  worth  more  than  its  mere 
boring  and  Installation.  We  recognize  here 
a  very  valuable  water  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  well  could  be  replaced  by  bor- 
ing another  one  in  its  neighborhood  just  as 
bountiful  and  satisfactory,  then  the  specific 
value  does  not  exist  and  the  water  right  is 
worth  nothing. 

Another  method,  actually  applied,  is  to 
compare  the  domestic  utilization  with  that 
of  irrigation.  This,  in  some  localities,  may 
be  reasonable  and  appropriate,  but  it  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  complicated  and  it, 
more  than  ever,  requires  the  judgment  of 
the  appraiser  and  great  experience  in  the 
value  of  irrigation  works  and  their  output. 

Now  that  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
subject  on  this  occasion,  you  will  probably 
tell  me  that  I  have  not  enlightened  you  very 
much  and  that  we  are  not  much  wiser  than 
we  were  before  I  started  in.  I  shall  not 
disagree  with  you  there  and  I  told  you  in 
the  beginning  that  I  was  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem,  but  that  my  object  was  to 
arouse  your  interest  In  it.  I  desire  to  bring 
out  this  point,  however,  that  although  it  may 
be  conceded  that  the  water  right  should  be 
determined  by  the  skill  of  the  appraiser 
based  upon  his  experience  and  judgment, 
the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  de- 
veloped and  which  will  be  required  for 
domestic  and  other  usages  is*  after  all,  the 
measuring  gauge  for  the  estimate.  The  ap- 
praiser's professional  ability  will  be  called 
into  play  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
water  unit  for  the  particular  locality  with 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  concerned.  To 
do  this  thoroughly  and  with  justice  to  those 
interested,  treating  each  individual  case  that 
may  be  brought  before  him  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  making  due  allowances  for  all 
the  local  conditions  and  environments  that 
may  have  a  bearing  or  an  influence  on  the 
intangible  value  to  be  sought  is,  indeed,  a 
very  serious  duty. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  bring  this  important 
matter   to   your   attention,   and    to    get   you 


interested  in  |)roblems  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration because  they  enter  into  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life,  I  shall  feel  gratified  to 
have   had   this   opportunity. 


EVENING  SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    8,    1915. 
DEPARTMENT    OF    ENGINEERS,    COUN- 
CILMEN   AND   STREET   SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


LIGHT  TRAFFIC  PAVEMENTS. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Jessup  at  7:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

President  Jessup:  We  will  make  this 
meeting  as  informal  as  possible.  There  are 
some  numbers  on  the  program,  but  we  hope 
to  bring  up  matters  not  there  indicated  at 
all.  And  then  if  you  have  any  questions 
to  ask,  the  way  will  be  opened  later  for  their 
asking,  and  their  answers,  so  far  as  may  be 
The  topic  for  the  evening,  as  you  all  know, 
is  Light  Traffic  Pavements.  We  will  have 
a  paper  read  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Eric  Wold,  City  Engineer  of  Burlingame, 
on   the   subject   of   "Westrumite   Pavement." 

WESTRUMITE   PAVEMENTS. 
By   Eric   Wold,   City   Engineer,   Burlingame. 

I  was  requested  by  your  Honorable  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  talk  on  Westrumite  pave- 
ment. Before  going  into  this  subject,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  state  that  the  city  of  Bur- 
lingame has,  during  the  past  year,  laid  seven 
miles  of  Topeka  pavement  on  concrete  base. 
This  the  writer  considers  the  best  pavement 
possible  for  the  money,  Warrenite  not  ex- 
cepted. Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  stand- 
ard sheet  asphalt  is  the  only  pavement  to- 
day, for  the  money,  where  longevity  and 
easy  traffic  is  desired. 

The  writer's  attention  was  called  to  the 
Westrumite  pavement  one  year  ago  when  a 
sample,  one  block  in  length,  was  laid  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  wholesale  Mis- 
sion district.  Up  to  that  time  I  never  heard 
of  Westrumite  pavement.  Since  then  I 
have  made  investigations  in  the  cities  where 
this  pavement  has  heretofore  been  laid,  and 
also  through  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  consider  this  pave- 
ment worthy  of  consideration  in  California. 

The  Letters  Patent  for  this  pavement,  ap- 
plied for  April  13,  1909,  read  In  part  as 
follows: 

"I,  Leonard   Schade  Van  Westrum,  a  sub- 
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ject  of  the  Queen  of  The  Netherlands,  resid- 
ing at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  have  Invented 
new  and  useful  improvements  in  methods  of 
making  roads. 

"My  invention  does  away  with  heating  in 
any  form  when  the  pavement  is  to  be  laid. 
I  use  the  moisture  in  the  stones,  sand,  gravel, 
earth,  etc.,  as  carrying  agents,  which  suck 
the  bituminous  material,  like  asphalt,  tar, 
etc.,  into  the  pores  of  the  mineral  aggregate. 
For  this  purpose  I  liquify  hard  bitumen, 
like  natural  asphalt,  artificial  asphalt,  or 
the  like,  by  heating  the  same  and  mixing  it 
with  any  suitable  flux,  like  residuum  of 
mineral  oils,  or  residuum  of  cotton  seed  or 
similar  oils.  In  case  I  use  a  softer  bitumen, 
like  Texas.  California  or  Kansas  asphalt, 
which  contains  enough  natural  flux,  I  use 
these  asphaltums  pure,  or  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  flux  and  I  make  these  mixtures 
emulsifiable  in  water.  The  products  obtained 
are  mixed  with  cold  stone,  sand,  or  earth,  by 
hand  or  machinery,  and  spread  upon  the 
roadway  on  a  given  foundation,  and  then 
compacted.  The  moisture  in  the  stone  will 
suck  the  emulsified  asphalt  cement  into  the 
pores  of  the  stone  and  after  a  few  hours  the 
action  of  the  air  oxidizes  the  emulsified 
asphaltic  cement  and  the  whole  mixture  of 
stone,  etc.,  and  emulsified  asphaltic  cement 
makes  a  compact  mass  which  is  hard  enough 
to  withstand  any  kind  of  traffic  and  still  be 
elastic." 

The  writer  feels  that  what  is  good  for  one 
district  should  apply  to  others,  and  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  cities  in  which  this  pavement 
has  been  laid  will,  undoubtedly,  be  of  inter- 
est to  this  convention: 

Goshen,  Indiana,  adopted  Westrumite  pave- 
ment in  the  year  1908. 

Hammond,  Indiana,  adopted  this  pavement 
in  the  same  year  and  has,  up  to  date,  laid  a 
total  of  more  than  one  million  square  feet 
of  Westrumite  surface. 

Whiting,  Indiana;  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
and  Huntington,  Indiana,  have  also  laid  con- 
siderable yardage  of  this  pavement. 

Besides  the  above,  the  writer  has  heard 
from  Crookston,  Minnesota,  and  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Michigan,  which  cities  have  laid  Westru- 
mite pavement  and  speak  highly  of  the  same. 

I  would  advise  engineers  and  superintend- 
ents of  streets  of  the  several  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia to  get  in  touch  with  these  cities  and 
find  out  for  themselves  the  success  and  desir- 
ability of  this  pavement. 

The  writer  secured  two  barrels  of  Westru- 


mite asphaltic  cement  and  made  experiments 
with  the  same.  Patches  were  made  where 
water  and  gas  companies  had  cut  up  the 
pavements  for  laying  pipes.  We  found  that 
by  bringing  out  the  necessary  mineral  aggre- 
gate, consisting  of  the  rock,  screenings,  sand 
and  dust,  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions 
in  the  yard  and  there  sacked,  that  a  patch 
could  be  made  in  very  short  order.  Where 
it  had  cost  the  city  from  25  cents  to  30  cents 
a  square  foot  to  make  these  patches,  the 
Street  Department  was  able,  by  the  use  of 
Westrumite  cold  asphalt,  to  make  the  same 
patch  at  from  6  cents  to  9  cents  a  square 
foot,  depending  on  the  amount  to  be  done. 
I  know  that  this  will  appeal  to  the  cities 
and  towns  who  have  this  class  of  work  to 
be  done.  Also  that  these  facts  and  prices 
will  appeal  to  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
which  have  short  streets  of  paving  to  be 
done  and  which  generally  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  an  asphalt  surface,  due  to  the  cost 
of  moving  in  of  plants,  which  cost  often 
amounts  to  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
job  itself. 

The  writer  foresees  a  great  future  for 
Westrumite  for  the  above  mentioned  pur- 
poses. We  have  in  Burlingame  a  block  of 
concrete  pavement  which  is  not  covered  by 
an  asphalt  surface.  We  covered  a  part  of 
this  with  Westrumite  and  rock  screenings. 
The  experiment  is  a  perfect  success.  As  the 
patentee  states  in  his  Letters  of  Patent, 
Westrumite  penetrates  the  concrete,  making 
it  impossible  to  scrape  it  off.  A  perfect  bond 
is  formed.  This,  we  all  know,  has  been  the 
difliculty  in  all  the  oil  and  screen  surfaces 
which  have  been  laid  in  California  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission  and  several 
counties. 

This  Westrumite  patent  is  generally  con- 
fused with  similar  oil  emulsion  on  which 
Leonard  Schade  van  Westrum  took  out  a 
patent  on  December  10,  1903.  This  emulsion 
consisted  of  an  oily  substance  such  as  petrol- 
eum residuum  and  other  suitable  mineral, 
or  tar  oils,  rendered  soluble  in  water,  which 
has  been  used  in  Germany,  The  Netherlands 
and  Belgium  as  a  dust  layer.  To  the  writ- 
er's knowledge  it  has  never  been  used  in  this 
country.  This  emulsion  always  remains 
soluble  in  water.  One  of  the  Strong  points 
advertised  for  it  was  the  fact  that  this  dope 
could  always  be  cleaned  off  of  the  clothing. 
This  being  a  fact,  you  can  understand  that 
the  winter  rains  would  also  wash  this  emul- 
sion   from    the    roads,    thus    making    road 
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sprinkling  constantly  necessary  each  dry 
season.  I  only  mention  this  as  many  engi- 
neers only  know  of  Westrumite  as  a  dust- 
laying  liquid. 

Note. — Westrumite  asphaltic  cement  will 
cost  approximately  2  cents  per  square  foot 
more  for  an  asphalt  wearing  surface  than 
will  California  asphalt,  in  cities  where  as- 
phalt plants  have  already  been  erected. 
Whereas  it  costs  approximately  $3,500  to 
erect  an  asphalt  plant,  when  none  already 
exists,  engineers  can  easily  figure  whether 
Westrumite  will  be  an  economical  pavement 
or  not,  conceded  that  it  be  on  a  par  with  a 
natural  asphalt.  Six  inches  of  concrete  base 
is  generally  estimated  at  8  cents  per  square 
foot  in  the  bay  vicinity.  Two  inches  of 
asphalt  pavement  is  generally  estimated  at 
6  cents  per  square  foot,  making  a  total  of 
14  cents.  These  prices  can  be  expected  on 
a  cash  job.  If  Westrumite  should  be  used,  2 
cents  could  be  added  to  the  cost  of  this 
pavement,  making  a  cost  of  16  cents  per 
square  foot.  Now  then,  in  small  towns  hav- 
ing small  jobs  to  do,  where  freight  rates 
are  practically  the  same,  they  might  expect 
contract  prices  of  16  cents  per  square  foot, 
using  Westrumite.  The  contractor  would  use 
the  same  mixer  for  the  asphalt  wearing  sur- 
face as  he  would  for  the  concrete  base.  We  . 
all  know  that  at  the  present  time,  on  general 
specifications  now  in  use,  that  prices  on  these 
small  jobs  range  from  20  cents  to  30  cents 
per  square  foot. 

The  manufacture  of  Westrumite  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  writer's  opinion,  should  be 
awaited  with  great  eagerness  by  the  engi- 
neers. 

President  Jessup:  Although  Mr.  Wold  is 
not  here  to  answer  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  we  might  possibly  have 
some  questions  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Wold 
told  me  that  he  considered  the  pavement 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  indicated  in  his 
paper,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs 
rather  than  anything  else,  where  there  was 
a  small  city  which  could  not  afford  its  own 
paving  plant — making  repairs  where  extens- 
ive pavements  had  been  down,  he  thought 
this  might  well  take  the  place  of  sheet 
asphalt  plants  for  performing  this  work,  and 
perhaps  for  that  puriwse  it  deserves  some 
consideration. 

Mr.  Orbinson  of  Pasadena:  I  understand 
that   he   considers   the   Topeka   specification 


better    than    any   other   pavement,    even    not 
barring  the  Warren  ite? 

President  Jessup:  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it. 

Mr.  Orbinson:  I  wish  it  I  am  wrong, 
somebody  will  correct  me.  I  want  to  go  on 
record  on  this  point  that,  so  far  as  Warrenite 
or  the  bitulithic  pavement  is  concerned,  I 
am  not  advocating  it,  for  one  reason  espe- 
cially, because  I  am  a  city  official,  and  it  is 
a  patented  article.  But  if  we  get  down  to 
the  concrete  facts,  you  will  find  that  the 
Warrenite  is  a  scientifically  treated  aggre- 
gate, and  that  the  Topeka  specification  was 
brought  in  to  attempt  to  put  one  over,  if  you 
may  so  state  it,  on  the  Warrenite  pavement. 
In  other  words,  they  tried  to  consider  the 
Topeka  specification  as  a  little  bit  better 
than  sheet  asphalt,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  humbug  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  about  the 
Topeka  specification.  We  had  in  Pasadena 
the  Fairrhild-Newmore  people,  to  get  in  the 
Topeka  specification,  but  as  far  as  actual 
cost  is  concerned,  and  the  life  of  the  pave- 
ment, we  had  to  take  their  word  for  it,  and 
consequently  we  have  never  adopted  their 
specification.  Concerning  the  Westrumite 
pavement,  I  have  never  examined  any  of  the 
pavement  laid,  and  would  be  glad  for  any 
further  information  regarding  it. 

President  Jessup:  Has  anyone  here  had 
any  experience  with  this  form  of  pavement 
for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  Blakely  of  Portland,  Oregon:  I  do  not 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  any  right 
to  be  heard  in  this  matter. 

President  Jessup:  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Blakely:  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
this  upon  the  subject,  then:  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  Westrumite  pave- 
ment. In  the  East  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  Westrumite  laid  in  all  parts,  espe- 
cially in  Indiana  and  in  the  territory  where 
the  factory  is  situated.  They  have  also  now 
put  up  a  large  factory  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  are  manufacturing  it  there.  Westrumite 
is  made  at  one  central  factory,  and  is  pre- 
pared under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  chem- 
ist, and  leaves  that  factory  in  liquid  form, 
and  is  shipped  in  barrels  to  whatever  locality 
you  wish  to  use  it  in,  and  there  it  is  mixed 
with  stone,  just  practically  the  same  as  con- 
crete,   only    using    Westrumite    instead    of 
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water.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  asphaltic 
concrete  tliat  is  made.  This  material  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  if  it  becomes  a  little 
too  thick  you  add  a  little  water  in  your  mix- 
ing in  your  concrete  mixer.  If  your  cement 
should  be  a  little  damp,  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  it  at  all  unless  to  make  it  stick  to 
it  better,  because  it  enters  the  cement,  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  cement,  in  other  words, 
amalgamates  with  the  cement;  it  does  not 
stick  to  it,  but  it  amalgamates  with  it  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  cement. 

Now,  we  have  Westrumite  where  we  have 
put  it  on  concrete  on  the  highways — just 
sprinkled  it  on  the  highway,  and  on  top  of 
that  put  some  screenings,  and  sprinkle  it 
again  with  about  one-third  Westrumite  and 
the  other  two-thirds  water,  and  then  four  or 
five  hours  later  you  have  got  a  perfect  top 
for  your  concrete,  and  it  will  last.  And  in 
making  that  pavement,  say  two-inch  pave- 
ment, with  mixed  stone,  with  water,  with  the 
Westrumite,  mix  it  in  the  concrete  mixer  as 
you  mix  the  concrete,  but  it  is  put  on  and 
rolled  and  finished  in  that  way.  I  have  some 
pictures  of  some  of  the  Westrumite  streets, 
if  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  look 
at  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  wish  to  put  to  me  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Berkeley:  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  the  material, — if  water  has  no 
effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Blakely:  I  can  take  a  pane  of  glass 
and  put  some  of  it  on  there,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  or  eight  minutes,  you  will 
have  to  take  your  knife  and  scrape  hard  to 
have  it  come  off. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Suppose  I  put  water  on  it, 
will  it  come  off? 

Mr.  Blakely:     No. 

Mr.  Robinson:  In  other  words,  the  portion 
that  is  soluble  evaporates  into  the  air? 

Mr.  Blakely:     Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson:  And  if  it  is  in  a  barrel 
and  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  broken,  would 
it  still  lose — 

Mr.  Blakely:  (Interrupting)  If  the  barrel 
was  allowed  to  remain  open,  it  would  in  time 
become  thick.  But  you  can  still  pour  water 
into  it  and  it  will  emulsify  it.  But  as  soon 
as  it  gets  on  to  the  road,  or  any  surface  and 
evaporation  takes  place,  then  it  becomes 
solid  absolutely. 

Mr.  Robinson:  I  don't  quite  understand 
it.     It  may  be  that  I  am  stupid. 


Mr.  Blakely:  You  take  a  piece  of  paper, 
just  cut  off  a  little  piece  of  paper  right  here 
now,  and  I  have  a  little  of  this,  and  you 
put  it  on,  and  you  can  wash  it  off  in  a 
moment,  but  if  you  let  it  stand  for  15  min- 
utes, you  can't. 

Mr.  Robinson:  But  if  I  let  it  stand  for  a 
week  in  the  barrel  open? 

Mr,  Blakely:  What  would  happen  would 
be  that  your  barrel  would  form  a  scum,  and 
the  rest  of  it  would  remain  all  right. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Newman:  You  say  that 
the  first  coat  will  penetrate  the  concrete 
laid? 

Mr.   Blakely:      Yes. 

Mr.  Frickstad,  of  Oakland:  I  don't  gather 
clearly  from  the  paper  any  idea  of  the  cost. 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman  who  seems 
to  represent  the  Westrumite  people,  two 
questions:  one  of  them  is,  assuming  a  con- 
crete base,  and  assuming  that  you  want  to 
put  a  wearing  surface  on  it,  to  secure  half 
an  inch  of  screenings  or  thereabouts,  how 
many  gallons  to  the  square  yard  of  Westru- 
mite should  be  used?  The  second  question 
is,  how  much  does  it  cost  out  in  this  country 
per  gallon? 

Mr.  Blakely:  Well,  now,  that  is  some- 
thing I  can't  answer  just  exactly,  as  to  what 
the  cost  would  be  here.  I  can  figure  it  in 
this  way.  I  think,  by  the  way,  I  have  the 
figure  it  would  cost  out  here  in  Richmond. 

President  Jessup:  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Chapman  is  in  the  audience. 

Mr.  Blakely:  I  did  not  come  here  intend- 
ing to  say  anything  tonight,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Wold,  I  thought  I  might  be  of 
service  to  you.  Use  about  half  a  gallon  to 
the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  That  would  be  for  two 
applications? 

Mr.  Blakely:  Yes.  That  makes  it  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  And  how  much  would  that 
cost  a  gallon? 

Mr.  Blakely:  That  would  cost  us  per 
square  yard  about  five  cents, — -between  five 
and  six  cents, — that  is,  for  the  Westrumite. 

Mr.  Frickstad:     For  the  Westrumite  alone? 

Mr.  Blakely:     Yes — that  is  for  a  yard. 

President  Jessup:  Perhaps  there  has  been 
enough  said  to  excite  our  interest  in  this 
question,  at  least,  and  we  can  pursue  the 
subject  further.  At  our  last  Convention,  we 
had  a  meeting  one  night  similar  to  this,  in 
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which  we  held  rather  open  council  along  any 
line  that  might  be  suggested,  and  this  meet- 
ing tonight  is  an  open  parliament  along  this 
line. 

The  next  paper  we  will  have  is  one  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Pitch,  who  is  the  asphalt  tester  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Brown,  City  Engineer  of  Oakland,  to  read 
his  paper. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TESTING  OF  ASPHALT 
AND  ROAD  OIL 

By  T.  A.  Fitch,  Asphalt  Tester,  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

No  matter  whether  a  pavement  is  laid  with 
sheet  asphalt,  with  some  form  of  asphalt 
concrete,  or  is  simply  an  oiled  road,  asphalt 
is  the  road  maker.  It  may  be  brittle — hard, 
it  may  be  soft,  or  it  may  be  a  heavy  oil, — 
yet  always  it  is  essentially  asphalt. 

To  define  this  asphalt  is  superfluous, — at 
least  to  define  that  which  (though  not  a  true 
asphaltum)  is  widely  so  employed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for  that  this  material  is  the 
residuum  from  the  distillation  of  California 
crude  oil,  is  universally  known.  But  to  de- 
scribe it,  in  terms  of  use  and  properties, 
rather  than  source,  gives  a  definition  not  so 
commonly  understood.  Asphalt,  as  used  in. 
paving,  is  really  a  glue,  a  semi-liquid  glue, — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Its  very  vital 
function  is  to  bind  together  the  particles  of 
road  mineral,  large  or  minute,  with  a  flex- 
ible, yet  sure  grip,  to  hold  them,  cushioned, 
but  without  displacement,  for  indefinite 
years.  And  when  we  consider  that  this  ce- 
ment, this  road-glue,  is  never,  at  air  tem- 
peratures, a  solid,  in  the  broader  sense,  but 
will,  even  in  the  hardest  state  used,  slowly 
flow — when  these  apparently  deleterious 
properties  are  considered,  the  need  for  de- 
termining the  conditions  under  which  this 
semi-soft  cement,  when  combined  with  the 
various  mineral  ingredients  of  the  road,  will 
be  flexible,  yet  not  shifting,  commercial  to 
prepare,  yet  lasting,  is  evident,  and  is  recog- 
nized where  sad  experience  has  shown  the 
grief  that  carelessly  prepared  and  carelessly 
combined  asphalt  may  cause.  A  rather  well- 
defined  standard,  then,  has  been  evolved  for 
asphaltic  paving.  To  maintain  this  is  the 
realm  of  the  asphalt  testing  laboratory,  mu- 
nicipal or  commercial,  of  today. 

The  technique,  the  scope,  the  purpose,  and 


the  trend  of  asphalt  testing  are  known  to 
many  technical  men  supervising  paving 
throughout  the  country,  but  to  the  general 
public,  and  particularly  to  city  officials,  prop- 
erty owners,  and  even  to  many  paving  con- 
tractors, the  essence  of  asphalt  testing  has 
never  been  expounded,  briefly  and  simply. 
This,  then,  is  the  intent  of  this  paper. 

A  profuse  array  of  tests  has  been  proposed 
for  asphalt.  To  consider  them  all,  even  in 
review,  would  be  confusion;  to  attempt  to 
employ  them  all,  impractical  and  needless. 
Some  parallel  the  functions  of  others,  and,  of 
the  many  proposed,  only  a  few  can  claim  a 
regular  place  in  practical  routine  testing.  The 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  not  unlike  other  munici- 
palities, has,  after  years  of  experience  and 
research,  developed  specifications  which  in- 
clude the  essentials  of  asphalt  testing  for 
California  conditions. 

First,  to  consider  whether  the  asphalt  is 
prepared  right,  to  determine  whether  it  is  fit 
for  admixture  with  the  road  minerals. 

A  test  is  made  upon  the  prepared  asphalt, 
or  asphaltic  cement,  as  it  is  called,  for  degree 
of  softness,  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  dis- 
tillation of  the  oil,  and  consequently  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  light  oils  were  driven 
off  from  the  crude.  This  is  called  the  pene- 
tration test.  The  point  of  a  specified  size, 
kind,  and  make  of  needle  is  brought  to  and 
just  scratching  the  surface  of  the  asphaltic 
cement  sample,  which  has  been  brought  to  a 
definite  temperature  (77°  F.)  under  water. 
The  needle,  held  in  a  frime,  weighing  100 
grams  for  all,  is  released  for  five  seconds. 
This  needle-weight-time-temperature  require- 
ment constitutes  the  District  of  Columbia 
standard.  The  needle  and  frame  sink,  pene- 
trating the  asphaltic  cement  a  distance  vary- 
ing with  the  softness.  The  depth  of  pene- 
tration is  gaged  by  a  micrometer  rod  and 
dial,  reading  to  0.01  cm.,  and  the  number  of 
"points,"  or  one-hundredths  of  a  centimeter, 
is  given  as  the  penetration  of  the  sample. 
The  machine  for  handling  this  is  called  a 
penetrometer. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  uses  a  water  bath 
controlled  by  a  simple  electric  thermostatic 
device,  and  times  penetration  by  an  Eastman 
timer,  regulated  against  a  stop  watch. 

The  chemical  composition  and  condition  of 
asphaltic-cement  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  its  penetration,  for  asphalt  easily  within 
the  limits  of  consistency  set,  may  be  worth- 
less for  paving.    Most  commonly  this  comes 
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from  abuse  in  distillation,  or  in  the  kettles 
at  the  paving  plant,  where  overheating  has 
"cracked,"  or  decomposed,  some  of  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  asphalt.  This  carbene  condi- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  gives,  instead  of  a 
resilient,  ductile,  binding  cement,  a  harsh, 
brittle  one,  making  a  pavement  that  cracks 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  The  pre- 
vention of  carbenes  is  simple,  for  cracking 
will  only  occur  at  unnecessarily  high  tem- 
peratures; 600°  F.  is  the  limit  permissible. 
Detection  of  carbenes  is  accomplishes  by 
treating  a  sample  with  a  solvent  which  will 
dissolve  the  asphalt  proper,  and  leave  a  resi- 
due proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  carbene 
condition.  Bromine  In  carbon  bisulphid  at- 
tacks "cracked"  asph'altlc  cement,  and  by  fil- 
tering through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  weigh- 
ing, carbenes  are  readily  determined.  How- 
ever, uniformly  consistent  results  can  only 
be  obtained  with  some  experience  in  chem- 
ical work,  for  the  process  involves  standard 
solutions,  careful  measuring,  vacuum  filtra- 
tion, and  weighing  with  analytical  accuracy. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  checks  each  pav- 
ing plant  daily  for  carbenes,  and  has  reaped 
evident  benefits  in  good  streets  from  the  pre- 
caution. 

But  constant  watch  for  excessive  carbenes 
(a.  few  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  is  to 
be  expected)  is  not  all.  Pure  carbon  bisul- 
phid will  dissolve  practically  all  the  asphalt 
proper,  and  the  residue  will  be  mineral  or 
foreign  matter — not  over  0.2  per  cent  is  al- 
lowable. 

Now,  hydrocarbons  of  different  classes 
make  up  the  complex  and  variable  material 
known  as  asphalt.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
know  the  proportions  of  the  constituents. 
Naphtha  and  sulphuric  acid  are  two  solvents 
which  so  separate  different  classes.  An  oc- 
casional test  suffices,  though  a  new  source 
should  be  carefully  checked. 

Water  and  sediment  present  are  readily 
separated  from  road  oils  by  the  centrifuge. 

The  consistency,  and  the  proportion-com- 
position, of  an  asphalt  may  be  above  re- 
proach, and  yet  It  may  contain  light  oils, 
which  volatilize  at  the  temperature  of  use, 
and  leave  a  harder  residue  than  desired. 
Such  a  condition  may  either  be  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  crude  oil  used  in  prepara- 
tion, or  may  be  from  fluxing  in  some  very 
soft  asphaltic  cement  or  oil,  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  some  over-hard  asphalt. 

In  any  case,  the  detection  is  simple.    In  an 


open  container,  a  sample  is  heated,  driving 
off  the  volatile  constituents,  and  the  loss  In 
per  cent  is  determined  from  the  residue. 
This  volatility  test  is  applied  to  all  grades  of 
asphalt.  The  viscous  road  oil,  which  may  be 
expected  to  contain  as  high  as  25  per  cent 
of  inoderately  light  oils,  later  to  be  grad- 
ually volatilized  in  the  sun  when  mixed  with 
the  road  material,  is  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature  and  a  lesser  heating  time  than 
the  asphaltic  residue  used  in  mechanically 
mixed  pavements  where  temperature  (325° 
F.)  and  time  (5  hours)  parallel  that  which 
the  asphaltic  cement  would  meet  in  use, 
when  mixed  with  hot  sand  or  rock.  The 
asphalt  remaining  after  volatilization  is  fur- 
ther tested  for  penetration,  which  then 
should  he  not  less  than  one-hall  of  the  orig- 
inal figure,  according  to  Los  Angeles  specifi- 
cations. In  the  case  of  road  oils,  after  test- 
ing to  detect  the  possible  presence  of  light 
oils,  the  heavier  ones  present,  which  are  ex- 
pected gradually  to  volatilize  on  the  road 
may  be  driven  off  at  higher  (425°  F.)  temper- 
atures, thus  leaving  only  the  asphalt  proper, 
the  penetration  of  which  may  then  be  taken. 

The  second  group  of  tests  are  those  made 
after  the  asphalt  is  combined  with  the  min- 
eral road  materials.  The  tests  on  the  un- 
combined  asphalt  were  to  insure  its  proper 
preparation;  tests  follow  to  see  that  it  Is 
used  right.  With  road  oils  all  testing  has 
been  done  that  need  be  done,  but  the  tests 
of  asphaltic  cement  continue,  and  are  impor- 
tant. 

We  now  view  asphalt  testing  in  its  broader 
sense,  and  include  not  only  the  asphalt 
proper,  but  the  mineral  aggregate  as  well, 
for  each  Inter-relates  to  the  other. 

The  mixture  at  the  plant  is  first.  Of  pri- 
mary importance  is  the  proportion  of  all  the 
ingredients  in  the  paving  mixture.  In  the 
most  common  case,  for  example,  that  of  sheet 
asphalt  surface,  we  analyze  for  the  per  cent 
of  asphalt,  and  separate  the  mineral  aggre- 
gate, sand  and  stone  dust,  intd  fractions 
graded  In  size  from  coarse  to  fine.  The 
method,  in  brief,  is  to  dissolve  out  from  a 
(heated)  sample,  best  and  safest  by  a  mix- 
ture of  carbon  bisulphid  and  carbon  tetra- 
chlorid,  all  the  bitumen  (asphalt),  leaving 
the  clean  sand  and  dust;  this  is  put  through 
standard  sieves  in  mesh  from  10  to  the  inch, 
to  200  to  the  inch.  Each  fraction  is  weighed 
separately  and  the  total  gives,  by  difference, 
the  per  cent  of  asphalt.     Here,  in  practical 
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quantity  work,  labor  saving  devices  play  an 
important  part.  Thus,  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
number  of  bituminous  mixtures  examined  in 
one  day  has  reached  fifty-five,  and  to  grade 
this  number  by  hand  agitation  of  the  sieves, 
would,  with  two  men,  be  impossible,  but  to 
put  them  through  nested,  mechanically 
shaken  sieves  is  a  matter  of  several  hours 
only.  So,  too,  for  extracting  the  asphalt„the 
old  gravity  filtration  method  has  been  dis- 
placed by  quicker  mechanical  means.  But 
none  of  these  are  more  accurate  than  the 
slower  hand  processes.  To  insure  good 
pavement,  mechanical  analysis,  as  briefed 
above,  is  an  essential,  and  to  perform  it 
properly,  the  best  sieves,  comparable  to  a  set 
certified  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards, is  recommended. 

In  a  general  way,  the  amount  of  asphaltic 
cement  in  a  mixture  Is  readily  placed  be- 
tween comparatively  close  limits.  A  little 
too  much  shows  "soppy";  a  deficiency  feels 
and  "works"  dry.  For  any  mineral  aggre- 
gate there  is  a  proper  proportion.  The  min- 
eral aggregates  have  been,  to  a  degree,  stan- 
dardized; that  is,  the  most  suitable  propor- 
tions for  any  type  of  pavement  have  been  de- 
rived by  years  of  experience.  But  to  discuss 
their  compounding  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
this  paper. 

At  the  paving  plant,  as  at  the  refinery,  the 
thermometer  is  an  essential.  Guarding 
against  overheating  is  the  crux,  though  un- 
derheating  is  no  less  serious.  Asphaltic  ce- 
ment, sand,  and  rock,  before  and  during  mix- 
ing are  kept  at  250°  F.  to  375°  F.  according 
to  circumstances. 

Now,  the  asphalt  mixture,  on  the  street. 
Here  is  the  ultimate  condition,  here  is  the 
consummation  of  all  the  care  or  carelessness 
in  preparation,  mixing,  and  laying.  A  sam- 
ple cut  from  the  street  may  be  subjected  to 
vital  tests.  The  percentage  of  asphalt  and 
the  proportions  of  the  mineral  aggregate  are 
determined  by  mechanical  analysis,  and 
serve  as  the  last  word  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  pavement. 

The  nicety  of  proportioning,  equivalent  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  asphaltic  cement  and 
fine  dust  of  the  mixture,  forming  a  stiff  ce- 
ment, are  forced  intimately  into  even  micro- 
scopic interstices,  and  against  every  mineral 
surface  by  the  rolling,  is  here  shown.  For, 
the  less  the  voids,  the  closer  the  graded  min- 
eral mass  fits  together,  cemented  into  a  near- 


monolith  by  asphaltic  cement,  the  denser 
will  be  the  pavement,  i.  e.,  the  heavier.  Here, 
then,  comes  the  vital  test  of  specific  gravity, 
which,  considered  with  the  mechanical  anal- 
ysis of  the  same  sample,  will  diagnose  the 
greater  part  of  the  symptoms  of  that  pave- 
ment, as  good,  bad  or  mediocre.  Here,  in 
the  street  sample,  is  finality  as  to  whether 
the  asphaltic  cement  was  abused.  If  so  sus- 
pected, it  may  be  extracted,  recovered,  and 
the  fault  uncovered. 

Some  conditions  do  not  necessitate  test. 
Illuminating  gas,  and  heavy  oils  in  contact 
with  pavement  are  ruinous.  On  the  contrary, 
the  test  of  time  has  shown  that  properly 
laid,  low-void  pavement  laughs  at  water- 
soaking. 

Purposely,  no  great  detail  of  the  processes 
of  testing  has  been  given.  For  one  reason, 
such  would  be  voluminous.  For  another,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
a  useful  test,  together  with  a  brief  of  its  pro- 
cess, will  give  a  clearer  concept  than  a  mass 
of  data — times,  temperatures,  per  cents,  etc. 
The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  in  its  printed  speci- 
fications has  as  much  of  this  lore  as  is  proven 
verity,  and  the  results  of  its  experience  and 
testing  are  open  to  California  municipali- 
ties. The  tests  herein  outlined  suffice  to 
detect  mistreatment  of  good  asphalt  or  the 
presence  of  undesirable  ingredients.  The 
discussion  has  given  little  weight  to  road 
oils,  separately,  for  they  are  closely  related, 
being,  as  mentioned  above,  merely  the  same 
asphalt  with  the  added  presence  of  some 
volatile  oils,  purposely  not  removed  when 
prepared,  nature  being  entrusted  to  do  the 
rest  on  the  road. 

Everywhere,  the  trend  of  asphalt  testing  is 
toward  prevention  of  faults,  rather  than  de- 
tection. Thus,  instead  of  sporadic  observa- 
tions of  temperature  of  the  asphalt  in  the 
melting  kettle,  and  of  the  hot  dried  sand  or 
rock  ready,  to  mix,  a  recording  pyrometer 
will  show  any  elevation  beyond  safe  limits. 
In  the  laboratory  efforts  are  being  made 
to  derive  ideal  street  conditions  by  prepara- 
tion, mixing,  and  compression  of  various  ex- 
perimental combinations,  on  a  small  scale. 
The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  a  miniature 
mixer,  12  inches  length  of  box,  with  adjusta- 
ble mixer  teeth  or  paddles,  so  that  any  phase 
of  mixing  may  be  varied  at  will.  Sufficient 
mixture  may  be  prepared  at  a  batch  to  make 
a  tamped  test  block  suitable  for  present  and 
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contemplated  mechanical  tests,  as  well  as 
regular  analysis. 

Research,  practical  research,  will  further 
advance  the  degree  to  which  efficient  as- 
phalt pavement  may  be  laid.  But  for  the 
control  of  paving,  the  tests  of  today  are 
available  and  ample.  There  is  no  mystery 
to  them.  But  they  require  skilled,  careful, 
interested  workers,  capable  of  testing,  in 
conjunction  with  asphaltic  cement,  the  stone 
dust,  rock,  and  sand,  for  specific  gravity, 
voids,  etc. 

By  employing  the  test  methods  outlined 
above,  a  street  may  be  constructed  without 
fault  or  flaw,  may  be  built  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  perform  its  functions  for 
years.  A  decade  ago,  asphalt  paving  might 
be  right,  it  might  be  wrong — the  rule  of 
thumb,  the  guess  of  inexperience  and  abuse 
from  ignorance, — these  never  made  over- 
many  right.  Today,  careful,  consistent  as- 
phalt testing  and  control  are  producing  good 
streets. 

President  Jessup:  The  subject  is  now  open 
for  discussion.  I  am  sorry  the  writer,  Mr. 
Fitch,  is  not  present,  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  paper  and  the  subject  gen- 
erally. I  believe  Mr.  Gray  is  in  the  audience, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him  on  this 
very  interesting  question.  Mr.  Gray  is  the 
asphalt  tester  for  the  City  of  Oakland,  and 
we  tried  to  have  a  paper  from  him,  but  in 
the  rush  of  other  work,  he  did  not  get  the 
paper  prepared.  Mr.  Gray,  will  you  not  give 
us  something  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Gray,  Asphalt  Tester  for  Oakland:  It 
seems  to  me  the  paper  has  brought  out  the 
facts  about  as  thoroughly  as  they  can  be 
brought  out  in  a  paper  of  that  sort.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  topic  treated  in  the 
paper  in  a  way  to  open  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. The  methods  described  are  the  or- 
dinary, routine  methods  of  testing  the  mate- 
rials, and  have  been  all  worked  by  Richard- 
son and  by  a  number  of  others,  and,  as  far 
as  I  recall,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  brought 
out  which  would  really  open  the  way  to  a 
discussion. 

President  Jessup:  You  need  not  confine 
yourself  to  the  topic  suggested. 

Mr.  Gray:  I  see  Mr.  Smith  is  here,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Perhaps  he  could 
give  you  some  information. 

President  Jessup:  If  we  get  anything  out 
of  Jlr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Gray,  we  have  got  to 


ask  some  questions.  Either  one  of  them  is 
well  qualified  to  answer  any  question  that 
might  be  asked  along  those  lines,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  also  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
entertain  questions.  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
the  subject  before  us?  It  is  an  all-important 
one. 

ijr.  Stewart,  of  Anaheim:  With  us,  we 
have  taken  the  tests  made  at  the  factory, 
and  we  have  always  found  them  very  re- 
liable. I  don't  know  but  what  we  are  as- 
suming more  than  we  should.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  other  cities  have  found,  if  they 
have  followed  the  same  plan,  as  to  whether 
those  tests  given  by  asphalt  maimers  are 
really  reliable,  or  not. 

^Ir.  Orbinson,  of  Pasadena:  I  would  like 
to  state  that  with  only  one  company  have 
we  ever  had  any  trouble  in  Pasadena.  For 
instance,  with  the  laying  of  sheet  asphalt, 
with  our  chemist,  who  is  a  very  reliable 
man,  in  testing  up  the  samples  brought  in, 
he  would  find  that  the  samples  were  below 
standard,  and  upon  notification  to  the  com- 
pany to  that  effect,  they  would  reply  that 
chemist  had  reported  that  the  samples  were 
absolutely  up  to  the  standard,  and  if  they 
were  found  otherwise,  there  was  an  error  in 
the  checking  it  up.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  a  common  occurrence  with 
other  cities.  Whenever  a  sample  is  found 
to  be  below  standard,  and  then  the  company 
has  come  back  and  said  that  the  city  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  company  it- 
self was  above  criticism,  it  seemed  to  me  it 
was  a  little  bit  beyond  reason.  So  I  would 
like  to  know  if  anybody  else  has  had  the 
same  experience. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Santa  Monica:  We  had  it 
once  down  in  our  town,  but  only  once.  We 
told  the  asphalt  company  that  we  undoubt- 
edly were  wrong,  but  we  didn't  use  the  as- 
phalt. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  I  see  City  Engineer 
Chapman  of  Richmond,  who  has  had  a  wider 
experience  than  any  one  with  asphalt  roads, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Chapman,  City  Engineer  of 
Richmond:  The  City  of  Richmond  has  al- 
ways accepted  the  Standard  Oil's  reports  of 
the  shipments  of  oil.  We  have  had  some  on 
the  street  that  I  thought  was  nothing  but 
distillate,  but  I  don't  know   where  it  came 
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from.  The  Standard  Oil  has  given  us  a  re- 
port of  the  tests,  but  either  in  heating  the 
oil  with  steam,  or  from  some  other  reason, 
we  have  had  oil  that  has  not  showed  its 
specific  gravity  as  asphalt.  The  City  of 
Richmond  has  noticed  the  difference.  We 
take  the  Standard  Oil's  word  for  it,  and  are 
glad  to  take  it,  and  other  than  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with 
our  oil.  The  City  of  Richmond  is  at  present 
using  an  asphalt  which  is  known  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  E  grade  asphalt, 
and  we  have  had  absolutely  no  trouble  what- 
ever with  that. 

Mr.  Smith,  Engineer  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.:  I  have  found  that  in  many  cases  of  the 
cities  comparing  their  tests  with  the  re- 
finery tests,  that  the  difference  is  due  to 
sampling,  the  sampling  being  done  improp- 
erly, and  then  the  city  making  its  scientific 
test  upon  such  improper  sampling.  .  The 
sampling  should  be  done  just  as  correctly 
as  the  testing  is.  We  will  say  nowadays 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  Is  shipped 
in  tank  cars.  To  take  with  a  ladle  at  the 
top  of  the  tank  car,  say  a  two  ounce  sample 
as  the  representative  of  10,000  gallons,  is 
hardly  a  fair  way  of  sampling.  We  have 
found  that  a  variation,  due  to  sampling,  may 
be  had  within  20  to  30  points.  So,  in  speci- 
fying, or  making  specifications,  the  en- 
gineers should  remember  that  proper  speci- 
fications must  be  made  for  sampling  what 
is  in  barrels  or  tank  cars.  A  satisfactory 
method  with  tank  cars  is  that,  after  having 
the  whole  of  the  car  heated  up,  to  put  a  gal- 
lon can  on  a  stick  and  move  it  up  and  down 
among  the  asphalt,  and  take  out  a  sample 
in  that  way.  We  have  found  that  that 
checks  quite  closely,  within  a  point  or  so  of 
the  refinery  test.  This  asphaltum  is'  made  a 
complete  test  of  before  it  ever  leaves  the 
refinery,  and  the  companies  are  generally 
very  sure  of  their  product  before  they  send 
it  out,  and  most  of  the  variations  that  I  have 
found  are  due,  as  I  say,  to  the  sampling. 
There  is  one  other  point.  In  making  tests 
of  325  degrees  Fahrenheit,  I  have  found  that 
the  dishes  are  of  various  sizes.  We  have 
made  tests  of  those  sizes  of  dishes,  and  find 
it  varies  proportionately  as  the  square  of 
the  diameter,  as  one  would  expect  on  a  street 
surface.  Americans  have  adopted  the  stan- 
dard can  of  6  centimeters,  which  is  2% 
inches,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  I 
think  it  is  wise   for  all   engineers  to  adopt 


the  same  standard,  as  it  works  a  hardship 
on  the  manufacturing  companies  to  have  so 
many  sizes  of  dishes  now  specified. 

President    Jessup:      Any    further    discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  Frickstadt:     Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
that  the  City  of  Oakland  has  never  accepted 
the  tests  of  the  sellers  of  asphalt.     In  the 
first  place,  I  might  say  we  almost  never  re- 
ceive  them.     They   could   be   secured,    how- 
ever, I  suppose,  if  we  wished.    But  we  never 
care  to  accept  tests,   for  several   very  good 
reasons.     In  the  first  place,   I   don't  believe 
that  the  purchaser  should  depend  absolutely 
on  the   report  of  the  seller.     In  the  second 
place,  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  asphalt  after 
it  leaves   the   refinery  and  before   it  finally 
reaches  the  street.     In  the  third  place,  and 
perhaps    most    important,     the    penetration 
test,  and  even  the  other  tests  which  are  ap- 
plied   are    only    a    part    of    the    very    many 
tests  which  should  be  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  sheet  asphalt  and  other  municipal 
work.     So  that  we  would  not  save  anything, 
if  we  were  willing  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
report  of  the  refineries.     That  is,  as  I   say, 
only   one   detail    of    the    testing   engineer's 
work.      His    work    covers    asphalt,    cement, 
sands,   road   oil,   rock,   and   all   that   sort   of 
thing.     And  that  brings  me  to  one  word  of 
appreciation    that   I    want    to   say    for    that 
paper,  that  it  is  extremely  valuable  to  have 
a  paper  of  that  kind  read  before  us,  so  that 
we  may  appreciate  what  large  cities  that  try 
to  do  good  work,  endeavor  to  do  in  the  way 
of  testing  the  materials  that  they  use  in  their 
construction.     So  many  towns  and  cities  in 
California,   and   all   over   the   United    States 
for  that  matter,  have  such  a  small  amount  of 
work,  comparatively,  that  they  are  not  justi- 
fied  in   making  a  testing  laboratory.     And, 
therefore,    they   undergo   top   frequently   the 
necessity   of   having   tests   made   on   asphalt 
and  other  materials  by  the  manufacturers.    I 
think  the   reading  of  a  paper  of  that  kind 
gives  every  one  a  little  insight  into  just  one 
feature  of  testing  that  is  considered   neces- 
sary by  cities  that  endeavor  to  do  their  work 
in  the  right  way.     There  is  one  other  ques- 
tion that  I  want  to  raise  in  connection  with 
this  paper,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the   author   of  the   paper,   or   any   one 
else  yet  this  evening,  has  really  covered  en- 
tirely the  question  of  testing  road  oils,  and 
for  that  matter,  perhaps,  the  testing  of  as- 
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phalt.  Mr.  Chapman  touched  on  that  little 
point  that  has  given  us  considerable  trouble 
— oils  that  are  apparently  all  right,  as  far 
as  the  asphalt  contents  is  concerned,  used  on 
the  streets,  simply  do  not  give  results,  they 
do  not  look  right  when  they  are  down,  they 
show  brown  very  shortly  after  use,  and  do 
not  give  the  results — do  not  glue  the  rock 
together,  as  is  indicated  should  be  the  case 
by  the  paper.  I  know  for  some  time  the 
State  Highway  has  been  doubtful  about  the 
completeness  of  the  tests  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  on  road  oils,  and  they  have 
developed  an  instrument  for  testing  the  ad- 
hesiveness of  the  road  oil.  I  thought  pos- 
sibly that  instrument  would  be  mentioned  in 
the  paper  this  evening.  I  am  not  altogether 
satisfied,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  from 
what  Mr.  Gray  advises  us,  that  the  instru- 
ment developed  by  Mr.  Osborn,  the  geologist 
of  the  State  Highway  is  entirely, — or  fur- 
nishes an  entirely  significant  test  for  the 
purpose  intended.  But  I  am  convinced  thor- 
oughly that  something  of  that  sort  is  neces- 
sary. This  instrument,  which  I  might  de- 
scribe perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  it,  consists  essentially  of  a 
2-inch  by  2-inch  cylinder,  revolving  on  a 
shaft  of  one  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  less 
in  diameter.  The  surface  between  the  shaft 
and  the  sleeve  is  coated  with  road  oil,  a 
string  is  wrapped  around  it,  a  three  kilogram 
weight  is  suspended  from  it,  and  the  cylinder 
is  allowed  to  revolve  freely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  weight.  The  State  Highway 
measures  the  test  by  the  measure  of  time 
that  it  takes  that  cylinder  to  revolve  three 
times.  I  am  not  entirely  convinced  that  that 
is  the  exact  test.  But  some  substitute  for 
that  or  that  itself  is  necessary.  The  work  that 
we  did  in  the  way  of  oil  macadam  last  fall 
was  less  satisfactory,  in  some  respects,  than 
any  that  we  have  done  heretofore.  We  have 
eliminated  one  by  one  all  the  causes  of  fail- 
ure, as  we  thought,  in  the  matter  of  manipu- 
lation, and  so  on,  comparing  the  one  question 
of  the  quality  of  the  oil.  After  observing 
the  effect  of  the  oil,  or  after  observing  the 
results  that  were  attained  on  some  of  our 
streets,  particularly  with  the  streets  built  of 
hard  rock,  and  I  might  say  it  is  confined  to 
those  streets,  we  tested  some  of  the  oils  used, 
we  fortunately  retained  accurate  samples  of 
every  oiling  that  was  done  during  the  year, 
and  we  tested  some  of  those  samples  by  this 
instrument  which  we  had  just  secured  in  the 


laboratory.  We  found  that  the  test  showed  in 
some  cases  outrageously  low  base  on  the 
State  Highway  standards,  we  found  that  they 
varied  considerably,  and  we  found  that  they 
were  much  lower  than  the  oils  we  were  get- 
ting at  that  time,  that  is,  in  July  of  this 
year.  We  at  the  same  time  began  testing 
with  that  instrument  the  oils  as  they  came 
from  the  tank  cars.  We  found  extremely 
wide  variations  between  the  different  tank 
cars.  Apparently  there  was  no  great  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  asphalt,  but  there  was 
a  great  variation  in  the  results  by  this  test. 
We  also  found  to  some  extent,  we  haven't 
carried  this  out  fully  yet,  but  we  did  find  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  oil,  in 
the  way  it  would  act  on  the  street  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  corresponding  roughly, 
perhaps,  to  the  results  shown  by  this  test. 
Our  instrument  does  not  conform  in — well,  it 
is  not  necessary  tor  me  to  go  into  the  actual 
figures,  because  our  instrument  does  not  con- 
form exactly  to  the  State  Highway  test,  or 
the  State  Highway  instrument,  and  most  of 
you  are  probably  unfamiliar  with  the  stan- 
dards, at  that.  But  I  will  say  that  two  car- 
loads, one  right  after  the  other,  would  show 
a  difference  by  this  test  as  of  1  to  2,  and 
even  more.  And  some  of  the  oils  that  we 
used  last  year,  when  we  did  not  have  this 
instrument,  went  down  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  lowest  that  we  received  this 
year.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
some  qualities  aside  from  those  mentioned 
in  the  paper  this  evening  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  using  oil.  And  the  question 
occurs  to  me,  may  there  not  be  something  of 
that  sort  that  should  be  taken  account  of  in 
asphalt  as  well?  I  would  like  to  hear  if  any 
of  the  other  gentlemen  have  had  any  ex- 
perience along  that  line.  Mr.  Chapman 
hinted  at  it. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Chapman,  City  Engineer  of 
Richmond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hinted  at  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  oils  that  were  specified 
under  a  90  per  cent  asphalt  base  did  not 
appear  to  show  up,  as  Mr.  Frickstad  said, 
on  the  street,  as  containing  that  percentage 
of  asphalt.  I  don't  know  why  they  should 
not  do  that — whether  it  is  a  question  of 
something  getting  in  the  oil,  in  the  matter 
of  heating  the  oil,  or  whether  it  is  the  oil 
comes  out  of  the  same  pipe  that  is  supply- 
ing distillate.  I  do  not  assume  the  position 
of  stating  this  matter.  We  have  had  oils— 
and  by  the  way,  you  can't  tell  when  you  are 
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putting  on  a  hot  oil,  at  250  degrees,  whether 
it  is  distillate  or  an  asphaltic  base,  but  we 
have  had  that  oil,  on  the  rock,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
dropped  into  a  can  of  distillate.  Whether 
the  drivers  had  made  a  mistake,  or  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  had  made  a  mistake  in  tests,  I  don't 
|)retend  to  say.  I  say  the  City  of  Richmond 
lias  had  that  experience.  There  is  a  diver- 
gence in  the  oil.  Mr.  Frickstad,  in  his  tests, 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  established  in 
every  city,  ought  to  be  able  to  know  moi-e 
about  the  oil  as  it  goes  on  the  streets  than 
we  do,  as  we  haven't  any  method  of  know- 
ing the  chai'acter  of  the  oil  except  after  it  is 
down,  and  it  is  just  like  a  woman  baking  a 
cake — if  it  falls,  it  is  gone,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Horwich:  I  might  state  that  we  had 
occasion  to  buy  Standard  oil  on  the  same 
basis.  Apparently  the  oil  used  on  the  street 
was  the  same  as  had  been  furnished  in  the 
tests,  and  given  satisfactory  results,  and 
after  being  on  the  streets  a  few  days,  and 
turning  the  street  over  to  traffic,  the  rocks 
almost  separated  from  the  asphalt  or  oil,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  pasted  over  with 
an  asphalt  coating — a  distillate  or  gasoline. 
And  we  took  it  up  with  the  Standard  Oil 
people,  and  they  claimed  that,  after  going 
over  their  books,  they  found  the  oil  had  been 
thoroughly  tested  before  it  left  the  factory, 
and  was  up  to  specifications,  and  the  city  at 
that  time  had  no  methods  of  testing  oils,  and 
no  way  of  pursuing  that,  and  they  could  not 
get  the  Standard  Oil  people  to  make  good  the 
oil,  and  so  they  refused  to  sign  any  further 
contracts.  This  question  came  up  again  this 
year  when  the  contract  was  being  let  for 
road  oil,  and  the  Standard  Oil  people  claimed 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  rather  a 
fault  in  the  method  of  handling  the  oil,  al- 
though the  oil  up  there  is  all  handled  through 
the  city's  employees,  and  they  have  been  at 
it  for  three  or  four  years,  all  of  them,  and 
all  appear  to  understand  the  work  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  they  can  not  find  the  reason 
for  this  particular  street  going  to  pieces  all 
of  a  sudden. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  Napa:  We  have  recently 
had  similar  trouble  in  Napa.  In  taking  up 
the  rock  after  the  oil  had  been  applied,  we 
have  recently  had  similar  trouble — it  appears 
more  as  a  lubricant  than  as  asphaltum.  The 
rocks  will  slide  by  each  other  rather  than 


adhere  to  each  other.  There  seems  to  be  a 
very  low  percentage  of  ductility  to  the  as- 
phaltum, and  it  turns  up  with  a  brown 
tinge.  After  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
24  or  48  hours,  the  life  of  the  oil  seems  to 
have  gone,  at  least  so  far  as  adhesion  is 
concerned.  It  acts  more  as  a  lubricant  than 
as  an  adhesive. 

President  Jessup:  We  could  carry  on  thjs 
discussion  indefinitely.  There  has  been 
enough  said  to  show  that  the  question  has 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis. 
As  some  one  has  indicated,  it  is  like  the 
kitchen  method  so  far.  There  are  a  number 
of  questions  that  have  arisen  of  interest  to 
us,  some  of  which  are  as  follows:  What 
tests  are  necessary,  that  is,  are  really  im- 
portant? What  equipment  is  necessary  to 
make  those  tests?  That  would  mean  appli- 
ances, as  well  as  knowledge  concerning  the 
making  of  them.  Should  a  small  city  or 
town  attempt  to  make  those  tests,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  should  all  analyze  very  thoroughly. 
You  know  there  are  firms  whose  business 
it  is  to  control  the  street  paving  products, 
from  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  oils  or 
sands  and  gravels,  or  whatever  material  may 
be  used,  until  they  are  laid  on  the  streets. 
What  should  be  the  proper  specification  for 
oil  in  asphalt  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
determined.  Should  any  attention  be  paid  or 
importance  attached  to  the  origin  of  the 
asphalt  or  oil,  as  to  the  original  asphaltic 
contents?  That  is  another  question  that  Is 
frequently  discussed,  and  perhaps  demands 
considerable  attention.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me  why  oil  in  a  car  should  stratify  if  it 
is  loaded  properly.  I  wonder  if  the  fault  Is 
not  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  any 
other  company,  in  loading  that  car?  They 
must  have  some  different  product  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car,  sometimes,  than  on  top  of  it. 
We  have  gotten  road  oil  on  one  or  two 
occasions  that  was  at  least  one-third  water. 
Of  course,  that  was  merely  an  accident,  but 
it  shows  that  sometimes,  even  in  loading  a 
car,  there  can  be  inaccuracies,  and  mistakes 
are  made.  I  wonder  if  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  always  absolutely  careful  in 
loading  them  with  a  real,  standard  product. 
That  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  along  the  line  of 
questions  that  might  be  raised  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Gardner:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
result  in  taking  a  test  would  be  better  if  we 
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were  to  take  the  material  as  it  comes  from 
the  spraying  machine  rather  than  taking  it 
from  the  ear  or  the  tank,  your  container 
from  which  you  are  distributing  on  the 
street.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  had 
been  a  stratification  In  the  tank,  it  would 
be  eliminated  by  taking  the  sample  from 
the  nozzle,  as  the  oil  came  from  the  cart. 

President  Jessup:  What  you  want  to  know 
in  one  case  is,  what  the  oil  is  as  you  apply  it 
to  the  street,  and  in  the  other  case,  as  far  as 
your  relationship  to  the  company  is  con- 
cerned, what  kind  of  oil  you  buy  from  the 
company. 

Mr.  Gardner:  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  make  any  difference  if  the 
oil  was  of  the  proper  quality  when  it  was 
delivered,  whether  the  distribution  or  mix- 
ing was  taking  place  by  putting  it  through 
and  sending  it  out  from  the  hose  to  apply 
on  the  street — whether  it  would  make  any 
difference  in  applying  your  tests. 

President  Jessup:  Of  course,  we  know 
that  in  subjecting  the  oil  to  the  heat  of  375 
degrees  makes  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  composition  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  Gardner:  Necessarily,  and  as  I  said 
before,  what  we  really  ought  to  know  is 
what  we  apply  to  the  street. 

President  Jessup:  Mr.  Smith,  have  you 
anything  further  to  tell  ut  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  strati- 
fication, the  coils  are  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  when  the  oil  is  heated,  it  immedi- 
ately goes  to  the  top  of  the  car,  and  strati- 
fication occurs  in  heating  the  car  in  that 
method.  Until  the  car  is  of  the  same  tem- 
perature all  through,  you  will  get  a  different 
product  at  the  top  than  you  get  at  the  bot- 
tom. WTien  it  is  thoroughly  mixed,  the 
whole  of  it  is  the  same.  But  until  that  time, 
the  whole  is  not  the  same.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Frickstad's  question  on  the  adhesiveness,  we 
would  like  to  see  some  other  tests,  too.  Often 
an  oil  will  meet  specifications,  and  yet  not 
be  satisfactory.  That  cannot  be  controlled, 
unless  some  other  test  is  made  for  it.  I  did 
a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  Osborn  Adhesive 
Testing  Machine  from  the  time  it  first  came 
out,  and  at  first  the  results  promised  that 
we  would  get  the  test  that  every  one  was 
looking  for.  Then  I  found  out  that  if  sul- 
phur were  placed  in  the  oil — if  I  placed 
sulphur  in  the  oil — it  would  increase  enor- 
mously the  body  of  the  oil  so  that  it  will  in- 


crease the  time  when  it  adheres.  Yet  if 
mixed  with  a  mineral  aggregate  and  placed 
under  an  impact  machine,  it  is  much  more 
brittle  and  does  not  stand  up  as  long  with 
the  sulphur  in  it  as  if  it  did  not  have  that 
sulphur.  That  test  would  be  comparable 
with  other  oils  with  the  same  sulphur  con- 
tent, and  yet  it  would  not  be  comparable  if 
one  had  a  lot  of  sulphur  in  it,  and  the  other 
did  not.  Sulphur  is  very  deleterious,  and  it 
tends  to  oxidize  at  that  point  quickly,  and 
makes  the  pavement  brittle,  and  it  will 
break.  According  to  Mr.  Jessup,  there  is  one 
other  test  we  are  looking  for  today.  But  I 
don't  think  the  Osborn  Adhesive  Machine 
satisfies  that,  although  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  have  mixed  these  percent- 
ages of  sulphur  to  a  big  increase,  and  always 
got  a  big  increase  in  adhesiveness,  and  yet 
I  consider  that  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  the  oil  makes  it  unsuitable  because  of  its 
laclv  of  ductility. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  Up  to  what  percentages  of 
sulphur  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  mixed  them  up  to  10  per 
cent. 

President  Jessup:  Is  that  deleterious  to 
oil  as  well  as  to  asphalt? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

President  Jessup:  It  does  not  make  it 
brittle,  of  course. 

Mr.  Smith:  But  after  it  has  been  put  on 
the  road,  it  tends  to  become  brittle.  But 
even  with  two  oils  testing  at  90  per  cent,  one 
containing  5  per  cent  sulphur,  and  the  other 
1  per  cent  sulphur,  the  body  of  the  oil  con- 
taining 5  per  cent  sulphur  would  be  of  greater 
consistency  than  the  oil  not  containing  so 
much  sulphur,  yet,  if  tested  with  the  mineral 
aggregate  under  an  impact  machine,  it  would 
not  stand  the  number  of  blows  that  one  not 
containing  the  same  amount  of  sulphur 
would. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  In  the  commercial  oils, 
how  high  a  percentage  of  sulphur  do  you 
often  get?    Does  it  run  up  to  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  some  of  the  oils  in  the 
Santa  Maria  fields  run  higher.  Those  tests, 
according  to  the  government  on  the  oils  in 
the  Santa  Maria  fields,  run  up  to  5  to  10 
per  cent,  and  the  general  run  of  the  other 
oils  is  between  1  and  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  I  notice  the  State  High- 
way has  eliminated  all  reference  to  sulphur 
in   their   specifications.     They   do   not   seem 
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to  regard  it  as  deleterious.  It  seems  to  be 
a  matter  disregarded. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Berlieley:  In  regard  to 
the  sulphur  content,  when  that  question  was 
up  for  consideration  in  the  city  of  Berkeley, 
I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  a  piece  of  Trini- 
dad asphalt  and  Bermudos  asphalt,  and  in 
both  cases  the  sulphur  content  was  between 
6  and  7  per  cent.  Those  were  the  latest  ones, 
and  the  ones  upon  which  the  whole  industry 
is  based. 

Mr.  Orblnson  of  Pasadena:  May  I  add  just 
one  word  there.  Pasadena  at  present  has 
a  municipal  oil  kit.  Since  the  installation 
of  that  we  have  had  no  trouble  whatsoever 
with  the  quality  of  the  road  oil,  of  whatever 
degree  it  may  be.  Before  that  we  had  trouble 
very  often.  We  at  the  present  time,  every 
once  in  a  while  have  several  carloads  of  oil 
come  to  us.  But  with  the  standard  tests 
that  the  city  of  Pasadena  has  today,  we  have 
absolutely  no  trouble  whatever. 

President  Jessup:  If  there  is  nothing 
further  upon  this  matter  of  testing,  I  think 
we  will  go  on  to  the  next  topic.  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  going  to  tell  us  about  some  experi- 
ences they  have  had  in  Richmond  in  lay- 
ing asphaltic  macadam  by  the  penetration 
method.  Mr.  Chapman,  will  you  take  the 
stand?  I  might  say,  while  Mr.  Chapman  is 
coming  up,  that  a  year  ago  we  had  a  report 
of  what  Richmond  was  doing  along  this  line. 
Richmond  is  favorably  situated  for  obtain- 
ing asphalt  hot  from  the  still.  They  can  get 
it  from  the  tanks,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  using  a  great  deal  of  it,  as  I  am 
informed.  Mr.  Chapman  is  going  to  tell  us 
with  what  success  they  have  used  it. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Chapman,  City  Engineer  of 
Richmond:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
Unfortunately  I  was  on  my  vacation  when 
this  invitation  to  address  this  convention 
came  to  me.  I  thought  by  the  time  the  con- 
vention period  arrived  that  the  committee 
had  forgotten  it,  and  so  I  did  not  answer  the 
invitation,  and  the  first  notification  that  I 
had  that  I  was  to  address  this  audience  was 
the  publication  of  the  program  in  Pacific 
Municipalities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  I  have 
very  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the  system 
of  asphalt  macadam  as  compared  with  the 
old  system  of  oil  macadam.  The  first  roads 
that  I  know  of  that  were  made  of  oil  were 
surface  oilings,  and  I  think  the  matter  came 


to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  hardening 
of  the  roads  under  the  fuel  oil  tanks  in 
southern  California.  That  is  the  first  I 
know  of  an  oiled  road.  After  that  the  petro- 
lothic  method  was  adopted,  wherein  oil  was 
put  down  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  and 
after  that  they  began  to  mix  the  oil  with 
macadam  to  make  an  oil  macadam  road, 
which  is  the  present  oil  macadam  road  that 
we  use. 

Now,  the  system  that  has  been  developed 
in  asphalt  macadam  is  exactly  the  same  that 
we  have  always  used  in  the  oil  macadam 
system.  We  found  in  our  oil  macadam  roads, 
as  I  mentioned,  that  our  oil  did  not  stand  up. 
The  main  trouble  that  we  found  was  that  the 
oil  seemed  to  disintegrate  and  the  surface 
began  to  ravel — roads  that  had  been  in  use 
for  perhaps  two  or  three  years  seemed  to 
have  raveled  badly  on  the  top,  the  oil  seem- 
ing to  have  gone  to  the  base,  and  no  co- 
hesion existed  in  the  rock.  That  does  not 
apply  to  all  roads.  We  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  having  some  beautiful  roads  made  of 
oil  macadam  and  we  have  constructed  roads 
equal  to  any  macadam  asphalt  road  that  I 
know  of.  But  we  don't  have  that  success 
at  all  times,  and  we  don't  seem  to  get  the 
same  quality  of  oil. 

In  our  asphalt  macadam  roads,  we  get  what 
we  consider  a  standard  grade  of  asphalt. 
And  by  the  way,  that  is  known  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  as  their  E  grade  asphalt. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  any- 
thing that  will  be  new  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  asphalt  macadam,  except  that 
we  are  using  an  asphalt  instead  of  an  oil; 
that  is,  instead  of  specifying  an  oil  with 
87  to  90  per  cent  asphalt,  we  are  specifying 
a  pure  asphalt.  The  method  of  construction, 
if  it  is  of  any  interest  to  you,  is  the  same 
that  we  have  always  used.  On  a  sub-grade 
prepared  exactly  as  in  macadam,  dry  mac- 
adam, or  oil  macadam,  we  put  practically  a 
dry  macadam,  put  on  eight  inches  of  2%-inch 
rock,  and  we  spread  on  this  rock  a  dust, 
usually  a  rock  dust,  but  any  kind  of  a  dust, 
and  roll  it  in  dry  until  we  have  got  the 
voids  practically  filled,  and  then  this  is  wet 
down  and  rolled  again,  care  being  taken  not 
to  roll  it  dry  too  much,  so  as  to  get  the 
screenings  and  the  dust  on  the  bottom,  which 
will  bring  up  the  large  rock.  After  the  voids 
are  filled,  as  I  say,  it  is  wet  down,  and  an- 
other layer  of  dust  is  put  on  top.     When  we 
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have  this  sub-base  finished,  it  should  be  prac- 
tically a  dry  macadam  road  and  a  good  dry 
macadam  road,  with  the  larger  rock  firmly 
cemented  into  the  bed  of  the  sub-grade  by 
the  dust  and  wet  in.  Upon  this  we  put  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  rock,  and  start  our  asphalt 
macadam,  and  I  believe  probably  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  just  read  the  specifications 
in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  work.  This  is 
an  extract  from  the  specifications  in  regard 
to  asphalt  macadam  as  at  present  used  in 
the  City  of  Richmond:  "Over  the  entire 
foundation  course" — that  is,  of  course,  as  just 
described,  a  dry  macadam  course — if  we 
left  our  macadam  just  as  we  had  it  then,  we 
would  have  a  dry  macadam  road,  just  a  good 
road,  without  any  topping,  just  the  same  as 
any  one  would  construct  a  regular  road  and 
fill  it  up  and  keep  it  from  moving  at  all — 
"over  the  entire  foundation  course  as  above 
specified  shall  be  spread  a  layer  of  rock  of  a 
size  not  over  1%  inches  to  a  depth  of 
2  inches.  Upon  this  layer  of  rock  shall  be 
spread  asphaltum,  as  hereinafter  specified, 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  gallon  of 
asphaltum  to  one  square  yard  of  surface.  The 
asphaltum  must  be  spread  evenly,  and  any 
spot  too  lightly  covered  must  be  covered 
by  hand.  This  asphaltum  course  shall  be  at 
once  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  to  remove  all 
tracks." 

After  we  have  put  on  our  inch  and  a  half 
rock,  in  running  oil  over  it,  of  course  we 
have  a  course  of  rock  which  has  not  been 
rolled  or  compacted.  Immediately  after  our 
asphalt  is  laid,  we  run  a  roller  right  over  it, 
following  the  sprayer  right  up,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  roller  are  kept  wet,  not  with 
distillate,  or  anything  like  that,  but  with 
water,  and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
ease  with  which  you  can  go  over  an  asphalt 
road,  and  absolutely  hot  asphalt,  which  has 
been  put  on  at  a  temperature  of  250  or  275 
degrees,  with  a  roller,  the  rolls  of  which 
are  wet,  and  there  will  be  absolutely  no  ad- 
hesion to  the  roller.  That  will  take  out  all 
your  tank  tracks,  and  smooth  your  first 
course  of  asphalt  down  to  a  smooth  surface. 

"This  asphaltum  course  shall  be  at  once 
rolled  with  heavy  rollers  to  remove  all 
tracks.  The  roller  wheels  must  be  kept  wet 
to  prevent  sticking  to  asphalt.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  drive  on  fresh  asphaltum, 
or  in  any  way  break,  or  tear  the  asphaltum 
coat." 


We  find  we  can  get  on  to  this  asphalt  with- 
in half  a  day,  or  sometimes  the  next  day, 
without  breaking.  It  retains  its  heat  and 
its  pliability  enough  so  if  it  is  put  on  un- 
even, you  can  drive  on  it  the  next  morning 
with  a  roller  and  not  break  it,  but  you  can 
break  your  asphalt  compound,  if  you  let  it 
lie  too  long;  it  gets  its  hardness,  and  it 
begins  to  crack.  Going  on  with  the  specifi- 
cations: 

"Immediately  after  rolling,  it  shall  be  cov- 
ered lightly  with  rock,  ranging  from  ^  inch 
to  %  inch  in  size."  That  is  spread  on  the 
surface  longitudinally  with  the  street,  in 
course,  because  if  there  are  any  depressions 
in  the  street  at  all,  and  you  are  spreading 
across  the  street,  you  will  fill'  up  the  de- 
pressions. If  you  throw  it  lengthwise  with 
the  track,  it  will  follow  that,  and  that  can 
be  rolled  out  in  the  second  course,  but  if 
you  throw  it  across  the  track,  the  depres- 
sions simply  fill  up  and  you  have  got  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  rock  without  any 
asphaltum  in   it. 

"Immediately  after  rolling,  it  shall  be 
covered  lightly  with  rock,  ranging  from  Vi 
inch  to  %  inch  in  size,  which  shall  be  rolled 
in,  and  this  operation  shall  be  continued 
until  all  voids  are  filled." 

Now,  immediately  after  the  oiling  we  roll 
it,  and  immediately  after  the  tracks  in 
the  first  rolling  have  been  rolled  out,  we 
throw  on  this  last  layer  of  rock,  and  imme- 
diately roll  that,  and  roll  it  into  it.  And  as 
this  rock  goes  in,  we  keep  touching  it  up 
with  a  little  bit  of  a  shovelful  of  rock  here 
and  there  until  it  does  not  go  into  the 
asphalt  any  more. 

"Upon  this  surface,  another  layer  of  as- 
phaltum shall  be  spread  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  per  square  yard."  We  treat  this  with 
a  gallon  in  the  lower  course,  and  a  gallon 
in  the  next,  and  so  we  now  have  two  gallons 
per  yard  on  the  streets.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  to  increase  this.  The  last  one 
gallon  seems  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
street  all  right. 

"Upon  this  surface  another  layer  of  as- 
phaltum shall  be  spread  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  per  square  yard,  and  this  course 
rolled  as  above."  After  that,  we  put  on  an- 
other layer  of  quarter-inch  rock.  There 
should  be  some  dust  in  that.  The  other 
rock   we   try   to    keep   entirely   clean.     This 
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last  course  put  on,  the  street  is  then  finished 
and   ready   for  traffic. 

"All  rock  of  all  sizes  used  in  the  upper 
courses  with  asphaltum  must  be  free  from 
dust,  except  that  a  small  portion  of  dust 
may  be  varied  by  the  quarter-inch  rock  after 
tlie  voids  are  well  filled.  The  rolling  of  the 
roadway  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
done  where  the  asphaltum  shows  any  tend- 
ency to  crack  or  break  on  account  of  cold. 
Any  spots  showing  need  of  asphaltum  shall 
now  be  repaired,  and  any  spots  showing 
excess  of  oil  shall  have  more  quarter-inch 
rock  rolled  into  it." 

Now,  the  specifications  for  the  asphalt 
used  instead  of  oil  are  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  a  natural  asphaltum  that  has 
been  refined,  or  one  made  by  distillation  of 
petroleum  having  an  asphalt  base.  It  must 
be  free  from  carbon  and  suspended  insoluble 
matter.  Not  less  than  99  per  cent  shall  be 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide;  not  less  than 
98.5  per  cent  shall  be  soluble  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride; and  not  less  than  70  per  cent  nor 
more  than  92  per  cent  shall  be  soluble  in 
86  degree  Beaume  gasoline.  Penetration  ac- 
cording to  the  District  of  Columbia  standard, 
with  a  No.  2  needle,  with  100  grammes  for 
five  seconds  at  77  degrees  Fahrenheit  shall- 
be  between  125  degrees  and  140  degrees." 
That  is  our  penetration,  between  125  and 
140. 

"It  shall  contain  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
nor  less  than  8  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon.  A 
briquette  of  one  square  centimetre,  cross  sec- 
tion, being  elongated  at  the  rate  of  one 
centimetre  per  minute,  shall  show  a  ductility 
of  at  least  100  centimetres.  It  shall  not  lose 
more  than  2  per  cent  when  20  grammes  are 
heated  for  five  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
325  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  a  tin  box,  2% 
inches  in  diameter,  nor  shall  the  penetra- 
tion of  77  degrees  Fahrenheit,  after  such 
heating,  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  original 
penetration."  "Asphaltum,  as  above  specified 
shall  be  applied  to  the  surface" — but  that  is 
repeating.  That  is  the  Standard  Oil  test, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  think  that  covers  the 
proposition  entirely.  I  don't  know  that  I 
have  anything  more  to  say,  except  that  our 
experiment  with  asphalt  instead  of  oil  mac- 
adam has  been  very  successful.     I  think  the 


streets  we  have  put  in  with  the  asphalt  show 
a  very  close  grained,  hard  street,  and  we 
have  had  no  raveling  at  all.  The  streets 
have  been  in  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  most — 
I  think  perhaps  two  years.  The  street  is 
easily  repaired,  and  by  the  way,  some  of  our 
streets  that  have  raveled,  we  have  put  on 
the  E  grade  asphalt  with  squeegee  or  repair 
brooms  and  scratched  it  over  and  rolled  it 
with  a  course  of  quarter-inch  rock,  and  have 
paved  those  streets  and  made  a  very  good 
wearing  surface  on  the  street.  We  use  an 
ordinary  spraying  machine  for  the  spraying 
of  asphalt.  It  can  be  put  on  either  by  hand 
or  by  sprayer.  Our  sprayer  has  a  pressure 
of  80  pounds,  I  think.  I  believe  Mr.  Gardner 
has  one  that  has  120  pounds^that  ought  to 
penetrate  it  all  right,  and  the  hotter  the 
asphalt,  the  better.  If  you  can  get  the 
asphalt  to  a  brown  smoke,  it  is  just  about 
what  you  want.  You  can't  get  it  too  hot, 
if  you  don't  burn  it.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  with  carbonizing  the  asphalt  by  heat- 
ing it.  1  think  the  best  plan,  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  any  work  far  away  from  your  base 
of  supplies,  is  to  have  a  heater  under  your 
tank.  I  don't  think  that  heating  it  with  the 
steam  is  very  successful — it  does  not  seem 
to  get  the  asphaltum  up  to  the  proper  degree 
of  ductility — it  does  not  flow  freely.  We 
find  we  get  the  best  success  in  heating  it 
directly  over  a  fire. 

I  just  made  a  note  or  two  here  about  the 
wagons.  We  have  our  wagons  fixed  with  a 
dart  valve,  so  that  valve  is  open  entirely 
when  you  start  to  spray  the  contents  of 
your  wagon.  You  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
regard  to  the  freezing  of  your  asphalt  in 
your  pipes.  You  let  it  lie  an  hour  or  so, 
and  it  gets  cool,  and  you  have  some  job  to 
get  it  cleaned  up  ready  to  start  again. 

I  don't  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
anything  further  to  offer  in  regard  to  asphalt 
penetration  methods. 

Question:  What  do  those  streets,  made 
up  under  that  specification,  cost? 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  hate  to  tell  you,  they  are 
running  so  low.  I  have  watched  the  con- 
tractors every  minute.  They  run  some 
where  In  the  neighborhood  of  7%  cents — 
that  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  pavement.  The 
city  of  Richmond  receives  bids  in  unit  quan- 
tities, grading  and  curbing  and  everything 
else  separate.  The  7%  cents  is  simply  the 
paving  material  on  the  street.    We  have  had 
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bids  run  from  IVz  cents  to  10  cents.  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  put  in  for  less  than  7  cents. 

Mr.  Orbinson:  How  much  do  the  con- 
tractors pay  for  the  asphalt? 

Mr.  Chapman:     I  think  $11.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Orbinson:  You  are  very,  very  fortu- 
nately situated  in  both  respects  at  Richmond. 
The  oil  is  very  close  to  you,  and  the  asphalt 
is  right  in  your  midst.  No  other  city  can 
lay  that  class  of  pavement  for  anywhere  near 
the  price  that  you  do. 

President  Jessup:  Perhaps  we  might  have 
Mr.   Smith's  "Asphalt  in  Tank  Cars." 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  pay  more  for  the  as- 
phalt, I  guess,  than  the  surrounding  towns 
do,  by  the  car. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  general  quotation  at 
Richmond  is  about  $6  a  ton,  and  there  are 
about  240  gallons  a  ton  in  tank  cars  of  the 
E  grade. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  don't  understand  how  I 
get  it  for  $11.50,  this  E  grade  asphalt,  then. 

Mr.  Smith:     That  is  in  barrels. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Then  that  is  $4.50  for  the 
barrels. 

Mr.  King:  That  makes  labor  for  the  bar- 
rel manufacturer. 

Question:  Mr.  Chapman,  did  you  say  the 
penetration  is  125? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Between  125  and  140,  D. 
C.  standard. 

A  Delegate:  I  might  state  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  gentlemen  here,  that  there  is  some  tem- 
porary work  where  we  made  an  experiment 
in  front  of  the  Ferry  Building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  had  some  very  heavy  traffic  there 
with  the  asphaltic  macadam.  About  three 
years  ago  we  put  in  there  a  layer  of  about 
four  inches  of  rock — inch  and  a  half  rock- 
sprayed  by  hand  with  just  the  hand  buckets, 
using  first  a  gallon  and  a  quarter  to  a  gallon 
and  a  half  per  square  yard,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  judge  it,  and  then  putting  on  screen- 
ings and  immediately  rolling  it  with  a  five- 
ton  roller,  and  following  that  up  with  an- 
other course  of  from  a  half  gallon  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  gallon  of  asphalt,  and  a  second 
coat  of  screenings,  followed  by  the  roller. 
The  way  that  material  has  stood  up  has 
really  been  a  revelation  to  me.  With  trucks 
of  fifteen  tons  and  more  crossing  to  the 
Creek  Route  boat,  and  an  enormous  number 
of  them,  and  with  the  automobile  traffic, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  all  filled  ground 
and   the   street   has   continuously   settled,    it 


is  remarkable  the  success  we  have  had.  The 
rock  held  together,  and  there  was  no  ravel- 
ing except  right  at  the  tracks  of  the  Belt 
Railroad  itself,  there  being  a  merely  tempo- 
rary T  rail,  no  flange  to  protect  them  at 
those  points,  they  ravel  a  little;  but  the 
rest  of  it  stood  up  remarkably  well.  I  had 
charge  of  the  work  there,  and  kept  track  of 
the  contractor's  cost.  The  contractor's  price 
for  the  work,  and  it  would  correspond  to 
about  a  city  block  of  ordinary  work,  was  8 
cents  a  square  foot;  but  his  cost  was  only 
6  cents  a  square  foot.  He  was  at  that  time 
paying  about  $10,50  for  the  asphalt.  We  used, 
however,  what  was  termed  a  D  grade  of  as- 
phalt of  from  70  to  80  degrees  penetration. 
At  the  present  I  am  putting  in  some  more 
temporary  pavement  in  front  of  the  new  post- 
office  there,  and  the  driveway  alongside, 
though  we  are  only  using  2%  inches  of  rock. 
The  actual  contractor's  cost  there  was  about 
4%  cents  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  think,  of  course,  the 
penetration  of  the  asphalt  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  the  different  localities.  I 
don't  think  120  or  140  degrees  will  work  in 
your  city  and  the  city  of  Napa  and  the  city 
of  Fresno.  All  those  different  towns  that 
have  different  degrees  of  temperature,  I 
think  that  has  got  to  be  decided  by  the  local 
conditions.  We  seem  to  get  our  best  satis- 
faction in  Richmond  between  120  and  140 
degrees.  My  opinion  would  be  that  the  lower 
the  penetration  the  better  it  would  be,  if  it 
is  not  too  brittle  in  the  locality. 

Mr.  King:  I  really  have  no  trouble  with 
brittleness — in  fact,  during  the  warm  weather 
of  summer  it  has  worked  at  the  surface  a 
little  bit,  and  a  little  coating  of  screenings 
put  on  it  was  necessary. 

President  Jessup:  Do  you  have  any 
trouble  with  bleeding? 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  had  a  little  trouble 
with  bleeding  in  the  case  where  the  sprayer 
had  failed  to  work,  and  we  had  gotten  too 
much  asphalt  on  one  side.  Where  the 
sprayer  is  working  in  good  shape,  we  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all  with  bleeding.  If,  by 
some  chance,  the  sprayer  is  making  a  turn, 
or  is  lacking  in  its  work  in  some  spot,  we 
have  bleeding  there.  But  we  can  easily  take 
it  up,  as  Mr.  King  says,  by  resurfacing  it 
with  a  quarter  inch  rock  or  screenings. 

President  Jessup:  Is  Mr.  Smith,  the  City 
Engineer  of  Santa  Rosa  present?     There  is 
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another  pavement  with  which  we  are  not 
very  familiar,  and  as  to  which  we  hoped  to 
have  some  discussion,  and  that  is  known 
as  the  Mastic  pavement.  Santa  Rosa  has  had 
some  experience  with  this  class  of  pavement, 
and  that  is  why  Mr.  Smith  was  asked  to 
give  us  a  paper  concerning  Its  use.  It  has 
been  laid  in  Santa  Rosa  some  two  or  three 
years,  and  I  understand  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction,  just  how  successfully  I  am 
not  sure.  And  I  want  to  say  that  as  to  these 
meetings  that  we  have  here  anybody  can 
talk,  even  a  contractor  can  come  in  and  talk 
to  us.  That  was  established  at  our  last 
meeting.  So  that,  within  the  limits  of  what- 
ever control  we  may  place  upon  it,  that  can 
be  done.  Mr.  Learn  is  here,  and  he  has  laid 
practically  all  the  Mastic  pavement  around 
the  bay,  I  believe,  and  if  he  cares  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  Mastic  pavement,  I  am  sure 
we  are  open  to  receive  any  suggestions  he 
may  have.     Mr.  Learn,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Learn:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not 
prepared  to  tell  you  very  much  about  this 
tonight.  But  I  can  see  that  the  idea  of 
laying  Mastic  pavement  in  California,  be- 
cause of  my  acquaintance  with  the  materials 
that  we  found  in  Germany  and  France,  and 
also  in  Italy,  and  used  quite  extensively 
throughout  the  European  cities — the  pave- 
ment has  withstood  heavy  traffic  in  London, 
Glasgow,  Berlin,  and  also  has  been  used 
successfully  on  the  roads  where  they  have 
the  macadam  foundation,  and  used  a  light 
coat  for  surfacing.  It  has  been  used  some- 
what in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  has  been  abandoned  more  or  less 
for  standard  asphalt  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cost  of  getting  it  over  here.  About 
ten  years  ago  we  tried  to  surface  some  streets 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  were  paved 
with  cobbles.  Those  were  very  hard  to  sur- 
face, on  account  of  being  so  extremely  smooth 
^they  were  water-washed  cobbles.  We  tried 
standard  asphalt  and  different  kinds  of  as- 
phalt macadam,  and  found  that  the  concus- 
sion of  traffic  would  break  the  pavement  on 
top  of  the  cobbles.  Then  we  tried  European 
Mastic,  and  found  that  it  would  adhere  to 
the  cobbles,  and  was  malleable  enough  so 
that  it  would  withstand  the  concussions.  In 
experimenting  in  California,  we  found  that 
California  produced  a  limestone  and  the  very 
ingredients  with  which  we  could  make 
Mastic,   which   was  about  the  closest  repro- 


duction we  were  able  to  make  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  about  six  years  since  I  began  to 
live  in  California.  I  first  laid  B  Street  in 
Santa  Rosa.  That  has  been  down  five  years 
without  any  repairs.  It  Is  longitudinal,  and 
does  not  break  up  in  holes.  It  does  not  wave. 
There  are  no  low  spots  in  the  street,  even 
after  the  street  has  been  sprinkled,  and 
where  it  would  ordinarily  show  any  imper- 
fections. That  street  was  laid  over  a  maca- 
dam foundation,  and  a  very  poor  macadam 
at  that.  Only  four  inches  of  crushed  rock 
were  applied  to  the  street,  and  then  very 
poorly  rolled  with  a  horse  roller. 

This  material  will  bond  with  the  founda- 
tions. It  is  slightly  adhesive,  and  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  expansion  and  contraction, 
as  in  ordinary  pavement.  It  is  also  very 
dense  material,  and  does  not  require  a  heavy 
roller.  It  is  impervious  to  water,  and  alkalis, 
and  will  not  rot  or  deteriorate,  as  standard 
asphalt  ordinarily  will.  It  has  also  been 
placed  over  wooden  bridges  in  the  County  of 
Alameda,  where  there  is  considerable  vibra- 
tion, bridges  that  are  built  on  mud  sills  and 
have  no  permanent  foundations — some  of 
them  are  double  planked  bridges,  but  most 
of  them  are  single  planked,  and  before  being 
paved,  the  planks  were  very  badly  worn.  To 
those  bridges  we  applied  two  inches  in  the 
center,  and  graduated  the  materials  to  about 
half  an  inch  on  the  side.  That  has  with- 
stood traffic  for  three  or  four  years,  with 
the  heavy  hauling  of  the  sugar  refinery, 
where  they  haul  five  or  six  tons  on  narrow 
tired  wagons.  The  bridges  are  perfectly 
smooth,  and  have  shown  no  wear  or  deteri- 
oration. We  believe  this  is  the  only  material 
that  has  been  discovered  in  this  country  as 
a  surfacing  for  rgads  and  streets,  whereby  a 
thin  coating  can  be  used  successfully  that 
will  stand  up  and  act  like  a  pavement.  The 
reason  that  it  gives  value  and  wear  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  or  rot.  It 
does  not  evaporate,  carbonize,  dry  out,  or 
break  up.  It  will  not  form  in  ridges  or  holes. 
It  simply  wears  out  instead  of  breaking  up 
or  rotting. 

Mr.  Chapman:     What  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Learn:  The  cost  is  slightly  more  than 
the  amount  usually  charged  for  standard 
asphalt  for  a  given  thickness.  But  where  we 
economize  and  produce  a  cheap  result  is  in 
using  half  the  thickness  that  is  ordinarily 
used  for  standard  asphalt. 
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President  Jessup:  Is  it  a  patented  pave- 
ment? 

Mr.  Learn:     No,  it  is  not. 

President  Jessup:     What  does  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  Learn:  The  pavement  consists  of  car- 
bonate of  limestone,  coated  with  refined  as- 
phalt, until  the  two  ingredients  form  a  mas- 
tic, through  what  we  claim  is  a  vulcanizing 
process. 

President  Jessup:  Can  you  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  proportions  of  asphalt  and  lime- 
stone? 

Mr.  Learn:  We  usually  approximate  13  per 
cent  of  asphalt  and  22  per  cent  of  lime  and 
65  per  cent  of  sand. 

President  Jessup:  This  lime  is  the  ordi- 
nary filler  they  use? 

Mr.  Learn:  They  use  pure  carbonate  of 
lime.  We  claim  that  the  combination  pro- 
duces a  mastic  such  as  has  been  used  for  a 
number  of  years,  which  resists  the  action  of 
the  air  and  the  solvent  effect  of  air  and 
water.  And  then  we  simply  mix  sand  and 
the  cement  gives  stability,  although  we  get 
much  more  cement  and  bonding  quality  in 
our  pavement  than  there  is  in  standard 
pavement. 

President  Jessup:  Are  there  any  questions 
in  reference  to  this  matter  before  us? 

Mr.  Chadbourne:  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  been  using  the  California  E  grade 
asphalt  for  the  last  five  years  in  paving,  of 
the  same  penetration  that  Mr.  Chapman  has 
used.  The  only  difference  between  us  is  that 
I  have  used  heated  screens  and  sand.  At  the 
Exposition  grounds  we  laid  a  million  and  a 
quarter  square  feet,  and  the  cost  of  that 
work  there,  which  was  about  half-inch  thick, 
was  less  than  one  cent  per  square  foot  to 
the  Exposition  people.  I  have  also  used  the 
common  road  California  asphalt,  with  the 
penetration  of  75,  D  grade  asphalt  of  the 
same  price,  and  I  think,  as  Mr.  Chapman 
has  mentioned  here,  that  the  heavier  the 
asphalt,   the  better. 

With  reference  to  the  Osborn  machine,  the 
adhesive  factor  of  oils  and  asphalt — the  ad- 
hesive factor  of  D  grade  asphalt  as  compared 
with  95  per  cent  oil  is  about  4  to  1.  But 
the  cost  of  the  asphalt  over  the  oil  is  not 
much  over  15  per  cent  more,  and  if  the 
'  adhesive  factor  is  such  an  important  point  in 
the  selection  of  asphalt,  I  should  think  con- 
tractors, when  they  can  buy  the  E  grade 
asphalt  for  the  price  they  do,  they  would  use 


more  of  it.  I  haven't  very  much  more  to 
say,  except  that  I  am  in  favor  of  using  the 
heavy  asphalt,  and  as  I  say,  I  think  some 
day  the  contractors  will  come  to  use  them 
in  preference  to  oil. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  Referring  back  to  the  mat- 
ter of  mastic  pavement,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  it  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  use 
of  pavements  such  as  the  State  Highway  is 
building,  that  is,  primarily  a  concrete  pave- 
ment, but  with  a  thin,  say,  a  quarter  or  half 
inch  surface,  and  if  so,  how  much  that  would 
cost. 

President  Jessup:  Mr.  Learn  perhaps  can 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Learn:  We  believe  we  can  hold  half 
an  inch  o  nthe  State  Highway,'  because  our 
material  will  bond  to  concrete,  and  that  half 
an  inch  on  the  State  Highway,  because  our 
five  or  eight  years  without  repairs.  Three 
years  ago  we  laid  an  inch  of  material  over 
in  0  Street,  one  of  the  main  streets  of 
Woodland,  Yolo  County.  The  engineer  tells 
me  that  he  has  been  keeping  very  accurate 
watch  of  it,  and  that  he  has  taken  samples 
from  certain  points  in  the  street,  to  see  if  it 
was  wearing  at  all,  and  that  after  three 
years  they  saw  no  real  signs  of  wear  as  yet. 
We  find  the  thin  coat  is  Just  as  good  as  the 
heavy  coat,  providing  the  material  can  be 
bonded  to  the  foundation,  and  this  material 
will  adhere  to  concrete  and  also  to  stone  or 
wood  more  than  any  other  pavement  ma- 
terial that  I  know,  and  I  have  laid  standard 
asphalt  and  other  materials  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Frickstad:  How  much  would  half 
an  inch  of  that  cost? 

Mr.  Learn:     Oh,  cost  3%  or  4  cents. 

President  Jessup:  So  far  as  I  know  now, 
gentlemen,  this  whole  question  is  open  and 
the  meeting  is  open  for  any  matter  that  you 
may   bring    forward    for   discussion. 

Mr.  Orbinson:  I  think  we  ought  to  hear 
something  from  Prof.  Hyde.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  the  usual  course,  or  not. 

President  Jessup:  May  we  hear  from  Pro- 
fessor Hyde? 

Professor  Hyde:  Gentlemen,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this,  but  rather  as  a 
listener  than  to  give  out' any  ideas.  There 
is  just  one  large  question  in  my  mind,  and 
that  is  as  to  this  quality  which  we  call  ad- 
hesiveness in  these  bituminous  products.  It 
strikes  me  that  we  have  not  solved  that  fea- 
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ture  of  this  work  yet,  and  I  was  surprised 
and  rather  disappointed  that,  in  our  paper 
which  was  given  earlier  this  evening,  no 
mention  was  made  whatever  of  testing  for 
that  quality.  I  think  that  the  discussion  to- 
night has  been  very  illuminating,  so  far  as 
it  has  related  to  that  subject,  and  it  seems  to 
me  particularly  so,  if  we  are  tending,  as  we 
undoubtedly  are,  at  least  in  the  State  High- 
way work,  to  concrete  basings,  with  bitumi- 
nous toppings,  which  are  thin  in  their  na- 
ture. I  have  been  given  to  understand  that, 
through  such  tests  as  the  State  Highway 
Commission  has  been  able  to  make,  it  is 
determined  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  bitumens  of  California  as  relates  to 
this  quality  which  we  call  adhesiveness,  and 
that  they  feel  that  some  bitumens  in  this 
State  are  very  much  more  valuable  to  their 
purposes  than  are  others,  because,  in  using 
those  bitumens,  those  thin  carpets  will  ad- 
here and  stand  the  strain  of  traffic  very 
much  better.  I  think  that  is  the  crux  of 
the  situation,  that  we  are  going  to  use  these 
thin,  so-called  carpets,  upon  concrete  bases 
or  any  other  base.  If  they  get  to  be  too  thin, 
and  do  not  properly  adhere,  traffic  will 
cause  them  to  roll  up  and  be  carried  away, 
and  to  disintegrate  rapidly.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  should  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  some  sort  of  testing  which  will 
bring  out  this  quality,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  ideal  pavement  of  the  future 
in  many  respects  is  going  to  be  the  use  of 
concrete  with  just  as  thin  and  elastic  sur- 
face over  it  as  can  be  produced.  As  I  say,  I 
am  only  here  to  learn  what  can  be  and  what 
is  being  done  along  that  line,  however. 

Mr.  Smith:  In  connection  with  mastic 
pavements,  we  have  made  some  analyses  of 
some  of  the  mastics,  and  perhaps  this  in- 
formation may  be  of  value  to  you.  We  have 
tested  the  asphalt  mentioned  by  Mr.  Learn, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  about  14  to  18  per  cent 
as  they  send  it  out  to  commercial  users  of 
asphaltum,  similar  to  a  California  air-blown 
asphaltum  of  about  45  penetration.  We 
have  had  about  four  or  five  samples,  and 
have  maintained  between  35  and  45  penetra- 
tion on  the  asphaltum,  the  rest  being  of 
limestone,  both  the  calcium  carbonate  and 
the  magnesium  carbonate,  with  the  mag- 
nesium carbonate  in  small  proportions.  But 
the  asphaltum,  as  tested  by  all  tests,  chemi- 
cal and  otherwise,  showed  very  similar  prop- 


erties, in  fact  quite  similar  to  an  asphaltum 
in  California  which  had  been  air-blown  and 
which  penetrates  between  35  and  45.  As  to 
the  mastic,  they  generally  use  a  little  lower 
penetration,  using  from  25  to  35^  and  using 
an  air-blown  asphalt.  Mr.  Learn  mentioned 
something  about  the  disintegration,  and 
seemed  to  infer  that  other  pavements  would 
disintegrate  under  water  or  acid.  That  is 
not  a  chemical  question  at  all,  but  a  physical 
question.  Asphaltum  itself,  placed  in  solu- 
tion of  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  for  three 
months,  showed  no  signs  of  disintegration, 
and  did  not  alter  in  any  of  its  tests.  The 
same  asphaltum,  placed  in  the  urine  test, 
half  in  and  half  out,  showed  no  signs  of  pit- 
ting, nor  did  it  in  any  way  alter  its 
characteristics. 

The  use  of  mastic,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  to 
a  great  extent  in  waterproofing  purposes.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  sheet  asphalt 
pavement  with  between  7  and  10  per  cent 
of  asphaltum  to  be  completely  waterproof, 
and  the  mastic  pavement  with  from  18  to 
20  per  cent,  as  they  are  generally  used  in 
California,  seemed  permanently  waterproof. 
A  case  came  up  the  other  day  where  sheet 
asphalt  was  laid  in  a  floor  which  was  con- 
stantly under  water.  The  old  pavement  dis- 
integrated, disintegrated  twice — the  con- 
tractor laid  the  floor  again  and  it  disinteg- 
rated again  in  that  case.  The  pavement  was 
taken  up  and  analyzed,  and  it  contained  about 
7  per  cent  of  asphaltum,  7  to  9  per  cent  of 
asphaltum,  and  the  concreting  was  good. 
The  asphaltum  was  in  no  way  deteriorated, 
showing  it  was  a  physical  question  of  the 
water  soaking  in  only.  I  think  there  are  lots 
of  men  laying  mastic,  and  it  has  been  in  great 
demand  for  floors  and  places  where  no  sun 
or  heat  comes  on  it.  It  having  a  high  per- 
centage of  asphaltum,  it  is  liable  at  times 
to  flow,  unless  a  high  penetration  asphaltum 
is  used. 

President  Jessup:  It  is  probably  unneces- 
sary to  make  announcement  with  reference 
to  the  meeting  tomorrow  at  the  Exposition, 
as  it  has  been  pretty  fully  covered  already. 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  engineers  and  those 
present  in  the  Recital  Room  at  Festival  Hall 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  at  which 
time  we  are  to  have  two  addresses. 

Mr.  Morton:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  have 
the  engineers  from  the  bay  district  together, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  them  have  had 
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any  experience  with  the  effect  of  salt  water 
on  concrete.  I  have  run  against  the  problem 
down  there  that  I  am  trying  to  work  out 
alone,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
any  of  them  here  have  had  any  experience 
with  the  disintegration  of  concrete  in  salt 
water? 

President  Jessup:  You  might  take  that 
matter  up  with  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Brown — 
they  could  probably  enlighten  you.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  could  go  into  that  very  ex- 
tensively just  now. 

Mr.  King:  I  might  say,  from  mj'  connec- 
tion with  the  harbor  in  San  Francisco,  that 
we  have  built  a  great  many  docks  of  con- 
crete, and  piers  under  the  Ferry  Building, 
built  In  1894  of  concrete,  and  they  show,  as 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  no  dis- 
integration whatever.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  piers  go  to  pieces  from  faulty  con- 
struction of  concrete.  But  it  was  the  manner 
of  construction  and  not  the  concrete  itself. 
Concrete  piers  under  the  Ferry  Building,  on 
examination,  both  on  the  surface  and  under- 
neath by  divers,  show  perfect  condition.  In 
fact,  there  is  hardly  any  wear  visible,  even 
of  water  action  or  wave  action,  no  more  than 
granite  would  show.  And  I  believe  that 
with  concrete  properly  proportioned,  you 
will  have  no  trouble.  However,  where  con- 
crete is  deposited  under  water  in  a  tremie, 
as  we  call  it,  we  have  found  the  concrete 
of  practically  no  value  at  all — piers  just 
seven  years  ago  will  have  to  be  entirely  re- 
placed. But  those  that  were  built  with 
coffer  dams,  or,  as  we  use  them  now,  with 
casings-  driven  down  and  the  water  excluded, 
and  the  concrete  placed  dry  and  not  too 
much  water,  where  the  concrete  is  as  dry  as 
will  flow  readily  around  the  reinforcing 
irons,  it  is  all  right.  We  want  to  keep  the 
l)ercentage  of  water  as  low  as  possible,  and 
if  that  principle  is  followed,  I  think  you 
will  have  no  trouble. 

President  Jessup:  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  harbor  engineers  have  probably  as 
much  information  on  this  subject  as  you  can 
get  anywhere  around  the  bay. 

Mr.  Morton:  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up 
with  them. 

President  Jessup:  You  can  find  any  kind 
of  experience,  good  or  bad,  and  any  condi- 
tion along  that  line,  I  suppose,  and  come  to 
almost  any  conclusion.  If  there  is  nothing 
further  on  that,  we  will  consider  ourselves 
dismissed   for  the   evening. 


DEPARTMENT    OF     ENGINEERS,     COUN- 
CILMEN  AND  STREET  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 
Festival    Hall,    Exposition    Grounds. 
September  9,   1915,   3   p.  m. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Jessup  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

President  Jessup:  We  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  today,  not  only  in  the  program 
that  we  are  going  to  have,  but  in  the  number 
that  we  have  present  to  listen  to  its  pre- 
sentation. This  meeting  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  one  of  our  stated  meetings,  as 
held  last  night. 

The  first  matter  that  we  are  going  to  have 
discussed  this  afternoon  is  in  connection  with 
the  water  supply  filtration  and  purification 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion. A  paper  is  to  be  presented  to  us,  with 
discussion  to  follow,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Eaton,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Department  of  Works  of 
the  Exposition.     I  present  to  you  Mr.  Eaton. 

SOURCE  AND  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER 

SUPPLY     FOR     PANAMA  -  PACIFIC 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Presented   before  the  convention   of  Munici- 
palities,   September   9,    1915,   Festival 
Hall,  Exposition  Grounds,  by 
E.  C.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Jessup  called  upon  me 
to  ask  me  to  give  you  a  few  facts  about  the 
water  supply  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition. 

The  original  plans  contemplated  that  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  would  deliver 
to  the  Exposition  from  two  to  three  and  one- 
quarter  million  gallons  per  day.  However, 
at  a  late  date  the  water  company  found  that 
it  could  not  bring  into  the  city  an  additional 
supply  to  serve  the  Exposition  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  city  during  the  Exposition 
period.  Consequently,  the  Exposition  was 
confronted  with  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
water  from  other  sources  and  this  condition 
manifested  itself  after  the  distribution  sys- 
tem had  been  installed  within  the  grounds 
based  upon  receiving  water  from  the  Spring 
Valley  system  at  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Nego- 
tiations conducted  with  the  United  States 
Government  resulted  in  securing  the  excess 
water  available  over  and  above  their  needs, 
from  their  source  of  supply,  Lobos  Creek,  the 
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excess  being  estimated  at  800,000  G.  P.  D., 
and  it  was  decided  to  obtain  the  balance  of 
the  water  required  from  wells  in  the  Rich- 
mond District. 

The  Richmond  District  drainage  area  ad- 
joins the  Lobos  Creek  area,  from  which 
latter  the  Government  has  pumped  two 
million  gallons  per  day  continuously  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  Lobos  Creek  Dis- 
trict has  a  drainage  area  of  five  square  miles. 
The  drainage  of  the  Richmond  District  is 
2%  square  miles,  from  which  no  appreciable 
amount  of  water  is  taken,  and  it  was  there- 
fore considered  safe  to  assume  that  at  least 
1,100,000  gallons  per  day  could  be  counted 
upon  as  a  continuous  supply  from  this  dis- 
trict. The  source  of  supply  in  this  district 
is  derived  from  the  ground  absorption  of 
rains,  occurring  generally  from  December  to 
March,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  not  as 
yet  thickly  built  up,  amounts  to  from  40 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rainfall. 

The  principal  difficulty  anticipated  was  to 
develop  a  successful  method  of  getting  the 
water  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  sand  is  very 
fine  and  uniform,  having  an  effective  size 
of  .18  m/m.  and  a  uniformity  coefficient  of 
1.55,  and  wells  in  this  district  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  failure  by  those  trying  them,  as 
they  sanded  up  very  quickly.  For  this 
reason  a  sump  200  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide 
by  30  feet  deep  was  first  constructed  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  consisting  of  3-inch  tim- 
ber sheeting  in  the  sides  of  which  100  infil- 
tration screens  were  placed.  Not  as  much 
water  as  was  hoped  for  was  obtained  from 
this  sump,  as  only  175  gallons  per  minute, 
or  250,000  gallons  per  day  can  be  depended 
upon  from  this  source. 

Attention  was  next  given  to  wells,  and  a 
well  consisting  of  two  concentric  casings, 
16-inch  and  20-inch  diameter  respectively, 
was  driven  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  with  a 
gravel  filling  between  the  casings  of  a  size 
running  from  rice  to  pea  size.  On  testing 
this  well  H  showed  up  very  well,  giving  186 
gallons  per  minute  with  a  drawdown  in  the 
water  surface  of  11  feet,  and  256  gallons 
per  minute  with  a  drawdown  of  17  feet,  and 
very  little  sand  discharged  in  the  water.  On 
the  strength  of  this  four  other  wells  were 
driven,  having  an  average  depth  of  83  feet, 
but  unfortunately  the  behavior  of  the  first 
test  well   did  not  prove  to  be   indicative  of 


what  could  be  obtained  from  the  others,  as 
they  rapidly  sanded  up  when  over  50  gallons 
per  minute  was  pumped  from  them  for  any 
appreciable    time.     On    attempting   to    draw 
say   100   gallons   per  minute   or   more   from 
these  wells  they  would  hold  up  for  several 
hours   (ten  or  twelve)   when  the  ground  for 
a  radius  of  five  feet  around  the  well  would 
suddenly  drop  down  two  or  three  feet  and 
the  well   rapidly   sand   up  to  the  pump   run- 
ners.    This   was   probably   due   to   a   cavern 
having  been  formed  around  the  well  casing 
by  the  gradual  drawing  out  of  small  quan- 
tities of  sand,  which  finally  broke  down  and 
allowed  the  sand  to  flow  quickly  through  the 
perforations  in  the  casing  and  the  interven- 
ing  gravel   space.     It  was   thought   that  by 
filling  in  with  a  fine  gravel  where  the  caving 
occurred  this  would  finally  work  down  along- 
side the  casing  and  hold  back  the  fine  ma- 
terial.    As  it  would  have  been  expensive  to 
draw  the  pumps  when  a  well  sanded  up,  a 
small  air  lift  was  used,  consisting  of  a  1%- 
inch  discharge  pipe  and  a  half  inch  air  pipe 
lowered   into   the   2-inch   space   between   the 
pump  and  the  well  casing.     This  proved  en- 
tirely   satisfactory   and    cleaned   out   a   well 
that  had  sanded  up  for  30  or  40  feet  in  less 
than  three  hours.     After  over  two  months' 
perseverance  along  these  lines  with  no  im- 
provement,   it    was    decided    to    drill    a   new 
well  with  a  different  gravel  filling,  and  ac- 
cordingly   a    tew    simple    experiments    were 
made    to   determine   a   suitable   filling,   with 
the    result    that    a   naturally    graded    beach 
gravel,   coming  from   the  Bay   Shore,   about 
twenty   miles   south   of   San   Francisco,   was 
chosen,  having  an  effective  size  of  .42  m/m. 
and   a   uniformity   coefficient   of   2.18.     The 
tests  for  a  gravel  filler  consisted  of  taking 
two  plates  about  12  inches  square  having  a 
number  of  slotted  perforations  and  filling  be- 
tween with  the  size  of  gravel  to  be  tested. 
The  whole  was  then  enclosed  in  a  watertight 
box   and   a   quantity   of  the   ordinary   sand, 
comprising   the   soil    in   the   district,    placed 
above  the   topmost  plate.     Above   this  sand 
water  under  varying  pressures  was  applied. 
The  nature  of  the  water  after  it  had  passed 
through     the    plates     was     noted,     that     is, 
whether  sand  was  being  carried  with  it,  and 
the   velocity   of   water  through   the   perfora- 
tions calculated.     The  best  results  were  ob- 
tained with  the  above  mentioned  gravel,  to- 
gether with  a  burred  perforation  in  the  cas- 
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ings  not  over  1/32  inch  wide  and  giving  a 
velocity  of  water  throughi  ttie  perforations, 
at  tlie  capacity  of  the  well,  of  0.5  feet  per 
second. 

The  new  well  consisted  of  two  casings,  16- 
inch  and  22-inch,  with  the  special  gravel 
filling  between,  and  was  sunk  in  four  days 
to  a  depth  of  60  feet  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic ejector,  at  a  cost  of  $236,  of  which 
$166  was  for  casing  and  material.  On  a  test 
this  gave  2.50  gallons  per  minute — the  full 
capacity  of  the  pump  used,  with  no  sand 
whatever  in  the  discharged  water.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  but  that  the  well  is  good  for 
300  gallons  per  minute  continuously. 

In  case  the  method  of  drilling  the  well 
may  be  of  interest,  I  will  describe  it  in  a 
little  more  detail:  The  well  casing  was 
forced  down  in  the  ordinary  method  by- 
means  of  two  24-foot  logs  weighted  to  give 
a  maximum  of  five  tons  pressure  on  the 
casing,  but  instead  of  using  the  ordinary 
method  of  removing  the  sand  by  means  of 
a  cylinder  containing  a  foot  valve,  the  sand 
was  removed  by  means  of  a  water  jet  pump 
made  up  from  standard  piping.  This  was  a 
considerable  saving  in  time  and  labor,  as 
two  men  drilled  a  well  60  feet  deep  in  this 
class  of  material  in  four  days  without  diffi- 
culty. This  well  was  drilled  by  the  Exposi- 
tion company  at  a  cost  of  $3.89  per  foot 
depth.  The  contractor's  price  for  drilling 
the  first  well  was  $7.50  per  foot  depth,  show- 
ing the  considerable  saving  effected  in  this 
class  of  material  by  using  the  hydraulic 
process.  This  resulted  in  the  overhauling 
of  the  four  other  wells,  and  accordingly  a 
third  casing  was  introduced  with  a  one-inch 
intervening  space  between  it  and  the  old 
inner  casing,  which  was  filled  with  the  same 
grade  of  gravel  as  was  used  in  the  new  well. 
No  further  sand  trouble  has  been  experi- 
enced, nor  is  any  anticipated. 

An  early  estimate  of  the  available  aver- 
age yield  to  supply  the  Exposition  was  made, 
as  follows: 

Gallons  per  Day. 

Sump  in  Golden   Gate  Park 350,000 

Wells— 5  wells  at  260,000  gallons  per 
day  capacity  of  the  yield  per  day 

X   2%   times 650,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co 150,000 

Wells    on    Exposition   grounds 150,000 

Excess  Government  water  available 

from  Lobos  Creek  800,000 

2,100,000 


The  wells  in  the  Exposition  grounds  have 
since  been  shut  down,  and  not  as  much 
water  as  was  hoped  for  can  be  counted  on 
from  the  Government  excess  supply.  The 
source  of  supply  in  the  Richmond  District 
has  proven  the  cheapest.  The  average  daily 
quantities  used  from  the  various  sources  for 
the  month  of  August  are  as  follows: 
Sump  and  wells  in  Golden  Gate  Park..l,153,800 

Spring  Valley   Water  Co 61,900 

Wells   in   the   Exposition   grounds....    

Excess  Government  water  from  Lo- 
bos Creek  area 479,900 

Total     1,695,600 

As  an  additional  insurance  against  any 
failure  of  our  water  supply  during  the  heavy 
months  of  September  and  October,  use  has 
been  obtained  of  two  city  wells  that  have 
just  been  drilled  in  this  district,  in  which 
we  have  installed  an  air  lift  pumping  system, 
which  insures  an  additional  supply  of  360,- 
000  gallons  per  day  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
Analyses  of  the  water  from  the  Richmond 
District  wells  showed  a  fairly  good  drinking 
water,  but  both  sanitary  and  bacterial 
analyses  showed  that  the  water  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  for  this  reason  a  fil- 
tration plant  was  decided  upon.  The  whole 
system  as  designed  consists  of  a  sump  and 
five  wells,  delivering  water  to  a  filtration 
plant;  a  main  pumping  plant  pumping  the 
filtered  water  a  distance  of  19,300  feet  to  a 
reservoir  of  2.500,000  gallons  capacity  at  an 
elevation  of  365  feet,  and  a  gravity  pipe  line, 
5,000  feet  in  length,  to  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

FILTRATION    PL.^XT. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
plant,  a  timber  flume  structure  was  decided 
upon,  but  the  plant  in  everything  except  ap- 
pearance embodies  all  the  latest  and  some 
new  features  in  the  rapid-sand  type  of  filter, 
combined  with  extreme  simplicity.  The 
water  discharged  from  the  wells  and  sump 
is  received  at  one  end  of  a  long  raw  water 
flume  of  such  dimensions  that  at  the  full 
capacity  of  the  plant,  1,500,000  gallons  per 
day,  a  period  of  45  minutes  elapses  before 
the  water  reaches  the  far  end,  at  which  end 
it  is  discharged  into  the  filters.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  rapid-sand  filter,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  embodies  the  use  of  a  coagulant, 
such  as  aluminum  sulphate,  being  introduced 
into  the  water  and  forming  a  floe  on  the 
surface   of   the   sand,    allowing   the   sand   to 
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be  worked  at  a  high  rate — 125  million  gallons 
per  acre  sand  surface  per  day,  as  against 
2%  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day  in  the 
slow-sand  type  of  filter  in  which  no  coagu- 
lant is  used.  Over  this  raw  water  flume  is 
run  lengthwise  a  lM,-inch  pipe  having  dis- 
tributing grids  branching  from  it  every  12 
feet,  by  means  of  which  the  coagulant  solu- 
tion may  be  applied  at  any  desired  point  by 
the  opening  of  a  valve,  to  allow  the  proper 
period  for  the  floe  to  partially  form  in  the 
water  and  to  be  deposited  on  the  sand  sur- 
face. The  aluminum  sulphate  of  the  re- 
quired strength  is  mixed  in  tanks  and  flows 
through  graduated  orifices  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the 
flume,  and  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  simple 
differential  equipment,  worked  by  floats  on 
each  side  of  a  submerged  orifice,  through 
which  the  water  from  the  sources  of  supply 
flows.  The  filters  are  three  in  number,  each 
having  an  area  of  183  square  feet  sand  sur- 
face, and  a  capacity  of  over  500,000  gallons 
per  day  per  filter. 

The  collector  system,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  is  collected  uniformly  after  pass- 
ing through  the  sand,  is  very  simple  and 
entirely  effective,  and  is  a  design  especially 
developed  by  Prof.  Charles  Oilman  Hyde, 
and'  consists  of  an  especially  tapered  header 
in  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  from  which,  at 
6-inch  intervals,  2y2-inch  lateral  pipes  run 
crosswise  over  the  bottom  of  the  filter  on 
the  under  side  of  which  5/16-inch  diameter 
holes  are  drilled  on  3-inch  centers.  Over 
these  lateral  pipes  four  graded  layers  of 
gravel  were  placed,  running  from  2-inch  to 
rice  size,  and  above  this  a  26-inch  layer  of 
filter  sand,  over  which  provision  was  made 
for  a  30-inch  head  of  water.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  plant  was,  of  course,  the  sand,  and 
we  were  especially  fortunate  in  locating  a 
sand  of  suitable  size  and  uniformity  within 
60  miles  of  San  Francisco.  This  sand  is 
known  as  Lapis  sand  and  has  an  effective 
size  of  .35  m/m.  and  a  uniformity  coefficient 
of  1.5.  The  filtered  water,  after  passing 
through  the  sand,  discharges  through  an 
eflauent  controller  in  the  shape  of  a  spe- 
cially constructed  float  valve,  into  the  clear 
water  reservoir,  where,  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution, it  is  given  a  chlorine  dose  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  of  chlorine  per  1,000,000 
gallons  of  water  filtered.    The  filters  become 


clogged  up  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  due 
to  the  collection  of  coagulant  and  impurities 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  so  that  the  loss 
of  head  in  the  sand  is  increased  from  1.7 
feet  with  clean  sand,  to  6  or  7  feet,  at  which 
point  the  filters  are  washed. 
The  older  type  of  sand-wash,  namely,  agi- 
tation of  the  sand,  by  means  of  air  or 
mechanical  rakes,  has  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  newer  method  of  employing  a 
high  velocity  rate  of  washwater,  with  no 
additional  method  of  scrubbing  the  sand.  In 
this  method  a  reverse  current  of  filtered 
water  at  a  rate  of  15  gallons  per  square 
foot  sand  surface  per  minute  is  forced  up 
through  the  sand  by  means  of  a  10-inch 
centrifugal  pump.  The  dirty  water  is  col- 
lected over  the  surface  of  the  sand  by  means 
of  V-shaped  wooden  troughs  and  carried 
away  by  a  10-inch  drain  pipe  to  a  slough 
nearby.  It  is  believed  that  a  saving  of  2,700 
gallons  per  wash  has  been  effected  by  using 
this  method. 

The  costs  of  water  for  the  month  of 
August  were  as  follows: 

Cost  per  1.01)0  gallons — pumping  from  deep 
wells: 

Power  846  cents 

Operators  and  superintendence 607      " 

Repairs   to    pumps 047 

Oil,  grease  and  miscellaneous 017 

1.517      " 
Cost  per  1.000  gallons — filtering  and  treating 
water: 

Al.  sulphate  250  cents 

Chlorine    056      " 

Washwater   045      " 

Operators  and  superintendence 623 

.974      " 
Cost  of  pumping  to  main  reservoir: 

Power  3.3       cents 

Operatoi-s  and  superintendence 631 

Oil,  waste  and  miscellaneous 004      " 

3.935      " 
Total  cost  of  water,  per  1,000  gals. .6. 426      " 

The  efficiency  of  the  filters,  as  determined 
by  analyses  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  at 
frequent  intervals,  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  filters  yielding  an  effluent  with  a 
count  of  not  over  12  per  c.c. 

Complete  records  of  the  operation  of  the 
filtration  plant  and  the  various  wells  are 
being  kept,  which  will  be  available  to  those 
interested. 

President  Jessup:  I  presume  you  will 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Eaton  some  questions. 
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Mr.  Robson:  Owing  to  the  amount  of 
noise  we  had  I  did  not  quite  get  everything 
that  Mr.  Eaton  has  said.  The  water  from 
the  wells  goes  first  to  what? 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  water  from  the  five  wells 
all  discharges  into  one  main  pipe  line  and 
then  is  discharged  into  one  end  of  a  draw 
water  flume. 

Mr.  Robson:     A  flume? 

Mr.  Eaton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Robson:      And  on  this  flume  you 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  can  take  the  water  at  any 
particular  point  we  want,  to  give  a  greater 
or  less  period  of  coagulation. 

Mr.  Robson:  What  is  the  size  of  the  flume? 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  is  about  12  feet  6  inches 
wide,  7  feet  high,  and  60  feet  long. 

Mr.   Robson:      It   is  more  of  a  box,   then. 

Jlr.  Eaton:  More  a  reservoir — it  fills  very 
slowly. 

President  Jessup:  Are  there  any  other 
questions? 

Prof.  Hyde:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
are  very  fortunate  today  in  listening  to  such 
an  able  paper,  which  tells  in  so  few  words 
so  much  of  interest  in  connection  with  seek- 
ing for  a  water  supply  and  obtaining  it. 
There  are  some  remarkable  things  about  this 
water  supply.  Mr.  Eaton  has  not  let  it  be 
known,  through  his  department,  how  much 
of  a  hand  he  had  in  really  making  a  success 
of  what  seemed  an  absolute  failure.  In  the 
first  place,  I  don't  know  of  any  time  when 
wells  which  have  sanded  up  so  badly  as  have 
these  wells,  which  were  apparently  absolutely 
doomed  to  failure,  have  been  regenerated  and 
rejuvenated  so  that  they  have  become  very 
efficient  as  a  source  of  supply.  That  was  done 
by  applying  technical  principles  to  a  practi- 
cal problem,  and  what  he  did  was  to  get  out 
that  type  of  sand  or  gravel,  grade  the  ma- 
terial, which,  when  placed  between  the  two 
casings  of  the  well,  would  be  just  fine  enough 
so  that  the  natural  material  of  the  side,  that 
is,  the  natural  sand  through  which  the  well 
passed,  would  not  percolate  through  or  pass 
into  the  gravel,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
gravel  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  allow  the  water  to  pass  and  would  not 
clog  up,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sand  was 
against  the  outside   ring  of  material. 

Mr.  Robson:  There  is  one  practical  point 
I  do  not  understand,  and  that  is,  as  I  under- 
stand   it,    one   of    the    wells    that    had    been 


abandoned  they  went  back  to  and  put  an- 
other casing  on  the  outside  of  it. 

Professor  Hyde:     On  the  inside. 

Mr.  Robson:  I  could  not  see  how  he  could 
put  it  on  the  inside. 

Prof.  Hyde:  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
Mr.  Eaton  will  tell  us  in  a  little  more  detail 
how  he  got  that  gravel  out  from  between 
the  two  casings  where  he  had  the  two-inch 
ring.  Perhaps  It  would  be  well  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That  was  the  reason  for  put- 
ting the  third  ring  in,  from  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  draw  the  casing  or  get  the 
gravel  out.  We  put  as  much  as  a  20-ton  pull  on 
■  it,  and  even  with  that  we  could  not  pull  it 
out — we  just  wrecked  the  cases.  So,  instead 
of  drilling  another  well,  we  put  another 
casing  inside  the  other  two  casings  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  It  gave  us  a  great  deal  less 
head.  If  it  had  been  a  permanent  deposit, 
we  would  have  abandoned  it,  and  drilled  an- 
other well,  because  the  new  well  is  abso- 
lutely perfect  for  our  purposes. 

Mr.  Robson:     What  kind  of  casing  was  it? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Ordinary  slip-joint  casing, 
riveted — the  outer  casing  riveted  and  the  in- 
side slip  joint. 

Mr.  Robson:  Regular  commercial  per- 
forated? 

Mr.  Eaton:  About  one-thirty-second  wide 
and  about  two  inches  long,  and  allows  a 
velocity  of  a  foot  and  a  half  a  second  as  a 
maximum  rate. 

Mr.  Eric  Wold:  Has  there  been  any  de- 
preciation in  the  amount  of  flow  of  those 
wells,  through  use? 

Mr.  Eaton:  No,  there  has  been  no  depre- 
ciation, no  lowering  of  the  water  level  with 
the  exception  of  about  two  feet,  since  we 
started.  We  did  think  it  might  be  it  would 
be  clogged  up,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
left  a  three-inch  space,  so  we  could  wash  it 
— I  think  probably  the  reason  we  haven't 
had  any  trouble  is  because  there  is  no  clay 
in  the  sand — nothing  at  all. 

Prof.  Hyde:  There  is  one  other  very  in- 
teresting feature  about  this  plant,  which  is 
also  due  to  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Eaton,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
water  as  it  passes  through  a  coagulating 
basin  or  chamber,  which  antecedes  the  fil- 
ters. It  was  arranged  to  have  forty-five  min- 
utes of  displacement  in  that  chamber,  it  the 
plant    was    working    at    its    rated    capacity. 
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But  the  plant  varies  anywhere,  or  did  in  the 
beginning,  from  600,000  gallons  to  1,500,000 
gallons. 

Mr.   Eaton:      Yes,   to   1,600,000   gallons. 

Prof.  Hyde:  And  you  see  in  some  cases, 
in  case  of  the  maximum  quantity  for  which 
the  plant  was  designed,  you  would  get  this 
jHiiod  of  forty-five  minutes,  but  in  case  600,- 
i"ii)  gallons  were  the  capacity  reached,  you 
would  get  as  16  is  to  6 — in  other  words,  you 
would  get  2.7  times  45  minutes  storage,  and 
there  would  be  an  economic  loss  of  the 
coagulant.  So  the  very  clever  scheme  was 
devised  of  putting  in  these  coagulant  ribs, 
so  that  when  the  plant  is  working  at  a  lower 
capacity,  you  always  get  the  proper  time  for 
coagulation  without  losing  any  coagulant. 
It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
with  a  basin  of  that  sort,  which  is  designed 
properly,  namely,  the  length  being  several 
times  the  breadth,  and  with  reasonable 
depth,  has  been  applied  the  principle,  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  called  attention  to, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  speaking  to  that 
point  now. 

President  Jessup:  Any  further  questions 
to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Wold:  I  would  like  to  know  if  these 
wells  were  driven  entirely  in  sand,  or 
pervious  soil? 

Mr.  Eaton:  No,  it  was  driven  down  to  a 
clay  stratum  of  about  five  feet,  located  about 
80  feet  below  the  surface — nothing  but  sand 
all  the  way  down,  no  gravel  whatever.  That 
is  why  we  were  able  to  do  it  so  cheaply 
with  the  hydraulic  ejector. 

Prof.  Hyde:  Do  you  call  them  what  they 
call  blown  sands? 

Mr.  Eaton:     Yes,  blown  in  from  the  ocean. 

President  Jessup:  We  are  very  fortunate 
this  afternoon  in  having  with  us  Mr.  George 
Marshall,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Good  Roads  Exhibit  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Marshall  is  traveling  all  the  time 
in  connection  with  good  roads  work  through- 
out the  country,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  process,  I  presume,  that  is  being 
used  in  every  quarter  along  this  line.  He 
will  show  us  some  moving  pictures  and 
slides  of  the  work  of  the  commission.  I 
present  to  you  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentle- 
men: I  consider  it  rather  more  of  an  honor 
than  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today. 
While  I  do  not  believe  in  apologies,  I  must 


make  a  confession  to  you,  and  state  that  my 
work  as  a  field  man  of  the  office  of  Public 
Roads  has  had  very  much  more  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  good  roads,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  three  years,  than  with  the 
construction  of  highways,  and  of  course  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  city 
streets.  With  that  explanation,  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand  that  we  are  busy  men, 
as  busy  as  any  of  you  in  your  offices,  and  I 
have  had  little  time  or  opportunity  for  the 
amount  of  study  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  that  an  engineer  could  keep  pace  with 
the  new  methods  and  changes  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  surfaces  of  city  streets. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  two 
moving  picture  films  prepared  by  the  office  of 
public  roads,  one  of  concrete  road  construc- 
tion, a  post  road  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  other  a  bitumenized  macadam  road,  also 
a  post  road,  constructed  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  these  reels 
I  want  to  consider  with  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  construction  of  brick  pavement  as 
it  appears  that  those  two  types,  concrete 
and  brick,  have  not  yet  found  much  favor, 
or  at  least  have  not  been  very  largely  intro- 
duced, as  a  part  of  the  street  program  of 
California. 

Now,  if  we  may  have  the  lights  out,  we 
will  be  shown  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
road,  one  of  the  roads  constructed  from  an 
appropriation  made  by  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment in  1912,  the  expense  shared  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  this  appro- 
priation, and  the  counties  through  which  the 
road  passed,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Doubt- 
less you  are  all  informed  on  the  fact  that 
concrete  is  finding  a  good  deal  of  favor, 
particularly  in  the  northern  central  States, 
where  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  some 
hard  bond  pavement,  like  concrete,  is  the 
one  permanent  material  that  can  be  used 
where  adverse  conditions  present  a  very 
grave  problem. 

(Moving  picture  films  were  shown  at  this 
point.) 

There  is  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  office 
of  Public  Roads  which  has  a  very  complete 
description,  with  specifications,  of  concrete 
pavement  construction.  It  is  Bulletin  No. 
249,  Portland-Cement  Concrete  Construction, 
giving  the  details  of  cost  and  every  detail 
with  reference  to  it. 
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Question:     Are  they  to  be  had  here? 

Mr.  Marshall;  No,  they  are  distributed 
from  Washington  entirely.  The  bulletins 
are  such  that  they  would  surely  be  wasted 
if  kept  for  distribution  at  the  various  cities. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Documents  at  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads.  This  concrete  pavement 
bulletin  is -a  new  one,  and  therefore  can  be 
had  at  the  office,  as  the  supply  is  not  yet 
exhausted. 

I  would  like  to  remark,  while  we  are  pre- 
paring the  bitumenous  macadam  pavement 
film,  that  I  do  not  see,  in  my  very  limited 
experience  in  California,  why  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  have  a  city  plan  in  regard  to  street 
construction  in  small  cities  and  large  cities 
alike.  It  has  only  been  within  a  very  few 
years  that  the  larger  cities  have  considered 
this  matter  of  a  city  plan  for  any  phase  of 
their  development.  That  applies  alike  to 
streets  as  to  the  matter  of  power,  supply  of 
water,  sewers,  and  so  on.  What  I  mean  is 
this:  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  reasoning, 
the  same  principles  which  we  apply  to  the 
determining  of  a  surface  which  a  road  should 
have  in  the  country,  ought  to  apply  to  a  city, 
and  that  is,  the  demands  of  traffic.  Some 
cities  are  already  preparing  a  traffic  census 
in  the  city,  just  as  we  prepare  a  traffic 
census  in  the  country  when  any  operation  in 
regard  to  highway  improvement  is  being  con- 
sidered. And  the  result  of  such  a  census, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  property  de- 
veloped in  a  factory  district,  for  instance, 
should  determine  a  certain  class  or  type  of 
pavement,  for  a  certain  area  or  areas.  In 
other  words,  the  investment  in  city  streets 
is  one  of  the  greatest  that  is  made,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  cannot  be  determined  in 
this  way,  so  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
and  the  necessity  for  replacement  of  worn 
out  pavement  practically  done  away  with. 
I  am  speaking  without  much  knowledge  of 
California,  as  it  has  never  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  this  section  of  the  country  before. 
But  the  point  is,  to  lay  something  equal  to 
a  brick,  wood  block,  concrete,  granite  block 
- — whatever  is  nearest  available  and  cheapest 
that  will  withstand  the  demands  of  traffic 
that  must  pass  over  it.  Then  reaching  out 
into  the  area  that  crowds  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  heaviest  truck  traffic,  and  so 
on,    to   a   combined    truck   traffic    and    light 


vehicle  traffic,  with  the  bitumenized  mac- 
adam construction,  which  includes,  of  course, 
the  patented  materials,  and  then  into  the 
residence  districts,  with  oil  and  gravel,  oil 
macadam,  and  oil  gravel,  and  in  some  cases, 
probably  in  the  smaller  cities,  of  plain  gravel 
roads,  if  gravel  is  available,  because  I  am 
an  advocate  of  the  gravel  type  of  construc- 
tion wherever  the  material  is  of  the  right 
quality.  I  believe  that  we  can  easily  give 
a  part  of  our  attention  in  city  planning  to 
this  matter  of  a  pavement  which  is  planned 
to  meet  the  traffic  demands. 

Now,  we  will  have  the  bitumenized  pave- 
ment film.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  the  concrete  or  brick 
pavement  while   we   are   waiting. 

President  Jessup:  Do  I  uiiderstand  you 
to  say  that  concrete  is  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tions of  1,  1-2,  and  3? 

Mr.  Marshall:     Yes. 

Mr.  Robson:  What  tests  does  the  depart- 
ment have  for  rock?  I  presume  it  is  the 
Deval  test? 

Mr.  Marshall:  Yes,  that  is  the  test  for 
concrete  roads  or  for  brick. 

Mr.    Robson:      We    in    cities   find   a   great 
.deal  of  trouble,  particularly  with  the  prop- 
erty owner,  who  is  watching  you  when  you 
go  out  and  pick  out  50  feet  out  of  the  rock  I 
that    is    delivered    on    the    road,    and   appar- 1 
ently  you  are  picking  out  the  best,  and  then  ' 
they  are  selected  of  a  certain  size,  and  you 
put    in    this    rock    under    the    test,    and    it 
doesn't   seem   to   have   any   real   relation   to 
the  action  on  the  rock  after  it  is  put  into 
the   earth.     In   other   words,   what  was   the 
feature  of  that  test  that  recommended  it  to 
the   Department? 

Mr.  Marshall:  This  test  is  recommended 
by  the  Department  as  the  simplest  test  that 
can  be  made  on  the  work.  But  in  these 
times,  almost  without  exception,  any  large 
amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  includes 
the  testing  of  materials  at  a  laboratory, 
either  a  private  laboratory,  of  which  there 
are  a  few,  or  a  university  or  college  labor- 
atory, of  which  there  are  a  great  many.  So 
far  our  experience  has  been  that  it  is  very 
easy,  almost  without  exception,  to  have  those 
tests  made  at  a  laboratory  which  will  include 
all  the  tests  for  hardness,  toughness,  and  ce- 
menting value  of  the  rock.  For  that  reason 
I  would  recommend  that  the  material  be 
tested  in  some  such  way  as  to  satisfy  both 
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till-  official  and  the  property  owner  as  to  its 

litness. 

Mr.  Robson:  How  do  they  gauge  that  gal- 
lon per  square  yard  applied  transversely,  and 
half  a  gallon  applied  longitudinally?  It  is 
all  from  the  same  can  and  apparently  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  How  do  you  gauge  that? 
In  other  words,  when  we  are  oiling  the 
street,  we  measure  the  tank  vehicle  that  is 
hauling  it,  and  it  is  given  a  certain  number 
of  square  feet.    How  do  you  gauge  that? 

Mr.  Marshall:  It  is  gauged  the  same  way. 
The  speed  is  apparently  the  same,  but  of  nec- 
essity it  could  not  have  been,  because  I  know 
of  no  other  way  of  gauging  it  except  by 
measuring  the  yardage  and  amount,  and  the 
number  of  cans  that  will  equal  the  amount 
of  half  a  gallon,  or  a  gallon  or  a 
gallon  and  a  half  to  the  square  yard. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call  j'our 
attention  to  the  construction  of  a  road 
in  Texas,  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
who,  for  a  great  many  years,  had  charge  of 
street  work  in  St.  Louis.  He  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  his  disposal  for  experi- 
ments, and  he  drew  his  own  specifications 
for  this  work,  and  laid  the  bottom  or  founda- 
tion course  of  macadam,  as  is  ordinarily 
done,  and  filled  it  with — well,  it  was  a  true 
proportion — I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  a  description  of  the  material.  But  I 
think  the  specification  was  unique,  in  that 
he  filled  this  first  course  of  stone,  after  a 
thorough  rolling,  however,  instead  of  a  light 
rolling,  a  second  course  of  stone  in  bitumen- 
ous  construction.  He  gave  the  first  course 
a  thorough  rolling,  and  filled  it  with  about 
two  gallons  of  tar  at  300  degrees  temperature 
on  the  road,  and  then  placed  a  very  light 
coat  of  screenings  over  this,  enough  to  fill 
the  voids,  and  rolled  it,  and  left  it  for  traffic 
for  a  period  of  a  few  days  only,  and  then  ap- 
plied his  No.  2  stone  and  filled  it  with  an 
asphaltic  oil,  one  of  those  known  as  85  per 
cent  asphalt,  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
a  gallon  to  the  square  yard,  claiming  that 
this  second  course,  being  very  thin,  only 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  traffic  would 
eventually  wear  off  the  second  course  of 
stone,  and  that  the  original  foundation  course 
would  take  the  travel  for  a  great  many 
years,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  oil  treat- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  repairs,  and  that  by 
this  means  he  would  get  20  or  25  or  perhaps 
30    years   of   wear   out   of   a   road,    whereas 


bitumenized  roads  would  scarcely  be  hoped 
to  stand  that  long,  as  the  life  of  a  bitumenous 
road,  I  suppose,  ranges  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years,  if  properly  built.  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  up  for  a  few  minutes  the  construction 
of  brick  pavements,  if  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  that  subject. 

Question.     You  have  no  clay  there? 

Mr.  Marshall:  I  understand  from  a  man 
in  the  city  here  day  before  yesterday  that 
San  Francisco  is  now  getting  estimates  on 
brick  from  a  number  of  points  in  the  State. 
I  don't  know  a  thing  about  the  price  of  brick 
in  any  part  of  California,  or  the  availability 
of  proper  pavement  brick. 

Mr.  Robson:  I  may  say  that  we  have 
asked  for  prices  on  brick  pavement,  and  it  is 
too  expensive  to  use.  We  can  use  it  some- 
times for  gutters,  and  you  can  get  it  at 
Livermore,  or  wherever  the  factory  may  be 
there — a  fair  class  of  brick.  But  there  has 
been  a  sample  road  built  in  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  not  assumed  to  be  heavy  enough 
for  a  heavy  traffic  street,  although  it  stands 
up  well  enough  for  gutters.  The  bid  we 
got  on  a  brick  gutter,  with  a  four  or  five-inch 
concrete  base,  was  40  to  45  cents  per  square 
foot  and  that  is  more  than  any  pavement  is 
costing  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marshall:  If  the  brick  should  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  specification  as  to  being 
imported,  of  course  the  price  would  run  up. 
The  average  price  for  paving  obtained  by  the 
office  runs,  for  the  labor,  $1.90;  for  the  ce- 
ment in  the  foundation,  21  cents;  for  the 
sand,  13  cents;  for  the  brick,  4  cents,  or 
about  4%  cents;  and  for  the  aggregate  about 
15  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Robson:  What  do  you  pay  for  paving 
brick   a  thousand — about   $14,   I   think? 

Mr.  Marshall:     $14  and  $16. 

Mr.  Robson:  I  don't  think  you  can  get  a 
quotation  here  for  less  than  $30.  In  San 
Francisco,  I  think  it  is  $32. 

A  Delegate:  In  southern  California  it  is 
$60. 

Mr.  Marshall:  There  is  a  big  field  for 
such  a  thing.  With  all  the  other  prospecting 
in  California,  there  is  a  big  field  for  a  clay 
of  the  right  quality  to  make  paving  brick. 

President  Jessup:  There  has  been  lots  of 
it  done. 

Mr.  Wold:  We  get  asphalt  at  about  $5  a 
ton,  whereas  you  pay  $20  to  $24,  and  we  get 
our   cement   at   about    the    same    price,    and 
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really  there  is  only  about  one  class  of  pave- 
ment for  us. 

Mr.  Robson:  The  cement  costs  us  $2  and 
$2.25  against  a  dollar  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Marshall:  Yes.  Illinois  buys  it  for 
about  98  cents.     What  have  you  done  about 

it? 

Prof.  Hyde:  Have  you  those  films  show- 
ing the  tests  for  dust  on  roads? 

Mr.  Marshall:     No. 

Prof.  Hyde:  I  thought  that  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  series  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Marshall:  We  haven't  that  film  here. 
That  is  made  by  the  mechanical  engineering 
Department. 

Prof.  Hyde:  We  saw  that  at  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  about  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  The  film  showed  the 
amount  of  dust  made  by  the  different  type 
of  road  surface,  with,  as  a  matter  of  course 
different  speeds  indicated — everything  from 
5  miles  up  to  45.  And  it  was  remarkable  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  Marshall:  Has  anything  been  done 
with   wooden   blocks   in   California? 

President  Jessup:  It  is  prohibitive  on 
account  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Marshall:     Is  the  price  prohibitive? 

President  Jessup:     Apparently  so. 

Mr.  Marshall:  Aren't  creosoted  wood 
blocks  made  in  California?  Isn't  there  any 
wood    for   the   purpose? 

President  Jessup:     Not  so  far. 

Mr.  Robson:  The  only  creosoted  wood  is 
for  piles. 

Prof.  Hyde:  Some  of  the  piers  at  our 
Ferry  here  are  made  of  wooden  blocks,  36 
and  38,  I  think — and  also  a  strip  of  wood 
block  pavement  in  front  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing, where  we  have  about  the  heaviest  traf- 
fic in  the  city,  and  that  has  stood  up  remark- 
ably well,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  it.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  we  ought  not  to  use  a  good  block 
pavement  here.  We  have  the  Douglas  fir, 
so  called,  which  takes  the  creosoting  treat- 
ment, as  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Mr.  Marshall:  Isn't  there  any  mesquite 
in  California?    That  can  be  used. 

President  Jessup:  No.  East  Twelfth 
Street  in  Oakland  was  paved  with  wooden 
blocks  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  finally 
covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  asphalt  and 
sand,  a  skin  coat,  very  successfully.     But  it 


cost,  I  think,  about  30  or  35  cents  a  square 
foot,  which,  as  compared  with  sheet  asphalt 
and  concrete  pavements,  is  rather  high. 

Mr.  Marshall:  It  seems  to  me  that  30 
cents  a  square  foot  ought  not  to  be  prohibi- 
tive for  just  the  street  that  carries  the  very 
heaviest  traffic  in  a  city. 

A  Delegate:  In  some  of  the  eastern  cities 
they  use  wooden  blocks  commonly  in  the 
residence  part  of  the  cities — for  instance,  in 
Minneapolis  all  the  thoroughfares  have  wood 
blocks. 

President  Jessup:  Any  other  questions, 
gentlemen,  or  any  other  information  de- 
sired? 

Mr.  Wold:  I  want  to  check  up  that  cost 
of  hauling.  Was  that  18  cents  per  ton  mile, 
or  yard  mile? 

Mr.  Marshall:      "i'ard  mile. 

Mr.  Wold:  Eighteen  cents  per  ton  per 
yard   mile? 

Mr.  Marshall:  No,  18  cents  to  haul  a 
cubic  yard  one  mile. 

A  Delegate:  What  kind  of  asphalt  are  you 
using? 

Mr.  Marshall:  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
the  information  about  that  post  road,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  that  it  is  available. 

President  Jessup:  We  are  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Eaton  for  the  in- 
structive addresses  this  afternoon.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  we  will  now  consider  our- 
selves adjourned. 


APPELLATE    COURT    DECIDES    REFER- 
ENDUM CASE. 

Several  months  ago  the  Appellate  Court 
in  the  case  of  Chase  vs.  Kalber  decided  that 
all  proceedings  providing  for  street  work  or 
establishing  grades  were  legislative  in  char- 
acter and  as  such  were  subject  to  the  refer- 
endum provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The 
decision  spread  consternation  among  city 
officials  in  many  cities  and  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  rehearing  of  the 
question.  A  rehearing  was  granted  and  the 
question  was  exhaustively  argued  and  after 
mature  deliberation  the  court  concluded  that 
its  first  decision  was  erroneous  and  reversed 
it,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  State. 
The  court  now  holds  as  follows: 
The  provision  of  Section  1  of  Article  VI  of 
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the  Constitution  whereby  the  people  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  and  right  to  pro- 
pose laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  adopt  or  reject  the  same  at  the 
polls  independent  of  the  Legislature,  has  ex- 
clusive reference  to  those  matters  of  legis- 
lative cognizance  which  in  their  nature  are 
stiietly  legislative,  as  distinguished  from 
ministerial  or  administrative. 

Street  improvement  proceedings  are  acts 
legislative  in  their  character,  as  distin- 
guished from  ministerial  or  administrative 
acts;  and  since  all  of  such  acts  are  authorized 
by  the  general  street  law  to  be  evidenced  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  required,  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinance,  and  they  are  none  the  less  acts 
of  a  legislative  character  because  expressed 
or  evidenced  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Proceedings  for  street  improvements,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  character  of  the 
proceedings,  are  not  subject  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, for  the  reason  that  such  provisions  and 
the  system  established  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  improvement  of  public  streets  cannot 
co-exist  if  such  provisions  are  applicable  to 
such  system. 

In  examining  and  ascertaining  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  powers  of  initiative  and 
referendum,  it  is  proper  and  important  to 
consider  what  the  consequences  of  applying 
it  to  a  particular  act  of  legislation  would  be, 
and  if  upon  such  consideration  it  be  found 
that  by  so  applying  it  the  inevitable  effect 
would  be  greatly  to  impair  or  wholly  de- 
stroy the  efficacy  o£  some  other  governmental 
power,  the  practical  application  of  which  is 
essential,  and,  perhaps,  indispensable,  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  then  in  such  case  the  courts 
may  and  should  assume  that  the  people  in- 
tended no  such  result  to  flow  from  the  appli- 
cation of  those  powers  and  that  they  do  not 
so  apply. 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

ALSO  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS  ISSUED 
UNDER  THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

"Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915" 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  will  be  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg-on,  Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana,  upon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building',  San  Prancisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  usin^.  City  attorneys  are 
urged  to   make   free   use   of  this   service. 

Department  of  Public   Health  and   Sanitation,  providing  for.     (Amending).    Sacramento, 
114-d. 

Department   of   Public    Health   and    Sanitation,   fixing   powers   and   duties.      Sacramento, 
114-e. 

Licenses  for   regulation   and    revenue,  providing  for.     (Amending.)      Burllngame,   114-f. 

Trees  and   shrubbery,  trimming  and  removal  of,  relating  to.     (Amending.)       Pasadena, 
114-g. 

Fire  district,  establishing  and  creating.      (Amending.)      Burlingame,   114-h. 

License   tax   for   revenue    and    regulation,    providing   for   imposition    and    collection    of. 
San   Anselmo,   115-a. 

Nuisances,  relating  to.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  115-b. 

Motor  buses,  relating  to  operation   of.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,   115-c. 

Street,  ordering  the  opening  and  extending  of.     Pasadena,  115-d. 

Health  officer,  creating  the  office  of  assistant  to,  prescribing  duties,  etc.     Sacramento, 
llS-e. 

Advertising   matter,  relating  to  the  distribution   of.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,   115-f. 

Tuberculosis,    relating   to   the    prevention   of.      (Amending.)      Pasadena,   115-g. 

Morgues  and   undertaking   establishments,   regulating  the  location  and  maintenance  of. 
Pasadena,  llo-h. 

Liauors  or  wines,   regulating  the  selling  or  otherwise   disposing   of.     County   of  Santa 
Cruz,   llfi-a. 

Street,  changing  the  name  of.     Tropico,  116-b. 

License  tax  for  revenue  and  regulation,  fixing  upon  those  engaged  in  business.     Santa 
Paula,  llfi-c. 

Traffic  on  streets,  relating  to.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  117-a. 

Electricity,  regulating  the  furnishing  and  sale  of.     Tehachapi,   llT-b. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  regulating  the  planting,  removal  and  care  of.     Riverside,  117-c. 

Vehicles,   regulating   the   speed,   use,   equipment,   conduct  and   operation   of.     Ashland, 
117-d. 

Elevators,   automatic,  regulating.     (Amending.)     Portland,   117-e. 

Building  construction,  relating  to.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  118-a. 

Licenses,  relating  to.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  118-b. 

Businesses,  trades,  and  professions,  regulating  and  licensing.     (Amending.)     Sacramento, 
118-c. 

Plumber,   master,   defining  business   of.      Pasadena,   llS-d. 

Traffic,  relating  to.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  llS-e. 

Advertising    matter,  relating   to   license  for  the   posting   and   distribution   of.      (Amend- 
ing.)     Pasadena,   llS-f. 

Gas  services,  gate  valves  on,  relating  to.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  118-g. 

Billboards  and  structures  for  advertising   purposes,  regulating  the  structure  and   main- 
tenance  of.     Pasadena,   119-a. 

Electroliers,  providing  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of.     Sacramento,  119-b. 

Wharf   privileges,   granting.     (Amending.)      Sacramento,   119-c. 

Franchise,  granting  for  laying  water  pipes  and  conduits.     Butte  County,  119-d. 

Police  force,  increasing  and  providing  for  their  appointment  and  compensation.     Sacra- 
mento, 119-e. 

Cemetery,  prohibiting  the  burial  of  certain  classes  of  persons  therein,  and  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  lots  in.     Sacramento,  119-f. 

Sidewalks,   regulating  the  use  of.     (Amending.)      Sacramento,   119-g. 

Fire  department,  increasing  members  of.     Sacramento,  119-h. 

Electroliers,  providing  for  erection  and  maintenance  of.     Sacramento,  120-a. 

Saloons,  relating  to  the  number  of.     San  Juan,  120-b. 
Dairies,  regulating.     (Amending.)     Pasadena,  120-c. 

Guy  wires,  relating  to  the  covering  of.     Pasadena,  120-d. 

Vehicles,  licensing.     (Amending.)      Pasadena,   120-e. 
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Water,  prohibiting  the  interference  with  the  use  ot  by   the  Are   department  (luring  a 

flre.     Newman,    120-f. 
Bicycle  racks,  regulating  the  placing  of  upon  the  sidewalks.     (Amending.)     San  Diego, 

120-g. 
Licensing   certain   classes  of   business  for  regvilation   and   revenue.      (Amending.)      Red 

Bluff,  12  la. 
Travel  and  traffic  upon  streets,  regulating.     (Amending.)     San  Diego,  121-b. 
Deer  and  antelope,  protecting.     Contra  Costa  County,  121-c. 
"Jitney  bus,"  regulating  and  licensing.     San  Anselmo,  121-d. 
Street  work,  approving  and  accepting.     Sacramento,  121-t. 

Motorcycles,   regulating  the   operation   of  upon   the   streets.     Sacramento,   121-g. 
Fiscal   year,  establishing,  and  providing  for  an  annual  budget.     San  Bruno,   122-a. 
Rubbish  or  garbage,  prohibiting  the  dumping  of.     San  Bruno,  122-b. 
Traveling   amusements,   imposing   a   license   fee   upon.     San   Bruno,   122-c. 
Street,   regulating  the   use   of.     Compton,   122-d. 
False    personations   of   soldiers,   sailors,   and    marines,    and   the    use    of   their    uniforms, 

for   unlawful    purposes,   prohibiting.      San   Diego,    122-e. 
Travel    and   traffic    upon    the   street,   regulating.      (Amending.)      San   Diego,   122-f. 
Garbage,  rubbish,  etc.,  regulating  the  collection,  removal  and  disposal  of.     Huntington 

Park,  123-a. 
Prisoners,  providing  that  they   shall   labor  on   the  streets.     Whittier,   123-b. 
Businesses   and    occupations,    licensing   and   regulating.      Tropico,   123-c. 
Dogs,  regulating  the  keeping  of.     (Repealing  certain  section  of.)     Berkeley,  123-d. 
Bonds,   providing   for   the   issuance   of,   and   creating   a    municipal   street   improvement 

bond  fund.     Hemet,  124-a. 
Streets,    abandoning.     Venice,    124-b. 
Water  supply,  declaring  that  there   is   an   excess,   and   authorizing   distribution   outside 

the   city.     Burlingame,   124-c. 
Streets,   regulating   traffic   and   sales   in.     Stockton,   124-d. 
Streets,  limiting  the  loads  to  be  hauled  upon.     Upland,  124-e. 
Assessment,    confirming.      Pasadena,    12Fi-c. 

Water   Works   Department,  specifying  the   officers   of.     Sacramento,   125-d. 
Harbor   Department,   creating.     (Amending.)      Sacramento,   126-a. 
Fire    limits,   establishing.     Glendora,   126-b. 

Collector,  establishing  the   office   of.      (Amending.)      Sacramento,   126-c. 
Dairies,  regulating.     (Amending.)      Pasadena,  126-d. 
Motor  buses,  regulating  the  operation  of.     Hermosa  Beach,  126-e. 

Taxes,  providing  a  system  for  the  assessment,  levy  and  collection  of.     Berkeley,  126-f. 
Fires,    open    and    unenclosed,   the    burning    of    rubbish,    hot   ashes,    relating    to.      127-a; 

Amendment  131-b. 
Nuisance,   defining  and   providing  for  the   abatement  of.     Reedley,   127-b. 
Prisoners,  providing  a  place  for  the  imprisonment  of,  and  that  they  shall  work  on  the 

streets.     San   Mateo,   127-c. 
Plumbing   and   drainage   of   buildings,  regulating.      (Amending.)      San  Rafael,   127-d. 
Vehicles  for   hire,   regulating.      Santa   Ana,   127-e. 
Feeding    of    meat   to    hogs,    chickens,    and    animals    of    any    kind,    regulating.      Orange 

County,    127-f. 
Building    ordinance.      South    Pasadena,    128-a. 

Fowls   and    rabbits,   relating   to.      (Amending.)      South    Pasadena,   12S-b. 
Weeds,  rubbish,  or  other  materials  which  may  endanger  or  injure  neighboring  property 

or  the   health   of   residents  in  the   vicinity,   providing  for  removal   of.     South   Pasa- 
dena,   128-c. 
Vehicles  near  fire  hydrants  or  driving  over  fire  hose,  prohibiting.     (Amending.)     South 

Pasadena,  128-d. 
Licensing    certain    businesses.     Dinuba,   128-e. 

Garbage,   regulating   accumulation,   collection,   and   removal   of.     South   Pasadena,   129-a. 
Building  Inspector,  creating  the  office  of  and  fixing  his  duties.     South  Pasadena,  129-b. 
Bonfires,  regulating.     South  Pasadena,  129-c. 
District,  creating.     (Amending.)     South  Pasadena,   129-d. 
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Library   and    reading    room,    establishing   and    providing   for   its    maintenance.      Sonora, 

129-e. 
Police    regulations,   relating   to,   and   declaring  certain   acts   and   things   misdemeanors. 

Orange,  129-f. 
Minors,  prohibiting  from  being  on  the  public  streets  at  night.     Albany,  130-a. 
Wards,   dividing  into  and   designating.     Santa  Ana,   130-b. 
Vehicles,   regulating.      (Amending.)      Redlands,   130-d. 
Motor  bus,  regulating  the  operation  of.     (Amending.)     Redlands,  130-f. 
Rubbish,  etc.,  awnings,  vehicles,  declaring  certain  acts  relating  to,  to  be  misdemeanors. 

Reedley,   loO-e. 
Garbage,   rubbish   and   waste,   relating  to.      (Amending.)      Corona,   131-a. 
Railroad  trains,  prohibiting  runners  and  solicitors  from  soliciting  patronage  on.     Orange 

County,  131-c. 
Taxes,   providing  a  system  for  the   assessment,   levy   and   collection   of.      (Amending.) 

San  Bruno,  131-f. 
Building    inspection,   creating  the   department   of,   and   assigning   it   to   the   Department 

of   Public   Works.     Amending.     Sacramento,   132-a. 
Vehicles   for   hire,   regulating   the   operation   of.      (Amending.)      Venice,   132-b. 
Liquors,  imposing  a  license  upon  and  regulating  the  sale  of.     Salinas,  132-c. 
Houses,   regulating  the  moving  of  upon  the  streets.     (Amending.)      Coronado,   132-d. 
Streets,  establishing  the  areas  of,  for  roadways,  gutters,  curbs,  parking,  and  sidewalks. 

.Mountain   View,  132-e. 
Telephone    and    telegraph,    granting    the    right    to    do    business    to    the    highest   bidder. 

Fresno,  133-a. 
Traffic,  regulating,  and   relating  to  the  obstruction  of  streets.     Redondo   Beach,  133-b. 
Storm  water  conduit  for  drainage   purposes,  ordering  the   construction   of.     Pasadena, 

133-e. 
Animals  running  at  large,  relating  to.     (Amending.)      ilarysville,  133-c. 
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134-a. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 

Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTL.\ND.  SE.\TTLE. 
SPOK.\.\E.  S.\N  DIEGO 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE   AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  41 1  i  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Golden  State  Limited 

Via  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station 

6:00  P.  M.  Daily 

Southern    Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1  SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

I  Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 

I  Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems  • 

T         Telephone  Kearny  4646                                                                            Nevada  Bank  Building,  SAN   FRANCISCO         t 
i.............................................................................................................................. ....„......._! 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GENERAL     COINTRACTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA   CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

Established 
Mat   11th,    1891 

General  Offices:     11th  Floor,  WHITTELL   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.   W.   McDonald,  President  James  H.   Hishop,   Vice-President 


DURABILITY 

CAST 
IRON 


ECONOMY 


PIPE 


WATER 
GAS 


Fire  Protection 
Sewer* 


Irrigation 
Culverts 


QUALITY 

3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 
Standard  and 
High  Pressure 

POWER 
PLANTS 


Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Air.    CITV    E.N'ailNEER 

YOUR  street  drainage  problem  can  be  solved  just  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  this  City  Engineer 
has  solved  his.     Let  us  convince  you  by  sending  you  a  trial  order  of 

ARMCO  IRON  PART  CIRCLE  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 


California  Corrugatt^d  Culvert  Co. 

411  LEROY  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  400  PARKER  ST.,  WEST  BERKELEY 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


WATER  METER  EXHIBIT 

PALACE    OF    MACHINERY 

San  Francisco  Office 

141    New  Montgomery  St. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  E.  Dennisox,  Presiden 


H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 


Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works 


Incorporated  No 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  Pressed  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Chimney  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  Fire 
Brick,  Conduit  Tile,  Mantel  Tile,  Acid  Wares  and  Kindred  Clay  Products 


Factory:  South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 
Yard:  18th  and   Division  Streets,  San   Francisco 


729  MILLS  BUILDING 


Main  Office 
lephone  dougl^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


Robert  W.  Hunt  John  J.  Cone  Jas.    C.   Hallsted  D.  W.  McNaugher 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 


Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

New  York         London  Chicago         Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Montreal 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles 

251    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 


CO  City  Seattle 

Dallas 


Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel.  Iron,  Cement,  Stone,  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA,PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS, FIRE  TILE,    ^^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,   ^'  ^ 
ETC.      ^    ^ 
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Publication   Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Franci 


Two   Dollars   a    Year 

Single   Copy    25  Centi 


NEW  FORMS 

To  comply  with  1915  Amend 
ments  to  1911  Act 


An  Entire    Change  of  Forms    and   Records 
under  this  Act 


If  you  are  operating  under  the  191 1  Act 
and  Amendments,  you  will  need  the 
new  forms  as  there  have  been  many 
important  changes, 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  THE  CORRECT 
BLANKS 

You  will  need  new  sheets  for  your  Street 
Superintendent's  record,  as  all  forms 
have  been  changed. 

Our  Publication  the  "Improvement  Act 
of  1911 "  is  being  revised  by  W.  J.  Locke 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  shortly. 
This  booklet  will  contain  very  valuable 
information  and  you  will  find  it  indis- 
pensable. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MUNICIPAL  SUPPLIES 
251-259  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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t  BITULITHIC 


Keynotes 
COMFORT  SAPETV  ncoHOwnr 

BITUIiITHIC  affords  comfort  to  automoljile  owners. 
BITUI>ITHIC  prevents  skidding-,  thus  giving  safety  to  automobiles. 

BITUIiITHIC  is  best  and  is   economy  for  you   to   lay   as   it   will   outwear  all   inferior 
bituminous  pavements  which  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  BITUIiITHIC. 


Bitulithic  Paveii 


It.     Ciilii 


BOSTON.    MASS. 
Road   (at  Hewins  Street). 


Laid  over  old  Macadam,  1915 


Stop  and  Think — 

Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  density  and  inherent  stability  of  the  BITULITHIC 

m.ade  of  varying  sizes  of  stone  combined  with  bituminous  cement,  is  the  pavement  you 

should  have,  and  the  one  the  city  will  save  money  on  in  the  end? 

IT    IS    WORTHY    or    YOUR    CONSIDERATION. 
The  fact  that  over  300  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  adopted 
BITUIiITHIC  as  a  standard  construction  to  the  extent  of  over  2100  miles  of  roadway  30 
feet  wide  between  curbs. 

Specify  BITUIiITHIC — The  Best  by  Every  Test 
■Write     today     for     illustrated     booklets 
a    postal    card    will    bring    them   to    you. 

WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive   Offices:   Boston,   Mass. 

District  Offices: 

Chicago,  111. 

10    So.    Iia  Salle    St. 


Iios   Angeles,   Cal. 
926  Calif.  Bldg. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Virginia    Railway    8E    Power 
Bldg. 


Portland,  Ore., 
Journal  Bldg. 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

606    Independent    Iiife 

Bldg. 


St.  Ziouis,  Mo. 

1895   Railway 

Exchange  Bldg. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CITY  PLANNING 


An  Address  by  William  H.  Taft,  former  President  of   the    United 

States,  at  the  Convention  of  the  League  of 

California  Municipalities 


I  do  not  claim  to  he  an  expert  on  the  in  a  very  flat  plane,  only  three  or  four 
suhjeet  of  city  planning.  But,  as  I  look  feet  above  the  sea  level,  was  a  picturesque 
around  and  look  liack  over  the  life  I  city  in  many  ways.  It  had  been  con- 
have  led,  I  find  it  has  carried  me  into  structed  really  around  a  walled  city, 
a  good  many  different  things,  and  There  were  a  great  many  inconveniences 
among  them  has  brought  me  in  touch  however,  due  to  the  way  in  which  it  had 
with  that  subject.  The  official  responsi-  grown.  We  were  then,  also,  about  to 
bilities  tliat  I  have  had  during  twenty-  build  or  lay  out  a  summer  capital.  There 
seven  years  of  official  life  have  made  me  is  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
actjuaintcd  with  lines  of  progress  that,  part  of  the  I.sland  of  Luzon,  from  tour 
it  seems  to  me,  must  be  important  to  em-  to  seven  thousand  feet  m  height  consti- 
phasize.  And  one  of  those  is  the  wise  tuting  a  plateau  with  ravines  between 
l)rovision  of  making  a  path  along  which  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the  ocean,  and 
you  are  to  walk,  and  as  your  strength  the  climate  there,  at  height  ol  about  five 
■grows  greater,  to  enable  you  to  walk  thousand  feet,  is  the  most  delight  I  ul 
fm-ther  climate  in  the  world— of  course,  except- 

I  first  had  an  experience  in  city  plan-  ing  the  California  climate  in  this  pres- 

ning  when   I   was  the   Governor  of  the  ence.     (Laughter  and  applause.)     i  am 

Philippines      The  city  of  Manila,  lying  always  challenged,  as  indeed   I   was  by 
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the  Mayor  of  Oakland  this  moruiiig,  to 
say  what  I  think  about  the  California 
climate.  I  have  gotten  over  expressing 
my  opinion  about  your  climate  here,  be- 
cause I  have  found  no  one  yet  who  can 
prophesy  what  it  is  or  describe  to  me  the 
nature  of  it,  unless  he  goes  from  the 
frigid  zone  to  the  tropics  and  includes 
everything.  But  this  climate  in  the 
Philippine  mountains  is  one  in  which 
the  temperature  ranges  from  40  degrees 
to  about  75  degrees — never  below  40, 
and  never  above  80.  It  is  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Benguet,  and  there  we  proposed 
to  make  a  summer  capital.  I  came  home 
in  1902,  and  while  here  ran  across  Edwin 
II.  Burnham,  the  great  architect  of  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  architects  of  the  wonder- 
ful exposition  held  there.  I  talked  with 
him  about  the  matter,  told  him  that  Ave 
were  tliiuking  of  making  extended  im- 
provements in  Manila,  putting  in  a  sewer 
system  and  a  water  supply,  and  other 
tilings,  and  that  we  were  going  also  to 
l)uild,  or  at  least  lay  down  the  lines  for 
the  City  of  Benguet,  which  is  about  150 
miles  north  of  Manila,  and  with  a  rail- 
way you  can  reach  it  over  night  by  noon 
the  next  day.  He  said  to  me,  "I  am 
very  much  interested.  I  know  something 
of  the  old  Spanish  architecture,  I  know 
something  of  that  walled  city  of  IManila, 
which  is  one  of  th(>  few  complete  walled 
cities  in  the  world  now.  I  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  If  your  commission  will  pay 
my  expenses  and  will  pay  the  salary  of 
an  assistant  there,  I  will  go  out  there 
and  lay  out  the  improvements  on  the 
lines  along  which  improvements  ought 
to  be  made  in  Manila,  and  I  will  go  up 
into  Benguet  and  I  will  plan  the  city 
for  the  summer  capital  in  Benguet."  I 
considered  that  a  great  opportunity,  and 
as  I  had  some  authority  in  those  days, 
I  closed  the  matter  with  him  at  once. 
He  came  out  and  went  over  the  old  City 
of  IManila,  worked  very  hard,  gave  us 
an  admirable  plan  for  its  improvement, 
along  the  lines  of  which  the  city  govern- 
ment has  proceeded  ever  since.  Then  he 
went  up  into  Benguet,  and  that  was  a 
tabula  rasa — it  was  a  clean  slate,  upon 
which  he  could  work.  There  was  a  roll- 
ing country  up  there,  with  beautiful 
groves  of  pines,  not  unlike  the  Japanese 
pine,  and  fields  reminding  you  something 
pf   an    English   countryside.      There    he 


laid  out  a  city  that  is  now  rapidly  grow- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  attractive  places 
in  the  whole  Orient,  a  place  to  which  I 
doubt  not  people  from  Hongkong  and 
from  Singapore,  even  though  six  days 
away,  will  come,  because  it  is  a  temperate 
climate,  and  they  can  get  there  a  refresh- 
ment and  invigoration  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  to  travel  to  the  north  of 
China  or  to  Japan  to  secure.  In  the 
tropics,  you  know,  what  you  need,  after 
a  life  of  three  or  four  years  in  those 
high  temperatures,  is  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months  in  a  lower  temperature, 
where  you  can  strengthen  yourself  again. 
We  are  learning  to  live  in  the  tropics, 
by  the  way.  We  know  now  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  did  before-  the  United 
States  went  into  the  tropics.  Through 
our  medical  men  and  through  our  activ- 
ities and  enterprise,  we  have — well,  let  us 
modestly  put  it  that  the  world  had  dis- 
covered more  things  about  tropical  dis- 
tricts and  the  means  of  living  in  the 
tropics  in  fifteen  years  last  past  than  the 
whole  world  has  discovered  in  the  two 
hundred  years  of  attempted  living  of 
white  people  in  the  tropics  theretofore. 
It  is  possible  when  we  Americans  went 
into  the  tropics  fifteen  years  ago  that  we 
had  just  reached  the  time  when  those 
discoveries  were  ripe  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter.  What  with  the  knowledge  we 
have  acquired  in  respect  to  yellow  fever, 
in  respect  to  malaria  and  its  sources,  and 
its  communication  by  mosquitoes,  and 
our  knowledge  with  respect  to  dysenteric 
diseases,  the  knowledge  that  we  now  have 
as  to  the  cholera  and  the  plague ;  with  all 
that  knowledge,  the  tropics  are  now  be- 
coming a  place  where  it  is  possible  for 
white  people  to  live,  and  live  continuously. 
We  are  filling  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  temperate  zone.  You  think  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  .space  yet  to  fill  here  in 
California,  and  of  course  you  have, 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  State. 
But,  on  the  whole,  and  judging  by  half 
centuries,  we  are  filling  up  the  desirable 
land  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the 
great  movements  that  are  coming  are 
likely  to  be  toward  the  tropics.  In  order 
that  such  movements  shall  be  .successful, 
the  tropical  races  have  to  be  taught  to 
be  healthier  than  they  are,  so  that  they 
may  have  more  energy,  and  the  white 
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iiMii  have  to  be  taught  how  to  live  in 
1  III'  tropics  and  retain  their  energy. 

15ut  I  am  getting  a  little  away  from 
I  lie  subject  of  city  planning.  Suffice  it 
lu  say  that  I  had  that  experience  in  the 
inlands  of  the  seas.  When  I  came  into 
ilic  War  Department,  my  duties  made 
me  the  superior  of  the  officer  who  was  in 
charge  of  public  Iniildings  and  lands  in 
Washington,  the  Colonel  of  Engineers 
who  had  that  department  under  his  care. 
That  brought  me  into  relation  to  the  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
foresight  and  genius  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  were  directed  to  city  planning 
for  the  National  Capital.  The  City  of 
Washington  was  established  to  be  a 
Federal  capital.  It  was  given  to  Wash- 
ington to  select  the  place.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  took  this  place  where  Wash- 
ington now  stands,  ten  scpiare  miles,  one- 
half  of  the  square  on  the  Virginia  side 
and  the  other  half  on  the  Maryland  side. 
And  then  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  said 
to  his  Secretary  of  State,  "Here  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  a  great  city.  It 
is  going  to  be  the  head  of  a  great 
country,  and  it  ought  to  be  properly 
designed."  So  he  invited  an  officer  of- 
engineers  of  the  French  army,  named 
L 'Enfant,  to  make  a  plan  for  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
Jefferson  was  a  many-sided  man,  a 
statesman,  a  man  who  was  himself  a  very 
skilled  architect,  and  who  had  great  curi- 
osity and  interest  in  architecture  and  in 
the  planning  of  cities.  He  represented 
the  United  States  as  a  diplomat  in  the 
negotiations  with  France  and  other 
countries  during  the  Revolution,  and 
immediately  after  it,  and  he  visited  a 
great  many  cities  in  Europe.  Every  city 
he  went  to,  he  got  the  plans  of.  That 
is  curious,  isn't  it?  I  don't  think,  when 
I  visit  an  old  citj',  of  going  around  to 
the  city  buildings  and  asking  the  city 
officials  to  give  me  plans  of  those  build- 
ings and  of  their  city.  But  Jefferson 
never  went  into  a  city  that  he  did  not 
go  to  the  city  authorities  and  get  a  plan. 
Then  he  studied  the  plans,  and  he  had 
them  all  when  L 'Enfant  was  appointed. 
And  there  is  in  his  correspondence  a 
letter,  and  I  don't  know  but  two  of 
them,  transmitting  to  L 'Enfant  all  these 


plans.  There  must  have  been  a  dozen 
of  the  plans,  covering  the  various  cities 
of  Europe,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and 
in  Italy,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  from 
England. 

L 'Enfant  took  these  plans,  and  then 
he  made  what  is  really  the  present  plan 
of  the  City  of  Washington.  He  was  a 
genius,  but,  like  geniuses,  he  was  very 
hard  to  get  along  with.  They  had  com- 
missioners to  arrange  for  the  disposing 
of  the  public  lands  in  Washington.  He 
quarreled  with  them,  and  although  he 
perfected  his  plan,  he  finally  had  to  be 
removed,  or  at  least  had  to  resign,  be- 
cause of  his  incompatibility  with  any  one 
— except  Washington.  But  he  left  this 
plan  upon  which  the  City  of  Washington 
was  subsequentlj'  constructed. 

We  came  to  a  day  of  small  things  in 
Washington.  We  came  to  a  time  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  amount  to  anything, 
anyhow,  and  that  ten  miles  squai-e  was 
too  much  for  a  Federal,  city.  And  so, 
back  in  1846,  the  Congress  retroceded  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  that  part  of  the 
ten  square  miles  which  was  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac.  It  has  always 
been  a  question  whether  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  do  so,  but 
whether  it  had  or  not,  it  retroceded  it, 
and  Virginia  took  possession,  and  now- 
Virginia  has  that  part  of  the  ten  miles 
which  includes  the  town  of  Alexandria 
within  its  own  territory.  It  is  a  very 
great  loss  to  the  City  of  Washington,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  all  that  country  is  the  palisades  of 
the  Potomac  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
City  of  Washington.  They  are  not  use- 
ful, -except  there  may  be  perhaps  some 
quari'ies  in  them.  But  they  make,  in 
many  respects,  quite  as  beautiful  a  scenic 
feature  as  tlie  palisades  of  the  Hudson. 
And  the  City  of  Washington  ought  to 
have  them.  A  park  could  be  made  over 
there.  I  attempted,  when  I  was  in  office, 
to  see  if  I  could  not  induce  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Virginia  to  cede  the  terri- 
tory back  to  us.  We  own  a  good  part  of 
it.  We  own  Fort  j\Ieyers,  we  own  the 
Arlington  Cemetery,  and  some  other 
territory  as  an  experiment  station  tlun-e. 
The  suggestion  was  that,  if  we  bought 
the  rest  of  the  property,  all  except  Alex- 
andria, then  Virginia,  through  its  legis- 
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lature,  might  be  induced  to  cede  us  juris- 
diction over  it,  so  that  we  miorht  include 
the  territory  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Washington. 

In  the  agitation  for  a  new  Washing- 
ton, or  an  improvement  of  Washington, 
Senator  ilcJIilhin  of  ^Michigan  became 
greatly  interested.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  and  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  well.  The.y  used  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to  employ 
a  connnission,  of  which  Purnham  was 
the  head,  and  Charles  McKim,  the  great 
architect,  was  a  memlier,  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  of  Boston,  the  great  land- 
scape architect,  was  the  third  member. 
They  went  abroad,  went  to  cities  every- 
where, studied  the  various  parks,  and 
they  finall.y  made  a  report.  That  report, 
in  effect,  was  nothing  but  an  affirmation 
and  an  approval  of  the  L  "Enfant  plan, 
with  certain  additions  that  were  made 
necessary  by  the  extension  of  Washing- 
ton, and  were  suggested  by  the  possibil- 
it.v  of  using  for  a  park  the  hills  around 
Washington  that  had  not  been  included 
in  the  L 'Enfant  plan.  Those  are  the 
hills  upon  which  the  fortifications  of 
Washington  were  put  during  the  war, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  unite  them,  to 
l)uy  the  land  and  then  have  an  outer 
rim,  an  outer  zone  of  park  territory. 

Some  curious  things  developed.  One 
was  that  it  was  the  intention,  when  the 
Washington  ^lonument — oh.  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  basic  ]nirt  of  the  L "Enfant 
]ilan  was  a  great  mall,  a  road  or  two  or 
tliree  parallel  roads  with  parking  be- 
tween, and  perhaps  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  along  which  he  expected 
the  Government  buildings  to  be  erected. 
Reaching  from  the  Capitol  on  the  hill 
to  the  Potomac  River,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  there  was  to  be  this  stretch.  Then 
he  had  his  sy.stem  of  circles,  the  avenues 
running  off  at  acute  angles,  and  streets 
on  the  square,  intersecting  those  avenues, 
not  unlike  the  plan  of  Paris  in  some  re- 
spects. As  you  know,  the  streets  are 
broad,  the  avenues  l)roader,  lined  with 
trees  and  with  parking,  and  the  malls 
form,  well,  it  is  not  the  center  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  the  center  of  the  plan. 

The  White  House  was  at  one  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Capitol  at 
the  other,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  a 


vista  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House.  They  did  have  it  for  a  while. 
The  White  House  was  built  by  an  Irish- 
man named  Hoban.  The  British  came 
along  in  1814  and  burned  it,  but  it  was 
so  well  constructed  that  the  Avails  stood, 
and  when  Congress  came  to  determine 
what  they  should  do  about  the  Presi- 
dent's house  again,  they  detennined  to 
build  it  within  the  lines  of  the  former 
house.  Hoban  was  here,  and  so  Hoban 
rebuilt  it.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  Capitol  should  be  at  one 
end  of  Penns.ylvania  Avenue  and  the 
White  House  at  the  other,  and  down  the 
axis  of  the  mall  and  where  a  line  from 
the  middle  of  the  White  House  and  a 
line  from  the  middle  of  the  Capitol  inter- 
sected at  right  angles,  there  was  to  be 
erected  in  the  mall  a  great  national  mon- 
ument. Subsequentl.y  that  develoi)ed 
into  the  erection  of  the  Washington 
^Monument.  But  they  had  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  as  you  remember,  in  finding 
the  proper  foundation  for  the  Washing- 
ton ^Monument,  and,  instead  of  putting 
it  exactly  at  the  axis,  I  think  it  must 
be  thirt.y  or  forty  yards  out,  so  that  a 
line  from  the  White  House  to  the  moini- 
ment  and  from  the  monument  to  the 
Capitol  make  an  obtuse  angle,  and  not 
a  right  angle.  The  commission  went  on 
to  try  to  remed.y  that  defect  by  plan- 
ning to  put  sunken  gardens  between  the 
monument  and  the  river.  Then  on  the 
other  side,  to  balance  the  White  House, 
a  great  Grecian  structure  is  to  be  the 
center  of  a  public  pla.yground.  I  am  the 
president  of  the  Lincoln  ^Memorial  Com- 
mission, which  was  deputed  by  Congress 
to  prepare  a  design  for  the  Lincoln 
^lemorial.  We  had  a  great  fight  over 
that.  There  had  been  a  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission growing  out  of  this  commission 
of  Senator  ]\lcilillan,  created  by  Con- 
gress, and  after  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy we  fixed  the  place  for  the  Lincoln 
Jlemorial  immediately  on  the  river  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  Washington 
^Monument.  It  is  a  beautiful  design,  I 
am  sure  you  will  sa.y.  It  rises  on  a  ter- 
race above  the  river  some  forty-five  feet, 
an  earth  terrace,  and  then  much  above 
that,  so  that  the  height  of  it  is  175  feet, 
and  the  building  itself  is  a  Grecian  struc- 
ture, a  shrine  of  Colorado  marble  some 
200  feet  long.     There  is  to  be  a  lagoon 
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on  the  other  side  from  the  river,  between 
it  and  the  monument.  The  monument 
is  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  Lincoln  ^lemorial,  and  then  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  same  line, 
is  a  great  equestrian  statue,  with  subordi- 
nate statues,  to  Grant.  So  that,  in  that 
line  there  will  be  the  Capitol,  the  Grant 
statue  at  the  foot,  then  the  great 
Washington  ilonument,  and  then  on  the 
river,  looking  over  to  Arlington,  at  the 
point  where  there  is  to  lie  a  memorial 
bridge,  will  stand  this  beautiful  memor- 
ial to  Lincoln. 

That  all  grows  out  of  the  planning 
which,  fortunately,  was  begun  in  "Wash- 
ington's day  and  has  been  conformed 'to 
generally,  though  not  always,  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  since. 

There  are  two  glaring  instances  of  de- 
parture from  the  plan.  The  Capitol, 
standing  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  have  avenues  running  out, 
as  it  has,  in  difEerent  directions,  and 
that  the  vista  would  be  maintained  so 
that  you  could  see  the  Capitol  up  the 
street  for  miles.  But  when  Andrew 
Jackson  came  into  office,  he  did  not  have 
the  same  artistic  sense  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had.  He  was  not  an  architect, 
and  he  did  not  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  L 'Enfant  plan,  or  the  necessit.y  of 
conforming  to  it.  So  he  insisted,  and 
through  his  insistence  the  Treasury 
Building  was  built  at  the  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  as  it  now  is,  cutting  off 
the  avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  and  seriously  injuring  the 
plan  of  the  capital  as  originally  designed. 

Then  later  on,  in  days  when  they  did 
not  observe  as  much  as  tliey  now  do  the 
sanctity  of  the  plan,  they  constructed 
the  Congressional  Library  so  that  it  cuts 
off  the  vista  down  one  of  the  broad 
avenues  from  tlic  Capitol  steps  and 
portico. 

With  those  two  exceptions,  the  ]ilan 
has  generally  been  conformed  to,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  the  future  the 
pressure  of  artistic  public  opinion  will 
require  Congress  to  continue  the  plan. 
Of  course,  when  the  plan  was  announced 
by  the  commission,  somebody  said  it 
would  take  a  hundred  millions  to  carry 
it  out.  That  set  our  very  watchdog  of 
the  treasury,  Joe  Cannon,  against  it. 
He  damned  and  stormed  around  at  tlie 


outrage  of  spending  a  hundred  million 
dollars  just  to  gratify  the  ta.stes  of  a  few 
architects.  The  architects  hadn't  any 
idea,  of  course,  of  spending  a  hundred 
million  dollars  then,  as  tliey  did  not 
propose  it  should  be  done.  What  they 
were  trying  to  do  was  to  establish  a  plan 
under  which,  when  the  improvements 
were  made,  they  should  be  properly 
made,  both  with  reference  to  their  ittilit.v 
and  to  their  beauty. 

There  was  another  element  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Joe  Cannon,  of  course,  and  that 
v.-as  that  the  Senate  had  done  this  wnth- 
out  consulting  the  House,  and  that  made 
the  plan  anathema  in  the  House  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  gradually  we 
worked  on  and  on,  until  now  I  think  we 
can  say  that  in  Washington,  at  least,  the 
city  planning  theory  is  being  carried  out 
and  is  justifying  itself. 

There  is,  I  fear,  some  penuriousness 
on  the  part  of  Congress  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  as  it  ought  to  be  carried  out. 
The  people  in  Washington  do  not  vote, 
and  the  theory  is  that  it  is  better  to 
cut  down  the  appropriations  for  the 
capital  city,  because  improvement  of  it 
doesn't  reach  home  and  doesn't  convince 
those  at  home  that  the  Congressman  is 
doing  his  duty.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
very  narrow  view  of  it.  Nobody  who 
goes  to  Washington,  I  don't  care  how 
humble  and  how  little  relation  he  has  to 
the  Governineut,  but  who,  when  he  steps 
upon  the  streets  of  Washington,  feels: 
"This  is  my  capital.  These  buildings 
are  m.y  buildings.  I  am  an  American, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  capital  of  Amer- 
ica conform  to  the  greatness  of  tlie  coun- 
try."   (Applause.) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  understood,  indeed,  when  it  is  said 
that  they  do  not  favor  large  appropri- 
ations for  the  improvement  of  the  capi- 
tal. I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
lieautiful  city  now.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  as  these  improvements  continue,  as 
the  money  is  expended  to  work  out  the 
jilans  as  L 'Enfant  intended  them,  and 
as  the  commission  have  improved  them, 
it  is  to  Itecome,  if  it  is  not  now,  the  most 
l)eautiful  city  in  the  world.  It  has  very 
little  business.  It  has  no  factories.  It 
is  a  residence  city,  but  cliielly  it  is  a  city 
for  the  home  of  the  government  of  the 
Uuited  States.     (Applause.)     As  such  it 
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has  been  planned ;   as  such   it   is  being 
constructed. 

Now,  the  lesson  of  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  plain.  Of  course,  in  the  new  place, 
you  build  just  as  it  hai^pens.  The  thing 
is  to  get  a  covering,  the  thing  is  to  live, 
anyway.  Probably  in  cities  that  grow 
in  that  way,  from  industrial  impetus, 
because  oil  is  discovered  here,  because 
there  is  the  center  of  a  farming  com- 
munity, or  because  j'onder  are  mines,  or 
here  is  a  railroad  center,  the  cities  grow 
an.yway.  Therefore,  city  planning  with 
.such  cities  can  hardly  be  initiated  before 
there  are  some  buildings  and  before 
there  is  something  of  a  town  or  city. 
But  there  comes  a  time,  before  the  city 
has  been  permanently  establi.shed,  when, 
if  you  will  call  in  experts  and  pay  them 
good  fees,  because  j^ou  can't  get  a  good 
expert  without  paying  money  for  him, 
am^  more  than  you  can  get  a  good  thing 
without  paying  what  it  is  worth.  (Ap- 
plause.) Get  your  experts,  and  then 
have  them  make  the  plan.  You  can  make 
plans  that  will  save  money  immediately 
and  surely.  Sometimes  it  seems  most 
discouraging.      You    find   beautiful,    or 


what  you  think  are  beautiful,  build- 
ings, certainly  expensive  buildings, 
standing  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
the  plans,  and  you  say,  "Oh,  it  is  absurd 
to  destroy  them."  Now,  remember  that 
the  men  to  whom  you  are  talking  are 
men  of  experience,  who  have  seen  other 
cities  develop.  You  can"t  all  have  a  fire, 
as  they  did  in  Baltimore  or  as  they  did 
over  in  San  Francisco.  And  when  you 
do,  the  pressure  for  restoration  is  so 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  people 
in  such  an  emergency  to  wait  and  take 
the  right  course.  Therefore,  you  have 
got  to  view  city  planning  from  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  just  having  the  city 
bi\ilt  on  wrong  lines,  and  then  getting 
the  information  which  shows  you  what 
the  right  lines  are,  and  then  assuming  a 
burden,  a  heavy  financial  burden,  it  may 
be,  in  order  to  make  those  lines  right, 
in  order  that,  when  you  do  become  a 
metropolis,  as  you  expect  to  become,  you 
shall  be  a  metropolis  worth  living  in,  and 
on  plans  and  with  an  architecture  that 
makes  you  properly  proud  of  the  city 
you  live  in,  and  properly  proud  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  it,  who  were  willing  to 
assume  the  burden  in  order  to  be  right. 


THE   LAYING  OUT  OF  SUBDIVISIONS 


An    Address    by    James    H.  L'Hommedieu,   Landscape    Engineer, 

Oakland,  at  the  Convention  of  the  League  of 

California  Municipalities 


The  laying  out  of  subdivisions  is  a 
topic  of  very  great  importance  and  in- 
terest to  every  man.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  subdivision  is  where  the  man 
finds  his  home.  I  trust  that  in  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  I  may  tell  you  some 
things  of  interest  that  I  have  observed 
in  the  laying  out  of  many  subdivisions. 

It  has  become  remarkably  noticeable 
to  me  on  many  occasions,  while  making 
a  study  of  the  many  reports  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  cities,  of  how  much  has 
been  written  concerning  housing  condi- 
tions, open  spaces,  traffic  circulation, 
sanitation,     public     health,     industrial 


rights,  terminal  facilities,  playground 
facilities,  parks,  etc.,  and  to  what  a  de- 
gree of  success  these  many  practical 
phases  of  city  planning  are  being  carried 
on  to  great  benefit  of  the  city ;  but  has  it 
occurred  to  you  how  little  has  been  said 
about  the  development  of  subdivisions, 
except  in  a  very  general  way  ? 

The  residential  portion  of  the  city  is 
that  section  wherein  mankind  dwells, 
and  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  if  this 
be  the  crowded  tenement  district  or  the 
spacious  "home"  in  some  beautifully 
developed  residential  park.  A  few  short 
years  and  rapid  growth  of  our  American 
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city  has  changed  the  beautifully  devel- 
oped residential  park  into  the  most  con- 
gested tenement  district,  or  this  beautiful 
subdivision  has  become  the  center  of  tlie 
downtown  business  district. 
.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  that  I  feel 
is  of  such  vital  interest  to  every  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  viz  :  The  proper  lay- 
ing out  and  planning  of  subdivisions. 

To  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
generally  speaking,  the  nucleus  was  first 
a  residential  subdivision,  located  as  a 
rulQ  at  the  cross-roads  where  people  met 
and  exchanged  merchandise  as  well  as 
ideas. 

As  tlie  community  grew  about  this 
point  and  small  dwellings  commenced 
to  straggle  out  along  the  county  road, 
the  enterprising  real  estate  operators  of 
that  day  purchased  a  nice  flat  piece  of 
Squire  Brown's  wheat  field,  secured  the 
services  of  the  local  .surveyor,  and  had 
him  square  it  ofl'  into  blocks.  He  also 
told  the  surveyor  the  size  lots  he  wanted, 
and  to  get  as  many  as  possible.  The 
kind  of  lots  he  was  to  get  didn't  occur 
to  him;  the  land  was  flat  and  to  square 
it  off  with  blocks  was  all  that  could  be 
done  with  it,  anyway. 

Pight  there  is  where  the  great  mistake 
has  been  made.  It  does  matter  the  kind. 
of  lots  which  you  get,  it  does  matter  as 
to  the  size  of  the  lot,  and  it  does  matter 
as  to  the  location.  It  does  matter,  too, 
as  to  whether  the  ground  is  flat  or  is  not 
flat.  Because  the  lot  we  purchase  is 
where  we  would  build  our  home,  and  it 
is  the  home  that  has  an  effect  upon  the 
great  American  commonwealth.  And  if 
we  are  influenced  by  our  homes,  as  we 
are  taught  to  believe  that  we  are,  it  is 
the  subdivision  of  these  original  lots 
that  has  such  great  effect  upon  the 
communit}^ 

The  town  being  favorably  located  as 
to  transportation,  etc.,  it  grew  rapidly, 
and  the  real  estate  operator  who  had 
profited  greatly  from  his  experience  of 
squaring  his  fir.st  subdivision  into  blocks 
without  regard  for  the  location,  exposure 
of  lots,  etc.,  was  now  marketing  otlier 
tracts  in  the  path  of  the  city's  growtli. 
These  new  tracts  he  was  developing 
somewhat  differently  from  the  first  ones, 
therefore  much  more  to  his  financial 
gain;  but  how  about  the  city  plan  that 
was  being  evolved? 


As  the  time  passes  we  find  that  the 
residential  section  has  kept  moving  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  center  of 
town,  which  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  advent  of  electric  street  car  trans- 
portation. Right  there  is  a  point  I  wish 
to  note — that  we  should  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  electric  railroads. 

Now,  what  has  happened  to  the  orig- 
inal residence  subdivisions?  Business  in 
its  many  phases  is  trying  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  original  plan  and  is  having  a  most 
costly  experience ;  lack  of  through  streets 
for  transportation  and  access  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  the  other,  has  caused 
costly  street  openings,  widening  of 
streets,  etc.,  but  still  there  are  some  sec- 
tions close  to  tlie  heart  of  the  city,  but 
still  so  isolated  that  access  to  them  is 
most  difficult,  and  these  portions  of  the 
town  remain  residential  quarters,  but 
the  residences  in  them  become  the  terri- 
bly congested  slums  where  are  fostered 
disease,  filth  and  immorality,  and  as  a 
consequence,  a  criminal  class. 

Surely  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  tliat  the  surroundings  wherein  man- 
kind dwells,  the  environment  in  which 
he  lives,  has  the  greatest  influence  oh 
him,  and  consequently  his  relation  to 
the  community,  for  that  matter,  where 
sordid  living  conditions  exist,  that  man 
becomes  typical  of  the  community,  its 
health,  morals  and  progress. 

The  laying  out  of  a  subdivision  today 
is  just  as  much  of  a  hazard  as  it  was 
in  those  days,  and  I  am  going  to  prove 
that  fact. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present 
time,  when  tlie  planning,  and  not  survey- 
ing, of  a  subdivision  is  just  as  great  a 
hazard  as  at  first,  but  with  experience, 
study  and  a  survey  of  conditions,  it  is 
possible  to  create  a  residential  section 
which  has  its  relation  to  the  city  plan; 
by  wise  planning  and  thouglit,  tlie  living 
conditions  can  be  so  influenced  for  the 
good  tliat  the  general  welfare  of  tlu! 
whole  community  is  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  This  principle  applies  to  all 
classes  of  residential  sections,  to  the 
small  community  settlement,  as  well  as 
the  large  estate. 

It  is  then  jjossihle  by  the  proper  lay- 
ing out  and  planning  of  a  residential 
subdivision  to  create  a  beauty  wJiieh  lias 
a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  tlie  liuman 
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family,  which  effect  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  promotion  of  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  good  morals,  and  the  creation  of 
a  civic  pride. 

That  civic  pride  is  a  great  thing.  It 
has  been  stated  that  our  city  officials 
ought  to  be  educated,  that  they  ought  to 
be  men  who  understand  the  growth  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
cities  themselves  to  be  educated  and  to 
get  behind  the  city  official.  Who  of 
us  here  know  anything  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  city  government,  except 
the  incumbents?     Very,  very  few. 

This  beauty  is  not  then,  I  claim,  of 
an  aesthetic  value  alone,  but  of  a  most 
practical  one.  The  creating  of  this 
beauty,  then,  is  the  feeling  for,  and  un- 
derstanding of,  the  {esthetic  and  practi- 
cal, and  never  could  be  created  in  a 
home  community  by  the  cold  precision 
of  the  mathematically  correct  plan  of 
platting.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  sense  of  proportion  and  sym- 
metry, the  study  of  life,  and  the  training 
in  those  things  that  make  it  possible  for 
the  landscape  engineer  or  architect  to 
bring  into  being  these  things. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point 
where  there  are  l)eing  plannfd  new  resi- 
dential subdivisions  in  the  outlying 
suburbs  of  the  city.  In  the  original  sub- 
divisions downtown  business  is  still 
struggling  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
most  uneconomical  of  conditions,  where 
none  of  the  subdivisions  has  the  least 
relation  to  a  general  plan. 

The  foremost  thinkers  of  the  commun- 
ity finally  meet  in  the  Commercial  Club 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  secure  a 
plan  for  the  cit.y's  rescue  from  the  ever 
increasing  chaos.  Finally  they  deter- 
mine to  secure  the  ser^aces  of  a  land- 
scape engineer  to  make  a  plan  for  the 
city's  future  growth,  and  to  plan  to 
eliminate  the  evils  of  the  present  plan. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  cannot  go  down- 
town without  being  run  over  with  a 
jitney  bus,  or  anything  like  that,  but  the 
housing  conditions  and  the  other  part 
of  your  city  nrast  be  taken  into  consider- 
tion.  The  general  community  life,  as  a 
whole,  depends  upon  the  city  plan.  This 
is  a  large  work  and  has  many  difficulties 
not  easy  to  solve :  the  finding  of  spaces 
large  enough  to  give  the  proper  setting 
and   dignity   to   the   large   Federal   and 


municipal  structures  that  have  to  be 
erected;  the  opening  up  and  rehousing 
of  the  slum  district,  the  providing  of 
open  spaces  downtown ;  the  acquisition 
of  playgrounds,  school  sites  and  parks — 
and  somebody  said  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  in  the  meeting  at  the  Oakland 
Hotel,  that  the  beautiful  parks  in  the 
downtown  district  should  be  used  for  the 
business  men  and  for  the  women  who 
go  downtown  to  shop,  in  other  words, 
they  should  be,  and  are  going  to  be, 
used  for  a  definite  purpose  and  not  for 
beauty  alone.  That  is  a  fine  idea  and 
ought  to  be  promoted.  Continuing — tlie 
providing  of  the  necessary  traffic  arteries 
to  the  center  of  the  city  so  that  the 
workers  may  be  brought  to  and  from 
their  places  of  business  in  a  minimum 
of  time — you  go  to  Berkeley,  and  go 
down  to  Oakland  to  shop,  and  it  takes 
you  half  an  hour,  and  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  takes  you  half  an  hour,  and 
that  is  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs — in 
the  .suburban  districts  where  the  resi- 
dential subdivisions  are  now  being 
planned,  provision  is  now  made  by  the 
real  estate  operator,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  landscape  engineer,  to  continue 
the  main  traffic  arteries  and  transporta- 
tion lines  through  the  subdivision.  In- 
stead of  accepting  them  as  unattractive 
and  undesirable,  they  are  made  a  most 
necessary  asset  and  set  forth  to  advan- 
tage as  part  of  the  development  plan. 

A  railroad  does  not  have  to  be  a  tiling 
that  is  ugly,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
In  Boston  they  spent  a  million  dollars 
on  the  improvement  of  one  railroad  that 
went  into  one  di.strict.  That  railroad 
could  not  pay  its  oi)erating  expenses. 
Somebody  told  them  that  they  ouglit  to 
employ  ilr.  Olmstead  or  'Mr.  Knowland 
to  beautify  the  surroundings  of  that  rail- 
road, and  in  a  few  years  the  railroad 
was  earning  dividends.  People  went 
out  to  that  community  and  built  their 
homes  there,  and,  under  the  wise  plan- 
ning that  Boston  has  been  putting  into 
effect  in  the  recent  years,  the  comnnin- 
ity  has  become  a  good  community,  and 
the  morals  are  good,  and  people  have 
great  public  spirit  and  they  have 
progress. 

The  original  real  estate  operators' 
va.st  experience  in  the  development  of 
property  has  taught  him  much  of  value 
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I'i  the  community,  and  when  tlie  city 
I'l.iiuiing  commission  is  created  he  is, 
;iii(l  of  right,  ought  to  be,  a  member  of 
till'  commission.  And  it  is  a  mistake 
li)  think  that  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion applies  only  to  the  large  city.  The 
city  planning  commission  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  snmll  city  as  to  the  large. 

This  real  estate  operator  is  made  a 
member  of  this  city  planning  commis- 
sion. He  is  a  thorough  real  estate  man 
and  his  experience  has  taught  him,  first, 
that  it  does  pay  to  take  in  the  city  plan  as 
a  whole ;  second,  that  it  does  pay  to  have 
regard  for  the  beautiful  things  and  to 
spend  money  for  them.  In  otiier  words. 
in  the  raw  land  great  values  do  not  exist. 
You  go  out  here  in  the  Piedmont  hills, 
or  go  to  any  hills  that  we  may  find  about, 
and  there  are  no  great  values  there : 
their  proximit.y  to  a  great  city  is  some- 
thing, but  .just  think  what  values  would 
be  given  those  if  some  experienced  man 
went  out  to  develop  the  property.  The 
raw  land  values  do  not  exist,  I  say,  but 
must  be  created — that  is  the  point,  they 
must  be  created — and  the  creating,  per- 
fecting and  maintaining  of  these  values 
is  the  greatest  problem  the  real  estate 
operator  faces.  To  create  these  values 
and  make  the  property  to  be  developed  a 
financial  success,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  make  a  financial  success,  it  is 
essential  that  he  shall  formulate  a  gen- 
eral plan.  This  plan  must  be  laid  out 
and  studied  as  a  whole,  in  tlie  most  care- 
ful and  intelligent  manner.  He  nuist 
think  about  the  plan  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  prepare  a 
home  site  for  a  great  community.  It 
means  a  whole  lot. 

When  a  general  scheme  of  develop- 
ment is  decided  upon,  it  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  property  nuist  be  sub- 
divided in  accordance  with  it.  Tlie 
buildings  must  be  built  in  accordance 
with  its  restrictions,  and  restrictions  is 
a  point  that  we  are  coming  to,  and  a 
might.y  vital  point — and  the  property 
must  be  beautified  in  accordance  with 
its  plan  of  adornment.  Think  of  tlie 
enormous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the 
assessal)le  property  caused  l\y  a  poor 
plan  of  development.  This  shrinkage 
raises  the  tax  rate  tremendously.  ]\Iayor 
Davie  ought  to  take  that  point  into  con- 
sideration. 


Tile  matter  of  restrictions  as  estab- 
lished by  the  real  estate  operator  is  an- 
other matter  of  vast  importance  to  the 
city,  as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
created  value  unless  it  is  protected. 

Building  restrictions  to  be  the  most 
successful  in  creating  and  maintaining 
values  cannot  be  in  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  alone,  Init  must  lie  com- 
bined with  the  best  architectural  super- 
vision. A  very  mediocre  development  is 
not  only  possible,  but  as  a  rule,  takes 
place  where  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended alone  meets  with  the  restriction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  de- 
signing of  the  sulidivision  and  to  .some 
of  the  detail  that  helps  to  evolve  the 
plan. 

We  have  seen  the  relation  tliat  the 
surveying  of  the  original  subdivision  has 
to  the  city  plan,  its  evolution,  and  its 
effect  morally,  physically  and  financially 
upon  the  community. 

So  that  such  mistakes  will  not  be  re- 
peated, the  subdivision  must  be  planned 
with  regard  to  the  entire  city  plan,  and 
become  a  part  of  it.  I  have  emphasized 
that  point  a  great  deal,  because  it  is 
important.  Parks  must  be  provided  and 
traffic  arteries  extended,  sites  for  public 
buildings  must  be  reserved,  and  so  on. 
You  take  the  ordinary  subdivision  that 
is  laid  off  and  the  lots  will  be  200  feet 
deep,  and  when  the  city  gradually  grows 
out  and  we  have  to  put  up  a  postoffice  or 
some  great  numicipal  building,  the  lots 
are  200  feet  deep.  Where  are  you  going 
to  put  up  your  building? 

In  most  every  case  if  the  site  of  the 
city  is  given  sufficient  study,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  natural  places  for 
parks  and  main  radial  arteries,  and  log- 
ical sites  for  schools  and  other  public 
buildings,  also  the  creation  of  small  busi- 
ness centers. 

That  is  another  point  that  is  very 
vital.  You  take  the  people  that  come 
out  here  from  the  East,  and  they  come 
to  our  cities,  and  we  do  not  send  them  to 
West  Oakbuul;  we  send  them  out  to 
Piedmont,  and  out  to  Northbrae,  and  out 
to  Thousand  Oaks.  Why  do  wc  send 
them  out  tiun-e  '  Because  we  want  tiiem 
to  sec  the  best  part  of  our  city. 

Now,  tlien,  in  developing  those  tracts, 
the  real  estate  operator  subdivides  them 
and  establishes  l)uilding  restrictions  that 
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run  sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 
The  property  is  not  sold  very  rapidly. 
The  people  wanted  an  avenue,  or  for 
some  other  reason  the  property  does  not 
develop.  The  community  grows  off  the 
main  radial  artery,  and  pretty  soon  the 
restrictions  run  out.  Then  what  hap- 
pens ?  We  have  a  line  of  grocery  stores 
and  garages  and  unsightly  buildings  of 
all  kinds  straggling  out  through  our 
main  arteries  and  all  the  beautiful  sub- 
divisions. That  is  unsatisfactory.  But 
with  proper  architectural  provisions 
and  restrictions,  it  cannot  be  done,  and 
our  arteries  are  then  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  they  are  not  a  thing  to  make  us 
desire  to  go  out  some  other  street. 

"With  the  skeleton  plan  properly 
thought  out,  so  as  to  promote  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  city,  the  subdivision  natur- 
ally fits  into  its  jilace  in  the  general 
city  plan.  It  is  then  up  to  the  planner, 
the  landscape  engineer,  to  design  and 
create  an  individuality  in  this  particular 
subdivision  wherein  people  are  to  dwell. 

I  have  found  tliat  the  large  and  ex- 
perienced real  estate  operator  is  very 
much  alive  to  this  situation.  He  has 
found  that  right  planning  has  enhanced 
values  in  his  holdings  enormously,  and 
what  is  more  important,  the  plan  has 
ci'eated  values  that  are  substantial :  and 
property  that  is  sohl  sta3's  sold,  and  is 
improved. 

The  entii'e  undeveloped  area  around 
the  growing  city  is,  as  a  rule,  not  iinder 
the  control  of  one  real  estate  operator. 
If  it  was,  we  would  have  a  better  chance. 
I'nfortunatelj^,  however,  it  is  not. 
Therefore,  how  important  it  is  that  there 
be  a  general  plan  formulated  for  the 
city's  expansion.  That  is  true  of  every- 
thing, not  only  of  the  great  big  city,  but 
it  is  true  that  if  people  who  have  made 
a  study  of  those  things  establish  them- 
selves in  every  small  city,  and  take  this 
thing  in  hand  now,  why,  you  would  not 
know  your  city  after  you  had  given  it 
a  little  thought.  We  now  see  the  great 
importance  of  having  a  citj'  planning 
commission  in  every  community.  This 
will  pi'cvent  this  haphazard  development 
that,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  has  been 
sun^eyed  and  platted,  without  thought 
or  understanding  of  the  city  plans,  the 
first  thought  or  understanding  of  the 
practical  effect  of  true  beauty  upon  com- 


mimity  life — and  I  mean  there  that  the 
effect  of  beauty  upon  the  commi;nity 
life  is  very  vital,  and  if  people  would 
only  appreciate  that  fact,  they  would 
look  into  this  matter  very  carefully — it 
brings  it  home  to  the  community  pocket- 
book,  for  the  pocketbook  is  greatly 
aft'ected. 

Wlio  has  not  observed  in  every  grow- 
ing city  the  dreary  dilapidation  wherein 
no  thought  of  the  future  was  given; 
only  the  thought  to  sell  this  property; 
and  the  idea  that  to  sell  it,  it  must  be 
sold  in  lots  25x100,  so  that  they  can 
be  sold  cheaply. 

The  only  thought  that  originally 
made  this  property  a  poor,  unsettled 
section  of  the  city,  is  the  desire  of  the 
man  to  sell  it  off  and  make  some  money 
— he  told  his  surveyor  he  wanted  to  have 
lots  25  by  100  because  l)e  could  sell  them 
cheap,  and  that  he  wanted  to  get  as  many 
lots  as  he  could,  so  he  said,  "Make  those 
lots  25  by  100,  and  I  will  pay  my  real 
estate  agent  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  tiie  property  to  get  rid  of  it."  That 
is  bad  business,  and  it  takes  some  man 
who  has  made  a  studj^  of  it,  like  3Ir. 
Cheney,  to  tell  the  people  about  it,  and 
make  it  very  clear.  Who  loses  on  that 
transaction  of  the  25-foot  lot?  The  man 
wlio  l)uys  the  lot.  He  pays  the  original 
])rice  on  the  lot.  and  by  the  time  he  has 
paid  the  interest  on  the  installments,  he 
has  paid  twice  as  much  as  it  is  worth, 
and  the  chances  are  after  that  he  gives 
it  up  because  it  is  not  worth  very  much, 
anyhow. 

Who  is  the  loser'?  The  community, 
because  the  assessable  value  of  these 
usually  large  areas  is  very  low.  That  is, 
the  value  of  that  property  is  not  much, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  city  is  taxed  to 
pay  for  this  unsightl.y  addition.  There, 
you  see,  is  the  tax  rate  coming  up  again. 

Therefore,  I  feel  tliat  there  are  many 
more  things  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  than  just  the  lay-out  of 
subdivisions.  The  subdivision  is  a  part 
of  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  same  as  a 
person  is  a  member  of  society.  The  ut- 
most foresight  must  be  used  in  formu- 
lating the  plan  so  that  in  the  future 
it  may  seiwe  its  purpose  well  as  a  part 
of  the  whole. 

Now  as  to  the  detail  of  design  of  the 
residential    subdivision    and    the    ideas 
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taken  into  consideration  in  formulating 
its  plan.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  very 
much  time  on  that.  There  has  been  a 
lot  written  upon  the  subject.  Everybody 
knows  that  he  wants  to  live  in  a  beauti- 
ful community.  By  "beautiful  com- 
munity," I  mean  one  designed  for  the 
best  interests  for  everybody,  not  only 
beautiful,  but  for  the  financial  interests 
as  well. 

Nearly  always  the  site,  topograph,  and 
general  characteristics  dictate  the  proper 
plan.  You  cannot  help  but  make  tlie 
right  plan,  if  you  study  it  and  take  some 
time  and  go  out  on  the  property  and 
look  it  over.  It  next  becomes  necessary 
to  study  a  plan  for  its  adornment,  or 
the  taking  advantage  of  its  nntui'al 
beauty,  the  formulating  of  buihling 
restrictions. 

You  will  readily  see  that  no  matter 
how  well  the  planner  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  site,  if  there  are  allowed  to 
be  built  upon  the  building  site,  archi- 
tectural monstrosities,  the  charm  and 
character,  as  well  as  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Soinebody  goes  out  and  builds 
a  beautiful  bungalow,  and  everybody 
goes  to  look  at  it,  and  somebody  else 
comes  along  and  builds  a  three-story 
white  house,  with  brass  railings  in  front 
of  it.  The  house  with  the  brass  rail- 
ings costs  $10,000,  and  the  other  one 
cost  only  $2,500. 

We  have  gone  through  the  period  of 
the  extremely  wide  street,  and  now  come 
tile  proponents  of  the  extremely  narrow 
ones.  I  believe  this  question  is  detei-- 
mined  greatly  by  the  property  that  is 
being  developed.  Some  sections  of  the 
community  will  learn  it  is  Ijest  for  such 
a  section  to  have  w'inding  lines,  whereas 
other  sections  of  the  community  "will 
demand  great  wide  highways,  and  the 
residence  streets  should  not  be  made 
those  wide  highways.  People  do  not 
want  to  live  on  them.     They  ought  to 


be  kept  off  these  main  highways,  and 
they  should  be  used  for  driving.  Chil- 
dren do  not  want  to  play  out  in  front 
of  automobiles. 

In  general,  the  very  narrow  street  is 
as  much  at  fault  as  the  extremely  wide 
one.  The  wide  one  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  ruinous  in  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, and  the  narrow  one  will  surely 
destroy  values  unless  it  is  most  wisely 
handled.  The  planting  of  trees  and  the 
distance  of  houses  back  from  the  prop- 
erty line  determines  the  width  of  a  street 
— in  mj^  opinion — rather  than  its  paved 
ai-ea,  except  on  very  steep  hillsides. 

The  gradients  of  streets  either  destroy 
values  both  aesthetically  and  financially, 
or  lend  to  the  whole  property  that  grace 
and  charm  which  is  so  greatly  to  be 
desired.  By  the  grade,  I  do  not  mean 
the  rate  of  grade  alone,  but  the  fitting 
of  the  entire  plan  of  grade  to  the 
property. 

Grades  cannot  be  established  by  arbi- 
trary methods  such  as  setting  a  rate  of 
grade  from  one  point  to  another.  They 
are  controlled  entirely  by  their  relation, 
not  mathematically,  but  ajsthetically,  to 
the  line  and  contour  of  which  they  are 
to  form  a  new  part. 

There  is  great  beauty  and  utility  to  be 
obtained  in  the  relation  of  line  to  line, 
where  the  lines  and  sweep  of  curves  are 
established  in  accordance  with  the  known 
laws  of  complementary  relation. 

To  follow  a  rigid  plan  that  a  rate  of 
grade  dictates,  and  to  make  the  plan  a 
mathematical  calculation  is  to  destroy 
that  grace  and  beauty  that  is  to  be 
striven  for.  All  sylvan  effects  of  har- 
mony are  shocked  by  its  discordant 
intrusion. 

Now,  that  is  an  idea  of  the  evolution 
of  the  subdivision  which  we  see  comes 
right  back  to  every  one  of  us,  because 
it  is  where  we  all  live.  The  detail  of 
developing  a  subdivision  is  technical, 
more  or  less,  and  that  we  must  leave  to 
the  engineers.     I  thank  you. 
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THE  PLANNING  OF  CITIES 


An  Address  by  Mr.  Duncan  McDuffie  of  the  Berkeley  City  Planning 

Commission  at  the  Convention  of  the  League 

of  California  Municipalities 


When  tlie  legislators  of  Wisconsin 
looked  at  the  patchwork  maps  of  their 
cities,  a  patchwork  created  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  land  without  reference  to  a 
comprehensive  citj^  plan,  they  provided 
specifically  that  no  person  engaged  in 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  slioidd 
be  a  member  of  any  city  planning  com- 
mission in  that  State,  Perhaps  such  dis- 
franchisement is  not  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment for  subdividers  of  land  who  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  plan  our  cities 
Avell  and  have  planned  them  so  badly. 

But  the  responsi])ility  is  not  theirs 
alone.  The  officials  whose  duty  it  was 
to  pass  upon  maps  of  proposed  sub- 
divisions, like  the  men  who  platted  the 
maps,  had  no  comj)rehension  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work.  They  did  not 
realize  that  a  street  plan  once  adopted 
is  almost  never  changed,  and  then  only 
at  tremendous  cost.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  economic  welfare  of  their  city 
and  the  social  welfare  of  its  citizens 
would  be  largely  determined  by  its  street 
design.  They  had  no  plan  to  work  to, 
no  understanding  of  present  needs,  no 
vision  of  future  demands.  These  officials 
must  share  the  blame  with  the  land  sub- 
dividers  for  the  fatally  defective  street 
plans  of  our  cities. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
Wednesday's  meeting  that  the  avarice  of 
the  real  estate  operator  had  laid  the 
curse  of  a  haphazard  street  plan  upon 
our  communities.  It  is  true  that  the 
subdividers,  not  unlike  men  engaged  in 
other  businesses,  have  tried  to  make  their 
enterprises  as  profitable  as  possible.  But 
the  mistakes  of  the  subdividers  are  due 
to  ignorance  instead  of  avarice.  It  was 
ignorance,  not  avarice,  that  seared  the 
hills  of  San  Francisco  with  its  gridiron 
of  streets;  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
contour  streets  would  have  produced  not 
only  a  better  plan   but  a  larger  profit. 


Ignorance  of  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  city,  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  subdividers  and  other 
communities,  have  given  our  cities  nar- 
row streets  w'here  wide  ones  are  needed, 
M"ide  streets  where  narrow  ones  would 
serve  a  better  purpose  and  use  the  land 
more  economically,  and  checkerboard 
layouts  where,  for  the  proper  economic 
growth  of  the  community,  radial  streets 
and  streets  for  circulation  are  demanded. 

Fortunately  nuiny  of  the  men  engaged 
in  land  subdivision  and  many  city  engi- 
neers have  come  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  imi)ortanee  of  the  woik  they  are  do- 
ing in  making  the  street  plan  of  their 
cities.  But  more  interest  in  the  work 
and  more  information  I'egarding  the  ex- 
l)eriences  of  other  subdividers  and  other 
cities  is  needed.  This  interest  the  newly 
created  city  planning  commissions  should 
inspire,  this  knowledge  they  should  fur- 
nish. They  should  become  clearing 
houses  for  information  regarding  the 
street  plan,  street  widths,  restrictions, 
park  reservation,  street  improvements, 
and  all  the  other  subjects  that  afi'ect  alike 
the  city  plan  and  each  of  its  subdivision 
units.  They  should  enable  our  cities  and 
our  subdividers  to  profit  by  the  mistakes 
and  suece.sses  of  other  cities  and  otiier 
subdividers.  They  should  harmonize 
the  interests  of  the  subdivider  and  the 
community.  They  should  educate  as 
well  as  regulate. 

One  brief  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
city  plan  as  a  whole.  The  engineer  who 
is  called  upon  to  pass  upon  a  map  that 
is  submitted  for  approval  cannot  intelli- 
gently act  on  it  unless  a  general  plan  or 
street  design  for  the  city  has  been  worked 
out.  This  has  been  done  in  but  few  of 
our  cities.  It  is  something  that  must  be 
done  at  once  if  we  are  to  have  more  in- 
telligent planning  in  the  future  than  in 
tlie  past.     While  tlie  city  planning  com- 
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missions  of  our  cities  will  fiDd  many 
^lll:lll  problems  that  seem  to  be  of  more 
uiiiiH'diate  importance  than  securing  a 
uciicral  plan,  they  will  also  find,  as  time 
i;iMS  on,  that  those  problems  cannot  be 
ui\  I'U  proper  solutions  until  they  are  re- 
hit'd  to  a  comprehensive  city  plan. 

Such  a  plan  must  satisfy  not  only 
present  demands,  but  future  needs  as 
well.  It  nuist  of  necessity  be  somewhat 
elastic.  If  made  too  rigid,  it  will,  like 
some  of  our  present  regulations,  such 
as  those  that  define  street  and  sidewalk 
widths,  impose  unnecessary  burdens  on 
cities  and  on  subdividers  of  real  estate 
and  the  ultimate  owners,  the  citizens 
themselves.  But  it  must  be  a  plan  well 
enough  defined  to  work  to — a  plan  into 
which  new  streets  and  new  subdivisions 
may  be  fitted  so  that  in  the  end  our  cities 
may  have  a  comprehensive  and  economic 
arrangement  of  streets. 

And  finally,  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  many  of  our  cities  there  is  no  land 
left  to  subdivide.    The  damage  is  already 


done.  The  street  plan  is  already  made 
and  can  be  rectified  only  at  tremendous 
cost,  if  at  all.  We  must,  therefore,  now 
give  our  greatest  attention  to  the  land 
lying  outside  of  our  cities,  the  land  which 
is  soon  to  be  subdivided,  and  which  will, 
in  its  turn,  be  included  within  city 
boundaries. 

Happily,  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  provided  a  means  by  which  the 
municipality  may  have  some  control 
over  the  subdivision  of  land  lying  out- 
side of  the  city  limits.  This  control 
should  be  extended.  It  should,  if  our 
Constitution  permits,  be  placed  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  cities  themselves,  and 
through  them  in  the  hands  of  city  plan- 
ning commissions.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  land  lying  contiguous  to  our  cities 
today  will,  within  a  decade,  become  a 
part  of  those  cities,  and  we  must  not,  in 
the  street  plan  of  this  contiguous  terri- 
tory, repeat  the  irreparalile  mistakes  of 
the  past. 


STANDARDS  OF  SERVICE  CLAUSES  IN 
STREET  LIGHTING  CONTRACTS 


Judson  C.  Dickernian  in  Utilities  Magazine 


Prime  requisites  of  any  contract  are 
that  it  shall  contain  clauses  which  (1) 
define  in  measurable  standards  the  ser- 
vice or  commodity  which  is  the  object 
of  the  contract,  (2)  prescribe  means  by 
which  the  standards  are  to  be  meas- 
ured, and  (3)  provide  for  adequate  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  meet  standards  set. 
Yet  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  con- 
tracts for  street  lighting  in  force  in 
American  cities  indicates  that  probably 
more  than  90  per  cent  fail  to  meet  all 
and  possibly  50  per  cent  inadequately 
provide  for  even  one  of  these  three 
requisites. 

The  object  of  any  street  lighting  eon- 
tract  is  the  furnishing  of  light  or  illumi- 
nation  useful   to   the   occupants   of  the 


streets  and  other  pulilic  places.  Yet 
most  of  the  existing  contracts  sidestep 
or  ignore  this  object  directly  and  such 
guarantees  as  exist  are  only  indirect 
means  of  ensuring  that  some  lighting 
service  shall  be  given.  Light  is  today 
probably  the  only  commodit.v  or  form 
of  energy  which  is  bought  without  defi- 
nite guarantees  of  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, measured  in  terms  strictly  applicable 
to  the  light  furnished  and  when  and 
where  furnished. 

The  cities  want  to  buy  light  and  not 
the  use  of  equipment.  Yet  in  ])robably 
90  per  cent  of  the  existing  contracts,  the 
cities  actually  have  contracted  for  the 
use  of  a  loosely  defined  equipment,  to 
be  ojierated  under  certain  general  con- 
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ditions,  and  are  taking  their  chances  on 
obtaining  the  value  of  their  money  in 
light. 

If  a  proper  standard  of  illiiinination 
to  be  fui-nished  under  a  contract  could 
l)e  defined  wholly  in  terms  of  the  light 
to  be  yielded,  it  might  be  immaterial  to 
the  city  of  what  design  or  quality  of 
construction  the  lamp  used  should  be. 
Lamps  in  general  use,  and  those  iirged 
for  adoption  by  prominent  makers,  are 
pretty  well  standardized  in  design  and 
construction.  Salesmen  and  other  advo- 
cates of  such  lamps  always  talk  freelj' 
about  "the  candle  power  obtained,"  "the 
distribution  of  the  light,"  "the  steadi- 
ness of  operation"  and  "the  efficiency  in 
the  transformation  of  energy  into  light," 
be  it  gas,  oil  or  electricity,  and  by  such 
comparisons  and  data,  seek  to  have  their 
lamps  adopted.  Yet  when  such  lamps 
are  put  in  use,  every  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  giving  in  the  final  contracts  any 
guarantee  of  their  actual  performances 
as  sources  of  light. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  out- 
side of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  the 
officials  of  our  cities  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  technical  problems  concerned  with 
the  photometry  and  operation  of  street 
lights.  Probably  many  lighting  corpora- 
tion otficers  are  nearly  as  badly  off.  But 
in  the  vast  majority  of  communities  what 
little  knowledge  of  the  subject  exists  lies 
with  the  corporations.  These  latter  have 
evidently  found  it  valuable  to  talk  about 
tlie  high  candle  power  or  other  illumi- 
native measure  of  their  service  but  have 
preferred  to  have  their  service  measured, 
if  the  buyer  insisted  on  some  sort  of 
measure,  in  terms  of  certain  of  the 
variables,  or  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of 
the  lamp  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions, rather  than  in  terms  of  actual 
light  furnished  the  user. 

When  city  officials  have  insisted  on 
some  designation  of  the  light  to  be  given 
or  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  the  advantages  of 
a  new  lamp  installation,  a  candle  power 
has  been  specified  in  the  contract  as  the 
performance  of  the  lamp,  then  methods 
of  testing  those  lamps  have  been  inserted 
at  the  subtle  suggestion  of  the  con- 
tractors, which  practically  destroyed  the 
guarantee  previously  implied. 

A  good  example  is  the  prevalence  in 


contracts  of  the  designation  of  electric 
arc  lamps  as  of  2,000  candle  power.  But 
no  contract  containing  such  statement 
provides  for  a  photometric  test  of  any 
kind.  "While  this  value  was  given  when 
enthusiasm  took  the  place  of  knowledge 
in  the  early  days  of  arc  lamps,  all  elec- 
trical engineers  have  known  for  years 
that  no  arc  lamp  in  use  until  the  high 
efficiencj^  luminous  or  flaming  arc  lamp 
was  developed,  came  within  60  per  cent 
of  2,000  candle  power  even  under  favor- 
able conditions.  So  contracts  using  such 
a  figure  as  2,000  candle  power  as  the 
lighting  value  of  the  lamp,  specify  that 
the  lamp  supposed  to  yield  so  much 
light,  requires  a  certain  number  of  watts 
of  electricity  and  proceed  to  state  that 
the  contract  is  fulfilled  if  the  proper 
number  of  watts  are  sujiplied  to  the 
lamp.  Likewise,  when  incandescent 
mantle  gas  and  vapor  lamps  were  sub- 
stituted for  open  flame  lamps  at  some- 
what higher  cost,  it  was  necessary  to 
insert  a  value  impressive  in  its  increase, 
and  such  lamps  were  designated  promi- 
nently in  the  contracts  as  of  60  candle 
power,  which  was  to  be  given  at  all  times 
while  in  service.  But  following  such  a 
statement  in  the  contracts  is  nearly  al- 
ways a  method  of  test  calling  for  the 
removal  of  the  lamps  to  a  laboratory, 
and  there  tested  without  the  globe,  after 
being  readjusted  to  provide  for  possible 
damage  done  in  removing  from  the 
street.  Such  a  test  is  merely  a  test  oi 
the  capacity  of  the  lighting  element  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  and 
is  absolutely  no  indication  of  the  real 
service  rendered  on  the  street. 

The  endeavor  of  city  officials  on  the 
one  hand  to  get  a  standard  of  light  speci- 
fied as  actuallj'  to  be  yielded,  and  of  the 
lighting  contractors  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing held  to  account  for  insufficient  light 
yield  has  produced  some  cui'ious  incon- 
sistencies in  contracts,  which  are  little 
short  of  purposelj''  deceitful  tricks  in 
some  cases.  Wliile  strictly  the  city  of- 
ficials are  to  be  held  responsible  for  aU 
clauses  in  the  contracts,  j'et  because  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  technique 
of  photometry  and  of  the  operation  of 
the  lighting  units,  the  almost  universal 
custom  is  to  copy  in  large  measure  the 
provisions  of  other  city  contracts.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  and  because  of  the 
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child-like  trust  of  many  officials  who  be- 
lieve that  "the  experienced  contractor" 
will  tell  them  how  best  to  operate  and 
test  lamps,  the  weak  clauses  have  all 
had  their  origin  with  the  interested  eon- 
tractors.  With  the  electric  light  com- 
panies combined  for  mutual  advantage 
in  a  powerful  organization  which  keeps 
its  individual  members  well  informed  of 
how  to  protect  themselves,  and  with  ap- 
parently over  two-thirds  of  all  the  gas 
and  vapor  street  lighting  wholly  con- 
trolled by  one  contracting  firm  and  its 
subsidiaries,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  es- 
tablish in  complacent  localities  customs 
or  methods  of  test  which  are  then  forced 
on  other  communities  as  "standard." 
Certainly  the  word  "standard"  as  used 
in  street  lighting  contracts  today  does 
not  mean  "the  best"  and  "most  suit- 
able," it  too  frequently  means  the  least 
reliable  innocuous  method  which  inter- 
ested contractors  can  induce  a  number 
of  weak  customers  to  accept. 

Contracts  in  force  at  tlie  present  time 
may  be  roughly  grouped  in  regard  to 
illuminating  standards  and  their  verifi- 
cation as  follows : 

(1)  Those  whiph  call  in  very  general 
terms  for  "standard,"  "latest  and  most 
approved,"  "Welsbach,"  lamps  and  pro- 
vide  no  other  standards  of  performance 
than  that  the  lamps  shall  not  be  "out." 

(2)  Those  that  designate  the  lamp  by 
some  trade  expression  as  2,000  candle 
power  arc,  100  or  60  candle  power  incan- 
descent or  mantle  lamp.  Such  contracts 
occasionally  contain  the  words  "nominal 
candle  power."  None  of  them  provides 
definite  means  of  determining  the  actual 
candle  power  furnished,  though  some 
contracts  define  some  of  the  operating 
conditions. 

(3)  Those  which  designate  the  type  of 
lamp  to  be  used,  define  the  operating 
conditions,  provide  more  or  less  com- 
pletely for  definite  tests  of  the  operating 
conditions,  but  ignore  standards  or  tests 
referring  to  the  actual  light  furnished. 

(4)  Those  which  specify  a  candle 
power  or  other  unit  of  actual  illuminat- 
ing power,  and  then  proceed  to  state 
that,  if  certain  operating  conditions  are 
maintained,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the 
light  is  furnished. 

"(5)  Those  that  state  a  definite  stand- 
ard of  performance  in  candle  power  or 


other  illumirfative  values,  then  provide 
methods  of  tests  for  illuminative  power 
which  are  no  criteria  of  the  actual  street 
service  but  rather  show  only  the  capac- 
ity of  the  equipment  under  favorable 
conditions  or  otherwise  emasculate  the 
real  value  of  the  tests  provided  for. 

(6)  Those  which  provide  both  a  stand- 
ard of  actual  illumination  to  be  main- 
tained and  a  reasonable  and  true  way  of 
determining  the  actual  average  light 
yield  while  in  service  on  the  street. 

In  the  first  group  are  to  be  found  more 
important  cities  than  one  would  ordi- 
narily believe.  Under  the  divided  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction  existing  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  contract  for  park  lighting  for 
several  hundred  arc  lamps  costing  nearly 
one  hundred  dollars  each  a  year  had  no 
other  designation  of  the  type  or  kind  of 
lamp  or  its  capacity  than  the  heading 
"Electric  Lights."  "Standard  Wels- 
bach Street  Lamps"  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  designation  of  the  lamp  to  be  fur- 
nished in  a  pi'ominent  New  Jersey  city. 

In  the  second  group  either  direct  cur- 
rent open  carbon  arcs  or  more  frequently 
enclosed  carbon  arc  lamps  are  furnished. 
The  maximum  candle  power  of  these 
lamps  rarely  exceeds  1,000,  while  for  the 
most  common  type  the  maxinuim  rarely 
exceeds  500  candle  power. 

Similarly  "60  candle  power  burners" 
in  Welsbach  gas  or  vapor  lamps  lose 
from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  their 
effective  light  by  absorption  in  the  outer 
globe.  Carefully  conducted  street  tests 
in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere 
have  shown  these  lamps  giving,  under 
conditions  of  maintenance  not  stipulated 
by  vigorous  inspection,  an  average  of 
less  than  40  candle  power  and  many 
lamps  only  20  to  30  candle  power  wliile 
apparently  clean  and  wiiole.  Individual 
lamps  have  been  found  in  service  testing 
80  candle  power  and  over. 

In  the  third  class  are  grouped  the 
larger  number  of  better  class  contracts 
now  in  force,  especially  for  electric  arc 
lighting.  Wlien  properly  carried  out, 
undoubtedly  good  ser\'ice  is  rendered. 
But  such  provisions  dodge  the  point  that 
the  city  wants  light  and  not  merely  use 
of  equipment  presumably  able  to  give 
light.  The  type  of  lamp  is  chosen  after 
due    consideration    of    its    illuminative 
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power.    Why  not  incorporate  such  char- 
acteristics into  the  contract? 

The  fourth  class  of  contracts  is  merely 
a  modification  of  the  third,  implying  a 
definite  light  service  but  not  guarantee- 
ing it. 

In  the  fifth  group  are  some  of  tlie 
most  mischievous  and  deceptive  contracts 
in  existence.  Under  tliis  heading  come 
many  of  the  contracts  for  gas  and  for 
gasoline  mantle  street  lamp  lighting. 
They  are  evidently  framed  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  specified  candle 
l)0\ver,  usually  at  least  (iO,  is  to  he  avail- 
able on  the  street  at  all  times.  A  brave 
show  of  i>roviding  for  tests  is  made, 
which  is  intended  to  give  the  ordinary 
citizen  the  idea  that  the  service  is  ade- 
quately guaranteed.  But  the  test  con- 
ditions, that  of  removing  a  number  of 
tile  lamps  to  a  laboratory  and  there  test- 
ing with  the  outer  glolie  removed,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  the 
contractors  in  claiming  the  right  to  re- 
ad.just  the  burners,  put  on  new  mantles, 
etc.,  to  remedy  possible  damage  in 
transit,  are  far  from  proving  the  actual 
service  on  the  street  and  are  merel.v  in- 
dicative of  the  capacity  under  favorable 
conditions  of  the  unit  furnished.  It  is 
a  practical  impossibility  to  extinguish 
and  remove  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  street  posts,  a  number  of  gaso- 
line mantle  lamps  and  then  test  them 
with  any  certainty  that  marked  changes 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  lamps 
have  not  occurred.  Su-ch  a  procedure  is 
unfair  alike  to  the  city  and  the  con- 
tractor. 

Similarly  a  certain  recent  contract  for 
gas  street  lighting  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities  provides  very  elaborately  for  the 
employment  of  high  class  experts  from 
neighboring  colleges  to  test  the  lamps 
(which  are  required  to  yield  when  in 
service  not  less  than  60  horizontal  candle 
power),  "by  standard  laboratory  meth- 
ods, under  conditions  which  duplicate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  lamps  as  the.y  burn 
on  the  streets."  Besides  "the  joker"  of 
assuming  that  conditions  can  be  ad.iusted 
in  a  laboratory  to  be  usefully  equivalent 
to  those  on  the  street,  the  further  ".joke" 
appears  of  applying  a  penalty  for  defi- 
cient illuminating  power  of  less  than  six 
cents.  The  expert  to  be  hired  with  his 
assistants,  expenses,  etc.,  might  possibly 


cost  $5  per  lamp.  Also  mark  that  a  lamp 
tested  stands  by  itself  for  the  one  night 
of  the  test,  only  one  of  the  several  thou- 
sand in  use,  and  its  test  has  no  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  lamps  in  service.  Truly 
a  devious,  tricky,  wholly  unuseful  speci- 
fication to  fool  the  public  and  leave  the 
contractor  untouched  !  The  saddest  part 
of  this  history  is  that  a  non-political 
advisory  board  had  previously  recom- 
mended a  clause  covering  this  matter 
which  was  correct,  workable,  and  fair 
to  the  city. 

Fortunately  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
some  other  cities  in  the  sixth  group  indi- 
cated above  have  succeeded  in  clearly 
defining  a  definite  standard  of  service  to 
be  given  on  the  street,  and  methods  of 
test  of  a  representative  number  of 
lamps  by  street  methods,  with  penalties 
based  on  the  results  thus  obtained  ap- 
plied to  all  the  lamps  in  service.  This 
particularly  applies  to  contracts  for  gas 
and  gasoline  lighting.  These  cities  can 
be  assured  of  receiving  what  they  are 
supposed  to  obtain  in  actual  illumina- 
tion, yet  the  methods  prescribed  have 
imposed  no  especial  burden  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  city. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  policy  of  the 
associated  central  station  electric  cor- 
porations, a  few  cities,  notably  ]Minne- 
apolis  and  Indianapolis,  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  contracts  at  very  low  prices 
in  which  electric  arc  lamps  are  guar- 
anteed to  furnish  a  specified  illumina- 
tion, determined  by  test  on  the  street, 
with  penalties  for  deficient  illumination. 
These  specifications  usually  also  include 
standards  and  methods  of  measurement 
of  the  electrical  energy  due  and  actually 
supplied  to  the  lamps  in  service.  Others, 
notably  Savannah  and  Portland,  Ore., 
have  gotten  a.  guarantee  of  illumination 
and  determine  it  by  removing  lamjis  to 
a  laboratory  and  there  testing  with  cur- 
rent at  same  values  as  found  on  the 
operating  circuits.  Most  of  the  con- 
tracts, however,  ignore  reference  to  the 
actual  illuminating  value,  but  having 
definitely  specified  the  type  of  lamp  to 
be  used,  determine  that  the  energy  fur- 
nished shall  be  kept  at  the  standard,  and 
then  assume  the  illuminating  power  is 
given. 

It  requires  knowledge  of  all  the  fac- 
tors and  great  care  to  provide  specifiea- 
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tions  for  lighting;  service  which  on  the 
one  hand  adequately  protect  the  city  and 
guarantee  it  the  real  illumination  it  pays 
for,  and  on  the  other  hand  do  not  insist 
on  standards  of  performance  or  methods 
of  test,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived. 
Closely  limited  and  strict  requirements 
enforced  with  considerable  penalties  are 
taken  into  account  by  a  bidder,  who 
raises  his  price  accordingly.  Methods  of 
test  may  be  so  elaborated  and  refined  as 
to  impose  a  great  burden  both  on  the 
city  and  the  corporation.  The  writer 
believes  there  is  a  middle  ground  which 
permits  of  a  definite  statement  of  per- 
formance, a  reasonably  accurate  and  fair 
way  of  determining  the  same  and  a  basis 
for  penalizing  or  fixing  liquidated  dam- 
ages for  performance  below  standard 
which  is  a  sufficient  check  on  poor  ser- 
vice without  increasing  the  cost. 

The  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  principle  that  it  was 
worth  an  expense  equal  to  a  certain 
small  percentage,  say  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  total  lighting  contract,  for  proper 
inspection  and  test,  would  give  a  meas- 
ure on  which  to  base  the  permissable 
iospection.  In  fact,  such  a  policy  could 
be  carried  out  to  advantage  in  munici- 
pally operated  systems.  If  competent 
public  inspectors,  independent  of  control 
by  the  operative  department,  were  to 
supervise  the  city  service  as  if  conducted 
by  a  private  corporation,  better  results 
would  be  obtained  in  many  cases.  Slack- 
ness as  well  as  undue  profit-taking  needs 
to  be  guarded  against. 

High  class  street  lighting  specifications 
should  define  the  actual  yield  of  light  to 
be  expected.  The  type  of  lamp  to  be 
used  may  well  be  specified,  its  known 
operating  conditions  in  regard  to  con- 
.  sumption  of  energy,  condition  of  equip- 
ment, replacement  of  parts,  etc.,  stated, 
as  well  as  the  illumination  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  lamp  under  such  con- 
ditions. Knowing  the  lighting  capability, 
under  standard  conditions,  of  the  unit 
used,  a  reasonable  minimum  of  perform- 
ance of  limits  of  variation  may  then  be 
adopted  as  the  guarantee.  With  ]\Iazda 
electric  lamps,  it  is  now  commonly  ac- 
cepted to  specify  a  minimum  light  of 
10  to  20  per  cent  below  the  nominal 
ratin".    The  same  can  well  be  done  with 


gas  and  vapor  lamps.  Candle  power 
yielded  in  a  horizontal  direction  or  at 
some  defined  angle  gives  an  easy  means 
of  determining  the  service  given  by 
smaller  units.  The  photometry  of  arc 
lamps  is  much  more  difficult  than  for 
mantle  and  incandescent  lamps,  but  it 
should  not  be  insurmountably  difficult 
to  plan  tests  which  will  be  fair  to  all 
concerned.  On  series  electric  circuits 
the  maintenance  of  suitable  recording 
ammeters  and  watt  meters  for  routine 
inspection,  supplemented  by  an  efficient 
patrol  system,  and  by  occasional  photo- 
metric tests  will  give  all  the  data  neces- 
sary to  insure  good  service.  It  must 
be  realized,  however,  that  arc  and  incan- 
descent lamps  may  be  operated  with  very 
nearly  the  proper  supply  of  electricity, 
yet  be  very  deficient  in  light  yield.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  electricity  generated 
and  delivered  at  the  lamp,  apart  from 
returns  on  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
labor  and  materials  required  for  good 
lamp  maintenance,  is  so  low  that  some 
waste  of  electricity  may  be  cheaper  to 
the  contractor  than  furnishing  the  right 
amount  of  labor  to  keep  up  the  good 
lighting  results. 

The  growing  practice  of  incorporating 
a  reference  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  direction  as  to  accuracy 
or  suitability  of  methods  and  equipment 
of  tests  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Methods  of  test  should  be  adopted 
which  provide  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  all  lamps,  chosen  from  a  map  at  ran- 
dom, or  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  in  the  service  on  the 
street,  without  specific  warning  to  the 
contractors  of  the  location  of  the  lamps, 
shall  be  the  basis  upon  which  to  .judge 
of  the  service.  A  provision  that  only  the 
actual  lamp  properly  tested  by  experts, 
possibly  at  an  expense  of  $5,  if  I'ound 
deficient,  shall  be  penalized  less  than  ten 
cents,  a  condition  actually  existing  in 
one  of  our  large  city's  contracts,  is  ridic- 
ulous. All  individual  tests  should  be 
considered  representative.  Two  per  cent 
of  all  lamps  in  service  to  be  tested  as 
basis  for  ad.iusting  payment  for  all, 
while  small,  (hies  not  appear  to  have 
worked  a  hardship  when  conchicted  hon- 
estly, fairly  and  skillfully.  Right  here 
let  it  be  empliatically  stated  that  suitable 
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tests  must  and  can  only  be  made  by 
scientifically  trained  men  equipped  with 
high  grade  apparatus.  Such  test  specifi- 
cations as  the  present  day  sanctions  can- 
not be  determined  by  a  plumber,  police- 
man, or  ordinary  electrician,  useful  and 
necessary  as  they  may  be  as  assistants. 

Penalties  amounting  to  400  or  500  per 
cent  of  the  pro  rata  contract  payment 
are  too  severe  and  generally  ignored.  A 
pro  rata  deduction  for  service  not  ren- 
dered for  any  cause,  is  the  fair  thing  to 
the  cit.v  and  a  deduction  of  not  in  excess 
of  doulile  the  pro  rata  for  deficiencies 
and  non-performance  where  the  con- 
tractor is  at  fault  appears  reasonable. 
Something  more  than  pro  rata  reduction 
in  this  latter  case  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  contractor  up  to  the  mark  of  good 
service. 

The  l)ig  fight  for  positive  illuminating 
specifications  is  in  electric  arc  contracts. 
It  has  got  to  be  won  for  a  definite 
standard  of  illuminating  service.  Im- 
provements in  ajjparatus,  and  above  all, 
an   increase   in   the   number   of   officials 


and  others  competent  to  consider  tlie 
various  questions  involved  will  bring  it 
about.  For  the  present  any  contract 
must  be  considered  weak  which  does  not 
specify  the  type  of  arc  lamp  to  be  fur- 
nished, its  known  candle  power  by  labor- 
atory test  under  standarcl  electric  condi- 
tions, methods  for  recording  the  current 
or  energy  on  arc  lamp  circuits,  and  pen- 
alties based  on  deficiencies  from  the 
stated  standard  conditions.  As  soon  as 
possible  there  should  be  added  a  guar- 
anteed mininmm  of  performance  on  the 
street  in  illuminative  power  and  direct 
means  for  cheeking  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  far  too  many  existing 
contracts  provide  only  that  street  lamps 
shall  burn  in  socalled  "good"  order"  a 
specified  number  of  hours.  A  fair  num- 
ber of  contracts  seemingly  call  for  a 
specified  service  but  inadequately  pro- 
vide for  its  verification,  while  a  small 
but  growing  number  adequately  define 
both  the  illuminating  value  to  be  pro- 
vided and  means  for  ensuring  its  delivery 
on  the  street. 


THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  MUNICIPALITY 


Some  person,  whose  identity  is  not  dis- 
closed, evidently  has  been  making  a 
study  of  municipal  affairs,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  observations  gives  utterance 
to  a  few  poignant  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Baltimore's  Municipal  Journal. 
He  observes : 

"While  the  public,  theoretieall.v,  clam- 
ors for  a  strong  business  government, 
the  public  doesn't  always  relish  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  government.  Strong  and 
aggressive  policies  are  bound  to  crush 
some  people's  cherished  privileges  or 
exemptions.  Wlien  this  happens,  a  de- 
nunciatory squeal  follows.  The  whole 
city  government  is  assailed.  One  would 
almost  think,  from  the  criticisms  heard, 
that  the  head  factors  of  the  government 
had  been  actuated  by  private  influences, 
rather  than  by  public  motives. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  city  to 
make  any  character  of  a  forward  move- 
ment M'ithout  colliding  with  the  opposi- 


tion of  somebody.  The  ciuestion  is, 
Should  a  government  abandon  a  policy 
simply  because  it  meets  opposition?  If 
weakness  like  that  controls  any  city  gov- 
ernment, the  public  itself  will  be  the 
chief  loser  in  the  end. 

If  the  average  person  would  only  as- 
sume the  right  viewpoint  in  the  matter 
of  municipal  affairs,  there  woidd  be  far 
less  friction.  There  is  always  too  ready 
a  disposition  to  accentuate  tlie  limited 
effects  of  an  attempted  measure  or  policy 
without  giving  the  underlying  purpose 
and  ultimate  end  proper  consideration. 
If  some  one  element  feels  the  pressure 
of  a  given  policy,  that  element  and  its 
sympathetic  friends  start  a  crusade  of 
violent  protest.  One  would  often  con- 
clude, "from  the  manner  and  ugliness  of 
i^ome  of  these  protests,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  engaged  in  some  senseless  or 
capricious  persecution. 

After   all,    a    city   government,    con- 
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trolled  by  brains  and  sound  ambition, 
has  but  one  object  in  view.  That  object 
involves  the  progressive  development  of 
the  city  along  lines  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  greatest  number.  While  the 
interests  of  groups  should  always  be  con- 
sidered, the  interests  of  the  wliole  cannot 
be  sacrificed  for  any  groups.  The  city, 
in  its  entirety,  is  the  one  supreme  ideal. 
What  will  best  advance  the  city  in  its 
entirety  is  the  thing  which  should  be 
espoused  by  every  intelligent  executive 
officer. 

It  is  easy  to  drift  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Almost  any  old  human 
being  can  do  that.  It  takes  nerve  and 
real  brains,  however,  to  evolve  new 
thoughts,  new  policies,  new  measures, 
new  tendencies.  Personal  popularity,  at 
times,  has  to  be  hazarded  if  the  best 
interests  of  a  city  are  to  be  subserved 
conscientiously.  The  public  itself  has  to 
be  bucked  at  recurrent  periods,  in  order 
to  establish  matters  that  will  be  of  ulti- 
mate general  advantage. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  promotion  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  has  to 
fall  a  little  heavily  sometimes  on  the 
shoulders  of  certain  individuals.  But 
tliat  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  community 
living.  The  marked  difference  between 
good  and  bad  city  government  is  dis- 
cernible at  this  point.  Good  government 
subordinates  the  individual  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole.  Bad  government  sac- 
rifices the  general  welfare  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual.  In  the  former 
case,  the  city  is  always  improving,  al- 
ways progressing.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  city  becomes  the  victim  of  .stagna- 
tion. 

Every  citizen  of  every  city  should  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  municipal  government  to  vise  its 
utmost  endeavors  to  build  that  city:  but 
build  it  as  a  whole. 

That  imposes  a  tremendous  task  upon 
any  conscientious  city  official.  It  means 
that'  he  is  under  obligation  to  expend  his 
l)rain  in  discovering  what  to  do;  and 
tlien,  as  a  sequel,  vex  his  very  soul  in 
finding  ways  to  finance  it. 

The  manager  of  an  up-to-date  business 
establishment  is  expected  to  produce  re- 
sults. That  is  "business."  If  the  han- 
dling of  a  city  government  is  expected 
to  be  along  "business  lines  or  methods," 


why  should  not  a  city  executive  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  "results?"  If,  in- 
stead of  floating  along  in  the  old,  old 
way,  a  city  government  shows  evidences 
of  real  intellectual  power  and  strong 
constructive  action,  the  public,  for  its 
own  sake,  should  cherish  such  a  condiina- 
ticn  as  being  a  valuable  force  for  the 
public's  own  good. 

How  can  the  public  show  its  endorse- 
ment of  sui'h  government? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  summed 
up  in  the  one  word,  "co-operation."  The 
first  essential  in  this  direction  is  for  the 
public  to  understand  the  purpose,  and 
to  give  proper  credit  to  the  motive  be- 
hind every  municipal  act.  Public  offi- 
cials who  are  big  enough  to  be  of  any 
real  value  to  the  community  are  con- 
trolled by  one  purpose  only,  to  wit,  the 
making  of  a  bigger,  better  and  more 
prosperous  city.  The  motive  is  always 
public;  the  ambition  is  always  for  the 
people. 

The  building  of  streets,  the  improve- 
ment of  sidewalks,  the  provision  for 
public  pleasure,  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  watchful  care  of  matters 
commercial,  are  all  items  that  bring  the 
government  into  conflict  with  the  mo- 
mentary convenience  of  some  elements 
of  the  population.  But  the  reality  of 
this  temporary  inconvenience  doesn't 
prove  that  the  city's  undertakings  are 
bad  or  inadvisable.  To  halt,  simply  be- 
cause somebody  feels  the  temporary 
pinch,  would  be  to  halt  forever.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  start  anything 
worth  starting  that  doesn't  arouse  some- 
body's objections. 

The  ultimate  good  of  many  a  move  is 
too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  bitter 
protest  against  some  present  inconveni- 
ence. 

It  is  so,  too,  when  it  comes  to  the 
problem  of  raising  revenue.  To  listen 
to  the  clatterings  of  revenue  ol)jectors 
might  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
city  authorities  were  raising  money  for 
their  own  personal  uses,  instead  of  for 
the  public  welfare.  Despite  the  painful 
labors  incident  to  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  i-evenue  measures,  the  city 
government  is  more  often  handicapped 
than  helped.  They  are  handicapped  by 
elements  that  ought  to  be  big  enough  to 
see    the    ultimate    advantages    that    will 
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accrue  from  such  measures.  The  har- 
vesting of  revenue  from  spots  that 
hithei-to  have  been  barren  of  yield  is  a 
feat  to  be  commended,  not  condemned. 
Especially  true  is  this,  when  it  is  known 
that  such  revenue  is  being  utilized  for 
no  purpose  other  than  the  development 
of  the  city.  By  this  means,  the  city  is 
made  a  place  much  better  to  live  in,  and 
a  city  more  attractive  in  which  to  do 
business. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  its 
city  government  has  much  to  do  with  the 
practical  growth  and  improvement  of 
that  city.  When  tlie  pul)lic  becomes 
sympathetic  with  real  constructive  gen- 
ius, when  it  supports  and  applauds  the 
])resentation  of  new  ideas  and  new  un- 
dertakings ;  when  it  encourages  a  big 
and  aggressive  public  or  municipal  am- 
bition in  exactly  the  same  way  that  it 
encourages  a  worthy  personal  ambition 
— it  is  then  that  the  co-operative  labors 
of  city  govei-nment  and  people  are  bound 
to  produce  splendid  results. 

No  city  government  that  is  of  any 
value  to  a  city  is  possible  of  operation 
without  bruising  somebody.  A  big  city 
of  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  with  in- 
terests almost  as  multifarious  a.s  the 
stars  in  the  skies,  if  it  is  progressively 
active  at  all,  is  bound  to  butt  iip  against 
the  pet  wishes  of  some  elements.  The 
fact  of  such  collision  doesn't  indicate  a 
weakness  or  impropriety  in  the  policy. 
Nor  does  the  sound  of  protest  establish 
the  advisability  of  reversing  the  policy. 
It  may  be  true  that  protests  will  show 
the  wisdom  of  modifying  details  in  a 
policy.     Any    policy,     even     though     it 


comes  from  the  brain  of  a  Solomon,  is 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  some  one 
or  more  details.  It  is  unfair  for  the 
public  to  attack  a  city  government  sav- 
agely simply  because  one  or  two  of  the 
details  of  a  given  policy  seemingly  bear 
a  little  heavily  upon  some  one  group  or 
groups.  A  broad,  co-operative  spirit 
should  manifest  itself.  It  is  in  that  way 
that  the  governmental  policy  can  liy 
adjustment  be  made  to  produce  the 
greatest  measure  of  advantage  attendant 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  inconveni- 
ence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  big- 
gest and  best  policies,  coming  from  the 
biggest  and  best  city  officials,  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  their  experimental 
stage.  The  very  fact  that  a  city  govern- 
ment is  producing  measures  that  must 
necessarily  encounter  an  experimental 
period,  sliows  that  the  government  is 
one  of  brains  and  productive  originality. 

The  presence  of  a  live,  dynamic  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  such  as  puts  action 
and  progression  into  the  whole  city  life, 
merits  the  most  cordial  popular  co-opera- 
tion at  all  times,  even  though  at  moments 
it  may  apparently  inflict  some  tempo- 
rary bruises.  The  goal  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  the  goal  of  the  citizenship 
are  identical.  The  government's  aim  is 
to  produce  a  city  that  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  personal  happiness  and 
business  success.  It  is  this  personal  hap- 
piness and  business  success  that  every 
normal  citizen  is  seeking.  That  is  why 
the  two  should  get  together  and  pull  to- 
gether. Team-work  will  carry  both  to 
the  same  goal. 
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THE  COMING  FAILURE  OF  PUBLIC  REGULATION 


Far-sighted  people,  viewing  the  growth 
I'f  the  movement  for  the  regulation  of 
]iul)lie  utilities  through  the  medium  of 
State  conunissions.  have  been  free  to  pre- 
ilii't  that  it  only  required  the  lapse  of  a 
period  of  time  before  the  public  would 
I '  iider  a  verdict  to  the  ei¥ect  that  proper 
iDUtrol  by  a  public  body  was  a  failure; 
lliat  it  would  be  found  to  be  impossible 
to  so  weigh  the  public  interest  on  one 
-hie  of  the  scale  and  the  private  or 
iiiDUopolistic  interest  on  the  other  side 
that  an  even  balance  could  be  main- 
tained except  during  short  intervals. 

"Fairness,"  as  a  proper  medium  be- 
tween two  conflicting  interests,  is  such  an 
intinitesimal  point  that  no  human  mind 
can  discover  it.  To  attempt  to  apply 
rules  by  which  both  sides  may  be  evenly 
balanced  in  the  scale  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  balance  a  large  mass  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle. 

One  side  or  the  other  is  sure  to  receive 
an  advantage  over  the  other  and  it  is  a 
safe  assertion  to  make  that  it  will  ))e  the 
public  that  will  bear  the  heaviest  burden. - 

The  public  utility  concerns  are  too 
jiowerful,  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the 
political  system  of  the  country  to  permit 
injustice  to  be  on  their  side,  and,  on  the 
other  hand  the  public  and  its  representa- 
tives are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  by  an  indifference 
as  to  effects. 

Delos  F.  Wilcox,  who  has  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  sub.iect,  writes 
as  follows : 

"The  chief  frailties  of  human  nature 
are  well  known.  It  was  easy  to  foresee, 
and  is  still  easier  to  after-see,  the  chief 
weaknesses  of  the  commission  movement. 
It  was  clear  that  if  the  commissions 
should  come  to  be  manned  by  men  who 
were  politicians  in  the  u.suall.v  accepted 
meaning  of  that  term,  their  efficiency 
would  be  destroyed  and  they  would 
merely  get  in  the  way  of  constructive 
I>rogress.  A  politician  in  public  office 
may  be  defined  as  a  man  who  has  his 
mind  on  something  else,  while  he  goes 
through  the  motions  of  performing  his 
official  duties:   and   obviouslv,    with    so 


difficult,  complex  and  technical  a  ta.sk  as 
that  of  the  public  service  commissions,  a 
politician  in  such  an  office  would  be  an 
unspeakalile  calamity. 

"iloreover,  the  experience  of  the 
country  with  city  councils.  State  Legis- 
latures, Congress,  the  railroad  commis- 
sions and  even  the  courts,  had  been  such 
as  to  make  it  easy  to  see  the  imminent 
danger  that  these  new  offices  would  come 
to  be  filled  with  men  who,  either  cor- 
ruptly or  "honestly,"  would  think  the 
thoughts  of  the  corporations  which  they 
were  set  to  regulate,  and  in  effect  would 
assume  their  own  function  to  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  corporations  not  merely 
from  undiseriminating  popular  wrath, 
but  from  the  very  law  itself. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  conserva- 
tives there  was  the  countervailing  dan- 
ger that  shallow  and  flighty  radicals 
might  be  appointed  to  the  commissions 
and  "play  hob"  with  the  .solid  invest- 
ments of  the  people.  This  danger  is  a 
legitimate  bugaboo  that  has  to  be 
thought  down  as  the  result  of  experience 
and  observation.  Doubtless  if  the  com- 
missions had  the  final  power  to  do  harm 
to  legitimate  investments,  the  appoint- 
ment of  unsound  radicals  to  the  commis- 
sionerships  might  easily  prove  to  be  a 
frightful  calamity,  not  only  to  investors, 
but  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  But 
all  our  politii'al  experience  in  this  coun- 
try goes  to  show  that  corporate  interests 
know  well  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  pulilie 
office,  and  also  that  official  responsibility 
tends  to  generate  conservatism  in  those 
who  have  been  ignorantly  radical.  ]\Iore- 
over,  the  great  powers  given  to  the  com- 
missions are  not  final  but  are  sub.ject  to 
the  ultimate    arbitrament  of  the  courts. 

"Anotlier  danger  that  could  easily  be 
foreseen  was  the  possible  inability  of  the 
appointing  power  to  induce  men  of  ade- 
quate stature  to  accept  tlie  heavy  obliga- 
tions of  work  and  responsiljility  neces- 
sarily attaching  to  these  offices.  It  was 
notorious  then,  as  it  still  is,  that  the 
corporations,  which,  from  the  possession 
oi:  mono[)oly  privileges,  are  enabled  to 
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tap  the  pockets  of  the  people  daily, 
monthly  or  quarter!}''  for  the  price  of 
certain  necessities  of  urban  civilization, 
have  more  ready  cash  to  spend  and  more 
willingness  to  spend  it  in  subsidizing 
brains,  than  the  State  itself  has.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  effort  to  bring 
public  service  corporations  under  closer 
supervision  would  result  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  their  defensive  operations  and, 
consequently,  in  an  enormous  increase  in 
their  demand  for  high-priced  experts  in 
the  legal,  engineering  and  accounting 
professions.  The  corporations  under- 
stood, and  we  all  are  coming  to  under- 
stand, that  subsidized  experience  and  in- 
tellectual adroitness  can  mold  to  their 
own  purposes  honest  mediocrity  in  pub- 
lic office,  or  at  the  very  least,  can  so 
muddle  it  as  to  prevent  any  effective 
action  inimical  to  the  interests  in  whose 
service  brilliancy  is  enlisted." 

Mr.  Wilcox  goes  on  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  crisis  has  been 
reached  in  the  case  of, the  New  York 
State  Utilities  Commission,  and  that 
body  is  now  under  the  complete  control 
of  an  abject  crowd  of  political  servitors 
as  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  utility 
cori^orations,  as  was  the  government  of 
the  city  of  New  York  when  under  the 
control  of  the  high  chiefs  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

Mutterings  of  similar  character  are 
))eing  heard  concerning  the  utility  com- 
missions of  other  States — mutterings 
that  will  increase  in  volume  as,  act  by 
act,  the  public  attention  is  focused  upon 
them. 

The  California  Commission  has  thus 
far  not  received,  nor  probably  has  it 
merited,  any  severe  censure.  It  seems 
to  be  striving  to  be  fair  to  both  sides  and 
is  finding  it  exceedingl.y  difficult  to  sus- 
tain this  position.  We,  who  are  on  the 
outside,  can  see  the  strenuous  efforts  that 
the  public  corporations  are  making  to 
gain  advantages  not  deserved  over  the 
public  which  they  serve.  We  note  the 
efforts  that  are  made  to  have  the  commis- 
sion "modify"  its  rulings.  We  see  the 
efforts  of  their  highly-priced  experts  to 
deceive  the  members  of  the  commission 
and  their  occasional  attempts  to  injure 
their  reputation.  They  are  preparing 
for  a  political  reaction  that  will  come 
to  hand  in  this  State  sooner  or  later  and 


then — the  earth  is  theirs  in  California 
as  it  is  in  New  York! 

And  then  what  ?  Then  the  public  will 
see  just  as  it  has  been  predicted  that 
State  control  has  failed  just  as  municipal 
control  has  failed.  It  will  be  realized 
that  public  control  without  public  owner- 
ship is  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

So  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
end  should  come  as  soon  as  possible.  Let 
the  utility  corporations  control  the  util- 
ity commissions  as  soon  as  they  wish  and 
then  let  them  see  what  will  happen. 
H.  A.  M. 


CITY  CANNOT  LOSE  ITS  RIGHTS 
OP  EMINENT  DOMAIN. 

That  a  municipality  cannot  legally 
contract  away  its  power  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  was  a  feature 
of  the  decision  of  the  Railroad  Commi.s-. 
sion  rendered  this  week  denying  a 
petition  of  the  Palo  Alto  Gas  Company 
asking  the  commission  to  dismiss  the 
petition  of  Palo  Alto  for  an  order  fixing 
the  price  for  which  the  municipality 
might  acquire  the  properties  of  the  util- 
ity. The  city  of  Palo  Alto  proposes  to 
purchase  the  distributing  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  of  intention 
passed  by  the  city  council  May  10.  Re- 
cently it  brought  before  the  commission 
its  petition  asking  that  body  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  system  for  pur- 
poses of  condemnation  under  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  The  gas  company 
intervened. 

A  claiise  in  the  franchise  given  the 
company  in  1914  provided  that  after  ten 
years  the  municipality  would  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  the  system  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  a  commission  appointed 
according  to  a  prescribed  method.  The 
company  in  opposing  the  requested  ac- 
tion of  the  commission  urged  that  the 
ordinance  giving  it  the  franchise  laid 
down  the  purchase  method  and  that  Palo 
Alto  had  no  right  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty by  eminent  domain.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  franchise  referred  to 
a  "gas  plant"  and  that  the  property 
described  in  the  petition  refers  to  a  "gas 
distributing  system,"  and  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  gas  plant,  there  being  none 
within  the  boundaries  of  Palo  Alto.  The 
commission  concludes  that  the  munici- 
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])ality  did  not,  therefore,  contract  to  buy 
ihe  property,  installed  under  its  fran- 
chise, and  did  not  deprive  itself  of  power 
to  exercise  its  right  of  eminent  domain, 
with  regard  to  the  franchise  property, 
liesides,  says  the  commission,  "Palo  Alto 
has  no  power  to  contract  away  its  right 
to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main." 


INCREASED  RADIUS  OF  CURB  AT 
STREET  CORNERS. 

At  most  street  intersections  the  radius 
of  the  curb  at  the  street  corner  is  such 
that  a  motorist  desiring  to  turn  the  cor- 
ner finds  it  impossible  to  describe  an  arc 
of  turn  that  will  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed  and  still  keep 
his  machine  on  the  proper  side  of  the 
pavement  while  turning  into  the  cross 
street.  The  radius  of  the  curb  curve  is 
usually  but  little  over  a  foot,  hence  the 
driver  cannot  commence  to  turn  until 
he  has  practically  passed  the  corner. 
Increasing  the  radius  of  the  corner  curve 
up  to  say,  12  or  14  feet,  will  permit  most 
types  of  cars  to  turn  a  corner  at  the 
.same  distance  from  the  curb  as  when 
driving  down  the  street. 

Such  an  improvement  is  particularly 
desirable  on  boulevards  or  where  other 
streets  intersect  the  boulevards.  It  is 
likewise  desirable  at  intersections  of 
narrow  streets.  This  subject  deserves 
the  attention  of  engineers  in  charge  of 
street  improvements,  and  the  pi-actice 
.suggested  should  be  universally  adopted, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  increase 
safety. 


SIGNAL  SYSTEM  FOR  STREET 
TRAFFIC. 

For  regulating  street  traffic  a  number 
of  cities,  including  New  York,  have  re- 
cently adopted  a  simple  sj'stem,  consist- 
ing of  a  heavy  cast  iron  foot  plate  in 
which  is  set  a  gas  pipe  standard  which 
carries  on  i,ts  top  two  vertical  sheet  iron 
plates  or  vanes,  one  carrying  the  word 
' '  Stop, ' '  the  other  the  word  ' '  Go. ' '  The 
standard  can  be  revolved  through  90  de- 
grees by  turning  it  in  the  foot  plate,  a 
short  handle  being  fastened  to  it  about 
three  feet  above  the  street.  The  traffic  of- 
ficer carries  this  with  him  to  the  center  of 


the  intersection,  using  it  there  instead  of 
raising  his  hands.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  remove  him  from  the  danger  of  being 
run  down  by  teams,  protect  him  from 
storms,  nor  elevate  him  where  he  can 
see  over  the  heads  of  pedestrians  and 
horses;  but  the  vanes  are  more  easily 
seen  from  a  distance  than  the  officer's 
hands,  since  they  are  higher  above  the 
street ;  and  he  is  freer  to  watch  the  traffic 
than  if  he  must  stand  with  extended 
arms  facing  in  one  or  the  other  direction. 


INCREASE  IN  USE  OP  CONCRETE 
FOR  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

The  mileage  of  concrete  pavements  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  is  likel.y  to  continue  to  increase, 
according  to  a  new  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bulletin  gives  the  estimated  amount  of 
concrete  pavement  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  as  19,200,000  square  yards;  in 
1909  it  was  only  364,000  square  yards. 

The  principal  advantages  of  concrete 
pavements  which  have  led  to  this  increase 
in  popularity  are  said  to  be : 

1.  Durability  under  ordinary  traffic 
conditions. 

2.  A  smooth,  even  surface  offering 
little  resistance. 

3.  Absence  of  dust  and  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  cleaned. 

4.  Comparatively  small  cost  of  main- 
tenance until  renewals  are  necessary. 

5.  Availability  as  base  for  another 
type  of  surface  if  desirable. 

6.  Attractive  appearance. 

In  commenting  upon  these  advantages, 
the  bulletin  states  that  the  durability  of 
concrete  roads  has  not  yet  been  proved 
by  actual  practice,  because  there  are  no 
verj^  old  pavements  as  yet  in  existence, 
but  from  the  condition  of  those  which 
have  undergone  several  years  service,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  will  be  found 
to  wear  well. 

The  disadvantages  of  concrete  as  a 
I'oad  surface  are: 

1.  Its  noise  under  liorse  traffic. 

2.  The  wearing  of  the  necessary  joints 
in  the  pavement,  and  the  tendency  to 
crack,  with  its  consequent  rapid  deterior- 
ation. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  repairs  when  these 
become  necessarj'. 
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In  the  past  efforts  have  frequently 
been  made  to  overcome  these  objections 
to  a  certain  degree  by  covering  the  con- 
crete pavement  with  a  bituminous  wear- 
ing surface.  At  present  time  the  special- 
ists in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
hold  that  this  cannot  be  economically 
justified,  although  it  is  possible  that 
future  investigation  may  change  the  sit- 
uation in  this  respect.  In  the  present 
state  of  road  science,  however,  it  seems 
that  wliere  traffic  conditions  are  such 
that  a  bituminous  surface  on  a  concrete 
road  is  practicable  a  bituminous-surface 
macadam  road  would  be  equally  prac- 
ticable and  certainly  cheaper.  Where 
traffic  is  too  heavy  for  macadam  road  the 
bituminous  surface  is  likely  to  give  way 
and  the  uneven  manner  in  which  it  fails 
tends  to  produce  excessive  wear  on  por- 
tions of  the  concrete. 


"DON'TS"    FOR    AFTOMOBILISTS. 

Don't  fail  to   give   signal   with   hand 
when  turning  or  stopping. 

Don't  pass  open  street  ear  gates. 


Don't  overtake  and  pass  street  cars  on 
left. 

Don't  drive  on  the  left  side  of  street. 

Don't  cut  corners. 

Don't  have  your  muffler  cut  out  when 
driving. 

Don't  allow  inexperienced  people  to 
drive  your  car. 

Don't  overload  your  car. 

Don't  take  blind  curves  at  high  speed. 

Don't  approach  street  ear  intersections 
at  high  speed. 

Don't  forget  that  the  traffic  officer 
regulates  tralEc. 

Don't  resent  the  traffic  officer's  direc- 
tions— he  is  doing  his  best  to  prevent 
accidents. 

Don't  forget  that  the  street  car  can- 
not dodge. 

Don't  overlook  the  rights  of  the  pedes- 
trian— his  life  is  just  as  important  as 
yours. 

Don't  take  things  for  granted — pre- 
pare for  the  unexpected. 

Don't  endanger  your  position  in  the 
community  by  disregarding  these  sug- 
gestions— public  sentiment  is  against 
accidents. 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 

MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

ALSO  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS  ISSUED 
UNDER  THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

"Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915" 


LUMBERMENS  TRUST  COMPANY 


OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $600,000 


GILBERT  W.  SMITH, 

Manager  San  Francisco  Office 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


511   Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are  Doing 


Alameda  has  taken  steps  to  permanently 
improve  Central  avenue. 

Albany  (Cal.)  is  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $25,000  city  hall.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived November  29  for  1,000  feet  of  fire 
hose. 

Alturas  fire  department  has  recommended 
to  the  town  trustees  that  they  purchase  an 
auto  truck. 

Anaheim  received  bids  November  11  for 
],,500  barrels  of  crude  oil  for  street  work. 
Bids  will  be  received  on  December  9  for  a 
lot  of  salt-glazed  sewer  pipe. 

Antioch  received  bids  November  8  for  im- 
proving portion  of  H  street  by  grading,  con- 
structing curbs,  gutters  and  asphaltic  con- 
crete pavement. 

Arcadia  will  receive  bids  December  2  for 
construction  and  completion  of  concrete 
protective  apron  wall,  for  protection  of  the 
■  municipal  reservoir. 

Auburn  has  voted  $15,000  for  sewer  ex- 
tensions and  $7,000  for  fire  department, 
which  includes  automobile  hose  trucks  and 
fire  alarm  system.  An  official  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  reported  that  Auburn's 
sewer  system  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State 
of  California. 

Azusa  received  bids  November  29  for  500 
feet  of  fire  hose.  On  November  15  bids  were 
received  for  24  cast  iron  lighting  posts  for 
portion  of  Center  avenue;  also  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  conduit  on  portion  of 
Centre  avenue  and  Azusa  avenue. 

Bakersfield  may  shortly  vote  bonds  for  a 
new  school. 

Beaumont  is  about  to  inaugurate  a  lot  of 
sidewalk  work. 

Chino  is  discussing  municipal  improve- 
ments among  which  is  $50,000  for  a  sewer 
system  and  $75,000  for  roads.  Fire  Chief 
wants  city  to  purchase  a  fire  truck. 

Corona  has  passed  resolution  for  the  im- 
provement of  portion  of  North  Main  street 
by  grading,  macadamizing  and  constructing 
corrugated  iron  culverts. 


Coronado  has  passed  resolutions  for  pav- 
ing, grading,  sidewalking  and  curbing  por- 
tion of  Third  street,  Pomona  avenue  and  A 
avenue. 

Covlna  will  shortly  call  a  bond  election 
to  build  a  water  system. 

Daly  City  has  passed  resolution  tor  the 
improvement  of  several  streets  by  construct- 
ing pavement,  sidewalks  and  sewers.  The 
installation  of  a  fire  alarm  system  is  being 
contemplated. 

Delano  citizens  are  talking  of  municipal 
improvements.  Including  a  water  system, 
parking  of  station  and  construction  of  side- 
walks. 

Easton  will  do  street  improvement  work 
amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Fresno  will  receive  bids  December  6  for 
one  five-pass.enger  automobile  for  the  police 
department.  On  December  20  bids  will  be 
received  for  erection  and  installation  of  a 
pipe  organ  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Hayward  will  receive  bids  December  1  for 
street  improvements. 

Hemet  will  probably  call  a  bond  election 
in  .January  for  the  improvement  of  Florida 
avenue. 

Huntington  Beach  will  shortly  call  an  elec- 
tion to  vote  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  gas  plant. 

King  City — State  Board  of  Health  recom- 
mends that  an  Imhoff  tank  should  be  con- 
structed. 

Lodi  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  to  cost  $32,000. 

Los  Angeles  is  reported  in  favor  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of  an  im- 
mense septic  tank  aJid  extensions  to  the 
outfall  sewer.  An  election  will  be  held  to 
vote  on  the  city  manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment. 

Los  Banos  will  receive  bids  December  1 
for  improving  Seventh  street,  I  street  and 
K  street  by  paving,  sidewalking,  curbing  and 
guttering. 
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Madera  may  call  a  bond  issue  shortly 
to  vote  bonds  for  extension  of  the  sewer 
and   water  system. 

Manhattan  Beach  has  passed  resolution 
for  an  election  to  vote  $70,000  for  a  pleasure 
pier  and  $20,000  for  a  pavilion.  Resolution 
has  also  been  passed  for  the  improvement 
of  several  streets  by  paving. 

Maricopa  will  sell  the  Jlaricopa  High 
School  District  bonds  on  December  11. 
$1.5,000  has  been  voted  for  a  new  school 
building. 

Monrovia  will  beautify  the  city  by  tree 
planting. 

Needles  is  agitating  the  proposition  of 
constructing  a  new  city  hall. 

Newport  will  hold  a  $30,000  bond  election 
during  December  to  construct  gas  plant. 

Oakdale  will  shortly  pave  F  street. 

Oroville  is  contemplating  a  public  park  for 
the  city. 

Palo  Alto  has  published  its  Gth  annual 
report. 

Pasadena  received  bids  November  9  for 
construction  of  a  concrete  storm  water  con- 
duit for  drainage  purposes.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived on  November  23  for  motor  propelled 
auto  fire  engine  with  hose  and  700  gallons 
pumping  capacity;  also  one  motor  propelled 
chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon.  On  No- 
vember 30  bids  were  received  for  a  lot  of 
water  pipe. 

Petal u ma  will  shortly  purchase  1000  feet 
of  hose  tor  the  fire  department.  City  council 
may  purchase  a  filing  case  for  the  en- 
gineer's office. 

Placerville  fire  chief  recommends  the  pur- 
chase of  several  fire  extinguishers. 

Red  Bluff  may  purchase  a  modern  fire 
fighting  machine. 

Redding  received  bids  November  15  for 
500  feet  of  fire  hose. 

Redondo  Beach  received  bids  November 
22  for  improving  portion  of  Camino  Real  by 
grading,  oiling,  and  tamping;  also  construct- 
ing curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks. 

Redwood  City  has  voted  $48,000  for  school 
improvements. 

Richmond  has  adopted  plans  for  a  $2.5,000 
city  hall. 


Riverside  will  receive  bids  December  7  for 
constructing  a  lighting  system. 

Sacramento  received  bids  November  9  for 
constructing  two  extensions  to  the  city 
wharf.  An  extensive  park  system  is  being 
planned,  plans  having  been  submitted  by 
John  Nolen,  landscape  artist  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Bids  will  be  received  December  2  for 
a  four-wheeled  motor-propelled  city  service 
truck. 

San  Anselmo  received  bids  November  22 
for  a  motor  driven  fire  apparatus. 

San  Bruno  has  voted  $20,000  for  a  school 
building.  A  water  bond  election  will  prob- 
ably be  held  in  the  near  future.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  appointed  a 
city  planning  commission. 

San  Diego  received  bids  November  8  for 
a  lot  of  water  pipe.  On  same  date  bids 
were  received  for  completion  of  unfinished 
portion  of  construction  work  of  Portland 
cement  pipe  sewer  system  in  Ocean  Park, 
Ocean  Beach  Park,  Ocean  Beach  Park  An- 
nex, Ocean  Bay  Beach,  Ocean  Beach  Exten- 
tion,  Ocean  View,  Ocean  Beach  Extension 
.N'o.  2  and  Point  Loma  Heights. 

San  Leandro  received  bids  November  15 
for  improving  portion  of  Hyde  street  by  con- 
structing redwood  curbs,  oil-macadam  side- 
walks and  cast  iron  and  concrete  culverts. 

Sar'ta  Ana  will  shortly  have  an  orna- 
mental lighting  system.  Specifications  have 
been  adopted  for  graveling  and  oiling  the 
streets. 

Santa  Barbara  received  bids  November  18 
for  construction  of  a  sewer  in  portion  of  San 
Andreas  and  Sola  streets. 

Santa  Monica  will  hold  a  $250,000  bond 
election  December  7  for  a  storm  drain 
system. 

Sausalito  will  improve  West  and  Valley 
streets  by  constructing  a  timber  highway 
bridge  and  reinforced  concrete  retaining 
wall  and  30  inch  vitrified  ironstone  culvert 
to  carry  water  beneath  the  bridge. 

oouth  San  Francisco  has  passed  resolu- 
tion for  improvement  of  several  streets  by 
paving,  construction  of  curbs,  gutters  and 
sidewalks. 

St.  Helena  has  passed  resolution  for  a  lot 
of  curbing  and  sidewalking. 

Taft  has  voted  $60,000  for  a  high  school. 
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Tropico  received  bids  November  30  for 
macadamizing  of  portion  of  Tentli  street. 

Tulare  has  passed  resolution  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  portion  of  Bridge  street  by 
grading  and  paving. 

Turlock  has  passed  resolution  for  oiling, 
rolling,  grading  and  curbing  portion  of  Diablo 
street. 

Ukiah  city  clerk  has  been  instructed  to 
purchase  an  accounting  system. 

Venice  has  passed  resolution  for  construe 
tion  of  a  6-inch  main  sewer  on  portion  of 
Washington  boulevard. 

Whittier  is  contemplating  the  calling  of  a 
bond  election  for  a  water  system.  City  En- 
gineer has  been  ordered  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  oil  macadam  on  por- 
tion of  Pickering  avenue. 

Winters  is  discussing  the  improvement  o£ 
town  by  construction  of  more  cement  side- 
walks. A  city  hall  will  be  built  in  the  near 
future. 

Woodland  has  passed  resolution  for  a  lot 
of  sidewalk  work. 

Yuba  City  will  probably  do  some  street  im- 
provements in  the  near  future. 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTIES. 

Alameda  County  received  bids  November 
29  for  construction  and  completion  of 
women's  day  hall  and  dormitory  at  the 
Alameda  County  Infirmary.  On  November 
22  bids  were  received  for  construction  of  a 
reinforced  concrete  storm  sewer  from  Kelly 
street  to  San  Lorenzo  creek,  in  Eden  Road 
District. 

Contra  Costa  County  will  hold  a  $90,000 
bond  election  December  18  for  improvement 
of  Mt.  Diablo  boulevard  district. 

Kern  County  will  receive  bids  December  9 
for  grading  and  construction  of  culverts  on 
division  11,  section  3,  Caliente-Kernville 
road. 

Merced  County  will  receive  bids  December 
7  for  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
bridge  across  San  Luis  creek  on  the  Pacheco 
Pass  road.  Two  other  bridges  will  shortly 
be  built,  one  over  canal  on  Cottonwood-New- 


man   road,   and   one   over   Quinto   creek   on 
the  Cottonwood  School  road. 

Monterey  County  will  receive  bids  Decem- 
ber 6  for  improving  portion  of  Coast  road  in 
Sur  Road  District.  On  same  date  bids  will 
be  received  for  grading  and  macadamizing 
the  Monterey-Castroville  road:  also  for 
grading  and  macadamizing  a  portion  of  the 
Aromas  road. 

Orange  County  received  bids  November  16 
for  improvement  of  Placentia-Yorba  road. 

Placer  County.  New  Castle  has  voted 
$12,000  for  a  new  school. 

Riverside  County  received  bids  November 
10  for  improvement  of  Route  18  (Palm 
Springs  to  East  Quarter  Corner  of  Section 
19).  Work  to  consist  of  grading  16  miles  of 
roadway.  On  November  17  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  improving  Route  20  (Jlecca  to 
Shavers  Wells),  by  grading  and  oiling  5.36 
miles  of  roadway  12  feet  in  width.  On  same 
date  bids  were  received  for  improving  Route 
22  (BIythe  westerly  to  top  of  Mesa)  by  sur- 
facing with  gravel. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  will  build  bridge 
across  the  Santa  :\Iaria  River  at  cost  of 
$10,000, 

San  Mateo  County  has  instructed  County 
Surveyor  to  prepare  plans  for  a  5-inch 
macadam  road  with  necessary  screenings  on 
Holy  Cross  Fill  from  Cypress  Lawn  to  the 
gate  of  Holy  Cross. 

Santa  Barbara  County  received  bids  No- 
vember 22  for  furnishing  6500  cubic  yards  of 
coarse  crushed  rock,  2500  cubic  yards  of  fine 
crushed  rock  and  1000  cubic  yards  of  screen- 
ings. On  same  date  bids  were  received  for 
fencing  the  highway  in  Fourth  Road  District. 

Stanislaus  County  receives  bids  December 
14  for  bridge  over  branch  of  Dry  Creek. 

Sutter  County  has  taken  first  step  in  con- 
struction of  bridge  across  the  Feather  River 
at  Nicolaus.  The  bridge  will  be  of  steel  and 
concrete. 

Tulare  County  will  spend  $13.2rt7  on 
bridges. 

Ventura  County  received  bids  November 
22  for  reinforcing  steel,  corrugated  iron  pipe 
and  standard  guard  fence. 

Yolo  County  may  appropriate  $10,000  to 
Kiverbank  for  a  city  hall. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

Municipal  Corporations — Award  of  Contracts — Competitive  Bidding — Plans 
and  Specifications  Essential. — Wlu-re  a  municipal  eoriKiration  is  reiiuired 
to  k't  its  C'outraets  to  the  lowest  bidder  after  advertisement  made,  plans 
and  specifications  are  essential,  because  it  is  only  through  their  agency 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  equal  competition. 
Artliur  V.   City  of  Petaluma,   21  Cal.  App.   Dee.   43. 

Id. — Award  of  Contract  for  City  Printing — Schedule  of  Amount  and  Char- 
acter of  Work — Sufficient  Compliance  with  Statute. — Suft'ieient  compli- 
ance by  a  municipal  corporation  in  the  award  of  a  contract  for  city 
printing  with  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  board  of  trustees  "pre- 
pare a  schedule  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  Avork"  before  advei-- 
tising  for  bids,  is  shown,  where  the  specifications  are  on  file  with  the  city 
clerk,  notwithstanding  that  the  minute  book  of  the  board  failed  to  dis- 
close any  formal  resolution  of  adoption  of  the  same. 

Municipal  Corporations — Repair  of  City  Street — Injury  to  Adjacent  Prop- 
erty— Performance  of  Work  Without  Negligence — Non-Liability  for 
Damages. — A  contractor  engaged  in  repairing  a  city  street  under  contract 
with  the  municipality  is  not  liable  in  damages  for  the  flooding  of  the 
basements  of  property  ad.joiuing  the  street  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
the  basalt  rocks  and  curb  of  the  gutter,  which  thereby  permitted  the 
flood-waters  of  a  storm  to  reach  such  basements,  where  the  contract  was 
being  ])erformed  in  a  workmardike  manner. 

Norton  v.  Ransome-Crummey  Co..  21  Cal.  App.  Dec.  322. 

Mvmicipal  Corporations — City  of  Sacramento — Ordinance  Requiring  Street 
Railway  Companies  to  Sprinkle  Streets — Valid  Exercise  of  Police  Power. — 
An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  .Sacranu'uto  requiring  every  person,  firm  or 
corporation  owning,  controlling  or  operating  any  street  railroad  upon  and 
along  any  of  the  streets  of  such  city  to  sprinkle  with  water  the  .surface 
of  the  street  occupied  by  .such  railroad  between  the  rails  and  the  tracks 
and  for  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  the  outermost  rails  thereof  so  as  to 
effectually  lay  the  dust  and  prevent  the  same  from  arising  when  the  ears 
are  in  operation,  without  co.st  to  the  city  during  the  months  of  June, 
July.  August.  September  and  October  of  each  year,  is  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  such  municipality. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  v.  Police  Court.  21  Cal.  App.  Dee.  368. 

Taxation — Property  of  City  of  San  Francisco  in  County  of  Tuolumne — 
Exemption  from  Taxation. — Property  acquired  by  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  county  of  Tuolumne  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
constructing,  operating  and  maintaining  a  municipal  water  works  and 
supply  for  the  benefit  of  such  city  and  county  and  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
is  exempt  from  taxation,  under  section  1  of  acticle  XIII  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  the  cancellation  of  assessments  for 
taxes  and  any  and  all  sales  made  for  non-payment  of  any  taxes  there- 
under. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v.  SIcGovern.  21  Cal.  App.  Dec.  427. 

Id. — Constitutional   Law — Municipal   Property   Exempt  from   Taxation. — All 

l^rojierty  belonging  to  a  nuinicipal  corporation  is,  under  section  1  of  ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  constitution,  exempt  from  taxation,  regardless  of  its 
location,  or  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  as  the  language  employed  in 
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such  section  in  classifying  the  property  declared  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion limits  the  exemption  to  property  nsed  for  free  public  libraries  and 
free  museums  and  such  property  as  may  belong  to  the  United  States,  this 
State  or  to  any  county  or  municipal  corporation  within  this  State ;  the 
word  "belong"  was  employed  to  denote  an  unqualified  ownership  of  the 
property,  and  not  an  ownership  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  was  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  governmental  purposes. 

Mimicipal  Corporations — Recovery  of  Illegal  Expenditures  of  Public  Funds — 
Recovery  from  Municipal  Officers — Right  of  Taxpayer  to  Sue. — A  tax- 
payer lias  tlie  ri'jlit  tn  iiiaiiilain  au  action  on  liclialf  of  iiis  municipality 
against  its  nnmicipal  ott'icers  to  recover  money  belonging  to  the  city 
alleged  to  have  been  illegally  expended  by  them. 
Osburn  v.  Stone,  50  Cal.  Dee.  1. 

Id. — Street  Law — Resolution  of  Intention — When  Unnecessary. — A  resolution 
of  intention  in  the  matter  of  street  work  is  .jurisdictional  and  absolutely 
necessary  whenever  it  is  projjosed  to  bind,  in  whole  or  in  part,  private 
property  for  the  payment  of  the  work  to  be  clone;  otherwise,  if  it  be  work 
of  a  character  which  the  city  proposes  to  do  itself  at  its  own  proper 
charge  and  expense,  no  resolution  of  intention  is  necessary. 

Id. — Expenditures  for  Street  Lighting— General  Welfare  Clause  of  Charter- 
Power  of  Municipality. — A  municipality  lias  the  power  under  a  genei-al 
welfare  clause  empowering  the  authorities  "to  exercise,  within  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  limits,  all  municipal  and  police  powers  necessary  to 
the  complete  and  efficient  .  .  .  administration  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, although  such  powers  may  not  be  herein  expressly  enumerated." 
has  the  riglit  to  expend  money  for  street  lighting  purposes. 

Id. — General  Street  Lighting  Act— Incorporation  in  Charter— Effect  of— 
Compliance  with  Procedure  Essential. — Where  the  charter  of  the  munici- 
pality malves  the  general  street  lighting  law  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  city  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  lightingthe 
municipality  that  the"  municipal  authorities  follow  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  general  lighting  law  which  requires  among  other  things  a  resolu- 
tion of  intention  and  the  imposition  of  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  private 
property  iirecisely  as  does  the  street  law. 

Id.— Illegal  Payment.— Payment  to  a  street  su]ierintendent  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  rental  of  a  surveying  outfit  lieloiiiiins  to  him  to  tlie  city 
is  illegal. 

Id.— Payment  of  Attorney  Fees  to  Member  of  Board  of  City  Education- 
Illegal  Payment.— Payment  to  a  law  partnersliip  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
legal  services  to  be  rendered  to  a  municipality,  when  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  the  contract  and  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  money  one 
of  the  members  of  the  partnership  was  a  member  of  the  lioard  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  is  illegal. 

Id.— Payment  of  Money  to  Humane  Officer— Legal  Payment— Construction 
of  Charter.— It  is  within  llic  police  powers  granted  to  a  city  to  employ 
and  pay  a  ])erson  for  services  as  liuniane  oft'icer. 

Street  Law— Improvement  of  Single  Block— Pleading— Action  for  Fore- 
closure^Allegation  of  Posting  of  Insufficient  Notices— Defective  Com- 
plaint.—A  cross-comiilaiut  in  au  acticui  Tor  the  fon-elosun'  of  a  lien  tor 
improving  one  block  of  a  citv  stivet.  whidi  :i!le-es  witli  inspect  to  the 
po.sting  of  the  notices  require.l  by  section  :!  of  the  Y.'oomaii  Act,  that  the 
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superintendent  of  streets  "posted  conspicuously  in  front  of  each  of  the 
four  quarter  blocks  adjoining  and  commencing  upon  the  crossing"  of  the 
two  streets  between  which  the  improved  street  extended  the  notices,  etc., 
fails  to  state  a  cause  of  action,  as  the  act  required  the  posting  of  at 
least  three  notices  along  the  block,  even  if  it  were  only  100  feet  long 
or  less,  and  the  allegation  shows  that  but  two  notices  were  posted. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  v.  Costa,  50  Cal.  Dee.   354. 

Id. — Regularity  of  Warrant  Assessment  and  DiagTam — Allegations  of  Com- 
plaint— Defect  Not  Cured. — Such  complaint  is  not  rendered  sufficient  by 
other  allegations  concerning  the  making  of  the  assessment  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work  which  show  that  the  warrant,  assessment,  certificate 
and  diagram,  with  the  affidavit  of  demand  and  non-payment  were  reg- 
ular in  form,  in  all  respects,  which  section  12  of  the  act  makes  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  regularity  and  correctness  of  the  assessment  and 
prior  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  superintendent  and  city  council  upon 
M'hich  the  warrant,  assessment  and  diagram  are  based,  as  such  provision 
is  a  rule  of  evidence  and  not  a  rule  of  pleading. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

NOTE. — These  ordinances  wiU  Tje  loaned  to  any  city  or  county  official  in  California  or  to 
any  of  the  city  officials  of  Oreg'on,  Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana,  npon  application  to 
Pacific  Municipalities,  Pacific  Building',  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  upon  condition  of  their  prompt  return  after  using.  City  attorneys  are 
urged  to   make   free   use   of  this   service. 

Advertising  matter,  handbills  and  dodgers,  regulating  the  distribution  of 
(amending  I.     Alameda   134-g. 

Automobiles  for  hire,  regulating  the  business  of  using,  operating  and  driving 
on  tlie  streets.     Pittsburg,   139-a. 

Auditor  and  recorder,  providing  that  the  duties  of  each  office  shall  be  per- 
formed by  a  separate  person.     Napa  Co.,  140-d. 

Buildings  for  human  habitation,  requiring  to  have  sewer  connections.  Liver- 
more,  146-a,  146-b. 

Buildings,  regulating  the  construction  of  (amending),     ilodesto,  140-a. 

Barriers  or  obstructions,  proliibiting  the  removal  of  notices  of,  or  warning 
lanterns  on  a  road  or  highway.     Sacramento  County.  144-a. 

City  planning  commission,  creating.     Sierra  Madre,  134-b. 

Coyotes,  providing  for  a  bounty  for  killing.     Santa  Barbara  County,  134-c. 

Condemnation  of  property  necessary  to  be  taken  for  streets,  ordering  an 
action  to  be  brought  for  the.     Venice,  134-d. 

City  planning  commission,  creating.      Modesto,  140-e. 

Dogs,  requiring  to  be  muzzled.     Sacramento,  143-d. 

Garbage,  rubbish  or  filth,  prohibiting  the  deposit  or  accumulation  of  upon 
stL-eets,  allevs  or  other  public  places,  or  private  premises.  Sierra  Madre, 
144-c. 

Grade,   establishing.     Tropico,   141-b. 

Gasoline,  regulating  the  selling  of   (amending).     South  Pasadena,   139-d. 
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Highways,  regulating  traffic  \;pon,  and  the  use  of  for  eultivation  and  irriga- 
tion.    San  Mateo  County,   138-c. 

Library,  establishing,  providing  for  the  government  of.  and  the  election  of 
a  board  of  directors.     Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  1-lo-a. 

Liquors,  regulating  the  sale  of   (amending).     Black  Diamond,  145-c. 

Liquors,  regulating  the  distribution  and  sale  of,  dividing  the  business  of  dis- 
tributing into  three  classes,  and  establishing  rules  for  obtaining  license 
for  selling.     Siskiyou  County,  139-b. 

Licenses  to  carry  on  business,  pertaining  to  (amending).  Newport  Beach, 
l-tO-b. 

Laundries,  carpet  cleaning  establishments,  dye  works,  slaughter  houses,  the 
business  of  dealing  in  second-hand  goods,  and  other  trades  and  businesses 
unwholesome  or  offensive  to  health  and  against  good  morals,  licensing 
and  regulating.     Los  Banos.  140-c. 

Misdemeanors,  defining   (amending).     San  ]Mateo,  134:-e. 

Milk,  regulating  the  delivery  of.     Berkeley,  134-f. 

Motor  busses,  licensing  and  regulating  and  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
permits  to  the   owners  and  drivers.     Hermosa  Beach,   141-a. 

Motor  busses,  licensing  and  regulating.     Eedlands,  142-c. 

Ordinances,    providing    punishment   for   the    violation    of    (amending).      Cor- 

coriin,  142-e. 
Prisoners,   providing  that  they   shall   labor   on   the   streets   or   other  pulilic 

projierty.     San  Mateo,  140-f,  143-b. 
Printing,  other  than  that  required  to  be  contracted  for  annually,  relating  to. 

South  Pasadena.  140-g. 
Poundkeeper,  prohiljiting  the  interference  with    (amending).     142-f. 

Railway  crossings,  recpiiring  the  observance  of  safety  gates,  bells,  gongs  or 
other  signals  placed  at,  to  give  warning  of  approaching  trains.  San 
Bruno.   142-a. 

Railroad  trains,  prohibiting  runners  and  solicitors  upon.     Santa  Ana,  142-d. 

Signs,  regulating  the  erection  of  over  sidewalks.     St.  Helena,  13S-d. 

Sewer  connections,  requiring  buildings  of  human  habitation  to  have.  Liver- 
more,  146-a,  146-b. 

Traffic,  regulating  on  public  highways.     Antioeh.  141-c. 

Travel  and  traffic,  regulating  upon  the  streets  and  other  public  [.laces.  Red- 
wood City,  144-b. 

Taxes,  providins  a  system  for  the  assessment,  levy  and  collection  of.  Santa 
Maria,  144-d. 

Vehicles  and  horses  on  public  highways,  regulating  traffic  and  care  of. 
Antioeh,  141-c. 

Vehicles,  prohilnting  the  driving  of  over  sidewalks,  except  where  vehicle 
crossings  have  been  provided.     San  Bruno,  142-b. 

Water,  establishing  the  rate  to  be  charged  for,  and  prescribing  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of.     Azusa,  143-a. 
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LIST  OF  RESPONSIBLE  FIRMS  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  TO  BID  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORK  OR  SUPPLIES 


Write   for   Catalogs.      Mention    Pacific    Municipalities    When    Writing 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  guide  for  the  accommodation  of  city  officials  where  advertis- 
ing for  bids  is  not  necessary. 


Accountant 

William  Dolge,  C.P.A.,  311   California  St., 


Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 


Asphalt  Machinery 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont 
St.,  S.  P. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 


Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren  Brothers  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


Brick — Face   and    Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Buick  Cars 

Howard   Auto   Co.,   S.   F. 

Concrete  Mixers 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Consulting  Engineers 
Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 

Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Bowers  Rubber  Works.  San  Francisco. 

Fire    Hydrants 
J.    W.    Blair,   461    Market   St.,    S.   F.;    209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fl ushers — Street 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 

Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,    Chicago, 

New    York. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff   Tanks 
Pacific    Flush    Tank    Company,     Chicago, 


Inspections  and  Tests 
Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  418  Montgy.  St.,  S.  F. 

Municipal  Accountant 
William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  311  California  St., 
S.  F. 


Curb   Bar 

Amer.  Steel  Bar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Culverts 

Cal.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

and  W.  Berkeley. 
V.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  S.  F. 


Municipal    Engineers 

Sloan  &  Robson.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


Municipal   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251-253  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 


Pavement   Materials 
Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 


Pipe 
J.    W.    Blair,    461    Market   St.,    S.    P.;    209 

Union   League  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
U.  S.  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  701  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  26-28  Fremont       Playground  Apparatus 

St.,  S.  F.  A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 
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Road    Machinery 

Good  Roads  Mach'y  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

Road  Oilers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Rock  Crushers 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg, 


S.  F. 
N.  Clark 


Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 


Rubber  Goods 

Bowers  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Scrapers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,Crocker  Bldg.,S.F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mills  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Systems 

Sloan  &  Robson,  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Sewer  Tools 
A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F. 

Sprinkling   Wagons 

A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  S.  P. 

Steel    Protected   Concrete 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market 
St.,   S.   F. 

Street  Sweepers 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Co.,  S.  F.  &  L.  A. 

J.  W.  Blair,  461  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  209 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

National  Meter  Co.,  681  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

A.  L.  Young  M'chy  Co.,  S.  F. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters  Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


^^-'^ 


Ti;ii)i:\r  n 


Over  128,000  Made  and  Sold 
in  1914 

A  record  unsurjiasscd  in  tlie  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 

Manufactured  by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YOPJv 

Pacific  Coast  Branches  at  PORTL.A.ND.  SE.\TTLE, 
SPOKANE,  S.A.N  DIEGO 

LOS  ANQELES  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
No.  41  li  East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CKE.ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor 


M.   V.   FULLER,   Associate  Editor 


published  at  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Chicago  office,  327  South  La 
Salle  St.,  San  Francisco  office  at  320  Market  Street,)  has  just  published 
Its  annual 

MUNICIPAL  BUYERS'  GUIDE  FOR  1914=1915 

This  guide  is  a  book  of  1 40  pages  containing  classified  lists  and  information 
m  regard  to  the  products  of  over  three  hundred  advertisers  in  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY,  representing  leading  manufacturers  of  road  building 
and  paving  materials  and  machinery,  water  works  supplies  and  equipment, 
street  lighting,  drinking  fountains,  trash  and  garbage  cans,  fire  department 
apparatus  and  supplies,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  park  and  cemetery  use,  etc.  Names  are  also  included  of  many 
leading  consulting  engineers  and  landscape  architects  available  for  municipal 
improvement  undertakings. 

The  price  of  this  Buyers'  Guide  is  50  cents,  but  any  official  having 
to  do  with  purchases  of  machinery  or  supplies  may  secure  a  copy  free  of 
charge  by  making  request  for  same  to  our  nearest  office. 

A    Tfie 

American 
City 


87  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


320  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


327  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 
Chicago,  111. 


In  addition  to  sending  the  Municipal  Buyers'  Guide  free  of  charge,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(in  case  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  it)  together  with  an  attractive 
combination  subscription  offer  which  we  are  making  in  connection  with 
"Pacific  Municipalities". 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writing  for  catalogs. 
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FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

"Sunset    Route" 

Along  the  Mission  Trail  and 
through  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story. 

"Ogden     Route" 

Across  the  Sierras  and  over  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-off. 

"Shasta    Route" 

Skirting  majestic  Mount  Shasta 
and  crossing  the  Siskiyous. 

"El  Paso  Route" 


CHOICE 

OF 

Four   Routes 
EAST 

NEW   ORLEANS  — OGDEN— PORTLAND— EL    PASO 


Two  Daily   Trains  to  New  Orleans  oia  Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso, 
San   Anlonio,     and    Houston.        Connezting    wilh    Southern    Pacific 
Steamers  to  New   York- 
Four  Daily    Trains  to  Chicago  via  Ogden   and  Omaha:  or  via   Denver 
and  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis.     Shortest  and  Quickest  Way  East. 

Four  Daily   Trains  to  Portland,    Tacoma  and  Seattle — through  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Two  Daily   Trains  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Angeles,  Tucson, 
El  Paso  and  Kansas  City. 


Southern  Pacific  Service  is  the  Standard 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 
Oil  Burning    Engines — No  Cinders,    No   Smudge,    No   Annoying   Smoke 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,  Equipment,  Motive  Power 
and  Safety-First  Appliances    San  Francisco  Exposition  1915 

For  Fares  and  Train  Service,  Ask  Southern  Pacific  Station  Agent 


*-..-, 


FIRE  HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SLOAN  &  ROBSON,  Engineers 

Reports,  Designs,  Estimates  and  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Light,  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 


Telephone  Kearny  4646 


Nevada  Bank  Buildinz,  SAN  PRANCISCO         j 


.Mention  "PACIFIC    MUNICIPALITIES" 

When  writing  for  Catalogues 
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CITY   STREET   IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY 

GENERAL     COINTRA.CTORS 

PRODUCERS  OF 

SANTA  CRUZ  BITUMINOUS  ROCK 

The  Best  Paving  Material  in  the  World 

Constructors   of 

BRIDGES, 

WHARVES, 

BUILDINGS, 

JETTIES, 

RAILROADS, 

SEWERS,  Etc. 

PAVEMENTS 

of  all  kinds. 

i'^stablished 
Mat   11th,   1891 

General  Offices:     11th  Floor,  WHITTELL    BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Jno.   W.   McDonald,  President  James  U.   Bishop,   Vice-President 


DURABILITY 


ECONOMY 


CAST 
IRON 

WATER 
GAS 


PIPE 


Fire  Protection 
Sewers 


Irrigation 
Culverts 


QUALITY 

3  inch  to  84 
inch,  for 
Standard  and 
High  Pressure 

POWER 
PLANTS 


Bell  and  Spigot,  Flexible  Joint  Pipe,  Large 
Cylinders,  Heavy  Castings 


United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office:  General  Offices: 

Monadnock  Bldg.  Northwest  Office:  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Mention  "Pacific  Municipalities"  when  writine  for  catalogs. 
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THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 

GIVEN  TO 

ARMCO    IRON 


99.84% 


PURE 


The  wording  of  the  award  speaks  for 
itself.  Especial  attention  is  drawn,  how- 
ever, to  the  two  qualities  which  should 
interest  all  builders  for  permanency: 

CHEMICAL   PURIT-i 
RUST   RESISTING   PROPERTY 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

Armco  Iron  Culverts,  Flumes,  Gates, 

Siphons,  Water-Troughs,  Well 

Curbing  and  Roofing. 


&# 


^HE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILLCO. 


■— (^ran^frize  — 


SMMCOIRONl 


CHEMICAL  PURITY^  RUST  RESISTING  PROPERTY. 

W[L0IN6  CUAIITY.  ENAMELING  PROPERTY, 

ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITY . 


LOS  ANGELES 
W.  BERKELEY 


411  LEROY  ST. 
400  PARKER  ST. 


WATER    METERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SERVICE 


EMPIRE  METER 


HIGHEST  AWARD 

AT  THE 

P.  P.  I.  E. 


NASH  METER 


National  Meter  Co. 

Office,  Stock  and  Service  Shop 


I    141  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST 

i 
l........„.„._... 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED    1889 
Manufacturers  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:  112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ISON-.  President 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 


Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works 


Incorporated  November  28.  ISftS 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  Pressed  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Chimney  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  Fire 
Brick,  Conduit  Tile,  Mantel  Tile,  Acid  Wares  and  Kindred  Clay  Products 


Factory:  South  San-Francisco,  San  Hateo  County 
Yard:  18th  and   Division  Streets,  San  Francisco 


729  MILLS  BUILDING 


Main  Office 
LEPHONE  Douglas  3010 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Robert  W.  Hunt 


John  J.  Cone 


Jas.   C.  Hallsted 


D.  W.  McNaugher 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultations 


New  York         London 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

licago  Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Montreal 

Los  Angeles 

251    Kearny  St^  San  Francisco 


Tests  and  Inspections  of  Construction  Materials,  Steel.  Iron,  Cement,  Stone.  Sand, 
Asphalt,  Etc.      Particular  Attention  paid  to  Municipal  and  County  requirements 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,   ^^ 
FLUE  LININGS, FIRE  TILE,    ^.^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS,   ^   ^ 
ETC.      .     ^ 


M 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL 
--OFFICE 

317  CROCKER  BLDG..SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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